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A DISCOVERY OF HORIZONTAL CURVES IN THE 
ROMAN TEMPLE CALLED •• MAISON CARREE ” 

AT NQIES. 

(Plates I, 11.) 


The pur[iose of this paper is to cull attention to an important 
observation made in Feln’iiarv. 1891, on tlie tine and vell-pre' 
served Roman temple at Nimes call<>d tlie •• Mai.son Carree ” — 
viz., that it is eonstrm-red wifli the optieal retinemeiit of 
the eurved horizontal line-^ liitlierto considered peculiar to the 
Parthenon and i.)ther Oreek tem[)les of tlie tilth or sixth centuries 
13. c. This is the tirst observation of the horizontal curves in a 
building wholly Roman and proves their eoutiunance to a date 
three or four centuries later than was previously known.^ This 
observation also antagonizes the current presumption of archteol- 
■ogists that the imperial period was inditierent to this refinement 
or incapable of achieving it. 

Herewith is the attestation of the present official architect of the 
city of Nimes. together witli that of his predecessor in office, both 
of whom have been very helpfid to me in the matter of measure- 
ments and friendly sympathy. The.se gentlemen had not pre- 
viously noticed the curves; for tlie reason, as I believe, that they 

'The small remaining portion of tin* architrave of thetemph* of Olympian Zeus at 
Athens shtiMN the curve. This architrave is supposed by Penrose to date from 
Antiochus IV. (^174 B. c.) The curved foundations date from Peisistratos. Opin- 
ions as to the date of the Maisoti CarrU vary between the llrst and second centuries 

A. D. 
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produce a perspective illusion as to the size of tiie huiUlini: uml 
hence present tiiemselves to the eve as a uatnrul effect, acciir(lin<r 
to the principles of curvilinear [lerspeetive. Measureiiienrs sneh as 
are usually taken in surveying’ a building dn net indicate the exi^- 
tence of a curve in the horizontals, hei-ause the width i>r height 
is estimated in such surviws by a -single inea'Uremeiit ni- at best by 
two; taken at the extreniitie'. At all events it i' in point to 
observe that although nieasurcinent' of the rartlienon were under- 
taken by Stuart and llevett about ITdd, it wa- not till ls;37 that 
the horizontal curves were 'ecu and announced by I’ennethorne 
and not rill ls4(j that they were measured by renrose. There is 
an arclaeologi't of distim-tion r-esideiit at Xinies. M. .Vures. who 
is thoroughly familiar with the observations of I’ennethorne and 
Penrose and who has published measurements of the d/uTo/, 
O'/'/'u'. His mea'Uroments tvei’e devoted, however, to ijue'tions 
of ancient methods of metrology. They were taken for him by 
another person and do not, as published, include the curves. M. 
Aures. who treated me with great courtesy, i' of a<ivanced age 
and so intirrn that he was unable to e.xamlue the Ituilding with 
me. The following attestations from the architects Augiere and 
Chambaud are therefore important. 

I. S ty Oi't t.'ft. p/’cS't’S' orcc / ftrc Jt' 31. 

arclutictt di' III. edit (h: II ri lihi'tn ft f'li'O'i' ohsi/’Ci' I 1.6 CijUi'hl.'' 

Itl'CC 31. flood If, nr. (t // I'liii.Ai'ifi: ijii'd lip 0 iKli CO jojO.^.Ci't don.9 lo 
coviochc do ciifi 0(/c.<f.'’ Elliot [o'l.ft'.c.cttir dt pci'.ijncfii't 31. Aoi/li're 
ceut do’c i[ii d ciioooli n ht flo'ni'o: dc 31. (j-oiidi/tor. .cor I't tfcf jiccspcr- 

tn'C d. HOC lojoc ci.oO'i .ct tn jil.oii, moiri lli rooi.^ I'ni.^iouothh . Qoont o 
I rffrt d ooc IiiJnC fioVOI'C I'll plon d CCi'li(ioS jiiiilif.>' di I'OC. r'l.sf cAeSt 
COIt/lOl di'^' pi'll tl'.^.^l O r.'i dc jlCI'.'<pi rtil'l . 

[Sil/oid). .ilUfSTK .VroiKKK. 

Ai'i'ltifi c/c-Diru'fi'or dc.s fi'iirmi.r pidilii-.c di. hi ride di Adioc.-i. Ero^ 
fe>.‘icor d Arrlofcrtore ct dc Jh'i'.^pechct’ d I' Ecoh dc.^ Ecoo.c ..-Irts. 
Fch. iJOlh. 1891. 

The Second letter is as follows : 

Thi^ mutter e written on the leaf of the note book eontuining the original 
rnea^ureiiients. 

^It was on this -iUe that the oh^ervations for the cornice were taken as the curve 
is c.viiggerated on the East side by a movement in the masonrv. 
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n. “ Le soas-shini . Enqt nt Charithuiu/, Architerte de la rtUe de jY/mcs 
en rdraite. a^</v'> urnir txandia' acee 31 . Qoodi/tar, hs coarbiA- d.e 
la 3Iaisoyi Carru. a co/cfati' f'e.rtdeiice dt cty Ihuay. couuna i tant ihins 
la dite condradion : taaftfnd ai'tx la n'yerrt qia la roarht dt la cor/afhe 



Kkai; hf Maimin Carkkf at Ximk- 
Drnu II Uo/n a j-fictiairiij-fi (( .'hoic (Kt ccnun ru-i'. 


da (■(%’ Est a it i' t.uq/in\ />ar -//» puiis.d, di la t'dan. mad aa.sA m 
constatant Ic fait qa'il // a rmirh, aa.-si dt riti daas la raadnirlian 
ork/inale, en cut da fail qac la lU/itrdti< baye;^ do cahmao td warU 
(■e cbti,cor,me sac les autro. ct qu'd u'l/ a fuc jmaoit dant la If ne 
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dis buses ; en eut' uussi que la qioussee esf loui d etre ussez iji'unde pour 
etcoir qii'oduit la courbc de la conochx. 11 tshme que les tin ones de HI. 
Iruodqear, sur Vejf'et perspectif des courhes. .'‘out ru,sou/iub!es. et d reuiar- 
ipu.e que la tliiorie. .surl'etfet de per.spechre d une eourhe couet.ee eu pluu est 
xiourelle uiuis possible.. 11 a remarque uree luj que h-t ruriufio/i.^ dans 
Its distuures entee les coloniu s suj- ijiiiifre cotes da uiouu no ut oueuient 
sans doute an etf'ct de pers/>ee-tire .selou les oh I's de HI. (lood pea e . Les 
loads de la corniche. du cbte de 1' Ouest mi d y a courbe de uuze ceu- 
taiietres et demi, luesure de HI. (luodipur. Sout jiaejuits uerc one ynde 
'i.cceptiou qui u'est pus unportunte pour la que.stbni d.i la evuebe. 

JVaues, le. l-J F eerier. 1891. 

K, C’li \M!iAri).” 

Till* curves which are thus atte.-'tdl to exist in the luasourv eoii- 
sTi'uction and to have tteen measured with otiicial eoneurrence and 
iissistance are i-onvex curves in the exterior plan of the cornice on 
hoth long sides of the l)iiilding of about tive inches deviation from 

^traight line at their centre. The curve' are partly produced 
by leaning out the walls and engaged columns at and near the 
Centres of the side.s. I dirt of tlie curve' may l:)e obtained by a 
gradually [)rpjected arrangement of the blocks of the cornice itself, 
but the cutting of its protilc' and dentils is too rich and compli- 
cated to allow of a detinite observation on this point, as long a.s 
■the masonry above is concealed by the modern roof and gutter. 
Slight curves con\-ex to the line of \-ision niav also be ob'Crved in 
the -walls and engaged columns of the temple at the level of the 
.'tylobate. Although the decorative carving of the tem]ile, frieze, 
cornice and caj)itals i.s extremely rich, the masonry will not 
compare with that of the Parthenon or other Greek temples for 
lefinement of ijuality or construction. The curves, and the 
masonry arrangements by which they are produced, correspond 
to what one might expect from the general distinctions between 
the art of the Empire and that of the v century b. c. in Greece. 
However, although the masonry is coarse and careless as com- 
pared with the Parthenon, there can be no doubt that the joints 
of the cornice masonry .show close fitting and that they are with- 
out any of the breaks on the East side which a movement of 
masonry due to bulging from accidental causes would necessarily 
exhibit. One piece of the cornice on the West side, that nearest 
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the South corner, ha-; slipped downward and has weathered badlv 
at the exposed surface, hut tlie joint has not parted even here, 
d'lie curve of the East side coi-nice appears to he nearlv doid^le 
that of five inches whicli I inea-iured on the West side, hut as tlie 
joints liave parted here. 1 took the advice of M. ChaTiibaud not to 
measure this curve. 

One result of tliis extraordinaiw deflection in construction — ex- 
traordinarv. that is, in its amount, from the stand]ioint of tlie 
I’arthenon curves (which are more than doubled here for the 
given length). — is to give a prmionnced etfect of a rising curve 
in elevation to the entablature and cornice of the long sidi-s. ,\,s 
seen at an angle of forty-five degrees a curve convex in plan will 
produce the ettect of an tspial curve in eU‘Vation — so 1 am advised 
by experts in perspective. "I’liu- the observer standing near the 
centre of one of the long sides of the .l/e/.sea ('(irn'v and looking 
at the cornice at an angle of forty-five <legrees has the eifect of a. 
curve in elevation double that of the long sides of the Parthenon 
for the given length and about tlii’ee times as great as the curves 
of the Parthenon at the ends of that building, which correspond 
approximately to the length of the long sides of the ( Wr/vV. 

The eye wouhl naturally discount this effect as being one of per- 
spective and it is puite cei'tain, whatever may have been the pur- 
pose of the curves, that this a[)[iarent increase of dimension is one 
of theii' results for all eyes. E\ en when the curve is noticed the 
optical illusion is the same, for it is absolutely inijiossible for the 
eye to detect the curve as being anything but the optical curve of 
a line seen in persp>ective when facing the sides of the building. 
It is onlv hv sighting near the angles that the curve is si‘en to be 
in the masonry. 

It was this appearance of a rising curve in elevation, as seen 
in a photograph of the Jlaisun ( 'arrcc in New ^ ork in 1879, 
which led me since that time to believe that the Greek curves 
would be fouTul in the ( 'urru . and my visit tt» Ximes was 

conserpiently made for the p)urpose ot verifying this suspicion. 
The fact that Nimes was settled by a colony ot .\lexandrian 
Greeks, gave an additional .stimulus to my anticipations. It has 
alwavs appeared to me imjirobable that the use of the Greek 
curves should have been unknown to the Koman impei ial period. 
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seeing that our only authority reg-anlitig them in ancient litera- 
ture is a Koinaji who reconunomlod their use; and seeing, also, 
that it was the preseriiition of Vitruvius which tirst suggested to 
Pennethorne that the eurve,s might be found in the Parthenon^ 

My observations at Nimes agitate once more the still unde- 
fermiued questicm as to the [)urpose of the (freek curves in 
general. The explanation ottered by Penrose ’ starts from the 
tendency to an o])tieal downward detleetion (•• alveolation ”) in 
the straight eortiice line of the pediment, and su[)i)osi‘S the rising 
curve of this line to have had the piirp()se of counteracting this 
o[)tical defection; but in the Mm.-io)! (Jurree nothing has been 
done to counteract this “alveolation” which is very apparent in 
this building for the pediments; so much so that it appeared to 
me that this downward curve has even been exaggerated by the 
masonry constrindion. It has been made probable by Thiersch * 
that there is an •* alveolation,’’ or optical d()wnward detiection, 
in the stylobate lie.es of a (dreek temple as seen from below near 
the angles, and he supposes that the rising curves of the temple 
flanks were intended to correct this etieet; but it is impossible 
that a l)ulging curve of live, inches detleetion was (mnstrueted in 
the Mni.son with I'efei'ence to an “ alveolation ” of the side 

lines. Two considerations are conclusive on this head: (a) The 
“ alveolation ” was left without correction in the straisrht lines 
of tlie pediments, where; it is naturally much more pronounced, 
(b) Thienseh does not claim an “ alveolation ’’ for the side lines 
except as seen near the angles, and here the bulging curve of the 
Moison Oa'n'.e could not produce the optical correction. 

The German architect Hoffer, whose ol)servations of the hori- 
>:ontal curves of the I’ai'thenon were contemporaneous with those 
of Pennethorim, believed the curves to have had the 2)uri)ose of 
increasing tin; apparent size of the building acitording to the 
pi-inci|)les of curvilinear perspective.^ d’his suggestion was re- 

* Tin* v-xisti'iipe <it’ tiie curves in th« ain;i*tnt nionurnent') appeared -ii* improbable 
to tbe urcbltPct, Wilkiri", who published a tnin^ilation of Vitruviu-s in 1812, that he 
add id a foot-note to the pas^ai^e on the curves, iiitimalinij that such a refinement 
pro))ab]y never oxi-stetl in a<dual jmictice. 

^ Frinc.^pJps Athenian Are,h lecture. 

^ Opt'ischp. Tiin$(.hiJ}t<}en auf Aem Gehiete de^i Arehitectnr. 

^ Winner liauzeilvnf], 18HH. 
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vived by Boiitniv' in ISJO. Both these students confined their 
explanations to a point of view assnnied to be nearly op})osite the 
■centres of the building and at some little dhtanee from it, and I 
think it has not been ob-'Crved that a line or surface, concave to 
tbe standpoint of vision, may produce a perspective illusion from 
every standpoint of vision to which it is concave. According to 
the teachings of perspective experts, a detiection or curve in a 
line or surface supposed to be straight concave to the line of 
sight, throws the extremity of that line, by an o})tieal illusion, 
to the point which that extremity would occuiw in a straight 
line of greater length, it follows fivnn this that a curving line not 
■obtrusive to the eye may produce a iiersitecti\ e illusion from 
every standpoint of vision to which it is concave. The proposi- 
tion that a line or surface with curve convex to the line of vision 
may produce a perspective illusion for every standpoint to which 
it is convex, can be demonstrated without mathematics. I was 
tempted to submit it to the architects of Ximes above mentioned, 
and it now has the ratification of a professor of perspective. The 
proposition is probably novel. Should it meet wider acceptance 
it would not prove that the curves of the JL'i.'-oii ('ori'i'f had, 
among other possible purposes, a perspective intent : but it 
would prove that they have a perspective effei't as result, and 
would conse(iuently explain why they have so far escaped notice. 
The propo.'ition may be stateil for lines or surfaces convex to the 
line of vision and having apparently or approximately erpiidis- 
tant divisions, as follows; For every such line or surface assumed by 
the eye to be straight; given a point of view not ojiposite the centre 
of the line, the spaces neare.st the eye are unduly widened and 
the spaces farther from the eye are unduly foi'eshortcucd — hence 
a perspective illusion. For every such line or surface assumed 
by the eye to be straight ; given a point of view opposite the 
centre divisioti. all other divisions are unduly foreshortened, and the 
centre division, which has increased width, as being nearer the 
eye, gives the norm of computation- — hence a pers[)ecti\ e illusion. 
The proposition is, therefore, that all architectural curves, 
in lines [U'csumably or apparently straight, may produce a per- 
spective illusion from whatever point viewed. In 18Stj this 

^ Philosophie de Varchiieciure en Grtce. 
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proposition, in tliis ^liape. was verlmlly laid before a distiiiyiiished 
American areliiteet and perspective expert, and war' not received 
with disfavor. Tlie most important etfect of a curve convex tO' 
the line of vir-ion in the upper line of a building is, however, 
"uithout doubt, its tendency to exagg'erate the ordinary appear- 
ances of curvilinear perspective, in this upper line, especially 
on near approach to the luiilding’. At points inside the angle of 
forty -live degrees the apparent elevation of that jiart of the cornii-e 
nearest the spectator is enormously increased, and the perspective 
etfect of the descending lines, as seen on either side in persiiective, 
is therefore enormously exaggerated. I’lates I and II illustrate 
this etfect in bird's-eye view. It is so nunli greater than the 
other etiect I have suggested for a convex curve that the former 
seems hardly worth debating — unless we conceive that even the 
most delicate changes of appearance in dimension involve an 
optical mystification which was one result sought. 

I should be sorry to damage the eti'ect of a positive and matter 
of fact ob'ervation of great importance t(.) arclneologists by the 
introduction of theoretical matter, but the existence of a temple 
with curves confined to those conv(‘X in plan is undoubtedly out- 
side the limit of explanations hitherto offered tor the (Ireek curves. 
Moreo\’er there must be a reason why a rather obvious 2'henom- 
eiion has hitherto escaped notice in a temple as well known as the 
J/o/sec tb/'Ac'. Xo doubt the fiiA impulse of any modern builder, 
architect or expert is to attribute detiectioiis in the masonry of an 
ancient building to movements in the masonry due to accidental 
causes after construction and this cause of oversight must also be 
considered. 

The intercolunmar .spacings on the West flank of the J/cdo/t 
Carrn: are as follows, measured from South to X(u-th in feet ajid 
inches— 4. 2; 4. 3: 4,31; 4, 31 : 4, dj ; 4, 3 : 4, 31 ; 4, 3 : 4, 3 : 4, 
41. The intercolunmar si»acings on the East flatdv, measured 
from South to Xorth, are as follow.s — 4, 6: 4. (! : 4, -3: 4, 4] ; 4, 
3: 4, bl : 4, If; 4, 1; 4. 8 J ; 4. 4. The intereolumnar spacings 
at the Facade (Xorth) end ot the teniide are, as measured from 
East to West— 4, If: 4, i : 4, 3 ; 4, 1 ; 41. At the South end 
measured from East to West these spacings are — 4; 4,l;4,3i' 
4, 1 ; 4, 3. 
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The icreiitest varuitioii in the intereohinmiiition.-; nf the Tar- 
thenon is about an inch and a half. Between the highest and 
lowest measurements here we obtain a variation of five inches. 
There does not appear to he any scheme in the Parthenon intercol- 
umniations excepting that of o}itical mystification and it mav be 
that these variations have no other pnrpo^e. The only scheme 
to which we find no exception in the JLii.ion t h, ,-,'t is that the 
central intercolumniations of each dank and of each end are wider 
than the spaces adjacent. Boutmy has announ<-ed a perspective 
scheme in the spacing ot' the metopes of the Partlienon which 
have a maximum variation of over three inches in favor of the 
central s])acings, as against tho.--(‘ of tlie anglo. 

My measurements at Ximes were much assi.,reil by introduc- 
tions from Profes'ur Ifeginald Stuart Poole, who wu' acpuainted 
in advance with the anticipated result' of my vi'it. M. Henri 
Eevoil. Architect of Hi'toric Monuments, allowed me to place 
ladders against the building, and M. Augii-re deputed several 
workmen from the nmni«'iiial employes and one of his as~istants 
to hel]) me. Tile .l/uhe,/ (’iirru' is. however, incluiling the eleva- 
tion of the styloliate. as liigh U' the Parthenon, and it wa' found 
necessary to employ workmen accust(.>meil to reiiairing roofs. 
These scaled the building by knotted ropc' hung from the roof, 
and after securing themselves bc'ide tlie cornice by iron hooks 
and a Itody belt, were able to determine the curve of the cornice 
by dropping a idumb-line from three diderent ]ioints (the angles 
and centre) to the stylobate below. The point' thus dxed were 
marked and the amount of dedection was then established Iw a 
surveyor’s line. M. C’hambaud has a very exact knowledge of 
the roof and cornice masonry of the temple, having personally 
inspected the joints of the cornice iluring repairs which he made 
on the roof, and his verdict on the ([uestioii' of cornice ma'onry 
must be regardeil as dual. 

II. 

There is said to have been a colony of Alexandrian (Ireeks 
settled at Ximes, and the indueuces of (ireek art and (dreek 
race are generally recognized tor Southern Fram e. This may 

® There is ancient authority for thi** statement, but I have hi^t my reference 
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be an explanation of the survival of the (Ireek retiueinent of li()ri- 
zoiital curves at this piarticnlar point. Inasmuch as the (Ireek 
curves are n'cnerally known as having been curses in elevation 
(not in plan), the existence of curves convex in plan on the long 
•sides of the Poseidon temple at I’aestuin is a fact to be empha- 
sized. Penrose sup[)Oses that s-urves at Ihestum are eontiued to 
the pediments at the ends of the temple (cursms in elevation), but 
Jacob Ibirckliardt attests the existence of convi-x cornice curves in 
plan itn the long 'ides of the temple, and as being in the masonry 
construction and not owing to displacement.'" This observation by 
Ihirckhardt is noted by Thiersch. The latter assumes, without 
})roof, an accidental cause. Burckhardt Citnlines his explanation 
t(t the point that the curved line has more beajity than the line 
which is mathematically straight, and that an effect of life and 
grace is obt. lined Ijy its use. Since we now have at least two 
cases of classic temples showing curves in plan on the cornice 
line, as ilistinct from curves in elevation, it seem> wise to jiublish 
observations which I have made for curves in plan, convex to the 
line of vi'ion. in the temple coui'ts at Karnak. Luxor, and Edfou. 
Mr. John Peunethorne, wlio discovered the curves of the Parthe- 
non in Ls.JT, had discovered two years earlier (1833) convex 
curves in plan in the cornice.' of the secom.l court at .Medinet 
Ilabou: but this observation was not published until 1878. and 
seems to have been utterly overlooked since that date by all 
Egyptologists. These curves have eight inches deflection on the 
short side of the court and four inches deflection on its long side. 
Thoy are an excellent illu'ti’ation of the optical illusion Avhich 
re.'ultr- fi’om a curve convex to the line of vision. It was impos- 
sible for me when standing in the court to distinguidi these lines 
from the cuiues of perspective. Every person who has been in 
the -iecond court at Medinet Ilabou, without noticing these curves, 
must have discounted their effect into an ap[iearanco of greater 
length in the sides of the court : and it sliould be borne in view that 
a knowledge of the existence of these masonry curves is not the 
slighte.'t detriment to the optical illusion. It is only on the roofs 
of the porticoes and by sighting from the angles that the curves 
are detected as independent of Optical etlect. It may be added 

Dd/' Ci'-erone, vol. i, p 5. 
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that Ei<'y|it()]o<;’i-'ts are i>'eiiei'ally agreed in attributing a })urpO'e 
of perijiective illu-^ion to the arrangement of apartments in cer- 
tain Egyptian temples, as regard.s the gradual de.scent in height 
of apartments, the gradual asi-ent in line of pavement, and the 
grailual narrowing in of apartments in the direction away from 
tile entrance. This is mentioned, for instance, hy I’rofes'O!' 
Mas[)ero. also hy Professors Keginald Etuart Poole and Rawlinson. 

own observ ations in Egypt supplementary to those of Mr. 
Pemiethorne. may now he noticed. .\t Edfoii 1 observed curve.s 
of j)lan in the cornices ol the great court conve.v to the line of 
vision. I measure(l the curve on the roof of the East siile of the 
court and found that it amounted to ten inches. I believe the 
length of the side is 140 feet. This cornice has moved forward 
undoubtedly, as shown l.w a parting of its joints and Ipv the ])art- 
ing of joints on the inside faces of the columns supporting it. but 
I measured curves on each of the four sides of the court iit the 
!cre/ of the p'lrtnnTf. all convex to the centre of the court, each with 
a (letiection of one and a half inches. Eroni the construction of 
the courts at Medinet Ilabou and at Edfou. it is clear that the 
curves were ol)tained in the Egyjitian cornice by a gradual lean- 
ing forward of the colunius of a court, the loan to the trout 
increasing as the columns approach the centre. At Medinet Ilabou. 
for instance, the curve in the line of columns near the bases is 
not ])erceptible to the eye when sighting tor it, although the 
maximum of curvature in cornices is eight inches and instantly 
detected by sighting on the level of the roof. This method of 
construction would explain the displacement ot the cornice at 
Edfon, whiidi has exaggerated the curves, for all earthquakes and 
other forces tending to disintegrate the masonry would tend to 
weaken the building in the direction to which the columns were 
already leaned. 

I found curves in the lines of the columns at Lu.xor in every 
court, and in eavdi <'ase convex to the centre ot the c(^urt. These 
curves measured from one and a halt inches to seven inches 
deflection. The central columns on two sides of the rear court 
at Luxor are shored up by beams since the excavation, finished 
in 1891, and would otherwise fall forward into the court. This 
movement of the columns is to be explained by an original con- 
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struction, like that at Mediiiet Iliibon atul Edfou. At least that 
is my >uggestioii. The great court at Kaniak was still so tilled 
with ruhhish in 1801 that one could a<cend to the line ot the 
architraves on hoth portico sides of the court. By sighting along 
the line of these architraves I veritied the existence of very pro- 
nounced curves of several indies, convex to the centre of the 
court. I think that these curves may he owing, to some e.xtent, 
to masonry displacement, hut that this displacement has heen a 
movement toward the centre of the court, owing to an original 
lean of the columns and original curve of the architraves in this 
direction. ^\.t Medinet Ilahou the [lortieo roots of the second 
court are in tine preservation, and there has not heen the slightest 
parting ofjoints or disjilacement of masonry whicli could suggest 
an accidental cause for the curves. 

We will notice finally, once more, tliat the etfcct of such con- 
vex ciu'Nes in the up[icr line of a huilding is to increase the 
appearance of dimension to an e.xtraordinary degree on near 
approach: that a convex curve is efjU<d in ettect. at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, to a curve of the same detlection in elevation: 
and tlnit two writers, viz.. Hotter and Boutmy, have attributed 
the dreck curves in elevation to a purpose of persjieotive illusion. 

.Vll these \’arious facts may he considered as helpful to an 
nnilcrstanding of the curves of the J/m.s-c// Curru and of the tem- 
}ile of I’oscidon at Picstum. 

1 piihlished an article in Scrihner's Magazine for ,\ugust 1ST4, 
entitled "A Lo-t .Art,” in which the purpose of optical illusion was 
asci'ihed to I'crtain curves in masonry of tlie cathedral and other 
churches at Pisa, 'fhe announcement that deceptive perspective 
schemes in the arrangement of arches, pier spacings, and walls, is 
a widesiiread phenomenon in Mediieval cathedrals is probably 
original with me and I shall soon publish a work on this subject. 
The more wide-pread in time and place the use of optical reline- 
nients in architecture appears to have heen, the greater jiroha- 
hility attaches to each new instance of demonstrated intentional 
construction in which such an effect was obtained, that the effect 
obtained was intentional. 

iServ \ ork City. W.m. IIexry Goodyear. 

February. l8h5. 



SOME RE('KXT RESULTS OF THE UXIYERSITY OF 
FEXXSYLYAXrA EXCAYATIOX^S AT AMITUR, 
ESPECIALLY OF THE TEMPLE HILL. 

[Pr.ATE-i HI, [V. Y.] 


The expedition to Rahylonia wliicii wa:^ 'Oiit I)!!! under in\' 
direetina eomiuoneed excavations at X’ippur February dth. 1880, 
and contitmed theiu tin' two inontlis. AXork wa.? resumed Janu- 
ary 14tli. 1800. and eoiitinued f()r flic -pace of tour montlis. Hur- 
insi’ the lirst year wa* worked wirli a maximum force of 200 men. 
Xaturally a large iiart of our work wa.s tentative, esjiecially the 
work upon the temiilc. During the second year we worked with 
a maximum force of about 400 men: and wliilc we employed a 
considerable number of rhc'c in digging for tablet' and making 
soundings in various part' of the extensive mounds, by far the 
larger part itf the force was. from the outset, concentrated on the 
systematic exploration of the Teiintlc Hill. 

In 1802 a second exyicdition was sent out under the direction 
of Air. .1. H. Haync'. a member of my stall during the first two 
years. wln> had also had experience with other expeditions, espe- 
cially the AXolfe expe<lition and the expedition to Assos. 

Air. Havnes commenced excavations April 11th, 180o. and con- 
tiimed them until April od. 1894, resuming work again June 4th, 
l8'.)4, and continuing down t(.) the present time. His average 
force of workmen em[iloyed has been about .30. and from Septem- 
ber 1st, 1893, itntil AMvember 24th. 1894, this force was concen- 
trated upon the Temple Hill, continuing the systematic excava- 
tions which had been carried on at that point, and especially 
upon the ziggurat of the temple and its immediate surroundings. 

A considerable section of the temple in front of the ziggurat to 
the southeast, has been removed, stratum after stratum, and the 
ziggurat itself followed down from its latest form to its earliest 
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witli great care. The eoniplete results of this work canuot he 
published until .Mr. Haynes' expedition has returned, and there 
has been an opportunity tor him and others to work up those re- 
sults ; but combining- what was done under niy direction during 
the tirst two years with what Mr. Haynes ha> so far reported for 
the subsequent two years, I am able to present some sort of a 
sketch of the history of the great temple of Bel at Xippui’. 

The accompanying plan (J'late iii) will give some idea of the ap- 
pearance of the temple enclosure at the close of the tirst two years' 
e.N:ea\-ations. The shaded portions on this map represent actual 
excavations. It evill be observed that the ziggurat has wiiig-like 
or buttress-like projections on all four sides and is curiously irreg- 
ular in form. The ziggurat. as here represented. i> compo.-ed of 
two stages. About it. on all sides, we tind rooms or corridors. 
The ziggurat, with the various rooms, corridors and the like 
which surrounded it, was enclosed by a huge wall, vdiich towards 
the southeast stood to the height of over 60 feet, and was almost 
50 feet thick at its base. On the top of this wall, on the south- 
eastern side, we found a scries of rooms. There were irregular, 
tower-like Tiiasses at three of the corners of the great wall. The 
western eorner, and a part of the southwestern side near the 
Avestern corner, eoald not he found at all. having been apparently 
destroyed by water. .\t the eastern corner there was a singular 
mistake, owing to the hn.-k of instruments of jirecision. by which 
the angle was made obtuse instead of right, thus giving the en- 
closure a curiously irregular shape. The corners of the great 
enclosure and of the ziggurat itself were not accurately orientated 
— the northern corner of the ziggurat pointing 12 degrees east ot 
the magnetic north. 

But to commence with the section A, B : the a[)parent level ot 
the Shatt-en-Xil, or canal bed, which jiasses through the mounds 
( if Xippur, is several meti'r.s above the true level of virgin soil, the 
old canal having tilled up gradually with washings from the 
mounds about it. I sank a shaft to the dejith of 10.4 metres 
from the 14 metre level, or 5.4 meters below the canal level, on 
the outer surface of the great wall, without reaching bed earth : 
and 51r. Haynes reports a depth of 68^ feet, or almost 21 metres, 
from the surface of the 14 metre level to virgin clay in a shaft 
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sunk by him in the li-reat trench on the temple plateau, which 
wciuld make virgin soil 7 metres below the canal level. [ think 
this must have been an exceptional [ilace, and that the true 
soil level is in general not much more than 5 metres below the 
canal level. My excavations were actually <-ontinued some two 
weeks after this section wa> completed, with the rer'ult. .~o far as 
depths go, of reaching 19.-3 metres in the trench outside of the 
great wall instead of 18, as there indicated; of removing the 
inner wall, and of carrying the trench inside of the great wall and 
between it and the ziggurat down to 11..') metres below the 14 
metre level, at which depth we found the fonndatiour' of walls of 
the famous Sargon. king of Akkade, 3, son h. c. Tlie trenches 
were connected with one an(>ther by a tunnel passing through the 
great wall, while a similar tunnel led from the trench outside of 
the great wall, through the mass of ruhl.ile before it. to the exca- 
vations marked '■ Shrine of Bur Sin.“ 

The greatest depth reached under the ziggnrat itself is not 
shown by this section, since it was otf the line. By mean' of the 
trench, marked .50 on the plan, and the tunnel, marked 10 , a 
poiid 2 metres below plain level was reached under the western 
corner of the ziggnrat. 

(’oinmencing at .\. on the le\'el of the Shatr-eii-Xil. there was 
a low wall-like line of mounds rising 3 to 4 metres above [ilain 
level, with a gate-like breach in the nnd<lle. This proved to con- 
tain a row of booths or small rooms with walls of mud brick. 
In the particular room or booth through which the section line 
passes, in the northern corner of the room, was found a large 
number of inscribed objects of ivory, ght'S. turquoise, agate, 
malachite, lapis lazuli, magnesite, feldspar, r/c., some in the pro- 
cess of manufacture and some conqilete, together with material 
not yet worked. All these had been contained in a bo.x which 
had been buried by the falling in of the earth of the walls or 
roof and decayed annty, leaving .-igns of its existence in long cop- 
per nails, in the position of the objects when fruiml, and in some 
slight traces of oxidation left in the earth by decaying wood. 
These objects Were founil from 1.5 to 2.5 metres below the sur- 
tace. The inscribed objects belonged to kings of Babylon of the 
Cossiean dynasty, from Burna-Buriash, 1342 b. c.. to Ivadashman- 
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Tur^ti, 1241 B. c. Xo later building’.s had been erected at this 
point. The walls of the bootb.s rested upon a foundation of earth 
heaped uji for the purpose, but where we carried excavations 
lower, as in the breaeli-like opening, we found that other build- 
ings hud existed there at an earlier period. 

Behind this outer low wall-line was a depression of the surface, 
beyond which again the ground sloped up tpiite steeply to the 
suniniit of the temple plateau, which was 14 metres abi->ve plain 
level. On this slope, at the point indicated in the section, was 
found the shrine of Aniar-Sin or Bur-Sin, a.s the name is vari- 
ously read, indicated on tlie plan at Xo. 11. This shrine stood 
on a platform of burned brick. Its walls were built of burned 
brick laid in bitumen, and ti'om 7 to 14 cour'es were still in 
place. Almost all of the l)ricks bore a brief dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to Bel by Bur-Sin, king of Tr. about 2400 B. c., and longer 
inscriptif.m.s by the same monarch were found (.ui two line diorite 
door sockets in the tu'O doorways. This building faced towards 
the ziggurat, as shown on the [)lan. Behind it, and belonging to 
it. was a u'ell, also <if burned brick, .apparently there had been 
statuary and ornamental basreliefs in connection with thi.s shrine. 
An e.Kcavution of the gully beneath it revealed a pair ()f clasped 
hands from a dim'ite statue, wiiich must have been similar to 
those found at Tello. and several inscribed fragments, including 
three fragments of basreliefs. An archaic looking mortar of vol- 
canic stone was also tbuud at the same place. These objects are 
re[)ro<lm-ed in Xo. 2 of Plate v. 

As We found it. tijis little bnilding faced against a huge towering 
wall, under the debris tVom wliichit had been buried, 1)nt at the time 
of its erection eitlier the wall did not rise above the level of the 
platform of this temple, or, if it did, there was in it a large ojiening 
serving as an entrance to the temple at this point. 4Valls of 
brick of lA-Gur (2800 n. c.) are buried in the great wall. These 
walls were part of a causeway ascending from a point about on a 
level with and nearly in front of this shrine of Bur-Sin, to the 
top of the first terrace of the ziggurat. This shrine, therefore, 
reminds me by its position of the high places of the gates,” 
mentioned in the books of Kings (as, for example, ii K., 23:8). 
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At a later date a eeitaiii l\in<r Gaiide seratelied lii.s inscription 
on the side of one (jf the d(K>r sockets of Ihii’-Sin. Of this kiiiLi' 
we know notlnng', except that he caused his iianie to he scratched 
on the Work of several older king's at Xippur: and his inscrip- 
tions also stand hv theni'ches on tlirt'o large, rude inarlile srones. 
Jlis in'cri[itions are extremely harharmis in appearance. On top 
of the ruins of this shrine of Ihir-Sin we t()nnd a poor wall of 
mud hriek. witli no clue to its ag'e, and altove fhi' a mas- of d-'- 
hris which liad tallen from the great wall a!io\e. 

The g'l'eat wall was of really colos-al [)i-oportions. It liad a 
slope of one in four. ,\.r the hottom it wa- 1 •') inefi-es in thick- 
ness, and at tlie top. as it at pi-eseut stand'. 0 metres. f'or Id 
meti'es helow the level of tlie [ilatean this wall wa- hnilf enrii'e'y 
of unbaked brick, but below this, for metre', it eon~i'ted of 
earth faced with a easing of baked briek .'.at m. in Thickttes', and 
the slope of this lower p-art was less than rlrat ot' the ttpper. d’bar 
the wall WU' not homogeneous and all eonstrueted at one time was 
clear, among other things, from the fact that a portion of the 
brick causeway, by which in ('r-Gur's day access was had to the 
upper stages of the ziggurat. was imbedded in it. A wall had 
evidently existed at thi.s point fr<>m time immemorial. rei)airi.'d 
and built upon hy men of many ages, until it re;iehed its [)rosen'' 
height. Originally, as shown by the fragments of a transverse 
wall found at a low IcN'eh ther<‘ was an entrance ()ver thi.s wall on 
the southeastern side, by means of steps m' an inelined plane; 
and as late as the time itf Jdur-Siu there was still an entrance a" 
this point. -Vt the time of the last great reconstruction this wad 
was raised to a niuch greater height, perhaps tin- purpose' of de- 
fence, and there is no trace of an entrance in frc.mt. Rooms were 
built upon this last wall, as shown in the plan. On its inner -ide 
this wall was intended, in the last recoii'truction, to be above 
ground to the dej^th of 5.5 metres only, the rest being a retaining 
Avail to enclose a terrace. That terrace, as Ave found it, Avas com- 
posed largely of debris, but in many places, especially along the 
line of the Avails, Avas found a filing of unbaked l^ricks in large 
square blocks. A someAvhat similar Avail surrounded the temple 
enclosure on all sides, and each side has roughly an outside meas- 
urement of 200 metres, excepting for the difference caused by the 
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fact that at the eastern corner, as already stated, by some mis- 
take the angle was made ohtnse instead of right. The corners 
of the wall, a.- of the building in general, point approximately 
toward the cardinal points, in such a manner, however, that the 
fiorthern corner is 12° east of north. It may he added that I 
observed similar inaccuracies of orientation at Mughair (Ur) and 
Warka (Erech). The orientation of Babylonian buildings was 
merely approximate, and [ am inclined to think that it was deter- 
mined originally Iw the trend of the valley and the prevailing 
winds rather than by astron<:>mical observations. 

Within this outei- wall on the southeastern side of the temple 
there was, as will he seen from both the seihion and the plan, an 
hiner wall with two almost circular towers. The depth of this 
wall was 0..5 metres. It evidently was in existence at the time of 
Ur-(.Tur, and was perhajis tirst built by him. It mu.st have been 
rebuilt and added to from time to time until it received its pres- 
ent form at the time of the last great reeonstruetic,in. As we 
found it, in the upper 5 metres of its surface it was beautifully 
plastered or stuccoed, while the lower 4.5 metres consisted of 
plain unplastered blocks of unbaked brick. A section of this 
wall was ultimately removed as far as the tower marked 63 in the 
plan, in trench 1 ; and that trench itself was carried a metre 
lower throughout than is shown in the section. This was done 
by me. Mr. Haynes more than doubled the breadth of this great 
trench, extending it toward the northeast, and also carrying it 
northwestward through the projecting .-outheastern wing of the 
/dggurat up to the line of the inner and more ancient ziggurat. 
He also removed all additions to the ziggurat itself until he had 
re.ached the original structure of Ur-(Iur. 

As will be seen from the plan and section, the great trench 
■vas carried in the tirst two years only u[) to the southeast wing of 
the ziggurat; but another trench was carried around the entire 
ziggurat, and that structure, a solid mass of brick and mud-brick, 
was explored through all its strata by means of tunnels and cuts. 
By this means we were able to ascertain that there was another 
and older ziggurat inside of that which our excavations had laid 
hare. The cut through the core of the ziggurat (Ho. 52) showed 
us that the depth of the mass of unbaked brick was 23 metres 
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from highest pi^int. With the exception of the outer casing 
belonging to the last great restoration, this mass was homogene- 
ous in construction, consisting of unbaked bricks of small size, 
and in shape not unlike the ordinary l^ricks in use to-day. These 
were the bricks of Cr-Gur. They were laid in three ditferent 
ways ; first a la^’er on the edge, with the fiat sides out ; then a 
layer on the edge, with the ends out ; and then a layer on the fiat 
side, with the edges out. These bricks were often somewhat 
crushed out of shape by the weight resting upon them. Below 
the ziggurat, at the point of cutting (Xo. 52), we found first a 
metre of black ashes, and then a metre of earth, with occasional 
fragments of pottery. When we tunneled beneath the ziggurat 
at its western corner, 2(1 metres below the le\’el of the siimndt, 
we found a drain of [)ottery rings, a fragment of a wall of baked 
bricks, plano-convex, tlie convex surface marked with thumb 
grooves, [irecisely simihir to those shown on figures 15 and 16; 
an illegible fragment of an unbaked tablet, and a beautiful jade 
axe-head. 

In a cutting at the other end of the ziggurat (Xo. 53), which 
descended about 9 metres from the top, we found so many bricks 
and the like as to suggest the e.vistence on the summit of the zig- 
gurat at some period, of a brick structure of some sort; but all 
surface layers of the ziggurat of the later and earlier periods 
alike were so ruined and Avorn away by the action of water that 
it was impossible to reach certainty on this matter. 

As will bo seen from the plan, tlie ziggurat, as discovered, was 
peculiarly irregular in structure. On both sides of the northern 
corner (Xo. 54) was a paneled wall of brick. This is a jiart of the 
ziggurat of Meli-Shiha. Everywhere else his ziggurat was 
buried under a new wall of huge blocks of mud-brick. Dotted 
lines at Xos. 38, 7, 49, 8, cb'., on tlie [)lan show remnants of older 
brick structures in various [)arts of tlie temple area, notably a 
grand tower at the northern corner (Xo. 38), buried in the mud- 
brick buildings of the last restoration. 

Space will not permit an extended description of the meaning 
of the accompanying plan. Excavations were made, as will be 
seen, over a large extent of space, and in a general way the tem- 
ple in its last reconstruction was laid bare. 
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In view of the ii'reat size ot the temple — which covered within, 
its inner walls a surfaeo of about eiuht acres — it was impossible 
to excavate the whole of it systematically, retnoviiii;’ stratum atter 
stratum. For this purpose wo chose, as shown in Fig. 2 a sec- 
tion immediately in front of the zig-gurat to the southeast, be- 
tween the ziggurat and the great wall, and conducted a large 
trench wdth a view of determining the successive strata. This 
enabled us to treat also the wall on one side and the ziggurat on 
the other. Fltirnately it was found necessary to remove consid- 
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erable portions of the ziggurat in order to get at the origimd con- 
structions. and to carry the large trench around the ziggurat on 
all sides. 

'Well' and similar shafts were sunk at other parts of the tem- 
ple, wherever a favorable opportunity seemed to [iresent itself, for 
the [lurpose of confirming, checking und reinforcing the results 
obtained from the excavation of the s|iace in front of the ziggu- 
rat: but in giving the result of the excavations for the [(urpose 
of determining the history of the temple, I shall confine myself 
to the large trench in front of the ziggurat and to the results ob- 
tained in the excavation of the ziggurat itself, premising that 
there are still many matters which need to be worked out more 
fully, and w'hich can be only tentatively given until the full re- 
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suits of Mr. IIiiviiL's’ work uro ;it liaiul, ;inil have been c<jiiipared 
•carefully with the result of the work of tlie first two years. 

Before e.Kcavations began the ziggiirat was an almost conical 
hill, known to the Arabs as Bint-el-Aniir (Daughter of the Prince). 
Around this, on all sides, was a plateau, seamed here and there 
with very deep gulleys. The general height of this was 14 
metres (see for general appearance of nntuiids Plate I\'). 

On thi^ ]ilateau we found, first of all, a siirfaee layer of 2i to 
di feet of earth. In this, close to the ziggiirat, on the southeast 
•side, were ()oor walls of mud brick, remains of a tmmber of 
rooms or huts of a late perioil. To the northwest of the ziggurat we 
fiiund two or three Jewish bowls, such as were also found in great 
numbers in a Jewish village on another hill, in which latter case 
■coins of the Ivutic period gave ns as a date the vji century after 
Christ. Here and there on the plateau of the ziggurat were 
coffins and tombs, which are to be ascribed variously to the Par- 
thian. Sassanian and Arabic (leriods, although no remains were 
found which would enable us to date any of them with precision. 

The remains in this upper layer of earth jioint to a time when 
the temple was no longer a temple, but when the plateau and 
Hint-el-Amlr wei'c merely a td, the latter aff)rding protection, 
and a side hill for the buibling of huts, and the ti'jrmei’ a suita- 
ble place for burial, according to the ideas of the people. In this 
■stratum, very little below the surface, was a layer of tine white 
ashes, pretty evenly distributed over the surface of the ()lateau, 
evidence apparently of the use of the hill by alkali burners. 

Below this later stratum, or these later strata of earth, we came to 
a series of constrm-tions which belonged together, constituting one 
whole (Fig. d). Walls of unbake<l brick stood to the height of 144 
to l .')?5 feet. To the southeast, northeast and southwi'st of the 
ziggurat were rooms or hou>es : to the northwest and north were 
very tiiu' scries of corridors. The wliole, as indicated in the ()lan 
(Pl. Ill) was bounded by a vast retaining wall. (In the southeast 
si(h‘ the rooms or houses were contained within an inner wall, 
which was relieved by two singular solid towers of a conical 
shape. Outside of this wall, and between it and the great retain- 
ing wall, was a huge corridor. Through the inner wall was no 
door, but passage to the ziggurat was obtained by a circuitous 
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route around to the south and southwest. The walls of the 
rooms and corridors of this series were in almost all cases finely 
stuccoed with a plaster of mud and straw, smoothly laid on, and 
many of them had been tinted, l)ut always seemingly in solid 
colors. 

The accompanying sketches and plans by Mr. Joseph A. Meyer, 
Jr., who has been with Mr. Haynes for the last year as draughts- 
man, will give some idea of the apjrearance and character of the 
rooms to the southeast and east of the ziggurat. All of the- 
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rooms on this level were occupied during two or three successive 
periods, as is shown by the walling up of doors on lower lev'els 
and the opening of others on higher levels, the building of 
threshold upon threshold, etc. The accompanving sketches of 
Mr. Meyer give a specimen ot a house occujiied m three or pos- 
sibly in four successive periods, as shown by the doors. 1 can- 
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not do bettor than to repeat Mr. J[ayiie>' words with regard 
to these sketches : 

“ rig. ■! gives a sketcli in perspective ot the street shown 
in the accompanying plan (Fig. •>). It looks towards the south- 
Boiithwest, and shows its continuation along tlie face of the south- 
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eastern ljuttrcss (tf the /.iggiirat. and under the steps on tlie oppo- 
site side of the great trench. In the middle of the nnpaved 
street is a well-made guttei- of Imrned liricks. The masonry ol 
combined crude and luirned l>ricks, in the left liand middle dis- 
tance, shows a stairway descending from the tilled-up street of 
what seems to he a well-detined pcT-iod in tlie occupancy of these 
houses, and the continued U'e of the street, to the lower room of 
a house, that was continuously occupied and kept free from aeeu- 
inulating earth htng after the street and the neighboring houses 
had become tilled to a higher level with earth and debris, evei, 
after the doors of other houses had been raised to enter the street 
over a low thrc’shold. sonu'tiines of burned, often of crude bricks. 

. . . The walls of these houses clearly show three distinct periods 
in their occupancy. .\fter the first occupation, during which 
time the street and many of the houses were filling with earth. 
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Tlii- -wulis of ci-lkIl- liricks were at least twice raised to a liigher 
altitude, and twice were the doors carried upward to a corres- 
ponding height. 4'he house in the left of the aceoin})anving 
r-ketch (Fiit. 4) shows three doors marking the three clearly- 
detined periods in the history of these houses. The lower door, 
with the segmental aix-h, belongs to the first period : the second 
•lioor was closed by a mass of crude brick, which projected beyond 
the fare of the w;dls; and the <H)ening abo\'e this projection is 
I'ni.' rained door of the third and hist discernible [lei’iod. 

•• Figure 4 also sliott's toward the right hand sketches of 
twti tirejilaees. . . Figure b gives the crosS-section and ground- 
]ilan (.if the street at the point of the door shown in the left hand 
of the foregoing sketch. It also shows cro-s-section and eleva- 
tion of the doors of the first and second periods, belonging to the 
abo\'€* houses, and shown in the sketch and in the section and 
)ilan of the .sti'eet given in Fig.s. 4 and 5. 

Figure 7 is a sketch of the domestic pottery taken from 
this st'ric' of rooms. . . The large va>e in the centre of the group 
was perforated — probaldy to allow the escape of water. Tt was 
sunk below the floor of earth in the northern corner of the room 
.numbered 121 on the accompanying plan (Fig. 5). Around 
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the jar's mouth was a bit of liitumen cement, apparentlv designed 
to coinxy waiter into the jar, which would seem to have served art 
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a drain, although a more uiisaiiitarv method of plumbing eoidd 
scarcely he devised. Drainage was generally eftected by a sluice 
under the threshold of the door into the street, or by a small 
drain through the wall of the house, also into tin- street, the slop- 
ing doors facilitating the fall of the water into the drain. 
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Figure 8 exliibit-i in fletail the curiou> and intere.'tiiig door 
socket and threshold of burned brick seen at f-r on Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 8. — Door-Socket ok Bfr.n’ei' Brick with Part of the Threshold. 
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Figure 9 exhibits the drains and ventilators found in tlie walls 
of houses of the first of the three periods here re])resented. 
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It was e\'ident tliat these rooms or houses were oi-eiipied iluring' 
a eoiisiderahle period of time. S.mie potteiw and n-rraeotta figurine' 
of Greek work (L’j.. 1) show fliat a [loition of that finie at leasf 

was in fhe Seletn-idan jieriod, huf there are no remain.' whieli en- 
able us to fix either a fti'/niiins a or ad yi/T/a for tlie'C liuildings. 
I ani inelined to aserihe their origin to the later llahvlonian em- 
pire, partly on the ground of general siniilaritv to other 'trnet- 
ures of that [leriod found in Bahvlonia. Tlie erueitorm 'hape of 
the zigguraf is. to he sure, unlike anything else whieli has been 
diseovered, lint the relation of those roitnis etr houses to the 
ziggurat is in general tlie same as that of the rooms or houses 
unearthed by llormuzd Ihissam at Borsipiia to the ziggurat of the 
temple of Xebo built by Xebuehadrezzar. 

As already stated, these buildings were remoyed in a line be- 
tween the central portion of the ziggurat and the great wall to 
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the 'outlieii't. rtiii'iuii' rlie r'C-eond vi'ur of miv exeavari(_)n'. and a 
lai'u'e treiieli \var< eolidueted at that point throiiii’h the sueeessive 
strata uinleidvin”' these huildiiii;-':. Tliis trench was very niiieli 
eiilai'ycd hy Mr. Ilayiu*' and carried sfill dee[ier. The y-eneral 
re'ults of the e.xainiiiation of the .successive strata at this point 
vvi'i'c a?- follows : 

d'hc hoiisos or rooms dc'ci-ihed aliove lia<l tlieir foundations 18 
feet hclow till' sin-fataa and rc'ted upon earth, well packed tt)- 
getlu'r. feet in ilepth. 'fids ayain rested upon a mass of ruhble 
and dehris coiitaiuiiiL;' lu) walls, hut great (piautities of hricks and 
fragments ot hrick' with inscripti(Uis of Meli-Shiha. and also 
hricks with green glazi-d surface.s. The same stratum was found 
at the sam ' de[itli on the in^rthwest side, on the southwi'st. and 
on tin,' northeast — that is. on all four side' of the zigyurat, 'fliis 
Would 'cem to indicate that there had heeii a very thorough demo- 
lition of some former structures before that restoration of the 
temple which ga\'i’ the ziggurat its cian-iform shape and sur- 
rounded it with tin.' buildings of unbaked brick which have been 
described above. ft would al'o seeiu that the last important 
builder befoia' the I'eeou'truction. which 1 haw referred to the 
late Ikdwlonian empire, w.i' .Meli-Shiha. This Meli-Sliilia. who, 
as \ve shall tind .shoi'tly. played a very imi'iortant part in the 
reconstruction of the timiple, was identified by Prof. 1 lilprecht, in 
his C)!(l Biihiih)'uiiii (^p. o.5). with Meli-Shikhu. a king 

ot I’abylon of the Cosswan dynasty, who ruled 1171— lloT B. c. 
iNow. however, on the basis of further e.xaminaTiou of more in- 
scrijitions. Prof. Ifilprecht reail' the same not .Meli-Shiha. but 
.\shui'bainpal. thus changing the date to (!d!t-H2G a. e. 

The ni iss of debris and rid)hle, as stated, was about 1 feet in 
thickness, Ilelow this, to the southeast of the ziggurat, and e.x- 
tending as far as the inner wall with the round towers, indicated 
on the plans, there existed, ajijiarently as late as Meli-Shiha's time, 
an open court paved in brick. Various fragments of pave- 
ments were found in ditierent parts of this space, and at one jdace 
three sin.'ceSsive pavements occurred within a space of five feet. 
Inscribed bricks found in some fragments of [lavement show 
that one ot these was the work ot I r-Xinih, king of Isin, pierhaps 
rd.iout 2iin(l 1 !. c. The other pavemeiLts consisted of uninscribed 
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bricks, and it is tliei'cfore ijiijios^ihle to assign to tlniu a certain 
date until t'urtber excavations at the north and .-ontli shall dis- 
cover building'' connecteil witli this |)lattorni wliicb liniv enable 
us to do so. 

During this whole period rlu* line which is now marked by the 
inner wall on the plans ■iceni' t(.) have been the boundary of 
this court rowaril the 'ontliea't, and the two conii-al 'olid towel' 
which were e.xjio'cd by iny excavations a' forming part of tlii' 
last great reconstruction of the tern ph-, appear to liave been in 
existence at the same [dace during thi' wlnde period. 'I'liC'C 
great towers 1 am inclined to compare with the eolmnii' called 
Jacliin and Doaz before tlie temple of ^'ahvv(.dl, at .Icrii'alem. 
with the similar columns before the tein[de at Iliera[Kdi.'?. anil 
before T’lnenician temples. Sindlar columns also existed in tem- 
[des in Arabia, and the towers foinid by lleiit in hi' excavation' 
in -Mashonaland seem to be of the 'aine character. I siipimse 
these towers, therefore, to have been sacred pillars repi'esenting 
the [)rinci[ile of life — gigantic, conventionalized phalli, d'liey do 
not (litter in shapie or [losition frvtin the <'olnmns used in the tcni- 
[des mentioned, but only in material and size. 

At about feet below the surface of the [dateau of the tem[ile. 
to the southeast of the ziggurat. we came upon a [lavement of 
T'r-(jur. about 2S(l() ij. c. This was of crude lu'ick eight feet 
thick at its thicke.st point. It constituted an enormous platf )nn 
or terrace, on the northeastern edge of which 'tood the ziggurtit. 
■while the southeastern part, as tar as the towers, wu' an o[ien 
court. Thi' court was fanked. at least oir [lart of its northea't- 
eru side, bv buildings, but its furtber dimensions we do not know. 
Immediatelv below this WU' found at one [loint another [uivement 
of bricks of unusual size. iN and '2(> inches spuare. with a thick- 
ness of three inches. This pavement wa' identifed by Mr. 
JIavnes as a pavement of the time of Xar;ini-.Sin, king of Akkade. 
3750 B. c., or of Sargon, his father. tlSOO b. e., by comparison of 
inscribed bricks of these same monarebs found elsewhere. Im- 
mediately to the northwest of the temple is ;i plain, bouniled on 
the northern side by a wall line, which seems to be the outer wall 
of the city at that point. I c<tnductecl excavations here in the 
second year of my work, and later IMr. Haynes did the same with 
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greater success. This tvull was found to ooiisist in its lower part 
of unbaked bricks, stamped witli tlic stamp of Xaram-yin, king 
of Akkade. the stamped face turned down. Immediately above 
this, with no intervening' work, was found a wall of Ur-Gur. 
The brii-ks of Xaram-.'^in were of singularly large size, of well- 
mixed clay, tempered with chopped straw, carefully moulded and 
thoroughly dried, sd as to attain an unusual hardness and firm- 
ness of texture, '^fho bricks of I'r-Gur are of almost e([ual e.xeel- 
leiice, but of small size, and of a -hafie much resembling our 
ordinary modern bricks. So characteristic are the bricks of Ur- 
<TUr that it is generally possible to determine a structure of his 
without inscriptions. The bricks of Xaram-Sin, and of Sargon, 
his father, seem to be e(pially charactei-istic in a ipiite opposite 
direction: and it seems, therefore, safe to assign this fragment of 
a platform to one of these kings, especially since their work was 
immediately bebiw that of I'l'-Gur in the outer city wall. 

It should be added that the platform of Xaram-Sin or Sariron 
was not coterminous with that of LT-Gur above it. for at variou.s 
points in the great trench and elsewhere on the plateau I discov- 
ered walls of unbaked brick, among which were three door .sock- 
ets of Sargon, king of Akkade — two td' them ajjparently in place 
and one inverted. I also f mud at this level a clay brick-stamp 
of the same king. There were also ti.iund here quantities of vases 
and vase fragments, chiefiy in marble, of a new king, “ Alu-Shar- 
shid. king of the city," who has been identified by Prof. Hil- 
precht as ot the same dynasty, and approximately, therefore, of 
the same time as Sargon and Xaram-Sin. Other fragments of 
va-es of this latter king, it should be added, were found both by 
Mr. Haynes and myselt above the level ot the Pr-Gur pilatform, 
Some ot them containing a second inscription of that Gande men- 
tioned al)ove, whom Prof Hilpreeht identifies with Gandash, 
founder of the Cossman dynasty, and who, therefore, ruled about 
1450 B. c. It would seem that the stratum of the dynasty of 
Akkade, containing remains of the three kings, Sargon, Xaram- 
Sin and Alu-Sharshid, lay in general immediately below that of 
the dynasty of Pr, represented by Ur-Gur as its great builder. 
The depth of the bottom of the Ur-Gur stratum was nine metres, 
of that of the Sargon stratum about 11.5 to 12 metres. Mr. 
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Haynes continued tlie trench to a point some 16 feet below the 
bottom of the Ur-(hir platform, or about .Id feet beneath the sur- 
face, and sank a shaft to the depth of G81 feet, at which point 
he says that he reached virgin soil, altbongb water was readied at 
aslig'btly higher level. My excavati<.)ns were carried down syste- 
matically to a point 11..') metres below the surface, and by a shaft 
I descended to the depth of 14 metres, oi- 46 feet. At the depth 
of 12.95 metres 1 found a large jar, tlie same as tho-e found 
through all perioils down into the post-Ba!)ylonian. Below the 
depth of about 40 feet nothing war, found by which dates could 
be ti.\e(l. It will be seen from the above tigurcf that, according 
TO the dates ordinarily accepted by .Msyriologists, the upper 40 
feet of accumulations in this great trench repre;^ent a [leriod of nut 
less than 4500 years ; how long a period was reju’esented by the 
284 feet below this level we have as yet no way of determining. 

Figure 10 gives a viiuv from a sketch by Mr. Meyer of the 
condition of Mr. Haynes' excavations at the end of the great 
trench toward the ziggurat, and including the eastern corner of 
the ziggurat. on 8ept. 10th, 1894, after the great southeastern wing 
or buttress ainl the late ziggurat wall built over that of Fr-(.tur 
had been removei.l. I will cpiote Mr. Haynes’ explanation of this 
drawing : 

A is Ur-Gnr‘s hnrneil brick wall, forming the facade of the 
lowest stage of the ziggurat. 

B shows a small part of the causeway (of Ur-Gur). 

C and D are wells sunk to the water-level. 

E is the altar (this will he described later; its upper surface 
was nine feet below the level of the Hr-Gur platform). 

F is a curb of peculiar archaic-looking brick, seven courses 
high. It seems to mark a sacred enclosure, possibly extending 
around the earlier temple. It has been traced through the tunnels 
SS to the southwestern side of the great southeastern projection ot 
the cruciform temple of later Babylonian times. Its limits have 
not been found. (The same wall was found by me under the 
ziggurat, at its western corner.) 

G is a section of the pavement on which the bitumen construc- 
tion was laid to protect the foundations of Ur-Gur ’s ziggurat from 
falling rain. This pavement, from front to back, is ten feet wide. 



TI- — In a tumiel nnderneuth thi^ [laveiiient at II is sliown a sec- 
tion of the very ancient wall recently discovered. Tliis wall nas 
aliout the same hatter as the later wall of Ur-(rur ahove it. Both 



\ 


walls are in the same plane. Hence it can be literally said that 
Hr-Gur built upon older foundations, although a thick platform 
lies between the two walls. 
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K. — The pavonieiit IvK lies eiifht feet below the foundutions of 
[Ir-Giir’s ziiTgurat. It extends at least forty feet toward the 
northea.'t. Its liiiiits toward the southeast are a matter of coii- 
jeetnre. The bricks in tliis j)aveineiit are about the same size and 
mould as the bricks of Sargon and Xaram-8in already found. 
IT-Gur laid hir~ great platform on the lev^el of this pavement. 

M. — The pavement .\I a[)parently helong.s to the construction 
whose wall is marked 0( h.). 

X. — X is a very old wall, which evidently antedates LT-Gur, 
since it interrupted his platform, and lies wholly within the plat- 
form itself. 

Ol’ represents a tunnel following the ruine<l wall OGO toward 
the northeast, a distance of eighty feet and three inches, to the 
eastern corner of the hnilding. The foundations of this building 
and the temple of Tlel are on the same level. At least the south- 
western end of this building seemed to have been tilled solid with 
crude bricks of the I'r-Gur size, form, color and texture. Could 
it have been a tem[ile to Ileitis, repaired by Cr-Gur '.''" 

Figure '1 represents excavations in the same trench three 
months earlier, and gives a good view of the causeway of Cr- 
Gur. which was Just visible on the extreme left of Figure ItL 
The walls of this causeway are each tour feet thick, of burned 
bricks, most of them stamped with the name of Fr-Gur, laid 
in bitumen. These walls are nine feet apart, and the intervening 
space is tilled with lihben or uidjaked brick. 

Figure 11 gives a more detailed view of the archaic curb markcil 



F on Fig. 10, and Fig. 12 rejvresents one of the plano-convex 
bricks of this curb. The foun<lations ot this wall Mr. Haynes 
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repovtr- as l>eing 134 il^et beknv the bottom of the Ur-tlnr wall.. 
wliicb 'would make it ideiitieal in level witli the wall of precisely 
similar construction ii)un(l by me under the western corner of the 



Fiij. 12. — lluijE Bcrnkii Burk rKOii tuk above Ari iiaic Curb. 

ziggurat, and render >till more prolmble IMr. Ilavnes' [iroposition 
that it enclosed a sacrt'd area. The remain' of this wall were 18 
indies Ingli, and the lirii-k.' wei'e laid in mud in courses alternatelv 
lengthwise and croS'wise. It seems to be older than the time of 
Sai'g'on. as it is behiw his level. 

iJofore the zig'gurat. Ijcneatli the I i'-('iur level, in the stratum 
elsewhere a'sigiied to the Sargon dyiui'ty, was found an oven, 
in which was di'eovered a new baked dav tablet. Thi< tablet 
ha-i not yet been deciphered. Like r-onie other tablets found at 
similar loiv leveL. it is inscribed on one side onlv. Immediatelv 
above the I r-i rur tvall, in the same trench, weie icniiid a number 
ol other talilet' ot mO't exipii'ite weirkmauship. which, like this, 
have not yet been deciphered. To the iiortheU't of the ziogurat 
projection, was found a pottery drain in place. The aecom})anv- 
ing Figure' 13 and 1 1 give t'Xedlent ilhi'trations of dilferent forms 



Fig. 13. — Tekracutta Draix.s Found in Mound Xo. S. 
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of these drains, so eliaracteristie of tlio 
ruin niouiuh of Baht Ionia from the 
time l)efore Sargoii up to tlie latest 
period. Sometimes they are composed 
of ring's made for tlie piirj>o.-.e. some- 
times jars ari' Iiroktm at to]> and hottom 
and fitted together, a' in Kig. 13, Xo. ' 1 . 
These draiii> are often 4(1 or .')(• feet in 
depth. 

I ha\'e now given a ^ur\ey of tlie 
strata nneartlied in the great treiieh to 
the southeast of tlie ziggnrat. More 
important re.sult^ were obtained b\- the 
careful e.xeavation ot the ziggiirat ir>elf. 
It wa^ ascertained that the ziggiii-at 
which t'orni' the core of the existing 
structure was the work of rr-(lm. 
Toward the iiorthea>tei'n edu'e of lii.s 



M'llid platform of uidiaked hriek. eight 
feet in thickness. Ur-(4ur erected a zig- 
gurat in three stages. The huvest of 
these stages was di).f feet in height, the 
sides sloping upward at the rate of one 
in four. The second terrace -et hack 
13-?.- feet from the surface of the one lie- 
low it. The height of this terrace at 
its slope I am unafile to give, as also 
that of the terrace above. The lower 
terrace was tliced with bnrneil brick on 
the southeastern side looking toward 
the great open court. On all of the 
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other siilos there rvas a foundatiou of baked bricks four courses 


high and eight wide, above which the material used was unbaked 
brick covered with a plaster of fine clay mixed with chopped 
straw, which, being often renewed, preserved the crude bricks 
beneath us well as if they had been burned by fire. In the mid- 


dle of each of these three sides was a conduit for the purpose of 
carrying away water from the ni)per surface of the ziggurat 
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(Figures l.i and Idj. This coiiduit was built of l)akeil brick, and 
bad an inner breadth of 3| feet and a dcptli of lOf feet. There 
was apj>arently a siniilar arrangement for earrying off tlie water 



Fig. 16 — Watkr Conduit o.v S. W, Side .a iti k /.ioouk i lu (.S’.-e/f. 07S m zzlft i 


in the .second and third stages; hut it was ruined beyond pos- 
sibility of restoration. Indeed, botli of tliese stages were so 
ruined by water that it was ditbenlt to trace or to restore tliein. 

Around the base of the ziggurat, on all sides, was a plaster of 
bitumen, sloping outward from the ziggurut. with gutters to carry 
off the water, lly this arrangement the ap[>arently very jierisb- 
able foundation of unburned brick was tborougbly protected from 
destruction, and uuburtu'd liriek, protected like this, is. at least 
in the climate of Babylonia, one of the most imperishable mate- 
rials of construction that can be found. 

The tir.st important change in the form of the ziggurat was 
made by Kadasbman-Turgu, 12.'>7-1'241 b. e. lie built around 
the ziggurat of Fr-Gur on three sides, at the base, a casing wall 
of brick sixteen courses, or feet, in height, but preserved and 
utilized the conduits of Fr-Gur. His is the wall exhibited at the 
base in Figures 15 and Id. 

The next great reconstruction was undertaken by Meli-Shiha. 
Upon tbe casing wall of Ivadashman-Turgu he erected at a 
slightly diflereiit angle, and somewhat set back from the other, a. 
second wall. The conduits on the southwestern, northwestern 
and northeastern sides he tilled up with bricks — many of them 
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stamped with his name — and the upY>er part of the lower tori’aee 
he faced on these three :-ides with a [)aiieled wall of hrick (Fig. 
17), o-iving to the ziggiirat ipiite a ditfereiit appearance from that 
which it had hitherto possessed, and enlarging its dimension-, so 
that when left by him it measured 170 feet liy 12') in length and 
breadth, or very little less than the ziggiirat of the temple of Sin 
at Fr. The reconstructions of Ivadashman-Turgu and of Meli- 
Shiha seem to indicate a tilling n[i of the -nrface immediately 
about tlu‘ ziggiirat by the washing down of mud from above. 
This process continneil through the ages until, as we shall sec, 
the greater part of the ziggnrat was tihiniately buried beneath 
the accumulations washed down from its own upper surfaces. 

Fig. 18. like the rest, from Mr. Meyer's drawings, give- a section 


F: 



Fig. 18. — Section of X. F. Wall of' Zigi.crat, Thirty Feet from 
E. Corner, [Scale, .100 in. = 1 t’t. i 


view of the northeastern wall of the ziggnrat after Meli-Shiha s 
restoration. IVithiii is seen the original wall ot T r-Gur. the two 
lower 1 ‘ourses of which continue outward and form the two lower 
courses of Kadashman-Turgu's wall also. In front of L r-Gur 3 
wall, on this side, was a tilling of crude brick three feet in thick- 
ness, and in front of this Kadashman-Turgu's wall of about the 
same thickness. Kadashman-Turgu's wall is 41 feet high, rising, 
with the foundation of Kr-Gur beneath, to the six foot level. 
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Upon the wall of Xadashman-Turgu, for three feet, stands the 
foundation of ]\Ieli-Shiha’s wall, at a different angle, as stated ; 
and above this, hut setting back from it, the paneled wall de- 
scribed above rises .still nine feet further. The drawing show.s 
the peculiar curvature of the upper wall ot Meli-Flhiha. 

Figure 19 represents the elevation of the northeastern side 
of the northwestern facade, and shows the later structure ci’ecteil 
on Meli-Shiha’s wall. A represents the wall ot Ivadaslnnan- 
Turgu, B and C that of Meli-Sliilia in its two parts. On thi.s 




Pm. Ifi — Elevation and Plan ok the X. W. Facade ok the ZronVRAT. 

AT X. E. End. {Settle. .042 in = 1 ft.) 

was built, at a later date, a wall of unbaked brick (Dj. of which 
three courses remain. The crude bricks of this wall are the 
characteristic bricks of the great reconstruction of the tem[)le 
which gave the ziggurat its cruciform shape, and which cover- 
ed the ground about the ziggurat on all sides with the rooms, 
houses and corridors shown in the plans. These bricks are large, 
almost square, of rather rough work — in many cases pieces of pot- 
tery being used to fasten the clay together in place of straw. 

The builder T\ ho erected this wall upon that of Meli-Shiha also 
added the wings or projections on all four sides of the ziggurat, 
and built over almost the entire ziggurat a new construction of 
unbaked brick, reducing at the same time the number of stages from 
three to two (Fig. 20). The rooms about the ziggurat were dove- 
tailed into the new structure. At a later date the brick wall. 
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marked E on the plan, was hiiilt upon tlie remains of the wall of 
mibaked hriek (D). This wall is of very late date, and composed, 
not of bricks made for the piirj)OSe, hut of bricks taken from ( ither 
constructions, so that the names of a laryc number of kinys are 
found upon the bricks in this wall. Mr. Haynes suyy'c'ts that at 
the tinu> when this wall was built the yround about the ziyyurat 
had been i-aiscd liy the mud washed down from the surface’ to the 
point marked 1 ), so that this wall was retdly built ipam the surface 
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at that time. This seems puite prohabh' in vime of rhe rclatioti 
to this wall of the late structure-' built above the- le‘\'cl itf the 
houses on the [)lateau. 

We have thus ra[iielly surve-yeel the history ot the /.iiry-ni-;er in 
its ree-onstructions : but it must he added that e)ther kinys did 
work upon both the ziggurat ainl the- temple-, besides tlntse- who 
are responsible for the great reconstructions. An examination of 
two of the corners of the ziggurat showed that at some time they 
had been removed almost down to the bottom and afterwards 
built up again. The bricks of hetth I'r-dur and Meli-Shiha were 
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oi’iii’iiiall V laiil in bitumen, but the bricks at the corners ut the 
wall A\ ere laiil in mud mortar (only those of Meli-Sbibajand L r- 
Gur liaviny bitumen adhering: to them) thus yiviny evidence that 
thi’>e corners had boon removed for ^oiue jmrposo and tlieii built 
n}i ayain. Aniony the bricks of otlier kiny^ found in the ziygurat 
Were those of Ihir-Sin, Ishnio-1 )ayan and Kuriyalzu. and among 
thio'c found elsowheiv in the te7n|>h' wi're brit-ks of Ihir-Sin ot 
Gin and Ksarhaddon of Assyria, showing that many kings of 
many ages had honored the tomiile of Jlel at Nippur. Oidy Xe- 
Imchadro/.zar u of Habylou. the great builder of teni[)los in other 
[)arts of Babylouiia, i- conspicuoii:- by his absence. 

,\ml now, to go ba<-k to the ziggnrat of rr-(4ur, it will be 
asked. ■■ AVhat was the ohjoct of the ziggurat'r" -JIow was 
acces' had to its u[H)7‘r terraces V '' and 'Where, if at all, wore 
sacrihoes otforod in eonnoction with it?” 

.Tn aiisver to tln‘ tirst ipiostion, I would say that tliis particular 
temple of l>ol, the [.ord. whose jiroper name was En-Lil (Lord of 
the Storm), was itself known as E-Kur. or Mountain n(,)ttse. 
From a cotnpariscin of this ziggnrat tvith others, in Assyria and 
Jiabyloiiia. with those <lescrilie<l as e.xisting in Southern Arabia, 
and with dowish. I’lneiiician and Syrian temples, as we have them 
dc‘'ciibi-d in the l.hble and otlier ancient sources. fr<‘im a con- 
sideration of the traditions of mountain-worshi[‘i existing among 
Semitic p.-o[jlo'. which we find so well illustrated in the Bible by 
the high places and also hy the traditions regarding Sinai, Iloreb 
and the like, and above all from a studv of the deseription which 
Ilei'odotos gives of the temple of Bel Merodach at Babvlon, I 
have been led to suppo-e that ziggurats (the word seeiu' to mean 
peak or high place) were nothing more than conventional moun- 
tains. and that tlu’ Jleity wuis concei\a’d of as inhahiting a IIolv 
of Holies on the summit of these mountains, where hi‘ dwelt 
nnsi-en. eiishi’ined in darkness. Herodotus describes a chamber 
containing no image as e.xi'ting on to[i of the ziggnrat of Bel 
Merodach at Baljvlon. 

ihere were tound at the top ot the ziggnrat at Xippur large 
numbers of bric-ks which seem to have belonged to some struct- 
ure, although 111 ) walls could be found in place. It will be re- 
membered also that on the summit of the ziggnrat of the temple 
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of Xobo, at Bovsippa. tbere are great masses of briek. In the 
ease of the ziggurat at Xi})})ar, I am inelined to tliiiik that these 
bricks re[iresent a chamber or sliriiie wliieli once r^tooil upon the 
summit of the zig-gurat, like tliat deseribed bv IIerod(')tus a^ exist- 
ing- oil the top of the temple of Bel Merodaeh at Ikibvlon. 

Ill aii'Wer to the second (pie<tion — -■ Ifow were the ipi^ier stages 
of the ziggurat reacheil ? ” — we found, as stated, a causeway run- 
ning from a point at about the outer great wall of the temple, 
southeast of the ziggurat, up to the ziggurat. It teas impossible 
to determine whether the asi-ent on thi- eau'cway was by steps 
or by an inclined plane, although I >upposo the latter to be the 
more probable. Access was bad from the lower terrace to the 
upper terraces a[iparently by a continuation of this same cause- 
way. 

In answer to the question. •• Where, if at all, were sacrifices 
ottered ill eoniiectioii with the zigg-urat't" I would say that 
beneath the platform of rr-Giir. in front of the southeastern 'ide 
of the ziggurat. between the causeway and the eastern corner, 
stood (as shown on Fig. lb) an altar. This altar was of unbaked 
brick Some 18 feet in length. On this wa^ a ring of bitumen 
seven inches in height, the surface within which was wholly cov- 
ered with ashes; some of them bone a'hes. To the southwest 
of this altar was a sort of bin or receptacle of crude brick, full of 
ashes to the depth of aliout a foot. This altar was apjiareiitly in 
Use at the perioil of Sargon. although its foundations may have been 
more ancient. Xo altar was fontid at any other level, but I am 
inclined to reason from this altar to the position of the altar at all 
times, and suppose that sacritices were ottered at the foot of the 
ziggurat, on its southeastern .side — ;just as in the temple of Yah- 
weh at -lerusalem sacrifices were cifiered u]ion an altar which 
stood outside of and beneath the elevated or holy place on its 
eastern .side. The Holy Place and the Holy of Holies in the tem- 
ple at .Terusalem seem to me to correspond to the ziggurat and 
the chandters upon it in the temple of Bel at Xippur, in the sense 
that the temjile at Jerusalem was a develop)meiit from a zig- 
gurat temple, like that of Bel at Xippur. 

The notice of this altar which stood below the p)latform of Hr- 
Hur leads me. tiually. to note the constructions found beneath the 
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Ur-Gur level. In front of this altar, at a distance of si.x feet from 
it, as already noted, ran a \vall of most archaic construction, 
which also a})[ieared under the western corner of the ziggurat. 
and which may at some time have been the boundary of an inner 
Holy Place — the court of the }>ricsts. In e.vploring at Mnghair I 
thought that T found traces of a similar wall around the ziggurat 
of the temple of Sin at that place. 

Beneath the platform of Ur-Gur, under the eastium comer of 
the ziggurat, was found a construction which, from the bricks 
composing it and about it, Mr. Haynes thinks to have dated from 
the time (jt Xaram .^in, or his father Sargon. The \\'alls. of 
admirable construction, were standing to the height of 11 feet, 
and the platform of 1 r-Giir's ziggurat rested immediately upon 
these wall'. I’he hiuldiug of which the'e walls formed a parr 
jiroved on e.xaminatiou to he a sitlid tower tld feet sipiare, hut no 
ziggurat — unless, indeed, thi' were the lower stage of a ziggurat 
ot very small dimeiisious. No titiet,’,' weiX’ found rif anv z.iggu- 
rat earliei' than the time <>t I r-(iur. unless the tower al.tove referred 
to was. as suggested, a z.iggurat ot \ery small dimi.'nsiou.s. Mr. 
Haynes raises the (jnestion whethi-r ( r-Gur was the first builder 
ot ziggurat' in Babylonia, and call' attention to the tiict that the 
earliest ziggurats known, tlaise of Nippur. Breeh and Pr. are all 
his workmatishi[i. That there was front a much earlier time a 
temple at IMpjiur on the same site as in the davs of Ur-Gur, and 
with the same name, is shown by the insci'iptions ot Sargon and 
Alu-Shar.'hid. Tlie only (piestioii is as to the form of that 
temple. 

Beneath the tower mentioned al>ove Mr. Ilavnes found an 
arched drain, the arch of which he describes as •• Roman, hut 
no full description and no drawings or photogi-.iphs of it have vet 
come to hand. He also found bricks laid in lime mortar. He 
also found at the same depth a great (piantity of clay tvater-cocks 
(Fig. 21), wdiich, as he points out, are identical with those manu- 
tactured and used as <lrinking-fonntains in many parts of Turkev 
to-day. To get a drink one closes wdth the hand the small lower 
orifice, whereupon the water tills the c.ck, and one drinks with 
the mouth directly fi'oni tin* large upper orifice. 
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There were also tbiuid at this same level, and near to the 
square tower, some ti-ag-meiits of unhaked tablets, tou’ether with 
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pieces of ela\ [ire[iared or being prepared to receive iii'criptions, 
thus pnning that as early as the time of tSargoii p3SB(.i 15 . r.), clay 
tablets were used for [uirposes of writing, (It may be said that 
the earliest dated tablet yet found anywhere, which was found at 
Xipiiur, is a talilet ot Dungi, the smi of IT-diir.) Tifteeu feet 
lower than the les’el of the drain, the water-cocks, and 'o forth, 
but in the great trench (^1 rm the plan), and not under the ziggurat, 
Mr. Haynes aho discovered a mortar i.»f burned c-lay, a 'tone VU'C 
perforated with several holes, and a gutter of burned clay, meant 
to serve as a gargoyle to cmidnct water from the roof. The frag- 
ments of pottery and the bricks found at this and even lower 
levels Were practically identical with those found at much higher 
levels, showing a homogeneity of civilization and culture through- 
out. In other words, from the stratum of the late ISabvdouiau 
constructions down to a stratum twenty feet and more below the 
stratum of Sargon. we have everywhere the remains of a high and 
practically homogeneous civilization. Xow. in view of the mass of 
accumulations beneath the Sargon level, if. with practically all A'sv- 
riologists, we accept for Sargon the date 8800 n. c.. we must sup- 
pose the earliest constructions on the site of the temple of Bel at 
Xippur to have been erected as early as dOOd u. c., and perhaps even 
earlier, and that civilization in Babylonia had been carried to this 
high state at that very early date. (On geological grounds I 
have argued that the foundation of Ur and Eridu was lietweeii 
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6000 and 7000 b. c.) There ir'. aeeordiu”’ to the lueasureiuent-i 
given aboN'e, 20 feet of del)ris to he aei-ounted for before the time 
of Sargon. and we can hardly a<-;ign for this a shorter period than 
2000 year-. 

After Sargon's time the dating of the -trata and tlie rate of 
aceuinulation >eem to be sati.-faetory until we reach tin.' ^tratum 
of INIeli-Shilia. If he were .\leli-Shikhu (llTl-nOT li. i’.). a- at 
tir-t sii[i[io-eil Iw Lh'of. llilprecht, the genei'al prop' irtion- ( jf accu- 
mulation ^vould be approxim itely cori'cet ; but if he be .V-liur- 
bani[ial of A-syria (660-626 n. c.), a- I’rof. Ilil[ireelit -cem- now 
to ha\'e ])roved him to be, then tlii' acenmulatioii' between him 
and his immediate predecessors seem to have been abnormallt' 
slow, and those after his date as abnormally laqiid. Vflioever he 
v as, he wa- one of the greate-t of the Imilders of Xippnr and tin- 
most artistic, lie u-ed burned brick- and glazed bric'k' freelv. 
and some of the bricdt constructions eiubediled in the later masses 
of itnlturned ludidv presumably <late from him. Afti-r hi- time 
came ;i great catastr(^phe. Everything ex’ccpt the ziggurat was 
razed and rebuilt, and even that was totally changed in appear- 
ance and built over, if not rebuilt. ‘W'ho ir wa- who thus rebuilt 
the temple tve do not know, although on general grounds I have 
.assigned this tvork to the iico-T>abvlonian period. It certainly 
cannot be later than that ; and if INIcli-Shiha were not Asliurf.ani- 
pal, I might even have supposcil it to be eaidicr. Whoever did 
the work was certaiidy a great biiihler, and the walls, terraces 
and the like of this reconstraction arc really of ustouniling size 
and line <-onstruction. Xcbnchadrczzar is the only later monarch 
of wdiom I can thiiik who would have been likely to hat e under- 
taken a w-ork of such dimensions: but as he used burned bricks 
stamped w ith hi- own name more freely than any monarch of 
t\honi we knew', the absence ot such brick' from thi- construc- 
tion seems to be proof po-itive that he was not the builder. 

•loii.x V. Peters. 

St. Michael's Church, Xew York, 

March 6. 1895. 
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BRUCSCH-PASHA. 

Henry Briigsch wa:< luirii on tlie Tith of February. 1 Sl! 7. in lierliu. 
father, a subaltern ofiieer of the \ihlan<. who eilmateit him in 
military discipline, sent him to ilie “ l.atin-si hool.” At tlie ace of 
tn'clve the b(.iy was attracted by tlie Egyptian monument- of the royal 
collci.'tion (very insiaiiitieant at tliat time', and at tlie aae of si.xteen 
he published his first treatise on Egyptology, written in h.uim /t niiiiir<t 
et laduh liiii/iKii' piqiiilar!.^. etc.) This ^,-say e.xi itcl gi'iieral intere-t 
because scholars had left the study of the ileinotie -eript of the 
ancient Egyi'tians almost untouched -ini.i,- Young and ( 'h.mipollioit 
hail made a feu' stejis in it> <leeipherment Now a young student at 
the "gymnasium" had the courage t<i take it up. Alexander \-on 
Humboldt participated in the general intere-t. ami that c.ssay was 
printed at his expeii-e. Humboldt continued to bo the gr.u ion-' 
patron of the talented but poor young si.hol.tr. aiul after Ifrug-i h lia'l 
left the university with the degree of dortor. he preieure'l for him 
travelling scholar.-hips which enabled him to vi-it ,dl ihe mu-eums 
of Egyptian antiipiities. and, finally. Egvjit itself, in l-s.'):;. 

There Brugsch met IMariette. who had jUst 0 ]iened the tombs oi'the 
apis-bulls. This period was mainly devoted to the same -tudies 
with which he had begun, and in l8-5d he puldished. a- a i rown- 
ing work, hi- (Jm iimiini'L J>i uinitijuf. This liook has been more 
admired than studied, because up to date demotic -tiulie- have, tor 
good reasons, never I'Ceii verv jiopular. brugsch -eem- to have felt 
this, for he began to turn bis attention more and more to the liiero- 
glypliie monuments. At that time, in Germany, certain men. -uch as 
Spuhn. Seyffartb i who died in America -ome years ago i and L'hle- 
nian. liad rtuestioiied the correctne.— of Fliamjiolliou'.s system of 
deeipliering, and, not giving a new system themselves, but disfiguring 
C'hampollion's results, they decried all his adherents and followers so 
successfully that, before ISiiO, Ee}i-ius, almost the only Germaii 
Champollionist, was at great disadvantage, brugseh ha- done nimdi 
to remove these perverting intlueiice-. beginning witli bis tivati-'e- 
(Latiii and German. 18-51 ), on the llosetfa stone. His second Egyptian 
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journey, in IS.');), enalrled him to <lo more in hieroylyplue.-;. Tlie 
Monmiietits dr I'Ei/i/jitr were the hr.st fruit, l>ut this work remained a 
frajjment. like his HiAtiln dr I' E;ii/i>tr. Far more itn[)ortant were the 
(iiijijriiphii rt In.-.! ripU'iiK ( lS.")(;-(;! Ij. in whieh lie took up ijiiite a new 
kind of Jihiloloyieal I'e.search. 

In isn;! he had the e.xtremely happy idea of founding a journal 
which should he devoted entirely to the ]iromotion of Keyjitolog- 
ical -^tudie.-- (the Zrd-x linjt tiir injijiilhrJie Sprarhr und Allrrt/iun}--kii nde) . 
Tht' rapid progress of Egyptology is due especially to the exist- 
ence of this organ, whieh. up to the present, has remained the 
centre cS])ecially of grammatical researches. It is characteristic that 
lii-ugsch, it.s hold founder, had to leave it in the hands of his rival, 
l^epsius, who, owing to his unusual resources. manag(‘d it successfully 
untd 1SS4. .Viter Lepsiu'' death it returned into the hands of 
Ih'Ugsch. who had given it u[) wlieii he went to Cairo as Prussian 
consul. 1 le remained only two years in this position Of his different 
works from that time forw,ird I will mention only his Mritirinux p, 
.^rrri,' I'l In n ron-di'iirtimi dn rnh inlrkr daiiar. Eiji/jiticitx. opening' again a 
new ffcM of rese;ir( h. 

It w;is in ISfiT that he had hi' greatest success, the professorshij) 
ol Goettingen. This eiiafiled him to begin his iivigiinra the 

niciviiliipliic- Ikiiiotii Diriidiinri/ ( l.sits-.so I in seven large volurmcs. 
all autographed l.iy himst-lf JSut cjuiet Goettingen was not the 
])lace for him. and sooii he took leave for live years to return to 
Egy])t The great boom of Ismail Pasha led to the estahlishinent of 
.111 Egyptological School for y()ung Egyptians, hut this met the fate of 
iiiost foumlation.s of Ismail. Bi'ugsch. who wrote for it itne of hi.s 
least scientitic hue most u.scful liooks.the Hitrni/li/phir Gram nm r { 1 S 70 , 
Fi'eneh and German. 'i suffered financial and scientitii:- ilisa])j)(.jintment. 
He mentioned to me some very elementary suhjects in which he had 
to give instruction, instead of hierogly|)hic3. But he found time to 
write several works, among which his Dirtlonnairt Gkogniphiipir 
I ls7;i-si); hohh the mo.st important place. In iSTfi he rej.resented 
Egypt at the Centennial Exposition ol Philadelphia, having done so 
hetore at \ iciina V\ hat he hoped for was the place of his best jier- 
sonal friend. .V. iMariette. the director of the Egyptian excavation.s. 
But when iMariette died, in the promises given to Brugseh were 
not kej)t. and this desirable i)osition was given to iMaspero. as a 
countryman ot iMariette. Maspero on leaving it secured this position 
tor his •students. Poor Brugseh returned to Germany. In 1S84 he 
entertained the hoi)e, after the <leatii of Lepsius, of sui-ceeding to his 
positions. But to the guverunient Brugseh was not a persona ijraln, 
and he was disajjpointed in a most cruel manner. Twenty years 
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before (in 1S60) he had done a great service to his government by 
taking the leadership of an embass}' to Persia when it was threatened 
with shipwreck, and had led it most successfully. Now he was 
charged with a similar mission to Persia. When he returned he 
found both positions of Li'psius. the professorship and the directorship 
-of the Pieiiin Museum, occupied. He retired to Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin, in possession of several tine titles (Pasha, Legationsrath, Pro- 
fessor), but in an unsatisfactory condition, esjiccially financially, 
■owing to his large family. 1 can testify that he felt very strongly the 
constraint which forced him to lecture and to write for the sake of 
money. He deserves our ])ardon for having written during this 
period some Egyptological books which lie-tray that they are not 
written in a purely scientific interest (c. hi-iSiehen JaJiri’ ih r Hmiijers- 
noth). For many years he had been a most unsellish writer, guided 
only by love of his science. His immense work, the ThesnnniH In- 
srripiioinnn (1884-91 ). his work on the religion and mythology of the 
ancient Egyjitians (IS-SSj. in which he again 0 ]iened up a new held, 
his (IS-SO). ^•erv much dependent on IfrnianV Aujyjiien. are 

the bettor works of that last period. To give some relief to him tin- 
government sent him re[)eate<lly to Egypt to study, to excavate and 
buy for the museum. 

To give an impartial judgment of his scientitie life, and to differ 
somewhat from the usual [lanegyrical style of necrologists, it must be 
confessed that he was umloul>tedly lacking in stilct ]d)ilological 
method. I believe his earliest period must l>e made res]ionsil)le for 
this. He licgan as a youthful prodigy, and from the journals of the 
period one can see how much the young doctor rvas admired and 
spoiled. This led him to neglect the philological drill in other 'disci- 
plines which would have enabled him to svstem.atize a young science. 
He confessed to me in l-S-So; ‘‘I never had any interest in philologi- 
cal hair-.splitting ; the onl}' thing that gave me pleasure was reading 
and deciphering." This weakness is most painful in his Demotic 
Grammar, even more than in the Hieroglyphic Grammar and in his 
many philological essays. That lack of philological training explains 
also whv such a gifted draughtsman, whose handwriting, both 
modern and hieroglyphic, was a marvel of beauty, published in his 
earlier period such wretched co]>ies of inscriptions. Especially in his 
demotic facsimiles (and even in his Thesaurus of 1890) he would 
"correct" any word or sign unintelligible to him. Above all, I think 
he was weak as a historian, as is shown in his History of Egypt (187d. 
also in English). He never touched ujion art and arclueology. But 
his geniality and productivity’ were so enormous that he has furthered 
his science far more than any other scholar since Champollion. I 
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have enumerated only a fraction ot his books, and none of his many 
essays. Everywhere he has worked as a pioneer, everywhere science 
owes so many thanks to him that his merits outweigh his blunders, 
however many and serious they are. His dictionary is a book which 
ought not to be put into the hand of a non-Egyptidogist. but tlie 
specialist finds in its immense collections of material an invaluable 
treasure. It is easy to discover a goodly percentage ot blunders on 
each page, to smile at his ])Oor use of Coptic, at the unscientilie com- 
()arisons with other languages (even the Aryan), but it Brugsch had 
not had such courage and .stupendous energy in bSliS should we have 
such a dictionary at all, even now in IbUI? The .same can be said ot 
many other w(.irks, although each one ought to be marked '■ to be used 
with caution.” Some writings deserve much jiraise for their i)opular- 
izing power. The most entertaining of them is his late autobiograirhy. 
Brugsch might have Ijeen extremely useful as an academic teacher. 
Anyone who has felt the magic power of his personality will admit 
that no better man could be found to attract and to interest students 
and to till them with that glowing love of his science which made him 
work up to the last moment. This unseliish zeal manifested itself in 
the sacrifices of time and work for every young student to whom he 
could be useful, oven during the last years of complete hopelessness 
and of cares. As I have been among these, and owe him several 
debts of gratitude, I refrain from the unpleasant discussion why a 
man with such wonderful gifts, also in social respects, had such a sad 
life, full of failures. Borne people ascribe it to his having assumed 
some Oriental ways of thinking and living. It was rather a strange 
unrest which also caused this most amiable, gentlemanlike person 
(the chaperon of a dozen princes because of these uncommon cptali- 
ties) to begin several unprovoked literary quarrels with scholars of 
merit (f. g. with Chaba.s). Possibly future ages will blame Brugsch’s 
contemporaries for not having overlooked these personal blemishes.. 
So much is certain, for love of science and industry his name will 
always remain a shining example. 

Philadelphia. 


W. Max Muller. 
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NOTE TO “A TORSO FROM DAPHNE." 

7o the Editor of the Jonnud of Aixhieolooij : 

Dear Sir. — I find that the torso pul.dished hy me in the Amiciii- 
CAX JocRNAL OF Aroh .F.OEO- jY (voh ix. p|). ')•'> H'. I. liad not been eata- 
logued in the Dcltlo,,. l.ait had licen notice<l hy Milelihiifer in his 
Ardikcnherkht an^ Attika in tlie Mittheihingen, xni (IS.SS), ji. ■’’.do, as 
lying in Chaidari, as far back as iss7. It i.s .'singular enough that in 
the summer of 1892 it was brought into the Central Museum and re- 
ported as one of several things excavated during the summer. 

Rrt'fs 1>. liuatARDSux. 

Athens, Feb. 11. 189.'). 
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\V. FkOiiNKU. L<i CoUcc/i.oii Ti/{<zli/tii:i(:z. ('I’ou' de Jloiiiiiiii'nl.i .!/>- 
ittjues am- explicnUf. 4t<j. W-rlugsanstalt f. Kunr^f imd 

^VisseasOiaft, Munich. 

'['he famous collection of Count Tyszkiewiez. in Kome. i? being 
nublished in excellent style, the text by Fi'bhner. the plates by the 
Cerlagsanstalt fuv Kunst uiul Wisseiirrchaft in Munich. Three of the 
lirriii^Qns have already reached us. 

The collection rejiresents a catholic ta>te in ancient art. Egy])tian, 
Plueniciau, Etruscan, Greek, Eoinan and Byzantine objects are repre- 
sented. Marble and bronze sculpture, vases, jewelry, engraved gems 
and inscriptions find jdace here. ^lany of these are of extremely 
nne eiuality, and it i.s a satisfaction to have them jmblislied with >ueh 
excellent plates. Of the vases especially noteworthy is a very delicate 
hyl'a with brown figures outlined upon a white ground, representing 
the Fliglit of Ncphele. The extreme rarity of this class of vases and 
the unique subject give this an unusual value. Unfortunately the 
artist’s signature is ineomjdete. The Greek bronzes extend over a 
wide period. .1 bust of .Aphrodite U attributed by Frbhner to the 
age of Homer, though we are inclined to put it not earlier than the vii 
century. An archaic .Jupiter also represents the vii century ; a head 
of Apollon the vi ; a fine .statuette of Venus and another of Apollon 
the IV; a Bacchus in repose, the Hellenistic period : an excellent head 
of Mars, the time of Augustu.s. A fine mirror-cover of bronze, repre- 
senting Eros upon a dolphin, is an extremely effective work of the iv 
century, and valuable for comparison with terracottas of the same 
period. 

Frbhner’s text is helpful and in general accurate. Me should not, 
however, describe as Hittite the Mycemean gem upon Plate i. and to 
our eye the finely engraved and striking gem. No. 12 on Plate .xxiv, 
in which Frohner .sees a portrait of an ancient Mesopotamian king, 
Mas a strikingly modern appearance. A M 
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BEVIEirS AXD NOTICES OF BOONS O-T- 

H. tSTi’ART Jones. Passatjes from Aw-nid Wrllers ilhmfra- 

tii't ot the Hi-stor;/ qt Qrrek iScnlpture. 8vo, pji. xi-231. Price. 
S2.‘23. Macmillan A: ('o.. 6() Fiftli avenue, Kew York. iSfto.. 

Tills volume is especially Jesigned tu aid student.s of the Clas-sicai 
School at Oxtord, who are required to present for exatninafion the 
subject of Greek sculpture : but it has a wider function iu presenting 
in accessible form to English readers passages from ancient writers 
illustrative of the history of Greek scul))ture. It doe-i not aim to sup- 
ply the j)lace ot Overbecks AnliLen Sr.hrijtqinllen as a work of refer- 
enc(‘, since only two hundred and seventy-one ])assages are given., 
instead of the twenty-four hundred quoted by Ov<;rbeck. The princi- 
ple of selection has hecn to jiresent such passages us contain informa- 
tion ot a ilcscriptive character. These reli'renccs and descriptions 
afford, therctore. a running commentary from ancient sources upon 
the history of Greek sculpture. They have been judiciously selected 
and well arranged, as the table of contents will show Some [)assag^‘S 
not given by Gverbeek are also published. 

That such a volume will aid the student at Oxford to prepar*' for 
his examinations is evi(lcnt. for tog-ether with the pas-.ages from the 
ancient authors is given a translation and brief but excellent note.s 
The translation into English of these fias.sages is, we tru.'t, a work ot 
supererogation, if the work be designe<l chiefly for the benelit eff fla 
Oxford (lassieal student. But to the general ]iublii- it will certainly 
he a convenience to have in English this selection ih' <-la'sie reference's 
to Grei'k sculpture A M 


ScniiEi'.sKK. Atht--^ of ( 'lic.'i.i/rnl AutKiiiitirs. Edited for English 
use by Prof. AV. (’. F. .-AxnEitsox. Firth ( 'ollcge. Sheffield, with 
a Preface by Prof I’erey (Gardner. Price. $(1.50. Mai-inillati 
A Go., 6(1 Fifth Ave.. Xew A*ork, 

We are glad to see the growing tendency amongst English classical 
scholars, when translating foreign books, to make of them improve'.; 
editions more serviceable to the student. Such is eminently the case 
with the present Engli-ih edition of Schreiber's KnltiirhiMorlsiher BUfU'r- 
atlas. That volume consists of one hundred engraved plates, each con- 
taining a number of illustrations. These are arrangcil topically and 
comprehend stadi subji-cts as the ilraraa. musii*, technical mcthoiP . >f 
sculpture and painting and architecture, religion, athletics, war, shii>s.-. 
cities, arts and crafts, clr. In a few pages of introductory matter 
ydireiber had four brief bibliographical references and gathere'l to- 
gether in a Very comlensed form a clas.siffcd table ot contents. The 
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decoration of the Norman churches and palaces. This was ])ut natu- 
ral in view of the magnificent artistic development that had been 
going on among the Mohanmn'dans, both in Sicily and in Eitypt, for 
over a century. When ralermo was taken in 1072 by the Normans, 
it is said that Duke Robert, having gone up to the top of the citadel, 
gazed at the immense palaces of the Saracens, among which the 
Church of the Virgin was hardly visible with its oven-shaped dome. 
This church, the former Byzantine cathedral, had been turned into a 
mos(|Ue, hut now the arcld)ishop, who had been tran-^ferred by the 
Mohammedans to the small churcli of St. Cyriacus. was brought hack 
to the catheilral. It is prohal)le that such buildings as this Byzantine 
cathedral served as models for the domes of tlie Norman churches, 
which are precisely of this oven-shaped form. In almost all the 
Sicilian chuivdies of hasilical Ibrm, the transept and apse are built on 
Byzantine model, and the nave and aisles combine the Mohammedan 
and hasilical forms. 

The Norman coiiiiuest was not as casual a matter as Mr. Dehli 
states — by taking a hand in a quarrel between two Arab sheiks (he. 
mtatns eiiiirn). Nor was it unsuccessful until a final e.xjiedition in 
lOhO, for the Normans never left the Island after K 161, and substan- 
tially subdued it as early as 1672, when they captured Ralermo. 
When Mr. Dehli states that we know very little of the Norman period 
outside of i kites and official history — often unreliable at that — it 
seems as it he were giving a wrong impression. The material ma}' 
not be very accessible, but it e.vists, and most plentifully, as would be 
patent to every one had Mr. Freenian been abb- to finish his history 
of fSicily uniler the Normans, A. L. Frotiiixoh.^m, Jr. 

T/C fre//e/’c. Aci/o/c/// Anno 1, Per 

cura del Miuistero della Piibblica Istruzione. ln-4o.Ronia. 1864. 

p]i. X'l-ddl. 

The Mini>trv ot Public Instruction has begun the imblication of 
the magnificent annual entitled “Le (ialeric Nazionali Italiane." The 
first year was published at the close ot 1864, under the general editor- 
ship ot Professor Adolff) Venturi. The object of this publication is to 
announce the most recent acquisitions of the various galleries and 
museums ot Italy, to note the reorganization of the collections, the re- 
attribution of special works and to publish a catalogue of those collec- 
tions which come under the law of the Fidecommisso. about which there 
have been so much litigation. This last work involves verv careful re- 
search, in order to discriminate between the works in private hands 
which are the private property of the owners and those which belong 
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to the public domain. This is especially important in the ease of the 
Koman galleries, as was shown in connection with the collection of 
Prince Sciarra. Finally, this publication will (.-ontriliute new ilocu- 
ments for the history of art. 

This first volume contains the following arti(/les : (1) The ISrera 

gallery in Milan with an account of two recently aeijuired paintings by 
Francesco del Fossa, both of which are rejiroduced in fine phototype 
2 )lates ; they represent single figures of John the llapti't and St. Peter 
and belong to the Ferraresi' 2 )eriod of the master. The thinl ai'quisi- 
tion is that of the Virgin and ChiM with saints by (lalea/./.o Canijii of 
Cremona, dated I-IIT. -V report is also made upon tin- paintings be- 
longing to the gallery, which at various times had been loaned by it to 
different churches throughout Lombardy, which stooil in need of 
decoration. Among a good deal of l•ul)bi^h there are i|uite a number 
of im[)ortant [)aintings, among which is one by lacopo Pellini. dated 
1453, and others by Vivarim. Cima. I’ahnezzano. Timoteo \'ite. Fi’an- 
cia, Garofalo, etc. (2) The secoiul article, on the gallery of Parma, is 
devoted almost entirely to an historical account, by it- jiresent director 
Corrado Ricci, of the history and ac(jnisition> of this gallery, of the dif- 
ferent atteinjit.s at arranging it and of the new arrangement by which 
for the first time the gallery has received a rational order. The direc- 
tor gives ipiite a full study of the various painter^ of the school of 
Parma, reaching out far beyond the limits of the uallery it'clf and 
noting where it is especially deticient. 'I'he ri'storations aitil im]irove- 
ments made throughout the city are also noted and a numbei' of fine 
jthototype i»lates illustrate the paper ; namely; .\. \’irgin and Child 
with Saints by Caselli. the Madonna ilella Scodella lyv Correggio, the 
St. Catherine among the doctors by .\r,ddi and the ImnuK ulati' Con- 
cejjtion by Mazzola. (H) The next article is on the gallery and col- 
lection of coins in Modena. This gallery also has been rearranged 
under the direction of Professor Venturi, with the assistanee of the 
director of the gallery. ( 'antalamessa. 'Idle fif't hall contains only 
works of the school of Ferrara, the artistic leader of the jirovince. The 
second hall is devoted to the schools derived from it or cognate to it. 
including Modena, Parma. Bologna, etc. 'Idle third hall contains all 
other schools of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 'Fwo ]dates are 
given illustrating the Virgin and Child by Correggio and ( 'hri't bearing 
the cross by Solario, recent gifts of Manjuis Cam[iori. .4 number of 
other paintings have been added to the gallery : the most inniortant 
being, one by Agnolo degli F!rri, who belonged to a fimily of painters 
of Modena in the fifteenth century. In order to collect in the same lo- 
cality all the objects of antiquity and of art that illustrate the artistic 
activity of the jirovince. the ministrv of puhlie instruction decreed the 
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junction with tlic .crallcrv of the collection of nieJals, coins, ivories, 
lironzcs. cameos and other antiquities, which had liitherto lain in the 
nmsenin < )f the city library. F ive phototy [je platen illustrate this part of 
the collection; two of them bronze vases with elaborate decoration in 
relief by the famous Renaissance sculptor .Vndrea Briosco called II 
Riccio. The third plate reproiluces an important Ital< i-Byzautine ivory 
carviny of the close of the twelfth century. The two final plates yive 
im-diteil Renaissance medals, of which a careful de.scription is to be 
found in the te.xt. The small colh'ction of antiquities had until recent- 
ly been entirely hidden from the public and jtacki'd in cases. It has 
now been placed on exhibition and a synopsis of its contents is yiven 
in this paper. 1 4 ) The next ]>aper is on the Arch'.eoloyical ^luseum of 
\ enice. It commences by a desia'i[)tion of inediteil medals and it is 
illustrated by a plate of a work in hiyh relief by .Vnilrea Riccio and a 
bust of the fifteenth century — [lerhaps that of Doye Leonardo Lore- 
<lano — both in linmze, .Vn article on the Florence yalleries is merely 
•a cataloyue of the addition' that havi^ i)een made to them, either by 
gift or purchase, commenciny with the gifts of Dr. .Vrthur de Xoe 
\\ alker. .V [ilate is yiveit of the most important of these, a figure of 
Venus by 1. ireutii de (.'ri; li. ( If a difi'erent character is the report on 
Roman galleries that come under the Fidecoinmisso law. TJte tninistry 
ot public instrui.-tioii confi<led the task of drawiny up a catalogue of 
the ]iaintiny? in these difi'erent collections to Cav. (.fiulio Cantalamessa. 
He ami luiici'I in this brief rei»ort that he has jiresented to the minis- 
try the Volumes of these descriptive catali.iyues of the galleries, togeth- 
er with detailed re[»orts upon each one of them, and the present paper 
is a summary report giving a synopsis of the work done, of the methods 
employed, of the ditii -ulties met with and all the cireumstances con- 
nected with a task of such delicacy and difficulty. Especial reference 
is ma le to the B tryhese. the Sciarra, the Doria-Pamphili, the Spada, 
the B.tberini. the Colonna and the Rospigliosi collections. The second 
part ot the ]ia]ier is ilevoted to a short report upon the ancient sculp- 
tures in the po-session of Roman collectors, coming under the same 
law. It was made by Dr. Mariani and in its descri]itive jiortions was 
made comparatively ea.sy by full catalogues of ancient sculpture in 
Rome, which have been already [lublished. The onlv difficultv met 
with was in caretully distinguishing between the objects that were pri- 
vate property and those that were the property of the nation. The 
final article is upon Civic Italian Museums. This consists merely of 
a re[)ort troin the inspector of Pisan monuments (Supinoj upon the 
Civic Museum recently p-.tablished b_v citizen vote in Pisa, with the ob- 
ject of securing a better e.xhibition of many works of art existing in the 
city. The collection has been located in the monastery of .St. Francis. 
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It is espeeiiilly important for Medicoval art, and contains nian\- illumi- 
nated manuscripts, cuaincls, jneces of gold and silver work, Byzantine 
and (dothic cmhroiderics, ivory carvings, especially a cotl'er of Italico- 
Bvzantine style of the x century. The second hall contains a chrono- 
logical exhibit of paintings hegiiining with the Byzantine. Pisan and 
Lucchesc schools, including those hy (dunta and the Berlinghieri. ex- 
amjiles of the Sienese and Florentine schools with Simone di Martino 
and the followers of Cliotto. One of the remote successors of (liunta 
representeil by a dated painting is ( iiovanni di Nicola. Amoini the 
worksof the Sienese school, is one dated by l-Uca Tome. Oneof 

the most imjiortant of the paintings is a signed work by Barnaba of 
Modena, representing the Virgin and Child. The Florentine school of 
The XIV and xv centuries is very well represented. The fragments of 
the pulpit which was executed by Oiovanni Pisano for the Cathedral, 
.are being put together in tlie museum. 

The volume closes with a specimen of tlie original documents, the 
jiublication of u hieh will l.>e one of the features of this new .Vnnual. The 
clocunu'iit in this case is a book of accounts (Idbro ihd Conti i of the 
Venetian painter Lorenzo I.otto, whose lil'e and work liai’i’ been brought 
prominently before the public of late, especially by the writings of one 
of our American critics. Bernhanl BereU'on. In a brief introduction 
to the document itself. Professor Venturi calls attention to the interest- 
ing facts in regard to the life and work of the aitist that are brought 
out in the text. It gives us ipute au intimate glimpse of his charac- 
ter. of his friends and of his family, and allows us to keep him com- 
pany in his many journeys. in his many contracts, and to lollow the 
vicissitudes of his financial condition. His <liary is a proof of his ex- 
traordinary activity and of the abundance of the works with which he 
decorated five provinces of Italy : Venice, Treviso. Bergamo, .Vneona 
and Maeerata. The catalogue of these works, drawn up from his regis- 
ter. extends from the year l.”)d.'^ to the year 15.54. 

A. L. FnoTiiixmi.vM. .Ir. 


NViLUELM iloDE. I)fiil,iiiilli i' 'h r lit 71'.sc'//et.s. 

\"erlagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wisseiiscliatt. Nliinchen. 

5Ve take pleasure in recommending to the attention of our readers 
this important publication. The enterprising publishers, who have 
already won the gratitude of the art-loving world by their magniti- 
cent publications, here acconnilish for Tu.scan Renaissance sculpture 
of the XV and xvi centuries the same service which they have done 
for flreek and Roman sculpture in the publication of Brunn's Denk- 
nialer. The work is now coming out in parts, containing phototype 
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plater- ill folio and text in quarto. The plate.s are ‘renerally excellent, 
beiny niacle from clear negativerr and well printed; and the text by 
Dr. Bode is comiirehensive, conelensed and well adapted to its pur- 
pose. This work, in sjiite of its expensive character, shouhl find its 
way into all ini]iortant libraries where the history of art is cultivated, 
for it is only from such comprehensive corpuses of photographic re- 
productions that the history of sculpture can be conveniently studied. 

Whether publications of this character are thoroughly adapted to 
the linancial capabilities of the art-loving public, the publishers doubt- 
less know by the measure of success with whieli their enterprises 
have been greeted. We should imagine, however, that the general 
jiublic is now sufficiently educated and interested in the history of art 
to demand even more com[)rehensive eor|)Use' of smaller illustrations 
at less cost. A. >1. 

y/ ('o'l'i-i Alhi.ntii -11 (h JjKiiii/rdo ilii Vi/ii-i. nella Biblioteca Ambro- 
siana di Milano, liiprodotto e Puhhlieato dalla Regia Acead- 
einia dei JaiRa'i sotto gli auspici e col sussidio uei. ke k dei. 
(iovEiixo. Milano, L'l.itico JToepi.i, Editore Idbrajo della Real 
Casa e della R. Aecadeinia dei Lincei. 

The success which has attemled the various pul>lications of T.eon- 
ardo di \ inci s drawings has leil the Italian Ministry of Public In- 
struction to undertake the pul.ilieation of the entire series of IT.'iO 
drawings contaiiieil in the Si>i) large sheet' forming his famoU' Oxle.r 
Alhiiitiij'i-i. The hi'tory of this volume is <iuite dramatic. (Jn the 
dispersal ol the collection of the drawings of Lei.manto. the bulk of 
tb('m was acquired by Pomp(-o Leoni, who. towards l-'isf. dismem- 
bered the Collection in order to compose this volume, which from its 
size received the name ot Atlantieus. In doing 'o la^ paid no atten- 
tion to the original order, but followed a purelv arbitrarv arrange- 
ment. B_\ the gitt ot ( (runt Arconati the rarliime passed in lbo7 into 
the Ambrosian Library, from which it was absent onlv in a temjiorary 
and forced re-idence in France between IT'-H] and isp'r. It has formed 
the basis of mant .studies ami yet has ntrt fa*en in the lea.st exhausted 
as a mine ot study. .Vs early as ]S7’2 a fragment or *' Saggio " of its 
Images was publisljed in lacsimile. in order to tc't the (pie.stion of a 
complete edition in large photcrtyiie jdates. siieh as has now been un- 
dertaken. I he editing ot the work has been undertaken bv the Royal 
Academr dei Lincei. The work will he jiubli.shed in thirtv-five jiarts. 
each containing forty heliotype plate.s. at a cost to original subgerihers 
ot £48 or soil). For foivign and tardy subscribers the price will he 
somewhat more. It was decided that it would be out of the (juestion 
to attempt a system.atic rearrangement of the drawings, so that they 
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will be publisheLl in their jn-csent order. The nnuiuscript notes on 
the drawings are difficult to decipher, are often obscure in meaning, 
and at times impossible to translate. No translation of them will 
therefore be attempted ■. but beside the phototype reproduction, they 
will be given in an exact transcription ; and in order to facilitate their 
study, a s^jccial dictionary will be compiled of words that are obso- 
lete or of doubtful meaning and their enuivalent in modern Italian 
given. The transcription is to be by Dr. (iiovanni Piumati ; the dic- 
tionary by Luca lleltrami. 

Some idea of the sco[)e of the work may ite obtained from the fol- 
lowing statement in the introduction; •' lit the C'ode.x Atlanticus his 
marvellous genius asserts itself in the full variety of its manifesta- 
tions: in military art, with numerous drawings of mortars, among 
which the important suggestion of ritled ordnance ; with various studies 
on fortifications, and with sketclies of warships, including the interest- 
ing hint at ]iro}iulsion by steam power; in astronomy, with ob.^erva- 
tions on the movemettt of tlie earth ; in }>hysics, with notes on gravity, 
equilibrium, light, acoustics, fiight ami other natural ])henomena; in 
hydraulics, with ilrawings of a number of water-engines and riaviga- 
ble canals; in geometry, with studies for the mea>urement of the area 
of the earth, and with the sketches of geometric figures which were 
destined to enhance the value of Luca Pacioli's treaty. D' Difiim I’rn- 
portionc : in mechanic^, with drawings <)f tools and engines of every 
description for sawing uiarlile. wood, dc.; in industrial work, with 
indications of the process of pavement making and lock manufacture- 
of weaving and lironze casting ; in architecture, with numerous drafts 
and plans for churches and other buildings, cupolas and monuments i 
in painting, with sketches on |)erspcctive and notes on painting in 
general. And if the Codex does not seem to l>e as wealthy in notes 
and drawings in art as in science, yet the outlines of the piaintings of 
‘ The Adoration' and of •St.John,’ the sketches for the equestrian 
statue of Francis Sforza. and the studies for Leda and for the cele- 
brated portrait of Beatrice of Este, are not less important for the his- 
tory and study of Leonardo’s j)ictorial and sculptorial creations, 
Eveir traces to reassert his fame as a iioet are not wanting in Leon- 
ardo’s Codex Atlantieits." 

The sole agent for the Lhiited States is Gustav E. Stechert, 810 
Broadway, New A"ork. A. M. 

Alois Rieul. SfilO'/.v/eii. Grundleqn ivieh zh ?«//!/■ Geschich.fc dcr 

Ornamentik. 8vo, pp. xix— 346, with 197 illustrations. Verlag 

von Georg Siemens. Berlin, 1893. 

This book is a consideration of the foundation of ornament, and is 
based chiefly upon ancient historic art. For eighteen years Herr 
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Rie^l was in charge of the textile departiiient ot the hoyal Austrian 
Museum for Art and Imlustry. He was naturally led to give special 
consideration to Semper s theory ot the origin ot ornamental tornis in 
textile fahrics. The tirst portion ot his w»)rk, which treats ot the 
geometric style, is written in opposition to Semi>er's theory. Accord- 
ing to Riegl, the existence of elementary geometric forms in widely 
separated countries does not )iece'Sarily apply intercommunication. 
He therefore favors the theory of separate origins. Nor does he think 
it necessarvto assume that such forms aiHe in general trom the art ot 
weaving, since they are found amongst race.- who were pre-umahlv 
unacquainted with weaving and lived without clothing. He ])laces 
the origin of such forms in the natural love for decoration, without 
special reference to material. He ne.xt considers what i- known a.s 
the Coat-of-Arms (Style — WnppenitiL This he <lisa.S'Ociatc-' from the 
art of weaving and connects psychoh.'gically with the love ot syinmi'- 
try. The greater portion of the l>ook is taken U[> with a <'onsideration 
of early tloral ornamentation and the development of honeysuckle 
ornament. This he trace.s to its earliest origin in Egy[it and folh.iws 
it through Me.sopotamia. Plnenicia. Persia. Grc'ece and Home, and in 
derivative tinaus in Byzantine and early Saracenic art In this ])ortiou 
of his l.iook he comes into close quarters with Professor (Goodyear, 
whoso important work tqion the Hrammar of the Lotus has great 
weight with him. alth<.aigh he differs from Profe.^sor (Toodyear in a 
numher of details. The vine or honeysuckle ornament he con>irlers 
a creation of Greek art, although admitting its element to he of Orien- 
tal origin. It is interesting to have thus clearly })ortrayed in a logical 
and historical treatise the life of an ornamental form which originated 
in the remotest anti(;[uity, became widely diffused in inecliteval times, 
and which suiu'ives in much of the decoration of the present day. 

A.' M. 

SOLOXE A-MBR(.)S0LI. (h JS'liii'SiitfltuX!. IthllO., pp. XA , 

250. with 120 illustrations in the text and 4 plates. Ulrica 
Hoepli, Nlilano, 1895. 

A year ago the distinguished numismatist. Dr. Amhrosoli, pub- 
lished his manual of numismatics in the series of the manuals issued 
by Ulrico Hoejdi, at Milan. The edition was soon exhausted, and 
the little volume before us re])resents a second edition, in which cor- 
rections and additions have been embodied. The hook deserves a 
wide circulation, since it contains in very compact form a large 
amount of useful material ujmn the entire field of numismatics. 
After giving definitions and general notions he surveys the field for 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Mediinval and modern numismatics, adding 
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a ehajiter upon medals. In each of these chapters he gives a special 
introduction, many hibliographical references and a few half-tone 
I’epresentations of coins. ^lore valuable still for jiurposes of reference 
are the tables appended to his chapters, which atfonl a means of reaily 
reference for the identitication of coins by their inscriptions. The 
book contains naturally most abundant information upon (li-eek, 
Roman and Italian coinage, though references are given liy means of 
which the subject may lie extended not only through Kurope, but also 
to Asia and Isorth and South America. It would be diflicult to Hnd 
a manual containing so much information in so small comiiass ; 
nevertheless, the puhlishers otfer the volume at the extremely low 
price of 1. bo lire. -V. M. 

(TiAiu.Es Diehl. L'Art B'lZ'infin I' Pulir incriiHtjiinh'. (Rib- 

liothoipie internationale de I'art.) S\o. p[i. il6T. Paris. Is'.id. 

Librairie de I'Art. 

The present volume is the result of two journeys undertaken during 
1883 and 1884 in Southern Italy in the provinces <jf Terra d'Otranto. 
Basilicata. Calabria and Sicily, with the object of stmlying the in- 
fluence of Byzantium upon the Italian art of the South. Several of 
its chapters have appeared in part in reviews: in the Mlbuviix Je 
FEcoJc fnuvnise de Rome, in the BoUetia de Oirre-<pond(in€c Ilelli iiupic 
and in I'Art. M. Diehl has made a s]iecialty of Byzantine studies, 
and other works of his have become standard authorities. Such are 
his studies on Byzantine administration in the exarchate of Ravenna, 
on Byzantine administration in Africa, on the church and mosaics of 
St. Luke in Phokis. He has mastered to an unusual degree two dis- 
tinct branches of Byzantine studies — the historic and the ineono- 
graphic — and these stand him in good stead in his present work. 

Some of the frescoes which are described in this book, and form the 
principal material for the author’s judgment, have la-en described in 
]irevious works, such as Salazaro. Scluiltz and I.enormant. but by far 
the greater part are either his own discovery or have Iieen noted 
merely by local antiquarians, whose criticisms have remained un- 
noticed or are of but little value. Aside from the great frescoes of 
St. Angelo in Formis and the mosaics of Sicily, the paintings described 
exist either in small churches and chapels or in subterranean crypts 
and hermit grottoes of modest pretentions. These works are studied 
in geographical groups: the first is that of Terra d'Otranto with its 
grottoes and subterranean chajiels ; the second group is that of the 
region about Tarentum; the third is that of Matera, and the fourth 
comprises Calabria. In chapter iv is a very interesting treatise on the 
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oritrin and artistic cluiracter of the Italo-Byzantine frescoes of the 
entire Sniith : in it he j.dves a suinniary of the results of his study of 
all these groups of fi'escoes. He shows that although modest in their 
])retentions. they are of great iiiiportaucc for the history of Byzantine 
[)ainting. hecause they are about the only untouched examples of this 
branch of Byzantine art that have remained from the Middle Ages. 
The series extends from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries in an un. 
broken succession, and retlects all the changes which Byzantine art in 
general underwent during this peri<id. M. Diehl gives a remarkable 
lucid example of this in bis essay upon the changes in the type of 
Christ. One of the most interesting jioints that he treats is the rela- 
tion of the nati\H‘ art to the Byzantine s<-hool. He shows how at first 
the Byzantine school was almost in sole ])Ossession of the field, how 
gradually there grew up by its side a native school largely in iniita- 
tioii and how this native school developing during the thirteenth 
century replaced the Byzantine during the course of the fourteenth, but 
in iiiatiy eases retained charaeteristics of its li.irnier master, largely on 
account ot the persistence in Southern Italy of a population that was 
still Greek in its church rites, its language and all its affiliations and 
sentiments. 

'file chapter on the Byzantine mosaics of Sicily is a prose 2'oem and 
the most la~cinating part ot the book. As a prelude we have a study 
of the cosmopolitan civilization of Sicily under the Xorinans. ‘'For 
about a Century — the only one of mark in its history — Palermo showed 
to the world a uniyue and wonderful sight ; under the influence of a 
toreign dynasty, that ot the Norman jirinces. who were in reality the 
national house of Sicily, it produced a refineil civilization, an oriainal 
and charming art, which was in its time, the first in the world, an art 
fascinating above all. which combined and fused three apparenth^ 
irrcconcilalile elements, the Byzantine world, the Arab world, and the 
Batin u orld. which by the chauci's ot con(_|uest hail been pilaced side 
by <ide in the land of Sicily, and out of them made the most extraor- 
dinary and attractive nilAmiQe that ever was."' M. Diehl passes in 
review the acts and jiolicy of each of the Norman kings. Roger I. 
Roger IB M'illiam I and M'illiam II; he shows what wonderful skill 
was shown by these rulers in holding the balance Iretween the discor- 
tlant elements that made up their population— Batin Catholics. Greek 
church. Mussulman : a sjiark would kindle a conflagration. 

A. B. F., Jr. 
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EGYPT. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. — Tile eighth ordinary general meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund was held in London on (dctober -ii’i. the 
President. Sir John Fowler, being in the chair. The linaneial report 
for lSh3-4 wa-: read liy the honorary Treasurer. Mr, H. A. Grueber. 
First dealing with the accounts of the Exploration Fund as apart from 
those of the Archieulugical Survey (for which latter separate subscriji- 
tionhas always been asked). Mr. Grueber pointed out that the expen- 
diture for the year 1S93-4 had been about TJ.dlo, and that this simi 
included the large outlay involved liy the excavation of the temple of 
Deir el Bahari (the expenses under this item Ijeing the heaviest ever 
incurred by the fund), the cost of publications and the iirdinary and 
extraordinary office expieiises. Since the total receipts for the ^ame 
period had only amounted to some A'l.JTo. owing to the falling off of 
sul 'scriptioiis from England. America and abroad — but more es}ieeially 
from America — the expenditure for the year had exceeded the recei]it' 
bv over .£600. The receipts of the Archaailogical Survey during this 
year had been about £681. and its expenses the same, one satisfactory 
item of expenditure having been the payment of an installment of 
£104 Towards the delit of .ETlH) incurred by the survey to the Explora- 
tion Fund projier during the year 1892—3. Mr. Grueber earnestly 
apjiealed for increased ptublic sup]jort: for. since the committee had 
found it impolitic to delay the clearing of the temple of Deir el 
Bahari, the expenses of the forthcoming .season must of necessity be as 
great, if not greater, than those of 1.893-4. 
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The stilt emeiit of the honorary Secretary, Prof. R. S. Poole, an- 
nouneed the publication of an introductory volume on L'eir el Bahari, 
being the Exijloration memoir for 18h2-3 ; ‘‘El Bersheh I.," lieingthe 
third memoir of the Archiuological Survey of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and issued to the subscribers for lS9'2-3 ; and of the 
h'jii-'oJ Report for 1893-4. Advanced copie.s of the three publication.s 
rvere placed on the table. The Aixlixoloii'n-al Report not only contains 
brief accounts of the .society's own excavations, and of all others made 
in Egypt during the >eason of 1893-4, but also an editorial report liv 
Mr. (Iriflith on the ueneral ])rogreS' of Egyptological re^eal■cll. to- 
gether with jiapers by Mr. Cecil Smith on Gneco-Egyptian .Viitiqui- 
tic.s, by Mr. F. G. Kenyon on ■’Gra’co-Egyjitiau Literary Di^- 
coveries.' and by IMr. M’. E. Crum on " Coptic Studies." Each article 
has its bibliogra] lineal appemlix. and the Report contains maps. illu~- 
trations and a pilan ot the temple ot Deir el llahari. Rcgire-ientative 
scries ot negative." of )ihotographs taken in connection with the work 
ot the society arc now being made at the London otlice. so that aiiv one 
wishing to purchase such photograph" on lantern slides inav there 
make his own selection. 

Mr. Ed. Kaville, the director of the excavations at the temple of 
Ueir el Bahari. gave a brief summary of his work there. Mr. I). G. 
Hogarth addressed the meeting about the temple of Tteir el Bahari. 
answering the various cl'iticisms made against the excavations and 
their great expense. He wa" afraid that in the future they would not 
get very many small objects at Deir el Bahari. except in the northern 
part ot the central platform. Here there was still an enormcius mound, 
which had been fitly feet and was now twenty feet high, and at the 
westt-rn end ot this there was still an apparently almost untouched 
part of the temple. M'hile that mound was being removed two pairs 
ot eyes mU"t be inces.saiitlv uiion the watch. IVhen that WU" finished 
they woulil come upon a jiiece of ground which had been wcuked 
over and over again, and was. in fact, absolutely honeycombed with 
hoh'", there being no two feet of earth which had not been dug. 

iSir -John Fowler then a.sked the consent of the meeting to the fol- 
lowing ]iresentation." : To the British Museum, fragment of limestone 
from the excavations at Tell Baklieh (IsyO), inscribed in sunken 

hieroglyph" with the name of the ancient Egyptian city of that site 

Bah. in the nome of Thoth— and date<l XXXth Dmiasty ; a fine 
bronze trom Bubastis, insi-ril.ied around base and representing the cat- 
headed goddess Ba.st and four kittens. To the Museum of Fhie Arts, 
Boston, U. S. A., fragment of limestone slab inscribed with hieroglyphs 
in relief, and coming from the excavations at Tell Mokdam (isyo). a 
site which M. Xaville has identified with the Leontopolis of Strabo : a 
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fine unused muminy-ca.se from the emlialmers’ quarters in the temple 
of Deir el Bahaii, inscribed for Xa-Meiikhet-Aiuun, a prophet of 
Anion, connected with the royal family of the XXlIncl Dynasty, one 
of his ancestors having been son to an Osorkon and In'other to a 
Takelothis. 

In the evening M. Xaville gave a full and interesting lecture on his 
work at Deir el Bahari. illustrated with admirable hnieliaht photo- 
graphic views of tlie excavations in j)riigress, and of the beautiful halls 
and sculptures which he has restored to the knowledge of the world. — 
Acacldnij, Xov. d, 1S94. 

MR. PETRIE'S EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT. — It wa.s announced, in 
the Aciidcniij of J-ieiit. 2'.i, that it was [ifoposed to establish an Egyptian 
Ivcsearch Ac<-uunt. with the object of enabling some of Brof A'lu. 
Flinders Petrie's .stmlcnts, whom he has tlmnumhly tr. lined in his 
methods, to undertake separate branches of exjdoration under his 
direction. Subscri[ition.s should be sent to the treasurer. Mr, F. (1. 
Hilton Price, 1 Fleet street, E. C. — Arinleiin/. Sept. 'i'-i. 

In a subsequent issue of the .-lrm/e/,i)/ Ih-ofessor Petrie issued his 
a[i]ieal under the title "The Peseite of Egy])tian History." He says: 
‘'The destruction of the monuments and historical records of Egyjit. 
which is going on year by year, threatens soon to leave no history to 
be further recorded. Every season sees buildings ruthleS'ly destroyed 
for the sake of materials, and a host of objects plundered by natives 
from towns and cemeteries in order that they may lie scattered with- 
out name or record among the tourist flock. Even those objects 
which pass into museums have lost most of their importance and of 
their value in losing all record of their lariginal jdare and circum- 
stances The laws of Egypt may be excellent in theory, but in [irac- 
tice it is iierfcT-tly well known that hundreds of persons join in this 

de.struction — yet no man is [lunished for it To avoid 

this jirevalent system of mere plundering, trained li.uuls and heads 
are neede<l to observe and to record. Such is the scarcity of suitable 
workers at [U'esent tlait even the Egyjitian (.lovernment is obliged to 
leave most of its excavations in the hands of natives, from whom no 
record is ever obtained or expected. Betorc we begin the salvage ot 
the wre<'k, which is lireaking up fa.st before our eyes, eye need men who 
can [lut information in a permanent form as they iliscover it. In 
short, scientific training is indispensable. 

■‘But at present there i- no means of acquiring such training. The 
Egyptian Government is concerned to keep its anthpiities safe, and to 
find objects for its museum. The French school — liberally maintained 
Ijy the French Government — is concerned with the desirable work of 
copying, reading and publishing inscriptions. The Egypt Exjilora- 
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tion Fund is concerned with excavating tcm])les and finding liig 
monuments. There are no regular and independent worker^ ot any 
nationality, except one or two English. Xo iiuhlie hody does any- 
thing for tlie great suhject of the civil life, ardncology and anthro- 
[lology, of the country ; and there is no place where any student can 
get training' in the very elements ot arch;ec>logical research. I here' is 
no lack of men willing to do such work: several have applied to me 
since Egvjitolog'v has been at last puhlicly established in tin- college. 
My earnest wish is to lie able to encourage such workers, and to -ee a 
sound British .school of scientitic urcha-ology e.-taldished in Egyjit. 
The first and most essential step i.s to lie able to help men who come 
forward, and to cover thidr expenses and co.sts of work. The histori- 
cal re.sults and the objects procured i>y excavation in any reasonably 
good site are an amjde justitieution of the cost iueurred. 

■‘The aim of the Egyi>tian Ileseareh Aeeount. whieh is now estab- 
lished. i- not to undertake great elearanees or exploits in the country, 
but to lit men for work of the highest class arelueologically. and at 
the .same time to heiietit our knowledge and our inU'einns as far as 
may be. by inean.s of their exeai'ations. Mr. Hilton Friee. the director 
of the .Society of Antii'juarios. atteinls to the tinaneial side ot the receipt 
and custody of all sub.seriptions. A cordial resjionse has hecn made in 
many quarters, and over finn has been received. Audited aceount.s 
will he annually rendered, and a puhli< ation of the work done will be 
given to each siibseriber. .\s to the aitual Weii'k. I ho[ie to superin- 
tend two or three able and suitable men. whose exjienses may lie thus 
jiartly iirovided Ji.ir. and wlio will work in the neighlMirhood of my 
own jii'ivate excavatii.ins year by year. A very good ground for 
such work has Ijeen apjilied for this year, and without any cost what- 
ever to the rieseareh Aecoimt. I .shall he on the spot, carrying eiii my 
own uork. and be able to helii and guide the new enterprise. M'hat- 
ever anti' iuiiie.s may he Ibiind in this work for the Research Account 
rvill he divided amongst puljlic niuseums. with due regard to the 
loealities of subscriber.s : but no money trill be usc-il in carrying great 
blocks, which might as well remain in Egyjit." — Aoidiuuj, ( )et. I'O. 

QUESTION OF PHILSE AND THE ASSUAN DAM.— Mr. Ml E. Gar.stin, 
Under Secretary to the Egyjitian Ministry of Public M'orks. lias issued 
the note upon the proposed moilitieations in tlie AsSuan dam [iroieet, 
which was approved in jirinciple by the government hwt .June. That 
project cousijted in the construction ot a dam having its rre.-t at the 
reduced level of 114 metres, which would provide storage for water 
sutlicient for the irrigation of iliddle and Lcuver Egvjit during the 
months when the Xileis low. Many European arelneologieal sQi jeties 
protested strongly again.st this scheme, involving as it did the sulinier- 
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sion of the celebrated Phihe temples, together with a considerable 
number of important Nubian monuments, for a period of six months 
each year. The Ministry has endeavored to reconcile the material 
interests of the country with those of science by submitting a modified 
scheme, which has received the a])proval of the government, and the 
financial problem will be dealt with in the coming budget. This 
present plan provides for a dam at Assuan having its crest at the 
reduced level of PHj metres, or S metres (dC, feet; lower than that origi- 
nally proposed. This will retain water suHicient for either ^liddle or 
Lower Egypt, but not for both. The adeption of this ]dan involves a 
much slower reclamation of the country, hut entails the sulimersion of 
only a jiart of the Phihe Island, containing the smaller itionuiuents, 
which could he protected hy special works to he planned in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the learned societies. It leaves the other 
Xubiaii mouuineiits untouched. In order to niinimize .still further 
any possible loss to science from the construction of such a vast reser- 
voir. tojiogra])hieal surveys will he made this winter to fix the true 
bearings of the Nubian monuments, so that the learned societies may 
take measures to protect them if they sec fit to do so — N. Y. Eaniny 
Post. Dec. S. 

The latest stage of the (lucstioii is about as follows, as stated in the' 
London Dfiibf yeici .■ “As the result of their deliberations at Phihe 
in regard to the lueasnres to he taken for the protection of the temples 
from injury by the con.^truction of the new Nile reservoii-. Mr. W. E. 
Garstin and tlie arclueologists Avith whom he has I'cen in consultation 
are unanimously of opinion that nothing can lie finally settled on the 
point until the mass of debris and the mud-firick tu-ections which 
cover a large [lortion of the island are removed and the underlying 
masonry is laid bare. This masonry will har'e to be subjected to a 
scientific examination in order that a -olution of the many A'exed 
questions concerning the age of the Phihe temples, etc., may he arrived 
at. Mr. Garstin therefore asks the government to grant sufficient 
money to carry out the above work, which he says is of the highest 
importance. ” — N. A’. Ereuiny Post, March do, 18yd. 

In the ineamA’hile the committee of the Society for the Preservation 
of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt have published (Kenny) a use- 
ful pamphlet, dealing in a popular maimer with the proposed reser- 
voirs in the valley of the Nile. After a general statement of the 
question a list is given of the chief objects of arclueological, historical, 
and artistic interest that would be suVimerged Iiy a dam at Assuan, 
showing that the Temple of Phila' is by no means the only one, or 
even the most important ; and at the end is a sketch map. on a large 
scale, marking the principal sites mentioned. It is shown that a large 
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number of the must important monuments ot Nultia would be sub- 
merged if the original projeet were carrieel out. 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI IN EGYPT.— Professor Sayee pub- 
lishes under this title an arthle in the R/ rue tl/A EtnOe-i Gnyyines tor 
Julv-Septetnber, INRd. He tir^t .s]ieak' of the inseriiitions whieh he 
discovered when in eom})any with Professor Hahaffy in a journey be- 
yond the first cataract. Amongst the inscriptions is a poem in d4 
lines. [)ainte<l in rcil, above the second door in the south wall of the 
fore-court of the temple of Kel;d)sheli. This Ethiopian jioem has 
been restored and interju-eted by Henri M'eil. whose trauscrijitioii is 
here given. The verses are correct, but the style i.^ poor. The plan of 
the jjoem is as follows: (I'l Introduction, (di Kecital of a dream 
which the poet had in the >ubterranLan part of the -auctuary of the 
god Handoulis, who is identified with Horus. In this cry[)t there 
existed apjiarently an orach.’ by incubation. (3) Apparition of Man- 
doulis. jiraise <jf him and the command given by him to the poet- 
There follows a translation )jy \Teil. The second fl] iiiscrijjtion is 
also 2 >ainted in red capitals on the wall of the court of the .same 
temjjlc. and has been 2 -mblishe<l also by Mahafly in the Bull. core. Hell., 
XVIII., 2'- b')l. id) The third in'Crii)tion. on the soutli wall, was 
already known from the (Jor 2 )Us, \'ol. ILL. .lHtjO. I’ho most of the other 
inscri 2 rtions are unim 2 >ortant or fragmentary. Two (-)f them found in 
the (juarries behind the temiiles are evidently Christian, but contain 
strangel}' Pagan sentiments. Oni- mentions I'estimis, who nuts Pretect 
of Egypt under Xero, and gives fm- tlie first time Ids ])ri'cise date and 
his full name. Another mie date.s from the year 211 under the 
Em 2 reror.s Caracalla and Geta. The first of the papyri [^lublished un- 
doubtedly comes from the Eayum. but was bought at Cairo by Air. 
Erase)', and afterward being' co|)ied of I’rofessoi- Sayce, wa.s stolen and 
has dis;i 2 ipeared. Some fragments here 2 'ublishe(l belong to the 
ancient Cusa.- and relate to acorjioratiisn of grave-diggers calledy€^pora<^oc 
a word which Inis been met with only in the Egyidian [joet Manethm 
The date of these frag'ments is about dO-I n. c., while another dates 
from the reign of Fhili 2 > (244-24!J a. d.j 

PTOLEMAIC INSCRIPTIONS. — In the ilitthe'iln mjeei d.l'. dcui. a rrh. Inst., 
1894, ]). 21 '2-287, Alax L. tstarck [mblisiies and discusses seven Insrrip- 
tion.s (it the tune dj the Ptolemies. Xo. 1 rei-ords the dedication of a strip 
oflandtothe gu'eat great-god Suchos in honor of King Ptolemaios, 
also called Alexander, the god Philonietor. This is Ptolemaios 
Alexander 1. Xo. 2 records the dedie;ition of a tem 2 ilo, sacred [ire- 
cinc't, and officers to the great godde.ss Isis in honor of Ptolemaios, son 
of Ptolemaios, the god E 2 >i 2 >hanes and Eucharistos. This is the eldest 
son ot Eijitjhanes. The word Mapoiv-tvs in this insci'i23tion is derived 
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from Maronis, a deiiie (if Alexandria. Xo. o is in lioimr of Apollo- 
nios, son of Thou, ijn account of his goodwill toward King Ptoleniaio.s 
and Queen Kleopatra, gods Epiphaneis and Eucharistoi and their 
clhldrcn. Xo. 4 is in honor of King Ptoleinaios and his puecn-sister 
Kleopatra and (juoen-wife Kleopatra. go(K Energetai and their chil- 
dren. The date is 144-13'2 or 1‘24-117 n. c. Xo. d is in honor of 
King Ptolemaios and the queen-wife Kleoiiatra. gods Energetai and 
their children. Like Xo. 4. the dedicator is a foreign officer of the 
guard. Xo. 5 is datcil Oct. d. n. c. 129. Xo. ti i.s dedicated to the goil- 
de.ss Arsinoe Philadelphos. Xo. 7 appears to ho a forgery. It j)re- 
tends to he a dedication to Epiphanes hy one Kallistratos and his 
soldiers. 

CAIRO. — Additions to the Museum. — The tollowing rejiort has lieen re- 
ceived by the Egyjitian Exi>loration Fun<l from its local honorary 
Secretary for Cairo, Captain H G. Lyons, R.E. : ■■Among the recent 
accpiisitious of the (fiza Museum. ])erhaps the most noticeable are two 
squads of soldiers from the Vlth Dynasty tomb at .Vssiut. which have 
been found sitice last winter. Each sipiad consists of forty iigures. 
fixed to a wooden board in row.s of four, and shown in the act of 
marching. The first one is composed of men of a l.iro'n'n couijilexion, 
jiresumably Egyptians, with thick hcad.s of hair fasteired back with the 
usual liand, which is tied behind. The figures ai^e of -wood and are 
about thirteen inches high, the whole squad being well sized and con- 
taining few men l.ielow the general standard. They are clad in a loin- 
cloth. Avhite or yellowi.sh in color, reaching rather more than half way 
to the knee, while their equiinnent consists of spear and shield. The 
spears are about the height of the men themselv(‘s, and are carried 
vertically with the butts at the level of the knee. The heads are 
bronze, and make up about one-sixth of the total length of the spear, 
becoming verv broad ■where they meet the haft, like the large sjiears ot 
the Baggara Arabs of to-day. The shields, which are aliout eight 
inches from top to bottom, have a square base and come to a point at 
the toj). Insiile there is a wooden batten across them, at the [lart 
where the shield begins to narrow, whi<'h serves to carry it by. All 
the shields arc painted with rude splotches of color, or irregular mot- 
tling, -ivhile some show a zigzag pattern of lines, or even diamond 
bands, almost calling to mind the bars of heraldic shields ; but so far 
as the jiusition of the soldiers bearing these in the squad goes, noth- 
ing tends to show that they had any distinguishing value. 

■‘ The second squad are black-skinned, and have the hair similarly 
dressed and tied back, while their clifihing consists of a very scanty 
loin-cloth of a red or yellow color, and some few also wear necklace.s 
and anklets. They are armed with bows and arn.iws only, each man 
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carrying four arrows in his right hand and a bow in his left. These 
arrows are tipped with flint, which is shaped to a chisel-like edge and 
not to a sharj) point. 

■■ The race distinction l)etween the two stjuads is very marked, by a 
difference not only in complexion, l.)ut in size; for the black soldiers 
are at least half a head shorter, and have, beside.s, a much larger [)ro- 
portion of small men in their ranks. These smaller men are, just as 
in the Egyptian squad, arranged in the left centre section, i. e., in rows 
G, 7 and 8. The Egyptian squad is closely 'locked up,' which con- 
traffs strongly with the much looser formation in which the lilack 
troops are marching; and though this may be partly due to the fact 
that the blacks are armed with the bow imstead of the shield and 
spear, still the impression which one gets is that they represent the 
irregular forces rather than the regular drilled bodies to which the 
other squad seems to belong. 

“ From Dashur are two large boats, now on view in Koom No. IG. 
They are about the same size and of a similar type, but one is con- 
siderably lietter preserved than the other. Of the former, almost the 
whole hull and a considerable part of the deck remains, as well as four 
or five of the cross thwarts on which the deck is laid. The extreme 
length is about thirty feet, beam seven feet, and in depth about three 
feet. The [ilanks of the hull are fixed together with dove-tailed 
dowels and wooden trenails. 

.\n extremely fine model of a boat comes from a Xllth Dynasty 
tomli at Assiut. It is five feet long and about fiiteen inches broad. 
It is fully decked over, and the after part of the deck is occiqficd Ity a 
two-roomed cabin, which takes up rather more than half the whole 
deck space. Each room has a wooden door, on which is drawn a j)or- 
trait of the owner of the tomb, with his titles ; in the forward cabin 
five figures are seated, while on the forward part of the deck are two 
more figures seated and two standing, one of whom is in the bow with 
a jiunting or sounding pole. The cabins arc roofed over with bent 
wooden ralters neatly fitted together. The mast is stepped in a hole 
in the deck, and supported by a wooden box, which was strengthened 
by three wooden struts to keep it firm.'’ — Aaidenn/, Oct. 27th, 18il4. 

DAHSHUR. — Discovery of Jewelry and Tombs. — M. do IMorgan has made 
a further discovery of jewelry of the Xllth dynasty, similar in beauty 
and quantity to his famous discovery of last S])ring. The Uhronhpie 
(1885, Xo. 11,; gives an account of the discovery of a part of this 
jewelry in two tombs which were iound near those previouslv dis" 
covered and belonging al>o to the XHth dynastv, 

Ihe first ti.imb contained the sarcojihagus of Princess Ita-Ourt. 
The mummy still wore a pearl necklace with gold pendants, bracelets 
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with beads of gold, of cornelian, emeralds, lajiis-lazuli. etc. It was 
covered with very beautiful stufls, aird around it lay sceptres, a bow, 
a mace, all in perfect preservation. Around the sarcophagus was an 
extremely interesting collection of funerary objects, such as perfume- 
burners. vases tilled with cosmetics, still sealed, etc. 

In the seconil tomb was enclosed a granite sarcophagus in which, 
according to the inscrijUions. lay the bo(ly of I’riiiccss Sit-Hat, deco- 
rated with necklaces and bracelets of gold and with pearl parures. 
Among the usual funerary objects there was found a unique piece, 
namely, a swan carved in wood, which for a wonder had been 
preserved. 

Tomb of Usertesen and Northern Pyramid — de Morgan has succeeded 
in entering the tomb of Usertesen iii. and is miw investigating the 
northern pyramid of Dahshur, which has never been attempted. 
Excavations carried tm around the monument have already brought 
to light vast constructions in crude brick, which appear to be siiecial 
chapels, and also the houses of priests attached to the service of the 
pyramid. — Chroniqiie. 1895. Xo. 0. 

KARNAK. — The Sciciety for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancieirt Egyjit has issued an ajtjieal for a sjiecial lund to t.ie devoted 
to preserving the Temple of Karnak from further ileeay by puuqiing 
the water of the Xile inundation out of the ruins. Donations may be 
sent to the honorary Treasurer, Mr. F. (h Flilton I'liee. 17 (,'ollingham 
gardens, S. W., or to the honorary Secretary, Mr. Edward Poyuter. — 
Acadeiiu/. Nov. P), 1^04. 

LUXOR. — M. G. Daressy. of the Ghizeh Museum, Cairo, has issued a 
pamphlet in which he describes fully the teiiqde of Ameiiophis in at 
Luxor; he also discusses the rejiairs and additions thereto made by 
later kings of Egypt, and he gives a dear ]>lan. showing the re>ult'^ of 
the excavations made during the last few years by the admini.stratiun 
of the Ghizeh Museum. A list of the names of the Egyjitian royal 
benefactors of the temple. ]>rintcd in hieroglyphic characters, adds to 
the value of this work. — Athcintum. May 1'2. 

MEMPHIS. — French Excavations. — The efforts of the French archaulo- 
gists during 1894 were centered on the Xecropolis. While ^I. de 
Morgan was carrying on his excavations at Dahshur. MM. Gautier 
and Jaquiere explored the environs of Licht, where they have been 
workingsincethebeginning ofthe autumn according to a wtll-thought- 
out plan, with the object of bringing to light all the monuments of the 
ancient and new einjhre. Their greatest discovery has been that of 
ten statues in perfect [ireservation, LHl m. high, all of them rejiresent- 
ing King Usertesen i. the second sovereign of the Xllth dynasty. They 
were found in a hiding place made next to the funeral chapel of the 
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king. There were diseovered at the rfame time some tallies for oft'er- 
ing's and a large number of fragments. — Chroniqiie. lS9o. Xo. 6. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The yyn^ii Xeirs reports the discovery of curious works in stone at 
Fwaiiiho and other jilaces on the plateau between Lakes Xyasa and 
Tanganyika. TTiey consist of spheres, discs and slabs. 3 in. to b in. 
in diameter, and perforated in the centre. The stones are of various 
kinds, but always hard, and occasionally roughly jiolished. The 
natives, among wliom stone-cutting is an unknown art, descrifie these 
linds as "works of (rod." — Xov. 3, LS94. 

TRIPOLI. 

RAMADA, — M. Philijipe Berger ha.s submitted to the Amilunle des 
In-irriptiun^ the facsimile of an iinjiortant bilingual inscription — Latin 
and neo-Punic — found l>y M. Foureau on an ancient mausoleum at 
Ramada. in South Tripoli, during his recent mission to the Touareg 
tribes of the Sahara. Ramada aptiears to be the point furthest to the 
south wiiere Latin inscription' have been I'ound in thi.s region. This 
mausoleum was erected in two stories surmounted by a pyramid, and 
wa' dedicatcil to the memory of Apuleius Maximum Rideus Vl) by his 
wife Thanulira and liis ehihlren. The inscrijitioii is carved above a 
large bas-relief representing the deceased and his wife, accompanied 
by a series of classical scenes — Orpheus and Eurydice. Hercules and 
Alce.'te, etc. It is uoticealile that whilst the names of the ancestors of 
Apuleius are altogether Funic, he bears another name, Latin and 
Punic, and his children bear nanie.s purely Latin. — Atheiucain, Aug. 25. 

TUNISIA. 

BISERTA. — The VmsM^chc Zeitun/i describes a silver sacrificial bowl 
whieli was lately found wliile dredging in the harltor of Biserta, the 
ancient Carthaginian Hippo-Zarytos. It is oval in form, shallow, and 
provided with two handles, and weighs nine kilogrammes. The inner 
surfiice is ricldy ornamented with a design in inlaid gold, representing 
the cunfiict of Apollon and Hai-.syas. A .satyr jilays the double flute 
before the muse, the arbitrator of the conte.st, arouml whom are 
grouped the jiartisans ot the two c<Hupetitors. It is a Hellenic work of 
the first century of our era. at which period the present Biserta was a 
Roman colony, and is undoubtedly the most valuable piece of work- 
manship in the precious metals which has as yet been discovered in 
Africa. It is now in the possession of tlie Bardo Museum. — Atheiuemi}, 
Oct. 6. 
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CARTHAGE. — Discoveries in the Punic Necropolis. — The latest (li.scover- 
ies made hy Father itelattre have been made in a Punic necropolLs 
near the Serapeuin. A laree Punic tonil) ivhich liad never been 
o]iened was found, and tlie contents were intact and undisturl.ied. A 
number of other tombs surrounded this large monument. It i.s now 
possible to form a clear idea of this necrojiolis. situateil in the part of 
the ancient city where no one would have suspected the existence ot' 
Punic tombs. When the excavatioms have been dnished it will be 
pos.sible to compare the.se tond)S with those of the varioU' other 
neero[)oli of the city. Thu.s far not a .single drinking-vase, with the 
mouth on its belly, nor a single unguent vase, .so common elsewhere, 
have been found. Xeither have there come to light any Punic coins, 
tufa sarcophagi, amphoras for child hurud or urns euclo'ing hones, 
nor is there any trace of eremation. 

Pere Delattre has excavated in the previously di.seovered Punic 
necropolis two fresh toinl.is. the contents of whicli proved of more 
than ordinary importance. In the tirst. cif rectangtdar form and of a 
•style belonging to the sixth century n. c.. was found the skeleton of an 
ailidt whose cranium [iresented all the characteristics i.if the Plaeni- 
cian type. The rich ol>jects lying ari'iuml the l>ody showed that he 
was a person of some distinction. The other tond), di.scovered in the 
same trench, contained a vase ot tine lilack clay, a goblet of red clac- 
with black line ornamentation, the base of a vessel of sindlar niake 
and decoration, an incense-burner of brown elav. a Funic lamii. -unie 
shells, a small hninze axe. a bronze inirror. two alabaster vases, sunie 
searabad, some /ii/mv'/d of Anubis and of Ptah. and some ornamental 
objects in silver and agate. — AtheruemK. Dei-. '2'1. Ibl.ld. 

KOURBA. — At the session of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, held on .lanuarv dd, M. Michel Bi\al rummuidcated a Latin 
inscription recently fouml in Tunisia, which is remarkable both tor its 
hi.storical contents and for some linguistic jieculiarities. This inscrip- 
tion was found at Kourha. not far from the city of Tunis, by t’apt. 
Lachouipie, of the geographical service of the French army. It is of 
the year 49 i;. c., and recalls one of the most dramatic epochs of 
Koman history. The personages named in it have been made familiar 
by Cicero, Lucan, Appian and esjiocially by C:esar, who speaks of 
them at length. It refers to the piutting into a state of defence of 
Curuhis (now Kourha) at a time when it was in the hands of 
Pom])ey’s followers, and when they were expecting an attack from a 
force landed from Ciesar’s fleet. The inscrqition gives a puite new 
military term, po^teicn-i. a word hitherto unknown. It means either 
some military work of inside fortification or else a sally-port, a 
postern. At the same session of the Academy M. Dieulafoy, the well- 
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known exjJorer, was elected to membership. — N. Erentng Post, 

Feb. 25. 

OUDiNA.— Ruins of a Roman Villa.— New discoveries have been made in 
the riLins of the Roman villa, alreadv noticed in the Journal 
( IX. p. 271) which is being cleared at Oudna. Three new chambers 
have been found decorated with geometrical ornamentation, alternat- 
ing with birds and theatrical mask.s. They open to the right and lett 
on apartments which have not yet been cleared. The last room is 
c( ainected 1 1 v an entrv with a vast hall as remarkable tor its architectural 
arrangement as it is for the richness of its ornamentation. The live 
columns supporting the roof are divided into two parts, one siu’round- 
ing the other. The first, attached directly to the wall on the west 
side, is sejiarated on thn^e of its sides by a colonnade trom the outer 
portico. To the east are the doors of three symmetrical small cham- 
bers decorated in exactly the same manner. Their walls are covered 
with white stucco decorated with frescoes. (.)ne of these paintings 
representing two theatrical masks has been transported to the museum 
of the Bardo. The pavement is formed of white mosaic, divided into 
rectangular sections, in the centre of which is the head of a pastoral 
divinity. The mosaic of the atrium is extremely elaJiorate. The 
frame con^ists of fifty-eight medallions in two rows each, enclosing a 
difi'erent subject: an animal, a bird or a geometrical design. In the 
intercolumniation is a frieze with lions and panthers pursuing a deer. 
Finally, in the space enclosed in the colonnade, is the ju’incipal i^icture. 
It repre-ients a farming scene of the Roman jieriod. In the back- 
ground is the dwelling of the master, a farm-hou^e with monumental 
faipide with a porte cochere, a second smaller door and two windows 
on the first floor. Against the house leans a jdow. under the porch 
rests a slieiiherd leaning (Ln his crook and counting his goats, who are 
returning from the field. In front of the form-house is a large hut for 
the slaves and the watering trough fed from a well by a bdlanner, hke 
tho<e which are so often seen in France, especially in regions where 
wood is abundant. A slave is working it to give drink to the horses. 
To the right a slave- is leailing a mule heavily laden, whom he is doubt- 
less taking to market, and a laborer i-; prodding up two oxen who are 
pulling a ])low. Other jiastoral or hunting scenes surround the cen- 
tral composition. To the right a shepherd is milking goats, another 
is picking fruit and the third is jilaying on a douWe flute. In the 
centre is a mountainous bit of scenery, and we see a boar hunt, and 
further on a hunter hiding under a goat skin crawb along after some 
partridges and quails, and finally, to the left is a wounded lioness 
fightin . two mountain huntsmen, who are killing her with javelins. 
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RUSUCUM-TIGGERT. — Excavations of the Basilica. — The excavation.s in 
the Basilica of Rusucum have heen finished. It is found that the 
building consists of tliree naves divided into eleven bays, supported 
by dituhle colmnns. In the apse are two doors still in place, which 
communicate with the sacristies. It is built witli material from 
ancient temples, and contains more tlian a hundred columns over one 
metre in diameter. The ground is entirely covered with a mosaic 
pavement. A large jiart of this rich decoration has disappeared, but 
certain fragments of it remain. In the midst of elegant ornamental 
designs there were many inscriptions, devices, moral maxima and 
symbolical compositions, such as the sacritice of Abraham. Among 
the sculptures found are two of remarkable interest : one representing 
a scene of martyrdom and the otlier Balaam .striking his ass. The 
architect charged with tlie excavations believes that the Basilica was 
Imilt in the fifth century, restored in the sixth and destroyed by tire 
probably at the time of the Arab invasion. — Ohruiiiijt'c. bt'DI. Mo. 

TIPASA. — In the d/i7((c,'/fs (r.hvMo/ep/V cl <VHhtolrc (Oct. iSfM), of 
the French School at Rome. S. (I>ell makes an extended study of the 
Roman town of Tipasa. Although situated Vmt a short distance from 
Algiers, the ruins of Tipasa have not yet beeir the sulijeet of a special 
inonogra}ih. although many notes concerning it and special monu- 
ments have lieen published in varion.s reviews. Little is known of 
the history of Tipasa; its name is Ph<enician. and the Carthaginians 
had a settlement here. (.'oiiiT from Carthage. Xumidia. Creecc and 
Rome have been found here, liwcriptions refer to a municipal coun- 
cil and to a puimpiennial duumvirate. Under tlie Antoiiine- and the 
Severi Tipasa reached its period of greate't prosperity. At tirst situ- 
ated uiiun the hill, the town extended into the ])lain. Thi.- exten- 
sion ajipears to have occurred during th(‘ second half cif the -Second 
century of our era, at which time the town may have had a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand inhabitants. Tipasa appears to have been 
a commercial town ; its port, it is true, wa^ not a good one, but its 
geographical position otiered commercial advantages. Tipa-a had 
commercial relations with the ea-.t. and with the we-t as far a- (laul 
and Spain. Though surroundeil by a strong rampart, .she seems tci 
have had no ri'gular garri-ou. Her public buildings were numerous, 
but not luxurious. The population 'ci'ined to have enjoyed a com- 
fortable sulisi>tence, but ridi men were rare. It was not an artistic 
centre; the sculpturcil sarcophagi found there were apparently im- 
iiorted. ( 'hristiauity seems to have been very flourishing at Tipasa. 

The ruins ai-e amongst tlie best iireserved in Algeria ; they occupied 
a central hill and a portion of two other hills ; their extent is a kilonie- 
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tre and a half from east to Lve.st, and 7-30 m. at tlie point of ei-eatest 
hreadth from north to .^outh. Lariie neeropoli are found outside of 
the rampart at the eastern and also at the western end. ^\’ithin the 
rampart there is also a cemetery of the end of the first or beginning 
of the second century of our era. The extent of the town ajiiiears. in 
earlier days, to have been smaller, sinei- there is a mausoleum within 
the rampart, a position which the Homans would not have allenved. 
A' regards the Fheenician site, there is no certainty, but this town, like 
the first Roman settlements, was probiably situated ujion tlie central 
hill. The ramjiart is nowhere well iireserved, but is recognizable; in 
its full extent it was 1.60 m. broad and well constructed : it was for- 
tified with round towers and cjuadrangnlar lia-tions ; there were three 
gates, each of -which was defended by four towers. The ramjiart does 
not antedate the first century after Chri't. and its destruction is not 
due to time alone. It was jirobably made an open town in the second 
half of the fifth century, for we know from Procopius that Genseric 
ilismantled all the towns of Africa of their walls, in order to prevent 
his 'ubiect^ from revolting and the Romans from finding fortified 
places in case they wished to make war against him. The port was 
.'ituated between two small islands and the eastern hill, a common 
Phienician custom. 

The must important ruin is that of the baths : it is constructed par- 
tially of brick and [lartially of stone; it has not yet been entirely 
disinterred, but the number of the rooms and the general arrange- 
ment i> sufficiently evident. Southeast of thebatlis is the am[)hitheatre 
in a bad state ( it ])re.si.-iA'ation ; this is oriented from southwest to north- 
east. and measures iDOm. in lenatli. It was surrounded by several 
imblic monuments ; the most important of these was a civil basilica, 
or pcrlupis a market place, its jireci.se jmrpose cannot he determined. 

The central hill was probably the site of several ancient temples, and 
was known later as Templensis; only a few ancient fragments of the 
temples have suiudved. This central bill seems also to have been the 
site of a church erected in honor of St. Salsa. On account of the 
abundance of vegetation, even the site of tlii.s church is uncertain. To 
the west of the amphitheatre was a semi-circular Xyinjihaatm, a por- 
tion of which remains. 31. Tremaux preserves in his garden a frag- 
ment of a iiiarblo statue found on thi' site. This Xymphamm is of 
moderate dimensions, of medioere con.struction and of late date. The 
aqueduct which brought water to Tipasa terminated a few metres 
south of this fountain. The remains of several of the constructions are 
found in tlie neighborhood of the Nympdnemn, amongst which niav 
he mentioned a Christian basilica, the cajiitals of whose columns, in 
debased Ionic -^tyle, belong to the Byzantine period. At the eastern 
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|.■xtl■emity oftliG rampart are tbund the remain-: of an im])ortant build- 
iiio ; thi.s was a basilica 52 m. in lenirth. by 45 in breadtli. one of the 
most important Christian editice.s in Africa. The interior of the build- 
ing was divided into seven aisles, separated by piers carrying arehi- 
volts. Th(.‘ central nave measures 12.5(1 m. It wa.s entin.dy decorated 
with a mosaic pavement which covered a -iiperlicial area i.)f 7( d ( ^-puare 
metres. At a later period the central nave was divideal by two rows 
of columns, thus making nine aisles in all. To the north of the basi- 
lica were connecting buildings, which have in great part fallen into the 
sea. The adjoining liaptistry was a sijuare building and had a mo- 
saic pavement, in one corner of which is found an in~cription bailly 
preserved. 

In the eastern portion of the town ran be di'-tingui:^hed an am n nt 
road, and the remains of biiililings ami cisterns of no great im- 
[lortance. The most interesting of these apjiears to have l>ei.-n a jiuli- 
lic granary. Throughout the town there are many remains of houses. 
Brick was but little used, on account of the abunilance of stone, in 
general the stones were only roughly blinked out. cut stone being 
used for the angles, door-jaml.is, sills and lintels. The rciofs were 
made of wood and covered with tiles. The windiiw opienings [ire- 
sented geometrical dgures and sometimes (.'hristian symbol-:. 

Outside the old town at the E. end is found a neeropuli' eontaiiiing 
totnhs of three different kinds: (^1 ) Troughs i ut in the rock and eou- 
taining ashes of the dead; (21 ditches for bodies that were buried: 
(3) caverns eoiistructeil of cut stone, or cut in the rock, and contain- 
ing either buried or burned bodies, rsiudly the hodie-: were laid 
upon the ground without coffins. In one tomb the body of an infant 
was found, placed between two halves of an amphora, according to the 
mode of burial very common in Africa, and from the Carthaginian 
period down to the Christian era. As most of thou tomhs had been 
visited and roblied. it is difficult to give a full view of their contents : 
however, there wore discovered as many as thirty-nine different kinds 
of vases, hesides lamps and ohjeets of lironzi-. such as niirrors, strigils. 
liraeelets, earrings and coin-. This necropolis ajijiears to belong to 
the first century of our era. Several sculptured marljle sarcojihagi 
have been found, some notice of which is given further on. The 
Christian cemeteries are situated outside of the ramparts : one at the 
east, and one at the we-t. I’hese two neeropoli with their thousands 
of tombs Well jireserved, form certainly one of the areha'ologiial curi- 
osities of Algeria. Each of them contains an im]iortant edifice: that 
at the cast, the basilica raised upon the tomb of St. Salsa ; that at the 
west, the funerary church of Bishoj) Alexander. In the centre of the 
basilica of St. Salsa is a jiagan tomb, surmounted by a cijipus, ujiun 
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which is an inscription to Fabia Salsa. The church of Bishop Alex- 
ander is situated atiout 2iX) m. from the rampart to the west of the 
town. The plan is trapezoidal, and is divided into three aisles, the 
central nave being entireh- paved with mosaics. These mo.saics i)resent 
jmmpous inscriptions. Various kinds of tombs are found in these 
cemeteries, but the practice is of burial only, with no funerary objects. 
Some of the tombs are cut in the rock : others are sarcophagi of stone 
or of terracotta; others, again, are buildings or mausolea of various 
forms. 

fiutside of the rain})art< may lie traced with certainty four ancient 
roads, one going to C;csarea, a second to Iccjsiuni (Algiers), a 
third in the direction of 3Iontebello. and a fourth to Apuie Caliche, 
There are in the neighborhood ofTipa.sa many ruins, but they prc.'ent 
little interest, fif these may be mentioned an elaborate farmhouse and 
a fortiiiecl residence. Tipasa is far from having furni.shed as many 
figured moniuiients as her neighbor Ciesarea. wliere at the time of 
Augustus there reigned a prince who was fond of the arts, and which, 
<luring the Roman rule, was the capital of the province. Besides re- 
ligious and funerary steles. Tipasa lias furnished a nuinher of richly 
sculptured sarcophagi. One of these called the " sarcophagus of tlie 
married couple", contains four divisi(,ins on its ju'ineipal face, one of 
which represents tlie liand-shaking. tlie other the saeritiee. In the 
outermost compartments are tigured tlie Dioscuri. A second sarco- 
phagin re|ii'e'('iits the story (.if Belops and (Km.mueus. A third con- 
tains the repi'cseiitatii in <>f the Good .Shepherd; the fourth reiJi’i.'Seiits 
the seasons, and a tilth Hel>rews carrying tlie grapes of f'aiiaaii. 
..Vnioiigst the other iihjei ts Worthy of mention are a few engraved gems 
and a large silver patera now in the Louvre. 

ARABIA. 

JOURNEY OF MR, BENT IN SOUTHERN ARABIA.— The article of 
greatest jMipular interest in the (U tuint JouriKil lor (.)ctoher is 3Ir. 
J. Theiji.lore Bent's account of his recent expedition to the Hadramaut 
in Southern .Vraliia. J his i' a "ingular valle,v running for a hundred 
miles ni’arlv jiarallel to the coast, and on the average about that dis- 
tance from it. and inhabited by intensely tiinatieal Bedouins and 
Aralis. Though known from rcnnjte.st antiquity as the centre of tlie 
trade in frankincense and myrrh, no Euroi»ean has succeeded in 
reaching it till last year. 3Ir. Bent's partv being the second. The 
name mean' in the Ilimyaritic language “valley of death, '• wliich -Gn 
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Hebrew form correspoiKls exactly to that of Hazarmaveth of the tenth 
chapter of Genesis.” It is a fact, interesting e.speciallt^ to Biblical 
students, that the most sacre<l jdaces in the valley arc tlie ])rimitive 
tombs of the legendary prophets 8aleh and Hud (or Eher, a .synony- 
mous term), names which will be found in Genesis in close connection 
with that of the valley. The appearance of the valley from the arid 
plateau is very remarkable. It contains ^iijme tine and lofty palaces, 
rich in carving, and ruiu' of great antiipiit^-, somewhat .similar to 
those found in South Africa, and exhibiting a few Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions. The jealousy of some of the trilics. however, jirevented any 
thorough exploration, which Mr. Bent reserves for a second exjiedi- 
tiou. — New York Xalinn. Oct. 25. 

BABYLONIA. 

ABU-HABBA. — Fatlief Scheil. the French dorninican archaeologist, is 
in chargt,' of a government luissibn for excavations at Abu-IIabba for 
the Constantinople iMitseum. to which he has dispatched numerous 
Assyrian inseri]iti(:in.s and reuiains. — Athenaeum. Seyit.l. 

NIFFER-NIPPUR — Discoveries of the Philadelphia Expedition. —The exca- 
vations at Xiffer. commenced some live years ago by an expedition 
sent out from Philadeliiliia under the auspic<.’S of tin- T'nivei’sity of 
Pennsylvania, have m.it yet come to a ch.we. They will be continued 
during l-S'.to under the direction of Mr. Haynes, whi.i has had charge 
of tlu'iu for o,ver tlivei- years. Too imii h praise cannot be given to hi-- 
devotion. He has continued the exeav.itioiis through the entire year, 
during the wet and the heateil seii'Ons. wlten. thus far. all excavations 
have heeu stLi[iped. 

Dr. Peters ha.s given in tlii.s number i.>f the -Iouiuval a detailed ac- 
count of the results of the excavations cui tlio juincipal mound. wlnL-li 
he calls the "Temple Hill." or mound of the Zi'jiin ml. In anotliLr 
paper, to be issued in the next nnniber of tin? -TorKx.Lj., Dr. Peters 
will describe discoveries in another mound at Xiller. and al-o re[ioi't 
on one or more mounds at a certain ilistancc from this city, and 
liclonging to other ancient centres .d' popidation. 

Gur knowledge oftljc .structiira] and dccor.iti vc forms of early Baby- 
lonian architecture will be notably increased as soon as the results of 
the excavations can be given in their entirety. Even now we can 
foresee how students will welcome two facts that will be chatiiy brought 
out, namely, tlie use of the areh and of the column. Both the round 
ami tile pointcLl an-li is found ; tliese arches arc true an-hes. built Ijotb 
of unluirncd and of burned bricks. Tlie pointed arch is used in 
vaulted Llvains. A phutograjih has heen sent by 5[r, Haynes of the 
entram’C to such a pointed, arched passage, which he attributes to the 
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Roman period. Dr. Peters, however, pluees it before the time ot Jar- 
gon I, under who.se level it was found. The round areh is seen in 
Fig. 7 of Dr. Peters’ article on p. 20 of this uumin'r, in the cloonvay.s 
of the houses in the temple area. 

On a mound at some distance from the Tenijde Hill a lartie struc- 
ture has come to light, cunlaining a most reinarkalde colonnaile. This 
consists of a row of circular columns built up ot pear-shaped bricks. 
This is an entirely novel di.sclosure of the resources of Babylonian 
architecture. Dr. Peter.-, date.s this work, 1 believe, in the s('cond 
millennium, b, c. it will be remembered what a sensatiuti was caused 
by the discovery at Tello, liy M. de Sarzec, of the lower sections ot two 
brick columns. These were not circular, but were a bundle of four 
interpenetrating circular shafts. The bricks used in their constructioti 
were of the same pear shape as those at Nitfer. hut at Niti'er the cir- 
cular form is for the tirst time found. 

Prof. Hilprecht spent some monthsDluring the summer and autumn 
at Constantinople in connection with the Imiierial Museum and to 
complete the organization of the Babylonian collections, resulting 
largely from the Sultan’s share of the excavations, bast year Dr. 
Hilprecht spent ten weeks on these collecthms. He has also been en- 
gaged in pi'epai'iii'i for the ]iress the second volume of the publication 
of the detailed account of the American l■xpedition. 

At the meeting of the Philological and Areha-oiogical Societies in Phil- 
adelphia, Dee. 27. Prof. Hiliwecht showed in a detailed paper the 
importance of tlie I’aliylonian library found at Xilfer. There are 
some twenty thousand in.scrilied 1 wicks, cylinders or tablets. Histori- 
cally their imjiortance is great, as they give new names of kings and 
inscrijitions of unparalleled length for the early and middle iieriocls 
of Babylonian history. 

TELLO-LAGASH. — A Royal Babylonian Villa. — At a meeting ot the Acad- 
emic dt‘> Jascrljitiirns. on November h. M. H(?uzey studied in detail a, 
group of structure^ and monimieiits lately discovered by IM. de Sar- 
zec, at Tello, the ancient Laga.sh orSirpurla, helunging to the residence 
of the earliest kings, 40(10 n. c. The earliest are recorded by founda- 
tion tablets of the Patesi Entemena, of which there are live iiiwv copies 
that aid in the interpretation of tlie te.xt. This ruler tigures here es- 
pecially as a patron of agriculture. Among his favorite plaiitation.s 
are two woods, which he places under the protection of two different 
divinities, the Goddess Nin-harsag, the divinity of the mountains, and 
mother of the Gods, the Babylonian prototype of Kybele, and the God- 
dess Nina, the divinity of the waters, symbolized by a vase containing 
fish. To the same goddess he dedicated a sanctuary, as to ‘‘ She who 
makes the dates grow." It is certain that, by means of the hydraulic 
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works, trace.' of which ha^•c lieeii fuiiml on every side, the de.sert of 
Tello was at that time tran't'ormed into a real forest of date trees The 
ancient Babylonians had a popular son.Li celehrating the dfitj benefits 
of the date tree. Anionc- the yilts of the 'acred tn-e. one of tlie most 
important was a fermented licpior. analoaou.' to the ilate wine men- 
tioned by Pliny, or the Arak of the Aralis Certain constructions 
found liV M. de Sarzec ‘ a kind of [iress or m’al liasin, cellars whose 
walls contain liituminated vat.' in tlm shape of anijihorasy .show that 
this was one of the most jiojmlar jiroducts of this r<iyal villa. 

Discovery of the Ancient Brick Library — Iturintr the Kiahth Canijiaign 
of excavations hy M. de Sarzec. an important discovery has been made 
of a library of clay tablet' with cuneiform in'i-ri)itions. numbering 
over thirty thousand. Tlnse are city areltivt'S. analogous to those 
found on tlie site of A'ineveh, Sipparti and .Viller. The find at Tello i' 
the largest thus lar made. The tablets were 'btmd under a mound 
about two hundrt'd metres distant from that wheiT- the jialaces of the 
ancient kings had previously been found. The tablets were .irranged 
in five or six regithir rows within narrow galleries intersecting each 
other at right angles. These galleries were built of crude brick, and 
on eacli side weit' tarnished with beiielie'. on cat h o|' which were 
idaced other l.ayers of taldets. There were two distinct gwoiips of gal- 
leries near each other. They are ci.im parable to the.f ".'/.'.sa- of the clas- 
sic temples which received the'UrpUi' of offerings. Five tlmiisand of 
the tal.ilets are iii perfect jii'eservation. five thousand more are but 
slightly damaged: the rest are in fragmeut.s. hut can. in many eases, 
be put together again. There are tuo copies of many of the official 
documents liearing the seals of the witnesses and scribes. There are 
accounts, lists of oflering.s. inventories, etc. Mingled with the tablet' 
are numerous documents of different sliape, 'Ueh as tnineated cones, 
barrel cylinders, sacred stone', statuettes. A certain number of tab- 
lets, and of saereil .stones with arehaic charaeters. belong to the earlio't 
period of the civilization of Tello, that of Eamiadu. the king of the 
Ftele of of the Vultures. 'I’lie great majority, however, belong to two 
ditfereiit types, the one reseiiibling the inseriptious of Kings Ur-Bau and 
fiiulea, the other more cursive, resembling more closely the Babylonian 
writing jirojier. .Mthough these documents relate largely to religiotis 
subjects, many are of historic and chronological value from the nanu's 
of the rulers that are mentioned, not only the rulers of Firjiula (or 
I.agashj. but also those of the rulers of Ur, sucli as Dunghi. (lainil- 
Sin and Ibil-Sin. who shortly after the time of Giidea came into pos- 
session of this part of tlie countrv. 

Other Discoveries. — In continuing the explorations of the primi- 
tive strata that dated from tlie fourth uiilleniuin b. e., a number of 
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iiUerestiiii; .structures were found, and several very i.'arly olijeets. 'Ueh 
as two liead^ of bulls iu eopiaer, with iucrusted eyes, a curious co|iper 
vase, and two new fragments representing the execution of captives, 
similar in stvle to the reliefs i>f the Stele ot the Vultures 

In the second j)lace the explorer undertook to clear the subterra- 
nean jiarts ofthe jialaee ofTello. where he carried on his tir>t excava- 
tions, and especially the structure ofUr-Bau. the predecessor of Gtnlea. 

Finallv excavations were carried a> fur as the ili'tant uioumls to the 
^oLith. There numerous monuments were found u[iou the site of an 
ancient sanetu.iry. 

Of a special imi)ortance was the discovery in the midst of a stratum 
of fragments of sculpture am 1 of inseri lied stone vases, of a numbei’of 
Statuettes, the head' and e\ en the prollles of which are intact. .Vs all 
the statues thus far found have lieeii Imadless. this iliscovery is of 
great interest for the study of the Babylonian type. 

All the ()bj(‘cts discovered have been handed over to the Turki-h 
delegate to be placed in tin- Mu'eum at Constantinople. 

BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES.— Dr. Kifaat Effendi. a phy- 
sician in the Turkish army, some time a.tro ,tiave to the Innieiial 
Museum at ( Onstantinojile a eolleetion iif vase' he had made iluring 
his servict.s in Irak and Mc-opotanii.i. lie has now presented a finer 
eolleetion of Assyrian tablet', iu'cribeil vu'cs. signet', gems, a small 
Byzantine randelabrutu and other objeets. — AUini.rum. Sejit. 'I'l. 

PERSIA. 

A PARTHIAN STAN DARD,— .M. lleuzcy de.sCribed at a meeting ot the 
French Academy of Inscriptions a [leculiar bronze from Persia, now 
iu the Museum of the Louvre. It is a bron/.e circle within which are 
<'Ut out li\ e or six figure,' of ( iorgons pursuing one another in fantastic 
course This carved disk i' separated l.iy two reclining bull', and is 
deccirated on the outside like Greek mirrors with figures cif animals iu 
relict. All ai’ound are aipiatie hirds, and at the top a reclining doer. 
The torm recall' ciayv clo'cly that ofthe military standards rejire- 
seiitod on the Assyrian has reliefs, e.xecpit that the god Assur shooting 
an arrow has been replaced by the Greek motive ot the Gorgems. which 
carries the same idea, both protecting and terrifving. The stvle is 
that ot the Parthian period. The combination of Oriental and Greek 
motives is explained by the great iutlueuce which the Hellenic 
element preserved in the Parthi.aii empire, where it had been planted 
by the Macedonian l.lonipiest. and the luoveinent of colonization which 
followed it. — ^ lu'iiniijiie. IS'.l."). No. 3. 
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SYRIA. 

PROPER NAMES IN THE AMARNA TABLETS. — J. Perruchon publisllf-' 
in the Reciu Siinttifpie for October. isy4. an alphabetical index of the 
jiroper names? eontainecl in the letters found at Tel El-Aniarna. This 
list i^ e.xtremely convenient for refereiiee and important for the 
geography, history and language of Syria. Flnenieia and Palestine in 
the XV cent. i;. e. 

THE SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT CALLED NEPHESH. — The Semitic Word 
B’St designate not only the .?<;(//. hut al>o a iuiieral monument of a 
special kind. It designates the stele in the form of a pyramid. The 
term ia used in a monument of this form from Petra (Vogiic-. Sii,-!, 
(’critr.. p. tlU), and in the bi-lingual iu'c ri[itiou of Suweida (CIS. ii. 
Pi-!), the Nabathcean ffii: corresponds to the Greek In Matth. 

j. Id (27-28) Simeon (Maccabeus is >aid to have erected over the teiuib 
of his father and brothers sc‘ven pyrandd<. c.cdled in the- Grc-ek Tripugcrius. 
and ill the Syriac jti'iir. the -Seventh heing rc'crved tor himself. Thi.- 
text not only make- the form ofthe nionunic.ait certidn. but shows that 
as many pyramid- weiv erec,ted as there were persons huriec.l. This is 
continued by the .Medeba inscrijition ( C/.S. ii. IPlii. wliieh mentions a 
tomb with ttvo pyiamids. one tbi- eacli ofthe two del'unet. Thepyra- 
mic.l. therclore. as it re[iresented the individual alter death, his spiritual 
self, appropriately received as a name the same word that meant soul 
or breath of life. In earlier Hebrew times the monument to perpetu- 
ate the name of the defunct in the cdisellee of < hihlreii was ecdled ■>' //c/c//(. 
■' sign." a term which was super-edcal a few ec-nturie- P> by theterm 
In 11 Sam. .will, 18. A) saloin is said to have erei-ted a stele tc.> 
himself in cji-derto [cei'iietuate his name in the ab-euee of sc,)n ; it was 
lulled the (tf □"’tygs t. In i-aiah i.vi. 5 .Icliovcdi prom- 

i-e.s to taitlilul eunuchs a- a ronipensation for the cliildren that thc'v 
cannot bear <i cijip"i iiml ikhih ( q:;'i u') iini'th more UiKh -Ain-^ nr (huiiilitir-'. 

A neo-hebr;uc jia'sage in point is from the Bin-Aiith Bnhha (Sect. 
.'s2, fob 112), and says: " Itabhi Simeon, S(.in of Gamcdicl. taught that 
steles Were not constructed ( nrig-jr j'jig j'x ' over tin just bicause their 
eyords are their commemorative signs." 

-Vt a later period the word ivijih^ha takes in Syriac a more general 
meaning and is applied to an entire monument and in the dialect of 
Tirlucn. to the north of IJagdad. it received the- meaning of funi.i'ary 
chapel. — IP r.h.N- l)c\M,. in Rtnn Simltiqne. -luly, ISIH. 

PALMYRA. — In Xhn Arch;iiili)iii-^chi r Anziii/ir (181)4. pp. 112-113). F. 
\. Huhn cU'-eribes thcoldiA V'n ir of Pdliiii/rii. a jicunting by an unknown. 
G. llofstede. datcsl PilG. 1 .\ng. It is now in the entrance hall ofthe 
university at Amsterdam, and is in some respects sujierior to the ’• eu- 
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I'iou.s pru.-ipci’t ' ut' the ruins piiiilished in Philumphlcal Ti'n 

xix (l(>yn-97 ) : cf. Quiirterli/ Statnnent uf Oie PaledinP E/pIoration Fund^ 

1890 . 

SENDSHIRLI. - In tlie I 1894, 188-199), is 

abstract of a lecture by Dr. v. Lii.schaii on the Excovatiuns (it Send- 
icJtirli. Tlie lecture was ilelivered lieforc the Berlin ,\nthro]jolo!4ical 
•Society, Nov. lOth. 1894, The craves and huildin>is ah-eady discov- 
ered were described, and tlie luture tasks of the excavator.s outlined. 
The huildinu' described belony to the viii. and one pos-ibly to the 
IX, century n. c Beliefs of warriors ami iiiusieians, lions that stood 
by a gate, buses of eolunins in form of tloiihle sphinxes, one base in the 
torni of a single sjjhinx. and also a .sphinx in relief, are enumerated. 
4'he graves are small 9o/m//. teriaeotta coniiis and sepuk hral cham- 
bers, They belong to the vii and viii i-enturies i; < 

PALESTINE. 

RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE — A late nUlnhia of the Juu.rnnl of 
the German Palestine -Si.iciety (Vol. 17. No. '■>) presents an inviting 
least to the student of the Land and the Book. In an article of 
thirty-live pages Ben/.itit-r begin' a n.^nnn' of the Palestine literature of 
nil lands for 1892 and 1898. (.-overing 287 nuraheV'. It is a biblio- 
gra])hical collection nt exceptional value, dealiim with all the ])hases 
of the [irohlem e.xcept the strictly biblical. The discussions ill thi.s 
direction are best rec(.)n.ted in the Old and New Testament depart- 
ment of the Well -known Julin dierii-/ii of Iloltztnaiin and others. In 
thi.s conuei-tion it i- interc'tiiig to not<- the rapid growth of hiblio- 
grqihical aids at the disposal of the Bihlico-l.tilental student. The 
Oj'iental bibliography, the inti'i national project so favorablv inaugu- 
lated by the late Professor .Mlllli-r. i' MOW in the (ajjable hands of 
Jh'ofessor K. Kuliii. The hi'eneh have been particular! v active in thi.s 
line, having l.iegun thria.- project' of this nature during the last few 
years, the /tCr/zr (Ij I OrtCiA lithfi the Rernt luhlitpit fi‘tiiic>ti'((‘Ilf'. puh- 
hshed by the profes'oi.' of the Dominican School at .Jeru.salem. and 
the Ri^vue Si initifjiif: d t-pii/rnijliii et d Histuiie ain'ienM. hv Halevv. In 
addition the new ( iernian journal, flijzniilliil.-fh< Zc/br/o-dh edited hv 
Krumbadier. descries special mention. Wdth all these literary aids 
it i.s impossible for the biblical Orientalist, and esiieeially the special 
'tuilent of the Holy Land, not to keep track of the iliscoverie.s ainl 
discussions in thi' department. In the same number of the German 
Palestine .Society JournaL the well-known architect, Schick, of .Jeru- 
Sfdetn, continues his investigations into the History of the .Vrehitec- 
luie of the ( ity of .Jerusalem, the preseatt article coi'ering the peri<td 
from the destruction of -Jerusalem by the Homans to the time of the 
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I'rusadcTS (70-1099 a. d.j Then come two newly discovered Greek 
inscriptions, one from Cicsarea, both discussed by Professor Gelzer, 
■of Jena. Tlie latter is short but interesting, reading “ 8ia(^£- 
piDi' ’Muptas Kut Aa^apoii.’’ and the inscription is thought possibly to 
mark the traditional resting place of the brother and sister whom the 
Lord loved. 

JERUSALEM. Excavations by Mr. Bliss. — The last three statement.^ of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund (July-Gctober, 1894. January, 1895), 
contain the reports by Mr. Bliss on his excavations at Jeru,salem, to 
which reference has alreaily been made in the Jofrxal. In the 
‘October statement his report is aceomjianied by a plan from the 
enlarged ordnance survev plan, in which the excavations are marked 
in red. 

In his October report, Mr. Blis.'- makes the following summary of 
his work : "The present report, written sixteen weeks after my last, 
will. I ho]i(‘. he taki'n as a report of progress. I have to announce the 
jiresence of a splendid line of rock, scarped for fortiticatiou for over 
three hundred feet. M'e have also followed outside this scarp a 
long line of actual wall Cm .s/hO, of tine masonry; we have traced a 
paved str(‘et leading to a gate in this wall, which is in all probability 
the Dung gate of Scripture. In my report dated Juno (ith.two weeks 
only after the excavations had been begun. I showed how we took up 
the Work on the so-called rock scarp of Zion, beginning our digging 
just outside the Protestant cemetery; I describeil the tower built on 
the rock scarp, (one side of which scai’ii is visible under the cemetery 
wall running southwest), and 1 showed how we had traced the 
counter-scarp of the ditch for over one hundred feet in a northeasterly 
direction, following the direction of the rock scarp as previously 
known. I intimated that T felt doubts as to whether thi.s ditch 
belonged to the outer line of the wall, as it does not follow a steep 
contour (such as those found lower down the hill), and leave.s outside 
of it, to the south, a large gently slo|>ing tract, which would naturally 
have been included within the town." In jiursuance of this doubt, 
Mr. Bliss sank a shaft and drovi* a tunnel which resulted in finding 
the desired outer scai'ii at a distance of forty-eight feet from the mouth 
of the tunnel. It was this scarp which was followed lor a distance of 
ihree hundred feet by means of deep galleries. At one end the 
workmen came upon an aqueduct which temporarily interrupted 
tracing the scarp further east. Mr. Bliss argues quite fully in favor of 
this scarp being part of the outer fortification of ancient Jerusalem. 
Beside this discovery Mr. Bliss reports that of a wall which was 
traced for a length of about one hundred feet. The finding of a drain 
led to the discovery of an aueieut street, and finally of a gate in the 
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M-all. At one they discovered the ruins of a house of Byzantine 

times, which had been buiit over the ancient disnseil pavement. The 
workman.sliip of tlie wall is exceedingly regular ami exquisitely 
careful. The stones have smooth faces, are dressed, with the comh- 
pick ( without dralt ). and th(' ]ioint of jointure is so tine that some- 
times it is ditlicult to find. Tlie gate in this wall i.- identified with 
the Dung gate of Scripture. 

Infoimation. rei-eived Ijy the Palestine Exjiloration Fund, of the 
work of Dr. Bliss at Jerusalem since his report jirinted in the October 
Sti'iteiiifiit. shows that he ha' found the gate near the .southwest angle 
of the wall to which the lately uncovered paved road led. This gate 
stood four feet higher than the road, and the sill is in ■'itn. l']ion go- 
ing just four feet lower. Dr. Bliss found a .still older gate, which is 
clearly a part of the earliest wall. 'J'hus he has o).iened the foumlations 
of the times of the kings. Four large, square towers have also been 
uncovereil near the same coiner. At the same time Herr Schick re- 
]iorts the discovery of the gate called as early as xti century the Lep- 
er's (late. This is the present northern wall, and seems to indicate 
that that wall never lay further out than it does now. This has an 
important bearing on the (piestion of the seimlcher. — N. Y. Inriqirad- 
t'lit, Nov 1. ]sh4 fct.. A<'/iih'inij, Xo\' si 1 . 

The lte\-. Theo. F. Wright. l'.8 .Secretary of the Palestine Fund, gave 
an account of tlie l.ate.st tli'Coverie.s at tlie iiK-eting of the .Vnierican Con- 
gr(‘'S ot Philological and A rcha ological Societies held in Philadel- 
piliia at the close ot December. 

Latin Inscription of Trajan. — Mr. James dlaisher. chairman of the 
excCLitiw committee of the Pidestiiie JLxploration Fund, write.s as t'ol- 
lows : — Letter.' have been received from Dr. Bliss and Herr von Schick, 
stating that the iron-bound door ot Xebv Daud, which had remained 
open against the wall for a number of years, having l.ieen recentlv 
blown down during a severe storm, there was disclosed on one of the 
stones behind it an in.scrijitioii which seems not to have been before 
notii'cd. It is in Latin, and aiaording to Dr. Bliss'.s repoi t. is a votive 
tablet to Jupitei'on bch.alt of the welfare and greatness of the Em peror 
1 ra|aii and the lioman peojile. erected by the Third Legion, which 
takes us back to the interval between the ilestruction bv Titus and the 
touuding ot .\clia ( 'ajiitolina. It was partly covereil with jilaster, and 
may have been entirely covered when the door was last opened and 
shut, which may account for its being unnoticed. It is built into the 
modern wall about lo tect above the ground. Boman inscriptions are 
very rare in .lerusalem. and this discovery is. therefore, of exceptional 
interest. A sipmeze of the inscrijition is expected to arrive shortlv. 
Lp to the date ot his last des[iatc}ies Dr. Bliss was still tracing the line 
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of the old wall, which he had followed for over a tliousand feet." — 
Acarleniy, Dec. 22, 1894. 

A Byzantine Mosaic Pavement. — 111 the coiisti'uctioii ot a new 
house on the site of tlie small hill north of Damascu.s aate, outside of 
Jerusalem, there was discovered, about tlirce fi'Ct helow tlie surtai e. 
an extremely beautiful Mosaic pavement, evidently beluimina to a 
mortuary cha})el. It is almost iierfectly preserved. Near the east 
end there is an Armenian inscription to the elfect that the pl.ua; is in 
memory of the salvation of all those AruKnians "whose names the 
laird knows.” The mosaic is about twenty-one feet Iona by thirteen 
feet wide, with a small a]ise pointing almost exactly east. Within a 
beautiful border sprinyine from this vase is a vine whose branches 
form a symmetrical systcMu of scroll uuirk. exteiidiuL; over the whole 
surface. Tendrils and leaves aiow at intervals, and branches of 
grapes hang so as to fill up the background, and the space within the 
scroll work is Idled with uumerou' birds: peacocks, duck', 'tork', an 
ea,si'le, a parrot in a cage, cocks, etc, 'I’he mosaic n 'unilar to that 
found m.it long ago on the Mount of Ohn e-i with an .Vrineiiian in-erip- 
tion (described in the Jot it.wi.), but it is also tar more ela' orate, being 
the tinest work of the kind ever found in .lerusalem ,ind tmsurpu'sed 
elsewhere. It is evidently Ily/.antine in style. Mr. llli'S .ittributcs 
it to the fifth or si.xth century, tilthough it may date a fr.ini somewhat 
later period. It is illustrated and descrilicd in a summary way in the 
October number of the I'ale-tine If.xploration Fund. 

ASIA MINOR. 

DISCOVERY OF CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS ON HITTITE SITES. M. 
Chanti'c has reported to the Frencli .Academy of Imeription' upon 
the results of his arclia-ological explorations in Asia Minor during the 
j.iast vear. The discoverv of cuneiform te.xts in the Ilntite r it.idel ot 
Boghaz-Kewi. and that of tlie ruins of a i’elasgic city in the mound 
of Kara-Kuvuk near (kesarea are two lai ts wdiieh throw an entirely 
new light on the historv of Asia IMinor. t'uneilorin text' were also 
found at Kara-Euvuk. some of them of the .\cbcmenid. the others in 
an unknown language. I'he ili'i overy ot tlu-'c text' in the jirovince 
of Pterium adds I'onsiderable to the area ot Assyro-Babylonian ex]nui- 
sion. 'rile discoverv of a Pelasaic idty opens u]i a new phase in the 
i[Uestion of the so-called iMyceiuean civilization, the existence oi which 
in Asia iMinor had hitherto been barely 'iisjieeted. Details ot M. 
C’hantre’s discoveries have not yet been been pubh'hed, but .1 larae 
publication is at jiri'sent in the press. 

MR. MONRO’S EXPLORATION. — Mr. Monro wrote from l!ru."a on Se]it. 
1. 1S94. ■■ I have just returned from a fortnight's tour with Prof Ander- 
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son of Sliertielil and Mr. Antliony of Lincoln College, ((xford, tliroua:h 
the country to the west of Brus.-^a, about the ureat lakes and the lower 
valleys of the Rhyndacus, Macestus, and Tarsius. It is surjirising 
that thi-; ilisti'iet is not better known. The roads are easy. etc. 

" Aiiiillonin, it is true, has otten been visited from the time of Le Has 
onwards, but inscripticuis. reliefs, and small antiquities are continually 
turniuy uji, and the town is full of them. The yreat tenqde in the 
lake, the walls \vith Hadrian’s architrave liuilt into them, and the 
•tomiis ill the necropolis form a aroup of monuments of rare interest. 

■’From .Vpollonia it is a hot, uninterestini: ride alony the north shore 
To i'liilidd on the Rhyndacus, just below where it emerges from the 
west end of the lake, LTubad represents Loiiadion. impcirtant in the 
Ryitanline wars for its bridye. .sieveral broken-backed arclu's of the 
•ancient bridye still encumber the banks a few hundred yards above 
the uioderii structure. The bridye was guarded by a Byzantine fort- 
ress on the south bank of the river, within the walls of whii-h the 
older part of the village is enclosed. There are also relics of a Ryzan- 
tine church. .'Some inqiortant inscriptions, however, seem to show 
that Ululiad is much ohler. inileed pre-Roman. M'ere it not for the 
jjossibility that they have been brought from a <li'tance to adorn the 
Byzantine church, one would .say that Lo].)adion is merely the later 
name fcir Miletopolis. At IMihalitch. the site commonly assigned to 
.Milctopolis. We found nothing of early date. 

••The country l.ietween the lakes is a vast plain, mostly under water 
in the wet seasi jn, and l.irokc-n only by low ridgC'. Between Mihalitch 
and Fanderm:! we saiv a strange relief of three horsemen in Oriental 
dress galloping over two cc)rpses. The work ajipears to be compara- 
xively late, but recalls in general the types of the Lycian reliefs. AVe 
also cojiied a Roman milestone at < tmcrkeui. the ciylith stone from 
'Cyzicu.' .U'ter visiting Randerma i Fanorrnus ). ( 'yzicus. and Erdek 
(Artace I. we struck inland through Fldinjik, and round the western 
side of the lamne Aphnitis to J/o/o'o.s. It is two or three miles to the 
cast of the Tarsius. and two hours to the northwest of Old iManias, 
which lies close under the mountain of the same name. ( )n an isolated 
spur of the mountain, overlooking Old .Manias, is a remarkable duster 
of ruins, 'fhe hill-to]» has been a strong Byzantine fortress ; on the 
shoulder of the mountain liehind is a largit early Turkish tomb: and 
on the isthmus between the two, in the miilst of a tract of loose stones, 
stands a ruinous mo~que. Marble blocks fmm curlier buildings have 
been freely useil in the construction t)f all three. In the tottering wall 
of the fort in particular there is a course of small marble columns, 
stuck end on into tlm ma-'onry, and another course of square bases. 
W’e read two inscri[)tions in this wall, one of them an important 
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honorary ilei-rei; hy tlif di'inos. jieojiles. ami indis iiluals in Asia in 
•alliance with the Romans. There can he little douht that the site 
rejiresents the ancient Poinianmon. 

■■ From ^lanias we followed a ditlicnit hill-road to BidnlUer The 
oldest object in the town seems to he the tine cloistered mosque ; and 
although Hadrianuthera' must lie somewhere near, the obstructive 
tactics of the lo<-al authoritie.s jirevented our liearin" any information 
about it. Leaving Baluldser. and shaking off the dust of our feet 
against it. we turned northeastwards liy the Paitderma chaussee. Soon 
after we began to ascend from the Hat })lain to the harder ground of 
the hills, we became aware of an ancient paved road keeping company 
with the chaussee. now on the right, now on the left. We followed the 
same route fur almut an hour and a lialf. until the ancient road ]>lunged 
down the valley of the Hatal>. wln.-re we afterwards found it near 
Omerkeui. while we climbed the Deinirkapu pass, and descended 
again into the Wacestus valley to the hospital'le roof of the director of 
the Eitglish Borax Mine. A couple of miles below the mines, just 
below the point at which the chaussee joins the Maccstus. here freshly 
emerged from a mountain gorge, there is a ruincl Roman liridge. 
The dihih in mid-stream was blown up about fifteen viairs a'go by the 
original French lessee of tlie mine, who hoped to make the river 
navigable for the transport of the mineral. Tliere must have tieen at 
least ton arches in the briilge. Withotit doubt the ancient road wo 
have traced is the Roman road, or rather one of tire Roman roads, 
from t’yzicus to Pergamus. Tt lo'cs itself a few miles below ftmerkeui, 
l)Ut 1 would suggest that one branch continued <lown the Hatab Lere, 
and rounded the eastern ^jiur of the Manias Itagh. juissing near Poi- 
manenon and on to the east of the lake, while another crossed the 
bridge and made for bltdiad. 

" Kn-^-^ahn Kiriniiati. finelv situated on l.ioth lianks of the Rliyndacus 
where it breaks through a ga]i in a ridge, seems to he an ancient site, 
possibly Iliera (lenne. 'fhe lull on the right hank is crowned hy a 
mosijue. in wltieh are two line Byzantine windows and other frag- 
ments ; and we copied an iiiseriiition at another mosque on the left 
bank. From Kirmasti to Rrnssa we took the road along tlie suntli 
shore of the Lake of .Vpollonia. We found inscriptions at .\keheler 
-and at Taehtaly.' - Sejit. Lr 

A second letter dated. Smyrna, Oct. 1. ISIU. reports on their ex- 
pedition into the hills, ■•The district which wc have attempted to 
explore is almost enclosed hy the Rhynilacus and the Maeestus Tliese 
rivers rise close togetlier in the neighborhood of Simav, and again ap- 
proach within a few miles of one another near Kirmasti. Tlie coun- 
try between them is a maze of rugge<l ridges and roeky ravines, mostly 
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cluthed with forests of jiine and oak. The streams run in valleys so 
narrow and ilifficult that the roads, or rather bridle paths, can seldom 
follow them, hut are driven uji hill and down dale to the most toilsome 
and circuitous routes. It is not surtirisina: that such a hit of country 
contains few traces of antiquity, ainl remain.s very imperfectly known, 
(’onseijuently. whereas our archa-olo^ical finds lie chieHy on the out- 
skirts (if our field of e.vjdoration. our discoveries in the heart of tin- 
reaion are mainly yeoyraphical.” 

Starting from Krus'a. they stiaick the Ithyndaeus a little below the 
ancient Hadrian! " Pmceedinn eastward, we inspected Delikli Tash. 
the interesting Phrygian tonih two hours short ot Tavshanly, which 
has been fully described by M. Perrot. At Tavshanly. and at its older 
suburb .Moimul. there i' an extraordinary abundance of ancimit sepul- 
chral stila of one unifjrm ty|ie. an iiiVu ulina with gable and arch over 
a closed door, on which are 'Ometinies rej)resented emblems oftheoc- 
I upation or profe-sion of the (h-ceased. The general idea of the type 
may well have been traditional from the days when the Delikli Tash 
tomb was hewn. The stones are now the favorite ii.irm of fountain in 
Tavshanlv and Moimul. It is evident tliat a cousiilcrablc ancient city 
must be plai.'cil hereabout' ; but (.ipinions may difier as to its name, 
and. in tlie alisence of books. 1 decline to hazanl a suggestion." 

"Froiri Tav.shanly we took an unex])lored road south-westwards to 
J’hiied. uhi< h seems to be placed rather too far to tin- south on Kieiiert’s 
map. Indeed, the geograpliv of this disti'ict is altcigether misrepre- 
.'ented. Emed lies under the brow of a ridge overlooking a hjiig 
slope to the south, at the bottom of which Hows a tributarv of tin,' 
Phyudai us. (.■uniiiig down from the Shaphana Jfagh. We are able to 
give 'Omc sUpp(.irt to Prof Ramsay's conjei.-ture that Tibialopijli' i' to 
besought in the neighborhood ot b.ined. \\ e louml there some verv 
large columns and a great numlier of iii'criiied bases and 4iln. 
I nfortunately few of the inscriptions are Icgilile. owing to the weather- 
ing oi the 'ott 'tone, 'riiere i' a plentiful hot sprino below the town, 
which mU't have recomnu'uded the site for settlement. Put tlie mo't 
striking and intero'ting proofs of anti([uity are a jug and a bored 
stone, which u purchased Irom a lalioi’ci'. Thev were found in a 
simple rock-cut grave recently o]iened on the nest side of the town. 
Had I met with the jug in a European museum, I should hav(- said 
without hesitation that it came from Cvprns, or possililv ('aiia. or the 
Troad. I am not aware of anything like it having been found in the 
heart ot the interior. At Egriguz, a few mile.s to the west of Ennal. 
there area couple ol inscriptions which have, ]ierha]is, lieen carried 
thithei. ring media'Val ca'tle. on a pinnach ot rock oxaalianging the 
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Iron Gate, sei'ins to be the oldest buildiii.t;. At As-sarlar, however, 
there are not only inscriptions, but traces of building, and two parallel 
walls of massive masonry sticking out of a hillside in a situation 
which suggests a tem[)le site. 

■■ I\'e crossed the water.shed to the Macestu-: valley by a long and 
diffieult mountain track, and vksited several small sites to the north 
and west of the Lake of Simav, but could hear of no inn)ortant ruins 
in that direction. Accordingly we returned to the Rhyndaeus basin 
by the easy pass traversed by the Balat road. It is in this valley that 
the other branch of the Sinjan Su takes it-, rise, and we intended to 
explore the river right down to Ive.'tclek. t)p[)osite to Sinckler. under 
the village of Tashkeui, there are remains of a sanctuary with dedica- 
tions to Zeus Paudeinus and to a hero ( )lym[iioelorus. F,xce]it at 
Balat. we found scarcely a trace of autii|uity betueen thi' -hrine and 
Kestelek. Kestelek has its mediaeval castle i well placed on a spur 
which almost blocks the Rhyndacus valley and a few inscribed velieL. 
Thence we turned northwards again, and made for Kel.-ud. keeping 
the Chatalja Dagh on our right This was another unexyilured road. 
It presents few difficulties, but few ].»oints of interc't. Ixelisud lies in 
a plain, separated only by a low ri^e from the main valley of tie- 
Macestus and the great plain of Balike.sser. There are plenty of 
'• ancient stones," and <ome inscri]itions. one of which sugge.sts that 
Hiera Gorme was lua'e. and not at Kirma-ti or Ke.'telek. 

"The Macc'tus valley is as easy as the llhyudac Us is difficult. < >n(' 
readily understands why Cicero calls Cyzicits the iloor of Asia Pan- 
derma. the modern sttecssor to Cyzicus. is the main outlet t'or the trade 
of this region. \t Persi. two hours to the northwest of Bigaditch. we 
found a curious rock-hewn church. Standing out from a hillsiile. an 
isolated iiinnade of rock known a- Ki'sili Kaia oveidooks the tillage 
and the Macestus valley. Its upper part is comjiletely hollowed out. 
At the top is a square chamlier w ith 'tone benches along each side, 
probably a hermit's cell. Below, one enters lii-'t an antc-ehapel. one 
side of which is occupieii by a rock-cut tomb, and then the' little 
church itself, with triumphal arch, apse, throne, and piscina, all com- 
plete. Gpening on to these by three doors in the north wall are a 
chapel and tomb chamber, sej'arated by a rock 'creen, and a third 
chamber at a higher level at the west end. There are benclies. niches, 
vaults, arches, and domes cut in the soli<l rock, and remains of 
trescoes on the walls. Here and there is .i rude piece of carving, 
apparently birds and beasts. It seems to me not unlikely that this 
extraordinary little church was iIi‘velo]>ed out of a series of rock 
tombs, probably of jire-C'hristian dati'." — -I. Aktiii'i: R. ^Irxitu. in 
AtJicnxuiii. Sei)t. lo ami Oct. 20. 
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ARABIC EPIGRAPHY IN ASIA MINOR. — M. Camille Hliart coutinues tO' 
publish in the i?t ewe St rrtiV;(ja'e (Jan.. Apir.. July and ()ct.. 1894) his 
contriliutions to the Arabic c|)iaraphv of Asia iMinor. of which \vc 
summarized the first installment in a previous number. 

Konyu. — (1) Inscr. at the TachAIedrer-se. showing that the (onvent 
was built by ■Izz-ed-<liii Kai-Kafis II in .V. H. lAy = I'ilili-dl a. i>. 
(2} In the wall of the Seid iNIahmiid Tnrbesi. an in.'c. 'tuting con- 
struction of mosque under Kai Koliad I, in A. H. 1121. by a native of 
Konya. (4) In the same tnrbe. on the door, a record of the recon- 
struction of the tomb in A. II. 812 llil‘J-lll a. i>. It is interesting to 
note the inscription on an enamelled lu’ick. showing that this decora- 
tive work of the monument was due to an artist of iNIosul .\hmed ben 
Abd Allah. "It proves that early in the .\v century this kind of 
decoration, of Persian origin, was e.xecuted in .\sia Minor by Arab 
workmen Ifoiii the region of the Tigris." 

I 4) Inseriptioit recording the com])letion ot the mosi|ue of Ala-ed- 
diii under Kai-Kobad I. after it luul been begun by his lu’other and 
predecessor, Kai-Kaus I. as is shown in the three following inscrip- 
tions. Tim reign of Kai-Kobad was the most brilliant of any of this 
dynasty, and was a period of great architectural activity. 

Duqoiiz-Khdni . — Caravanserai built by Othman. father of Abd-er- 
Itahman. under Kai-Kliosrau I. in A. H. bUG or GOT = 12(19-1210 x. d. 

BITHYNIA — Inscriptions. — In the Mitth. d. k. d. .irch. Li-d. Athiii. 1804 
(XIX;. p. oGS-ciTo. K. Foerster publishes live Li-^criptions from Bithynla. 
Three are metrical epitai)hs. The others short dedication^ to Zeus 
Epideiiiios and Zeus /iiLV/nos. .^11 are of late date. 

GJOLBASCHI-TRYSA. — In the Mittheili' iVJtn Arch. hid. Athcn. 1894 
(p. 28.j-2S;t), W. (lurlitt writes of tin Ilrroon of < ljolhn.ii:hi-Try.->a. Pie 
diseu^ses the relief' partly in op[io.sition to P'. Xoack (Mitth.. 18114, p. 
o05 tf.) The re]ire'entations arc conceived of as pairs, one typical and 
one mythii'al scene; r. ij., a typical hunt (northern wall), and the 
Kalydonian hunt (-southern inner wall;. 'I’he eonijuest of the Chi- 
maira point,' to the descent of the.ileceascd from Bellerophon. The 
reason for the scene rejiresenting a man carrying some one in his arms 
is not known, but once that scene was given it was natural to select 
the rape ot the Leukijipida' tor another subject. The central part of 
the western wall represent,' a scene in the siege of Trov. 

TROY. — In the Mitth. arch. hud. ^{Ihcii. (181)4. pp. 4.8(1—41)4), W. 
Doerpfeld gii es a preliminary report of Tht Kccanitium in Troy during 
1894 (pi. IX). A full report is to appear as a book. The circuit wall 
of citadel of the sixth or ^lycena'an stratum was laid bare. The wall 
wa*^ very strongly built. Three gate.- and three towers are described. 
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in one of wliich latter was a well. The ruins of huilcliiiLis in the citadel 
are all near the walls, as all buildings in the middle of the sixth stratum 
were destroyed (rf. Troja, 1N9>5). The interior of the citadel rose in 
terraces toward the middle. Many small objects were found. l)Ut none- 
of great importance. The earlier citadel wall of the second stratum 
was discovered. The remainder of the historic sanctuary of the Ilian 
Athena was excavated and foundation-- of a great stoa were found at 
the east of the teinenos. A third Uotuan theatre came to light on the 
southern slope of the hill. Diggings out.side of the akropolis proved 
that the plateau of the lower city of lionian times was. ])artly at least, 
inhabited in the ]ieriod of the sixth stratum. No graves of this period 
were found. 

THE REAL SITE OF TROY- — In the ’ Xf,^ai(Ai,yi Ky}. ISilg. pp. 

69-l<lU. G. Nikolaides writes on llii.iin (ifronhnij to llointr. He brinaS' 
forward from the Iliad, Gdyssey. and later works argunnmts ti.i show 
that the real site of Troy is Bunarbaschi. .A. cut gives the relief in the 
Ca])itoline museum, reiircsentiiig tin; life of Achilles I’his i.-, used as 
an argument in favor of the same site. Idati- o gives a coiit of New 
Ilium, the silver relief from Urg Kenai i ’E<^. ’Xpx- b^91. pi. 2. 2i and 
the drawing in tlu' Ambrosian Library, fol. dl. ilnghirami. nuL 
Uim rica}. The silver relief is explained as a fragment of the death of 
Hector. The women on the walD arc Hekuba, Andromache, and their 
relatives. The archers and slingers are the light-armed forces of the 
Greeks. 


ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

BAKHCHISARAI. — RESTORATION OF THE Ancient Palace of the Khans of 
THE Crimea. — All archa-ologists will receive with [deasure the 
news that the government has granted oCi.lHiu rubles for the [atr- 
]io.-e of restoring to somewhat of its former beauty the ancient Khan- 
Sarai, or palace of the Khans of the Crimea, at Bakhchisarai. The 
work of restoration is to be carrieil on under the direction of the 
Academician Ivotoff. who is to restore it to the same ajipearance as 
when it was jireviously restored by Prince Potemkin for the reception 
of Catherine the Great in 17S7. This ancient jialace is rejiorted to- 
have beiai erected in the thirteenth I'eutury, and some jiortions liclong 
to the eleventh ceiituiw'. The second court, which is called the new 
building, is entered by an iron gate, on which is the inscription stating 
it to have been erected by Menghi Ghirey Khan, who conquered the 
Crimea in 1480. In addition to the interesting suite of ajiartments 
contained in this court, are twa> fountains, one of which has been 
rendered historical by the famous Russian poet Pushkin, and the 
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inscription on it states that it was erected in IToti by Khan Kriiii 
(tliirci in honor of Diliarah Bikeh, his beautiful Georgian wife, whom 
lie could never induce to change her religion as a I'liristian to join 
that oftlie iMu"Ulinan, 

Adjoining the Khan-Sarai is a large building containing the inonu- 
nieiits of neai'lv all the Khans since Kidd, ami many tombs of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, as well a.s the toinh of T'evlet Ghirey. 
belonging to the year IGd. When I visited this old palace and piassed 
tw o nights therein. tW(_> years ago. 1 was aide, through the courtesy of 
tile authorities, to exaniiiie all the interesting relies contained in this 
place, ami although the original Tartar silk and satin hangings 
to the Khan's eounul-hall and jirivate apartments were somewhat 
tiided. yet the excellent manner in whieli eveiythiug has been kept, 
leave.' the palace in almost its original condition, .is when it was 
inhafdted hy the mighty Tartar Khans in bygone ages, notwithstand- 
imr that duviiia the Crimean war it was imed as a lios[<ital. and that 
nearly dd.niHi ilussians were carried out of tlie huilding to tind a 
resting-} dace f irever within a few minute'' walk of its historical walls. 
— Odessa C'on’espondence. l.ondon XOnidiird. in X. Y, Ernii'iiij PuA. 
dlandi •]( I. 


TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Collections. —Kllotogra}ili' liave been produced 
at (.’onstantiiio})le of the large cidleetion of Seljuk. Turkoman and Gt- 
toiiian coins in the Imperial Mnsoum there, and an allnuii has been 
jii'e'eiited to the Sultan, together with a spc( ial catalogue of the aiiti- 
quitie- in the Museum. In con~equenee of this a further grant of 150/. 
has lieeii made to print a eat.doguc of the geiu-ral antiquities, and one 
of the riunmiiiatie c(dleetion'. There has lieeii iirouglit to the dfu'euui 
the head ot a statue, ~u}iposeid to be ol a .Jupiter, from the excavations 
goimi oil .It Ili-sarlik. — Atln ii:i nm, Julv:/^. 

l.ypUtfiiliiiii . — Turkey will soon he a closed eouiitrv to the arelueo- 
logical amateur. At Kutahiyeh, in Asia Minor, the authorities have 
seized, on the [iremises of a foreigner, a carved marble slab he had 
pui'chasisl from a native. This has been sent to the dlusetim at t'on- 
.staiitiiio}iIe. At 5 oorla. ou the Gult otSmyrua, some sareo}ihaei have 
been touiid and dispatched to the Museum, after lieiiig examined bv 
Mr. JIumaiin. tin- .in-laeologist. The Turkisli I’ress i.s taking an inter- 
est in siudr matters. — Atltruy, mii. Jlay lii. 

Liirthqiinke . — According to an otlieial account of damage dune bv 
the earthquake, the great niomiiiients have escapecl; Santa Sofia, 
Xoiiri Gsmanieh. Sultan Selim. Shalizade, Laleli, and Sultan .-Mimeil. 
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They are declared not to li a ve sustained any apjn-eeiable damage. The 
Levant Herald announces that the cupola of the Mosi{ue of Santa Irene 
lias been cracked in several place.s. INIany old mosque.s and minarets 
are known to have fallen, and it cannot fail to )je the case that many 
monuments of anticprity have been lost ; and this not only at Con- 
stantinople, but throughout a large part ijf Asia Minor and Rumelia. 
— Atheafen ni, Aug. 4. 


KYPROS. 

FUNERARY SPHINX. — The Stone sphinx di.scovered in ISSG by 
Ohnefalsch-Richter at Marion-Arsinoe. and now in the Museum of 
the Louvre, is of especial interest, as proving without a doubt the fun- 
erary u.se of the .spliinx in Oreek .sculpture. It is known that the 
sphinx, as a funerary symliol. is of Oriental, and more precisely, of 
Egyptian origin. For the Assyrians, the s]»hinx was more i>articu- 
larly decorative. The O reeks borrowed from Assyria the type of the 
sphinx, and from Egypt its symbolic funerary significance. But be- 
fore the discovery of the si.ihinx of Kypros the sphinx of Spata was 
the only Greek scul[/ture of this type whose funerary character could, 
with probability, be e.'tabli.died. Its upjier part is not finished, a fact 
which indicates that it was placed at a certain height. The back is 
also unfinished, so that it is clear that it eouhl he seen only in front, 
and finally it was found in a necropolis with other decorative marbles 
■certainly Ijelonging to tonihs. It must, therefore, have been placed at 
tlie entrance of a tomb, erected upon a column or base. 

The sphinx of Kypros is even mure certainly sepulchral. It was 
found in the necropolis of Marion in the midst of an avenue of tombs 
and near the entrance to one of them. On the same spot a second 
sphinx of same style and dimensions, but in poor preservation, was 
found. It seems evident that these two sphinxes were placed in front of 
the entrance of the tomb. Their style is that of the middle of the vi 
century, and the tomb itself, judging from the objects it contained, 
certaiiilv dates from this period. Tlie sphinx of the Louvre is ex- 
tremely interesting also as a work of art. Although the head is cer- 
tainh' archaic in its character, it shows that the artist had gotten rid 
of some of the conventions which had trammelled the art of the vi cen- 
tury. He ha.s diminished the obliquity of the e\-es and given up the 
archaic smile. It is evidently a work of the great Ionian school of 
Asia Minor, who.se influence was so uni^-ei-sal during the vi century. 
— Bull. core, hell., August-October, 1894. 

GOTHIC MONUMENTS. — Announcement has been made that the 
Louis Boissonet prize for architects and engineers will be given in the 
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year 1895 for the purpose of studying Gothic architecture in the Island 
of Kypros. A special study must be made of the monastery at Dela- 
pais, between Isieosia and Kerynia. Tliis study involves that oftlie 
church, cloisters and rooms of the monastery, to Ite treated both from 
an historical and technical point of view. The wish is expressed that 
the Gothic churches in the neighboring towns Nicosia and Famagusta 
should also lie studied. The stipulations of the prize call for draw- 
ings of the ground-plan, elevations, sections and important details. A 
monograj'ih upon this subject must be pi'epared by April 1. 1896. — 
Cfti'ditik. Fell. I. 


KRETE. 

PROFESSOR HALBHERR'S EXPLORATIONS. — After remainijrg on tlie 
island of Krete for an entire year, conducting explorations on behalf 
of the Archaeological Institute of America. Profe.s.sor Halbherr returned 
in the late autumn to Rome and is at present busy juitting his results 
into shape frr publication in this JounxAL and afterwards in book 
form. The latest and perhai'is the mo.-t important of his investigations 
— the excavation ot the Byzantine structure of (iortvna — was not 
mentioned in the report printed in the last issue of the JofEXAL. Here 
were found the most important inscriptions of the season's work. 

KRETAN HIEROGLYPHICS.— rnder the title •• Primitive Pictographs 
and a Pre-Pluenician Script from Krete and the Peloponnese ". Mr. 
Evans writes an article of more than one hundred pages in the Jovnvil 
of Hclloiic ShirUr-s. vol. XTV, part 2, 1x9-1. Having lieeu led hy the 
marks ipiou IMyceiia'aii vase-handles to in(‘|uire into tliis .subject, as 
has already been told in this Jol'rxal tlX. p.477), Mr. Evans made a 
journey to Krete where be obtaiiie<l a large mass of material from 
inscribed vases and engraved gems, wliidi enabled him to gather 
together a long series oi' pictographs and of linear signs ap^iarently 
dern ed from them. Of jixctographs, bo fiund soiiu' eigbtv-two in 
number; of these .Ax are ilcrivcd from the human bodv : seventeen 
from arms, iinjilements and instruments ; eight from parts of houses 
and household utensils ; three from marine suliject.s : seventeen from 
animals and birds ; eight from vegetalile Ibrms ; six from lieavenlv 
budies and their derivatives; one is a geographical or topograpliieal 
sign : four are geometrical figures and twelve uncertain svmliols. 
Very many of these i/ictograjdis arc found to ivsemlile Egyidian 
hieroglyphies ; on tlie other hand almost as many resemide Hittite 
forms. Considering that the choice of compari.son i.s in the case of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics very much larger than that of the Hittite. he 
inleis a closet affinity to the Asianic side. This relationship is at 
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most, of a collateral nature, since most of the usual Hittite symbols 
are conspicuous bj’ their absence. Compiarisons drawn with Ky 2 jriote 
symbols suggest that several systems had grown up out of still more 
ju'imitive pictograjdiic element.s. Some evidence as to the chronology 
of these Kretan gems is afforded by the iioiiits of comiiarison that they 
offer with Mycemean forms. From a gem found at Goulas. Mr. 
Evans constructs a possible l\[ycen;ean ceiling-decoration not unlike 
tlie sculptured ceiling at Orchomenos. Fiirtlier com]>arisons drawn 
between early Kretan seal-stones and Egyptian scaralis of the twelfth 
dynasty, lead him to assume a Kretan ]ieriod of earlier date than that 
usually assumed for the IMyeenu'an. Out of thir- i)ietograpliie series 
of symbols a linear and quasi-aljthaVietic sy.stem seems to have arisen. 
Such Kretan forms are identical in many cases with .Egeau signs 
fiund in EgyiU and with some Kypriote characters. The analogies 
found with the hieroglyphic systems of the (dneiit lead hiiii to believe 
that he has discovered in these symbols the manner of writing of the 
Etco-Kretans. recognized by the Greeks as tlie <iriginal inhabitants of 
Krete, This aljuriginal race he believes e.vt ended from the eastern to 
the western end of the island. About 9fK') p,. < . to judge from the 
bronzes of the cave of Zeus, there was a 'trung As^yrianizing inlluenee. 
due no doubt to Pheenician contact : wljat is kn'.itvn elsewhere as 
the archaic period of Greek art. is liere consj>icuou> by its alisence. 
To the Pluenicians belongs the credit (.if liaving fmally perfected this 
system and reduced it to a jiurely aliihalM.aic shape. Tlieir aeipuunt- 
ance with the various forms of Egyptian wi'iting no doubt assisted 
them in this final development. Tims it liappeiied that it was fmm 
au outsii.le source that the Greeks reccivc'd their altihabet at a later date. 
But the evidence now accumulated from Kretan .snurces sceins at 
least to warrantthe suspicion that the earlier pictngraiihs out of which 
the Pluvniciau system was finally evolved were largely shared by the 
juimitive inhabitants of Greece itself. Su fur indeml as the evidence 
at onr disiiosal goes, the original (-(rntre of this system of writing 
sliould lie sought nearer Krete than Southern Syria. 

The Kretan scal-stoiies al.so throw a new and welcome liglit oie 
tlie early culture of the Hellenic world. The iniidement.s and 
instruments of the early Kretans are Ina-e before us: the elements are 
present from which we can reconstruct larger deeonitive designs ; here 
also are jirotrayed the ships they sailed in ; the jirimitive lyres to 
which they sang ; their domestic animals ; the game they hunted ; 
the duodecimal numeration that they emjrloyed. M’e see before us 
the jirototypes of more than one of the chai-aeteri.stic forms of 
Hycenu'an times and aliundant piroofs of a clo-^e contact with the 
Egypit of the twelfth dynasty. 
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In a paper read before the Briti:<h Association and reported in the 
London Thues, Mr. Evans gave reasons, liased on his recent areha-o- 
logical discoveries in Eastern Krete, for believing — what had long 
been suspected on historic and linguistic grounds — that the Philistines, 
who. according to unanimous Hebrew tradition, came from the 
Mediterranean islands, and who were often actually called Krethi in 
the Bible, in fact represented thi.- old indigenous Kretan stoi’k. In 
Egyptian monuments these j)ec.)ple, who came from the ' islamls of the 
sea,' were seen bearing tributary vases of form.s which recurred on a 
whole series of engraved gems seen or collected by Mr. Evans in 
Eastern and (.'entral Krete. Tlieir dress, their peaked shoes, their lung 
hair falling under their arms, all reaiipeared on Kretan designs repre- 
.senting the inhabitants of the islainl in Mycena'an times. In view of 
these facts. Mr. Evans asked whether certain remarkable parallels 
observable between simie of tlie Kretan pictograph.s and the earliest 
form.s of Plneiiician letters might not be^t e.xplain tliemselves by this 
early Kretan colonisation of the tfyrian coasts. 

DR. TARAMELLl’S INVESTIGATIONS.— Hr. Taramelli. of the Archa-'olog- 
ical Schoiil ot Home, went to Krete last summer for the jjurpose of 
studying the iirehiAoric antiquities of the island. He also wished to 
prepare lor publication an account of the chief antiquities possessed 
by the various collec-tions of the place. Dr. Taramelli assisted Pro- 
fessor Haliiherr in hi- inve-tigatioii' and will contribute some papers 
to the .series to 1 m.- [Jiiblished in this .Jouu.sai,. [Thesad accident which 
])Ut an end to Hr. Taramelli s studies in Krete is referred to in the 
report on l)r. Ilalbherr's work in a late is-<ue.] 

DR. MARIANI'S INVESTIGATIONS.— Hr. Mariaiii, of the same school, 
has ])uljli'hed hi.s report on the ancient city discovered by him near 
Oandia, which he think> may lie identitieil with A]iollonia, and with 
the piimitite .•?ite tatterwards changeil) ot Tvlissos. He is preparing 
for publication a memoir on various Cretan antiijuities, some of which 
are hitherti i undeseribeil objects in tlie museum of the Greek Syllogos. 

Aside Irom his early di^coverie3, Hr. Mariani tells of the main 
results ot hi.s investigations in the following letter: 

••While on the mi.ssion witli which 1 was lately entrusted by the 
Arclneological School of Rome. I was able to carry on researcl'ies in 
.several districts ot Krete, especially in the neighborhood of Canea 
and Rettimo and in the eastern portion of the island. Mv object 
was chiefly to study some of the more vexed to]iographical questions 
ot the country, and to explore the more important centres of its pre- 
Hellenic culture. I reaped an abundant harvest of materials for form- 
ing a judgment on these iioints. 

•‘ I began by examining the remains of the pre-Hellenic necropolis of 
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Kydonia, and was aide to ascertain that, contrary to the opinion of 
Admiral Spratt, the site of the ancient city has been occupied unin- 
terruptedly, and must l.ie identified with that of the present town of 
C’anea. Among the classical monuments here is a female statue of 
Doric style, which has hitherto passed unnoticed. Ry its characteris- 
tics it is connected with the cycle of works of art represented liy the 
pediments of Olympia. A visit to Aptkua enabled me to make a plan 
td' the tine walls of the ancient city, while a tour in the district of Ret- 
timo gave me a good idea of the plan upon which the i-ities of the 
interior were built. 

‘Dlf the discovery of a Mycenaean city at M auatiiokki’Hai.a. in the 
vicinity of Candia, I have already treated in a paper printed in the 
Trailed dill ns of the Royal Aea<leniy dei I.iucei. In this neiyhl.jour- 
hood I was able to determine the 'ite of the two ainlent harbours of 
Kimssos : namely. Matio.v and Hekaki.io.n-, the former of which oc- 
cupied the ground tvhere I'andia aiterwards aro'c, while tlie latter 
must be identified with Amnissi.is. I next addressed myself to the 
identification of the sites of the Homeric Ia'Ka'Tos and of AuKAurA; 
and 1 succeeded in establishing the truth of Rui'sian's assertion, that 
the former was near the modern village of Kanli Ka.^telli. Some im- 
posing archaic fortifications are to I'O seen under the Ry/.antine walls 
of the fortress which occupied the hill. Admiral Spratt placed Lykastos 
on the hill of Astritzi. -ome miles to tlie east ; but tlie ruins there seem 
too in^ignificant. and also of a later period. Arr for Arkadia. it is 
situated exactly where Spratt placed it: namely, on the heights of 
Ascekephala. or, as they are by some called. Ka^triotes : and its ruins 
extend, as 1 was the first to arcert;iin, as far as the summit of the 
neighbouring hill of Tshifoot Kastelli. now occupied by the remains 
of a fortress of later date. 

■‘Alter examining the cities of the interior. 1 Indook myself to the 
eastern districts. In travelling to Goolas I stoiiped at a hitherto un- 
explored locality called Ax wi.ocno-.. where 1 found unmi.'takable 
traces of a very ancient settlement, the importance of wliich in 
iMycena'an times could not have been much inferior to that of the 
famous city to which I was directing my >teps. An examination of 
the ruins of Gooia-:, the mo^t remarkable of the prehistorie cities of 
Krete, taught me to rlistinguiGi sevenil peculiarities in the architec- 
ture eniployr'd in the island at this early period for public and private 
buildings. The city occupied a crater-like hollow Ijetween two moun- 
tainous crests, each of which formecl an akro[iolis e.xtending up the 
western slope. In one akropolis are to be seen the ruins of a circular 
tower, while the chief l)uilding of the other is an oblong temtde of 
peculiar construction, of which 1 intend to publish a plan made by 
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Di’. Tiii’iunelli. mv successor in Kretuii exploration. The heights ot 
Goolas slope down towards the sea in the direction of the modern^ 
harhor of Haghios Mikolaos, the centre of the trade of the district ot 
llirabello at the present day. Here, in ancient times, was the city ot 
Latos pros Kirmnra. :My investigations brought to light some im- 
portant Greek inscriptions, of whicli one ot the chiet is the dedication 
of a shrine of Aplirodite, while another gives the name ot a new 
Kretan tribe, that of the Anaischeis. Others, which are sepulchral, 
have made us ac(|Uainted with the site of the Hellenic and Roman 
necropolis of Kamara. 

But the most important results of my campaign were obtained in 
the distant and isolated region ot the Eteocretan-. This torms the 
extreme eastern portion of Krete: it is a very mountainous region, 
separated from the rest of the island by an imposing range of lofty 
pieaks, which seems to Idock all access to the isthmus of Hierapytna. 
Its chief modern centre is the harbor of SixtA, which gives its name 
to the whole district. A city of the same name existed in ancient 
times ; and the first mention of it which has been found occurs in a 
remarkable inseription. which I had thi‘ good lortune to discover and 
copy in a hou■^e in the village of Piskokephalo. It comes from the 
ruins of Praesos, ami contains a long treaty concluded in the Mace- 
donian period between the Pra-ians ami the eitizens of tsitae and 
.'^telae. eoiieeriiinu tin.' H.-heries and the trade in the purple niurc.r on 
the coast of this pai’t of the island. This document enables us to give 
i-redeiiee to a pa-'.age of Stephanos of P>y/,antium. relating to the city 
of Stelae. ])hu-ed lietwecn Prai.-o.-^ and I’ethymna, which some have 
wished to correct lyv changing the two last names into Priansos and 
Ehytion. i-ities lielonging to another and distant region. 

The most [lupulous part ol'the Eteoei'etau region was tliat of the so- 
called pliiiriin<jiii. in a very wild (listrh-t near the sea. The Eteocre- 
t:ms liad settled in very early times in the midst of tlic'e inaccessible 
ravines. Spreading from Praisos, their capital, they founded hamlets 
and lortilications on all the most (■ommanding points. S-itia. thehar- 
hiir of Praisos. was protected by three fortre.s.ses, Trapezous, Franka- 
<’hora and heopetra. Between I’raisos and the eastern coast mav he 
observed an aliiiu-t uniuterupted series of amdeiit remains, which had 
not hitherto been examined: Sitanos, a siuall town with a sanetuarv : 
Tsikalaria, an outpost; and Zakro. a eonsiilerahle city connected, bv 
means of two otliei' ibrtre-ses situated in a narrow vallcv, with Kato 
Zakro on tlie coast. This latter has been descrihed hv .Vdmiral Spralt. 
In the ruins called Aspra Kharakia. near Zaki'o, [ am inclined to rec- 
ognize a large tem[ile with out-huildings, n roi. These re- 

mains exhibit none of the eharacteristics of an Eteocretan town, nor 
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any signs of defensive works, but resemble the ruins of Malia or Azy- 
mo, in the district of iMirabello, which were. I think, correctly consid- 
ered by Spratt as lielonging to a temple of Britomartis. As the tem- 
ple of Zeus Dictaios was. according to the testimony of the Toplu- 
IMonastiri Inscription, on the confines of itaiios and Praisos, I am in- 
clined to regard the buildings at Aspra Kharakia as part of this cele- 
brated tern] lie. 

Of special importance are the objects of Eteocretan art, which I col- 
lected on my journeys in this district. They consist, for the most 
part, of very rude terracotta jiijurlni, having, on the one hand, some 
characteristic,'' of Mycemean art, while on the other they are connected 
with Asiatic art, and with Hittite art in particular. This fact, to- 
gether with historical and philological reason-:, and also the peculiar 
forms of the ancient local names, has letl mo to the following ethnological 
conclusions with regard to the primitive inhabitants of Crete. The Cy- 
donians. Eteocretans. and jierhaps the Pelasgians. are three liranches of 
an original pre-Hellenic race from Asia Minor, belonging to a gvouji of 
pre-Aryan and pre-Seinitic people> ; namely, those .Egeo-Asians. who 
were, as I believe, the depositaries of the so-called IMycencean culture. 
They are the same peoples who a]ipcar in the hi-tovy and monuments 
of Egypt under the various names of Pelestha. Tursha, Kheta, Kepha^ 
A'c. Hence I am of opinion that the historico-biblieal questions of 
the identification of Kajihtor with Krete. and of the Philistines as 
beittg originally of this island, ought nut to he hastily abundotied. in 
spite of the opposition of the predominant school, which holds that 
the IMyccna'un culture was an Aryan aitd Hellenic product. 

In the pulilic collections alreaily made in C'aiulia. Kettimo, and 
Hierapetros by means of the local Syllogoi. to which Greek societies 
we owe the ]irescrvation of many inomunents of ancient art. I found 
materials of consideraide imjiortance. which I am now preparing for 
publication. Of these the principal is a collection of fragment' of 
native pottery, which, while resembling the IMyeenaatn type, ap- 
pu'oaches murb nearer the Theraii period. Tliese were found in a 
votive grotto on the southern slopes of Mount Ida. above the village of 
Kaiuares. where Dr. Taranielli afterwards made excavations and found 
further examples. — Lfcio in Aoidinii/. IMareli '2. 

PHAISTOS — In the MlifJuU. Inst. .■If/a’/t. ( ISUd, p. K. 

M ernicke discusses once more the RIie(i-i[ii(iraiiis jnim P/mi.sfo.s. The 
oracular verses mean tliat the great mother prophe.-ies only to tiiose 
who have eluldren. and only eoncerning the ehildivn. Tliis explana- 
tion relieves grammatical and other difficulties. 
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ARCHAIC FUNERARY STELE FROM SYMI — Aidoul: the recent addi- 
tions to the museum at Constantinople is an archaic funerary stele, 
■n-hich originally existed at Symi. and was photograi)hed there in 1889 
hr members of the French School. Although broken in the middle 
and slightly damaged in the upper jtart, the monument is complete. 
The stele is slightly pyramidal in shape, like the Attic monument- of 
the same style. It is a marble block devoid of ornament, upon which 
is given the outline of a figure in profile standing upon a base upon 
which is carved a boar. Tliere is no inscription and tliere are no re- 
mains ot painting, a fact that is nut surprising in view of the poor 
condition of the surtace. The attitude of the figure is like that on the 
Attic stiles. The figure i- that of a young man. standing in jirorile, 
walking to the right ; he is beardle.-s and wears nothing on his head ; 
with his left hand he leans on his lance: his drapery is very simple, 
and apiairently cuimists of a mantle draping his chest and falling to 
his knee in folds, that are held by the right hand: the legs and feet 
are nude. The boar is often ri.'presented u)ion monuments of Ionian 
origin, on eoins of Lykia. sarcophagi of Klazomenai. Ionian vases. Xan- 
thos .sculptures, etc. The technical jirc.cess is interesting in its sim- 
lilieity, which recalN the proces.- of lloiitade-. who is fabled to have 
filled with clay an outline iirojocted upon a wall. Here the sculptor 
drew upon the marble in a lung ,-inuoiis line the jirolilc of the figure, 
lujllowcd out the stone around it. and thus jiroduced a fiat image 
without modelling — a >hadow as it were upon the marble. Xot dar- 
ing to carry very far his work, he indicated the details of the drapery 
merely by lines. The face is still without expre-siou. the nose promi- 
nent and angular: the eye ,-imilar in its oblong shape to the crude 
essays ot the first vase painters, 'file analogy of this sculpture with 
the earliest carved cohnnn:^ of the temide of Artemis at Ephe-cw, is 
.^uflicient to prove its Ionian origin. This .stele is about contemporarv 
with the <-olumn decorated by Croe.-us Ijetweeii .jGO-.Htj : it marks the 
point of departure of an twolution of funerary sculpture which ends 
in the stele of Alxenor. I )uring the forty or tifty veais which sepa- 
rate these two uorks. we can place all the {trimitive steles of (jreeco 
projicr. attaching them all to the Ionian .school. Ionian inllueiice 
.sei’iiis to ha\'e reigned without e.xception from .Vttica to Akarnania, 
from Aktiuin to the borders of the Archipelago, and this is but a con- 
firmation of the activity which made the I'ersiaiis call Ionian arti.sts 
to Persepiolis. — Bull. C'jrr. IML. ISUd. August-October. 
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PORTRAIT BUST OF KING MITHRADATES VI. — In the Jahrhwli Arch. 
Inst., IX (1894). pp. 245-248 (pi. 8, cut). F. Winter publishes a marble 
head in the Louvre, which ho shows is a portrait of llithradates VI. 
Eupator, or the Great. Kin^ of Pontus. the famous adversary of the 
Piomaiis. The head wears a lion's mask as a helmet. The expression 
of the face is energetic, hut not noble. The identitication is made 
possible by coins of Mithradates. This bust has been exhibited in 
the I.ouvre since 187U, and marked as rejire^'enting a Greek king as 
Herakles. Xo furtlier identification has l.ieeii [iroposed until Mr. 
"Winter was struck by the analogy between it and the profile of Mith- 
radates the Great, as it is given on the tine coin-; collecti.’d liy Tlieo- 
dore Reinacli. The resemblance to one of these coins struck at 
Pergainon, when Mithradates was about forty-five years old. is strik- 
ing : but xMithradates is known to have had himself represented in 
the character of Dionysos, and was not expected to lie portrayed in 
the garli of Herakles. M. Stdomon Reinach, however, notes a fact 
whicli had escaped Mr. Winter in connection with the coins of Odes- 
so.s. on which Mithradates is representcl as Herakles. In the year 
78 B. c., Marcus Lucullus. brother of the (.-oniiueror of Mithradates. 
being Prtetor in Macedonia, took and pillaged a number of Greek 
cities on the coast of the Black Sea. and among tliein was Odessos. 
x\t the time of his triuiii[)h in Rome in 71 n. i.c. he exhibited a colos- 
sal statue of xlpollon, which he had captured at xlpollonia. and it may 
be conjectured that he brought from Odessejs a statue of iMithradates 
as Herakles, the head of which is now in the Louvre. — CIn'oiiKpit . No- 
8. 1895. 

APHRODITE PSELIOUMENE, — M'. Klein publislies a lu’onze statuette 
in Kassel, which he regards as a copy of tlie P-idioinn(in’ nf 
The nude Aphrodite stands with her weight on her left foot. Her hair 
is gathered in a braid behind and crowned with a stei>liane. She is 
using both hands to fasten a chain (not represented) about her neck. 
— Jahi'hurh Ardi. InA.. l.x (ls;‘.)4). pp. 24S-.')II, pi. U. 

GROUP OF WRESTLERS. — W. xlmeluiig shows that the head of the 
Niobid, Diitschke 252>, does not belong to the group of wrestlers in 
Florence, as Graf (Jahrh.. ix. p. IP.I sipp ) thought. The heads of the 
wrestlers and of the Niobid are all reiilicas of one original The 
wrestlers belong to a time after Lysipiios. but before the rise of the 
Pergamene school. — Airhiiijl. Anziiinr of the ■fuhrlan'li .l;'r/). 1.894^ 

p. 192. 

THE HERA OF GIRGENTI MODERN. — 111 the Arcli<coh,pisrhi r A ,izl( i/er . 
1894. ]ip. 193 sp., x\. Fiirtwangler [uiblishes a photograph of the 
“ Hera Ironi Girgenti," inscribed, “Testa <li Giunone. Scultura mod- 
erna. Roma." As the photograidi with the inscriiition was liought 
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by P. Arndt before 1890 (pro));!!)!}' bS.SSj, and the photographer 
probafily had no knowledge of Fiirtwangler's remarks in tlie Arch. 
Zeiti'ng. lS8o. it seems likely that he knew .something of the modern 
origin of the head. 

THE SIDON SARCOPHAGI AND THEIR HISTORIC CONNECTIONS, — F. 
Studniezka writes, in the Jnhrhuch. On the Foundatiuiu nj the Hidoricnl 
Jiitcrijj'etiitioii of the Sidoiii/hi S<irc(q)hiigi. The eighteen sarcophagi dis- 
covered in 1SS7 fall into two classes, anthropoid sarcophagi and Greek 
sarcophagi with gables. Each of these classes falls into two subdi- 
vision.s. Th(" earliest sarco])hagi are those imported from Egypt, 
ascribed by Studniezka to the vi century is. c., then the Greek anthro- 
poid sarcophagi of the first half of the v century, next Greek sarco- 
phagi with gables, but retaining tlie anthropoitl slupie "f the interior. 
To this divi.sinn tlie " satrap sarcojthagus beliings. The tburth sub- 
division retains no trace of tlie anthropoid s.hape. The " Lyeian " 
,sareo[)hagu.s dates froni al.>out 4 im.) b. i ., the sarcophagus of the mourn- 
ers from about the niid<llo of the rv century, the Ale.xaiiiler sarco- 
phagus from near the end of that century. The sarcophagi were 
placed ill the chamber where they were found in the order of their 
manutaeture, and there is no reason for assuming that thev were 
originally intendei] tor other than ,8idouiaa owners. The pi:)sitiou of 
the chambers, clo^e beiiiml and under the tomb of Tabnit, and the 
diadem i,it the corpse in one .'urciopliagus ( Xo. 17 i shows that the sar- 
co[ihagi belonged to iiieinl.ier.- of the royal familv of .Siduii. Tlie 
sarcophagi belong to five generations. The form of the sarcophagus 
of the inouruer- is derived from tlie canopy n.sed in ju'othesis. The 
luoui’iier' rcpro'cnt the wives ot tlie <leeeased. .8i.'Veral kings of .Sidoii 
are known. The 'I'etranme.-tu,' in Xerxes' army may he the head of 
the tir-t generation here rejircsentei] (san.-opliagUs Xo. 8). The Sido- 
nian ruler who joined tin- lleet uniler Konon hel'ore the battle of 
Kiiido- in dlllj. niav have laid ill the Lyciau sarcojdiagus : the sarco- 
phagus of the monrners may have belonged to Straton I . ami the 
Alexamler 'areopbagus i.s allotted to Alidalonyiiios. who was set U])on 
the throne by Alexander after the battle of l.ssos. a. c, He owed 

this elevation to Mepliaistioii. who.se likeness appears in one of the 
reliefs. J’„ sides the battle ot l.ssi.is, the reliels show bunting exploits 
of AbdalonviiKj- and his warlike deeds after the death of Alexander. 
~.J<ihrhu,h. A, eh. IX tHyi}. j.p. 21)4-241. w. plate and Id cuts, 

APOLLON AGYIEUS BY MYS.— Ill the Mlllh. Arr/i. L, A. Afhe,, . ( 1894, 
I)p. .llL-gd.)], .1. Six writes of the 'riie Ai/iiieic: nf Mg.s [seven ligures). 
A eoineal stune in Gorfu iBi-w^einann. Ijidofjerinaid.<rht Fo!>rhnni/e,i, 
iTy-d. pi. 1, pp. ,s 7 _s!m the arehaic iii.seription lir? khraro. 
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The stone is I'xplained as a rude idol of Apollon Agyieus, and is com- 
pared Ts ith two similar stones in Pompeii. 

SIGNATURES OF THE SCULPTOR EUTYCH IDES.— When Loewy pub- 
lished hi.s inscri]ition.< of artists the signatures of Eutychides num- 
bered six. Since that time the excavations of Homolle and Fougeres 
have l.irought several others to light: 1. The dedication in honor of 
Theodora, daughter of Krateos of Teos, published in the Bull. Corr. 
Hell., ISSS, ]). 2tjU. 2. The fragments of a base of a statue found in 
ISSo with the in^Cription: . . . vos kcu. Sa/)[a7rta)V . . . ^X6r) vaioi 

\(Ji(Tl0(^OV . . . yiu j p aOiOVLOV 'ATToA-^Xoil't. ’-\|>r€yLAt8t]| \l]TOL. 

Eer]i.';(i8?/5 .... e7roi[e(J. 

3. Two fragments of a circular base in white marble : 

’ATToAXtoi'i ’Ap^regiSi \ijTOi iirnUi. 

The period at which the artist lived can lie more clearly determined 
by these inscriptions than has hitherto been done. The date of two 
of these works is indicated by the jiriesthood rif Dionysios Spheltios, 
119-S. imd by the magistracy of Aristion in DS-T. Another is dated 
by the name of an arclion, jtrobalily of ijne dating from 105-4. 

It will thus I".' seen that Eutychides is the immediate contemporary 
•of Hejihaistion. As we find the artists lloethus and Theodosios, 
Dionysodoros. Moschion. Adainas. l>einostratos, and finally the very 
fruitful Agasias, all working at the same time, some idea may lie 
gained of the wealth of Itelos ami the intensity of artistic iiroduction 
in this island at the close of the n century. — Bull. Con-. Hell.. August 
to October. is04. 

THE ERIPHYLE BY POLYGNOTOS. — In the ^^Hlh. Areh. hiA. .[then.. 
1394, p]i. 335-389. .1. Six discusses the Ertphiik of Pnlyijiioto-^ (cut). 
A bronze statuette in Athens (\a\Ka 4011 pub. in Dumont, Ci romiqnii-i 
(le III (Irue iinqin II. ]>1. 35, ]>. 2411) compared with Pausanias x. 29, 
7, shows Imw Eriphylewas rejirescnted with her hand under her gar- 
ment. Pans. X, 30. 6. describes Orpheus as touching some twigs. 
This is brought into eoimei-tiou witli the gohlen l>ough. Verg. At a., 
VI, 407. which is loiujo pu-t tempore rl.'-nni. fiecause Orpheus first took it 
to the lower world. 

CHORICIUS OF GAZA AND GREEK SCULPTURES. — In the Juhrhuch 
Areh. Imt. (vol. ix. jiji. 167-199). 11. Fiirster ptililishes with introduc- 
tion and critical apjiaratus the Greek text of The Praxiteles of Chorieius 
of Gaza. In this rhetorical conn)osition the author .sup])oses that in 
Sluirta at some time all the girls were ill-favori‘d. I'he oracle de- 
clares that this sad state of things will cease if Aphrodite be appeased 
by a statue. Praxiteles receives an order for the statue, lait makes it 
a likeness of Phryne. I'lie Spartans hesitate about accepting it. and 
in an assembly a sjieech is delivered against it. The speech is inter- 
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E-sting as a .~peeiinen of late rhetoric, aiut as .-showing the interest in 
art which existe'.I at (laza. Inciilentally the .statue ot Zeu.s is men- 
tionei-1 as existing at the time of the writer. Several other iainous 
works of art are mentioned, and .some interesting examples occur ot 
art eritici.siu about .t. n. oOt). 

ENGRAVED GEMS WITH ARTISTS’ NAMES. — In an article in the i?cr/;e 
Arr/uohjl<iiii (Xov.-Dec.. ISPl;, M. Ueinach .■^tullies an important 
class of ancient cut gems, those which bear the names of artists He 
cull' attention to the tact tliat this study has been much neglected 
even since the learned articles by Furtwiingler in thv Jnhrb'i' h for It'SS 
and is^O. Ileinacli. through tlie study of documents unknown to 
Fitrtu angler, is able to add to and to rectity the history of a number 
of these famous gems and to re(bta).)lish in a number icf cases their 
reputaticm fur autlienticity. He show? that the cameo signed liy 
.A.theni(5n lielonged to tlie (Irsini <.-ollection as early as the -\v ccn- 
tuiy : that the intaglio of .Kpollonios belonged to the same collection, 
after being in the hands of a colh'Ctor named Tigrini : to the same 
collection l)elong the youthful Heraklescut l.'v fhiaios. and the cornel- 
ian I head of Augustus), as well as the amethyst by Dioskorides,. 
carved with a head which Ueinach insists against Funw.ingler in re- 
garding as a probable portrait of Miecenas. Tlie difficulty in regard 
to the cameo of Eidtyncliainos i... cleared ui>. The authenticity of the 
artist-' names on the gems sigue.l by Mykonos and Pharnakes. also 
from the Orsini collection, is affirmed. The famous intaglio signed 
Pdlykleitos. and re[ircsenting Diome.les with the PalLidium, the au- 
thenticitv of which has been di.'iuited by Brunn. Koehler, and Babe- 
Ion. i' shown by texts to be gooil be.vond a doubt, and to have been 
verv thivious in the x\' century. M. Ueinach gives details in regard 
to tlie gem signed by ( biesiinos. showing that this is the only case in 
which a torger ha- made a complete confession. The forger in this 
< ase wa- a well-known anti'piarian named lluboi.s. and the ail'air 
made ipiite a stir among rival archa-ologists. 

MUMMY MASKS AND BUSTS. — 111 the Arrhn nlnqArhi r Air.iiijrr. 

]ip. II S'— 1 1 it t '1 cuts). K. IMasner writes ot uail -huA.j 

ji'oin L fipcr J-jjijfii. hi- remarks being based on a collection of fiftv .-uch 
mask- and bu-ts brought by Mr. Theodor t.iraffrom ]’lg v[)t to Vienna. 
The earliest of these masks resemble their Egyptian ju'ototvpes. 
though the taccs are neither Egyptian nor (Ireek in type. The second 
grou]i l)e( ome- more and more Greek and takes on more characteris- 
tics ot portraiture. In the third group the masks become bust-, the 
head being niised and bent forward. .\t the same time the faces 
become more i-videntlv' jiortraits. 
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BURLESQUE VASE PAINTING. — In the Mltth. Arch. Aihen. (1894, pp. 
340-350), A. Koerte pnljlishes (<‘ut) *4 Buiotian Vn.ie u:ilh Bnrhaquc 
RepreseiUatidiL It is in the collection of the Greek Ai’eha?ological 
Society at Athens, No. 5S15. It is a Krater with (yellowish ) red 
figures. In the middle of the front is a large mortar. At each side is 
a man holding with one hand his pe;^tle over the mortar. Bitth men 
have turned their backs to the mortar, and each is busy scaring off a 
large goose with his other hand. The men wear masks and wreaths, 
padded tunics making them look lat, and one wears a phalhw. The 
costume is like that of the Phlyakes of Lower Italy and the terracot- 
tas of early Attic comeilians. The painter is .strongly inti ucnced by 
Attic art. Other Boiotian vase^ from Kabirion show no suilr influ- 
ence, but represent local sprites masi|uerading as gods and heroes. 
These sprites belong to the circle of Dionysos. The vase here pub- 
lished shows how such servants of Dionysos ai>peared on the Boiotian 
stage. 

THE KYPRIA AND THE TROJAN WAR.— In the Jahrbiirh (1894. [i]!. 
251-254, two cuts), \V. Klein tliscusses The rinrodudor]/ .^cciie of the 
Kypria and the vases Wiener VorlegehliUler. A. 9. E. 11, A. 11, 1, and A. 
10, 2. The Trojan war is regardfc<l as tlie mythical prototy]ie of the 
Persian war. Athena ajipears as the patroness of Hellas, Aphrodite 
as that of Asia. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN BERLIN.— In the -I/v/ueo/O'/i.y/iC/' 
ger [1894. p[i. 180-188) is a report of the .July meeting of the Archa- 
ological Society in Berlin. E. v. Stern spoke of E-'icacntioni an<l Dis- 
coveries in the Greek Colonies erf the Black Sut. with special reference to 
early Attic vases. Curtius spoke of tlie Cndral Group of the Frie:e if 
the Parthenon. exiJaining the cloth held by the priest as a carpet to be 
spread for the gods. Pomtow spoke of the Latest E.rcamtions at Del- 
phi. Hiibner spoke of a lioman Bell from Tarraro, with inscription. 
Adler explaineil a water-color view of Olymjiia. and Erman spoke of 
the danger threatening the temple at Phike. 

ARGOS. — Excavations at the Argive Heraion. — Dr. M'aldstein arrived in 
Athens in JIarch and began at once the excavations of the American 
School at the Argive Heraion. Sufficient fund.s have lieen secured 
this year to conduct the excavations on a large scale, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be Iwought to a final close at the end of the 
season. 

Dr. M'aldstein wrote from Argos on March 23 the following note, 
published in the N. A'. Nation of April 25: "As I write I sit on the 
Avails of the second temple of Hera ( of the fifth century b. c.). Avhile 
the men are massed on the slope beloAV, to the south, Avhere last year 
Ave tound the first indications of a large building between tAventy and 
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thirty feet beneath the foundation walls of the second temple. As we 
wi.sh to lose no time this year, Mr. .J. C. Hoppin (Harvard. ’93), to- 
gether with our architect, Mr. E. L. Tilton, of Mew York city, and Mr. 
T. H. Heermance (Yale. '93), began excavating a week ago. and 
carried on the work very successfnlly liefore my arrival here. The 
building below the south slope of the second temjjle promise.-: to be 
one of the finest of the eleven buildings wo have already discovered on 
this most favorable site. Of the north wall, which is of the best Greek 
masonry, four courses are standing. IVe have already followed it up 
for more than a hundred feet, and have not yet come to the end. The 
pillar bases in the center are all In idn. On one of these last year a 
drum of the column was still standing, and we have since discovered 
two others. Here Mr. Hoppin found some well-] 'reserved large frag- 
ments of the metopes from the second temple, together with two heails 
in excellent preservation, one of which (a warrior with a helmet) fits 
the neck of a fragment of a nietoi'C with the greater part of the torso. 
If our good fortune continues, we shall be able to present fine speci- 
mens of metopes of this temple, which is second only to the Parthe- 
non in artistic importance. The grant of the Archteologieal Institute 
and (above all) the liberality of Mrs. J. AV. Clark, of Pomfret. Conn., 
enables us to carry this season s work to a termination without the 
worries of cramjied means.'' 

ATHENS. — German Excavations on the West Slope of the Akropolis. — 
The German Arclueological Institute commenced in the autumn a 
series of diggings on the west slope of the Akropolis, between the 
Arecipagus and Pnyx, 

The 'XrXai’TLs of New York, for Dec. S, 1894, states that in these ex- 
cavations I'art of a tor.^o of Ajihrodite and a headless statuette of an 
ephebos have fjeen found. Both are of good workmanshi]). 

The ’ArAaiTi's of Jan. '3) .states that in the excavations a well was- 
found the mouth of which was closed with a slab. On the slab was a 
relief rciiresenting a nuailriga. There was also found a fragmentary 
pithos with inscription as yet not legiljle. 

Fragments of Parthenon Metopes. — In the ’App^tuoAoyiKl; (1894. 

pp. lS7->'. ]>1. 10. 11). K. D. Mylonas jiublishes Frnyments of Metopes 
froin the south side of the. Parthenon. The fragments belong to metopes 
11. 17, 21 and 23 (Michaelis), hitherto known only from Carrev's 
drawings. Their connection with the meto]>es was discovered by 
Prof. AV. Malberg, of Dorjiat, an article by whom is exj)ected. 

Reliefs from the Ilissos. — In the ‘Ap^^aioXo-ynd/ (1894, pj). 

133-140), A. N. Skias publishes five Reliefs from the Bed of the Ilissos 
(cut : pis. 7,8). They were found near the so-called Kallirrhoe. The first, 
represents a bearded male figure seated by an altar built of small 
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stones. His left hand holds a staff. His right hand held jierhaps a 
cup or bowl. Hia legs, back and left shoulder are draped. At the 
other side of the altar stand two tlrapecl females. The fragmentary 
inscription is conjecturally read: o Sea'a ay^ffiiKcy Nat[ii) Ad']. Zeus 
Xaios may he identical with Zeus Meilichios. In the second relief, as 
in the first, the left side is occupied by a seated draped bearded male. 
Here his seat is a large bearded face with inscription HcAdoio-s. Be- 
hind the seated figure is a standing ]ierson holding a horn of Amal- 
theia. Of this person little remains. The centre of the relief is occu- 
pied by Hermes wearing a tunic. In one hand he holds his wand, in 
the other an oinodioe. perhajis to pour into a cup held by the seated 
figure. At the right of the relief is Herakles clad in the lion’s skin, 
holding his club iir his left hand and some round object in his right. 
The seated figure is pirobaldy Zeus. This relief is of Macedonian 
times, and is better preserved than the first, which is ascribed to the 
V century b. c. The third relief is ill preserved. Five figures move 
toward the right ; first a draped male, then a dragied female ( Deme- 
ter?) bearing a torch, then Athena, next Xike. and lastly a male 
torch-bearer. This relief formed jiart of a larger composition. The 
two remaining reliefs are on two sides of the same block. Botli are 
badly injured, fine re]n'esents two hoplitos in combat, the other a 
reclining figure holding his right knee with his right hanil. Before 
him are remains of ait upright draped figure. 

Inscriptions. — In the MitUt. <1. k. d. Aixh. Inst. .-Itktn.. 18'.i4 (xix), p]). 
4(11-402, L. Poliak publishes an Imcription from Athens, consisting of a 
fragmentary list of names — perhaps a list of Ephebi — of about the- 
end of the ii century after Christ. 

Meeting OF THE German Institute. — The ’At/Wtis (New York) of Feb. 
23 gives a brief summary of the jiajiers read at the last jnvceding 
meeting of the German Arclneulogical Institute at Athens. Dbrjifeld 
spoke on the recent excavations and the Enneakrunos, MTegand on 
inscrijitions found near the Asklepieion, M'olters on the tomb of 
Sophokles. 

DELOS — The latest excavations under the direction of M. Couve 
were concentrated upon the largest and richest of the iirivatc houses. 
They all dated from about the same period — the i century b. c. 
All of them have oiien courts and show that the description of the 
Greek houses given by the Vitruvius is not as fantastic as has been 
su])posed. The most remarkable jiart of these houses is their internal 
decoration. Beside some charming decorative iminting on stucco, 
there have been found capitals formed of two coupled lion-heads 
and two bull's-heads ; an archaistic relief with a procession of divini- 
ties ; mutilated heads, showing the influence of sculptors of the iv 
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■century : Roman heads in much better preservation : and finally, the 
finest j)iece is a replica of the Diaduineiios of Pulykleitos, in admira- 
ble preservation, much finer than that of Vaison . — Revue Arch.. Nov.- 
Dee., 1S94. 

Antiquities taken to Athens. — The 'ArkavrU (New \ork) lor Dec. 8, 
1894, mentions a wall painting from Delos now in the Central Mu- 
seum at Athens. The [)ainting is very well preserved. MTtli the 
painting there were brought to Athens some small female heads or 
masks intended for wall ornaments and some small bases for the same 
purpose, the latter being used for the support of statuettes. All these 
objects are of Roman times. 

DELPHI. — A New Official Grant. — The French Minister of Public In- 
struction, M. Poincare, [imposed to the Commission of the Budget, in 
February, a new credit for the excavations of Delphi on the Budget of 
189.5. The commission granted the sum of 1-50, 009 francs. — Chron- 
ici'ie. 1895, No. 0. 

Inscriptions.— The relations of the sovereigns of Pergaraon, Syria and 
Egy[it to the sanctuary of Delphi are illustrated by a numljer of in- 
scriptions discovered by the French during their excavations, and 
[ml.)li.>hed in the August to the October number of the Bulletin de Gor- 
respondu lice Helllniepie by M. Couve. These inscriptions show the 
homage still rendered fiy the kings and their subjects to the univer- 
sally recognized moral authority of the sanctuary of Delphi, and on 
the other hand they show the gratitude of the Delphians for these 
mai'ks of respect and these l.ienefits conferred. The first inscription is 
a decree of the city of Delphi regarding privileges Avhich King Sileu- 
kos of Syria has asked of Delphi and for the temple of Aphrodite 
Stratonikis. The decree declares that the sanctuary of the city shall 
be sacred and inviolable, and at the Pythian games the Theoroi [iraise 
King Sileukos. Thi.s inscription receives its most complete and exact 
commentary in the text ot the tainous treaty between ismvrna and 
Magnesia, already known. Historically this document is interesting 
a> being a turther proof of the libei-al policy shown by the Smyrna 
kings toward the cities of Asia, in the hope of op[iosing the barrier to 
Egyiitian occu[iation. M. Couve recalls that Antiochos II, father of 
Sileukos, wa> the first benefactor of Smyrna, and that his son merely 
followed his example. The amicable relations lietween Del[ihi and 
the Syrian kings remained the same under the reign of Antiochos 
III, a^ is shown by the two inscriptions published, which is a decree 
ot Del|ihi in tavor ot the citj' ot Antioch. It recognizes the sacred and 
inviolable character of the city of Antioch and of the domain of Zeus 
Chrysaorcus and ot A[)ollon. It decrees colo.-^sal bronze statues both to 
the people of Antioch and to King Antiochos ; these to be placed in 
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the temple of Apollon. The obscurity of this inscription, in its historic 
and chronological bearings, leads to a very long commentary. The 
•city of Antioch here mentioiuMl was one of the many citie.s of this 
name, and appears to have been situated not far from Stratonikeia. It 
has left no trace in history. The base of the statue of Antioehos men- 
tioned in the decree has been found, and upon it is inscribed the 
name of the sculptor of the statue. 

The relations of Delphi with Egypt are illustrated by the third 
inscrijition, which mentions King Ptolemy II, Philometor. It is a 
decree in honor of a well-known Egyptian named tieleukos. son of 
Bythys. who afterwards became governor of Cyprus. The fourth m- 
scription, which relates to Bithynia and to its King Kikomedes (91-71 
B. c. 1 . is of special interest, as it mentions detailed facts relating to the 
organization of the temple. It relates that King Nikomcdes and 
Queen Laodike had favorabl}- received two amliassadors .sent from 
Delphi and had returned certain slaves which were demanded for the 
use of the sanctuary. In consequence the city of Delphi decrees to 
crown the king ami <pteen. and to erect to them bronze statues in the 
sanctuary of Apollon. It is probable that the thirty slaves here men- 
tioned, who filled subordinate offices in the service of the temple, had 
been kidnapped and carried away to Bithynia. M'e learn from the 
inscription that the slaves were ordered to perform the following ser- 
vices : Five to guard the sacred sliecp ; five for tlie sacred goats ; four 
apparently for large cattle, and four for the sacred mares, while two 
•or three were set asitie for carpentry work ; one as a baker; one as a 
cook ; one as a guard of the palaestra, and four or five as dume^tics. 

The article doses with several ilcerees of proxeny relating to per- 
sons. natives of the eastern basin of the (Mediterranean, outsiile of 
Greece proper. 

Recent Excavations. — At a recent meeting of the Arndunn' dcs In- 
scriptions. (M. Homolle communicated tlie latest results of the French 
■excavations at Deljdii. tsoine more pieces of jioetry have been found 
in the Treasury of the Athenians. One of these, now in eleven frag- 
ments, contains musical notation — this time not for the voice, but for 
an instrument. The words can be restored with tolerable certainty; 
but the notes are difficult to read because of their great re.semblauce 
to one another. The subject of the t>oem is the birth of Apollon at 
Delos, his coming to Delphi, and his victory over the serpent with the 
help of Dionysos. It can be assigned to the ii century li. c., by a 
p)rayer for Athens and the Romans, with which it concludes. A 
second Ikean has also l)cen found, which is dated to about the year 
340 B. c., by the character of the writing and by the names of the 
archons mentioned. The iioet was a native of ifearphaia, in Ijokris ; 
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but hi.s name is lost. Another interesting discovery is that of a sculp- 
tured figure with an inscrijjtion on tlie shield which was evidently the 
name of the artist. Unfortunately all that can now be decijihered is 
the first four letters of his patronymic, KAAA ; lait the form of the A. 
shows that he was an Argive. The other recent finds include: metri- 
cal inscriptions of some length, mentioning works of art dedicated in 
honor of historical personages; .some accounts of the iv century: a 
decree in favor of Kotys. King of Thrace; several statues of Hi'lleiiis- 
tie and Roman times: four archaic statues of the same type as the 
Korai of the Akro[)olis; fragments of intere.sting lironzes with njiomsi' 
oruament. and a (Jorinthian helmet in [terfect [ireservation. — Aradunj. 
Xov. bf IS'jd; Bi.Tue Arch., Oct.-Dee., bsitl. 

Sculptures. — M. Homolle [nihlishes tliree articles on the discoveries 
at Ddphi in the Gazette des Bran r-Arti ( Deceml)er, 1694, and March and 
April, 169.3), They are ilevoted almost entirely to sculiiture. In the 
lirst article, after a few remarks on Mycenu'un and archaic Driental 
antiquities, he takes up in detail the archaic scul])ture': tl) An 
archaic statue of Apollon, which he dates from about 3S() jj. e. : 01) 
sculptures of the treasury of Sikyon, which he dates frenn the same 
period; ('■'>) and f4) two w(>rks of the schools of tlic islanils almost as 
ancient as the [ireceding, the first being a sjihinx from Xaxos and the 
second a winged Metory of the school of Archermos of Chios, These 
four works show the Greek .school disengaged from fh'iental forms 
and ideas. Tins progi'e.ss is emphasized in the frieze of the treasury 
of the .Sy[ihiiian3, which belongs to the close of the vi century. After 
some cursory remarks on the treasury of the Athenians, and mention- 
ing that there seemed to be no works found Vielonging to the v cen- 
tury, B. c.. M. Homolle dc.scribes a charming group of the iv century,, 
rejiresenting three dancing girls around a pier, rolled in delicate, 
almost transiiarent drapery, arranged in tine and numerous folds. 
Passing rapidly over some later works, he closes with one of the most 
recent, but almost one of the most perfect, jiieces of sculpture found 
during the excavations — the statue of Antinous, which is perha[)s the 
most beautifvil of all the images of the favorite of Adrian. 

The second article contains remarks on the historical importance 
of some of the figured monuments, and concerns itself with the effect 
upon our judgment in regard to archaic Greek sculpture of our- 
knowledge that the treasury of the Athenians dates from 490-460. 
He shows how a number of the sculptures of the Akropolis, which 
have been dated between oOO—olO, must now be placed in the same 
decade — that is, 490-480. He shows also that the painting of vases 
of the severe style, which have lately been given a rather exaggerated 
antic|uity, should be dated from about 480; that the sculptures of 
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iEgina cannot lielona- to the close of the vi eenturv, hut must he dated 
nearer 480 than 4‘Ji); and that the gahles of Olympia eannot ])Ossihly. 
as Mr. Kalkmann thinks, belong to the heginning of the v century. 

M. Hoinolle's third and final article treats of the “ Apollon " figures 
of the treasuries of Sikyon and Sii>linos an<l in general of the Argive- 
fiikyoiiian School of Sculpture. IVhat follows i.- a synopsis. 

Stiit'ics of Klc'jhis. and Bhon . — "The Argives,” says Herodotus, " had 
carved statues of Kleohis an<l Biton, whom they considered to be tlie 
best of men, and dedicated them at Delphi." M Hoinolle identifies 
with these figures two statues of the 'o-called " Aiiollun " tyjie. discov- 
ered close together to the west of the treasury of tiie Athenians. They 
are in fact twin statues to such a degree that the parts of one eould be 
('oinpleted from the east of the otiier. The similarity is more ]iro- 
nounceil than that which would be natundly given by identity of 
schiiol, and the muscular development supports the idea that they 
represent athletes; besides this one cd' these statuc' is signeil by an 
Argive artist. Their date is about 08' > m > , and they are the first 
attempts at portraiture in Givdt art. Beitig authentic works of the 
Argive school, their importance is unipue. Tliey are conpiarable in 
style to the most ancient metopes of the temple of Selinotis. which 
are generally regarded as dating between -l.sit-.litt ). 

Thr Tn.asunj nf S'ikyun . — Tiiis treasury lias meto]H.-s the sculpitures 
of which also bear great similarity to the inetopc' of Selinous. show- 
ing the same canon of proportions and the same technical jirocesse.s. 
though there is greater skill and greater care of execution shown in 
the treasury of Sikyon. iM. Hotnolle calls attention to the obvious 
similarity, also, to the figures on the Corinthian vases. He assigns 
the beginning of the trea-ury to the brilliant reign of Kleistheues of 
Sikyon 1 580-570) • 

Trru mil'll of SipJm os. — Hardly half a century after come the sculptors 
of the treasury of Siphnos. alreacly fully descril>ed in the .lorux.vi.. 
They were erected, as Herodotos states, before the Persian war. dur- 
ing the short period of a " iiooiu." which struck tiijihnos at the time 
of the working of its gold mines. The exact period i- given bv M. 
Hoinolle as from 525 to 510 b. c. The diti'ereiices in the quality and 
style of diti'erent parts of the sculpture indicate a difference of age, but 
not one of any extent. Although there are great ditferences on the 
surface, the methods are found to be very much the same, and if cer- 
tain figures seem rather modern for the vi century, they are the e.x- 
ceptions. In deciding upon the school to which the>e sculptures 
should be attributed, it was natural to turn to the Greek islands ; the 
sculptures were carved in island marble. Prof. Furtwiingler attrilmtes 
the sculptures to the school of Paros, butt M. Hoinolle turns to the 
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Peloponnesos and attaclie.s tliem to the same school as the two preced- 
ing works, the two statue.s of “Apollon and the metopes of Sikyon. In 
all the.se cases the elements of comparison are to he found in works 
that are known to ])elono to the Peloponnesian school. This theory is 
supported l.iy an inscription upon one of the four compositions of the 
frieze, the gigantomachy — which is signed liy the arti.'t. The iuscri])- 
tion is cut on the shield of one of the giants fighting A[)ollon and Dio- 
nysos. In the name of the artist occurs the telltale Argive Lambda. 

M. Homolle concludes his article as follows : ” The frieze of Siph- 

nos is of Argive workmanship ; it is hardly necessary to call attention 
to its importance, for it brings down to the close of the vi century the 
history of this school, the activity of which at the lieiiinning of the 
same century is shown ])y the Apitllos and metoiies of the treasury of 
Sikyon. Of this school we knew notliing hithertofore, except from 
texts which were both rare and vague; the material for it consisted of 
monuments of uncertain iiroveiiience and hypothetical attribution. 
Henceforth we are enal)led to study its monuments in hand : we can 
understand its sjiirit, define its character and follow its evolutions. 
The art of the Pelopomieso,-- now takes shajie before our eyc' and the 
consequimce of this fact can lie imagined when we realize that it is one 
of the earliest schools (T Greece, one of the most original and one of 
the most faithful to its traditions. It radiates over Southern Italy and 
influences at a decisive moment the art of Attica." 

This article is illustrated by; (Ij metopes of the treasury of Sikyon. 
which represents the- return of Idas and the Dioskouroi bringiitg their 
boifly back trom Messenia ; i 2 1 three figures from the assembly of the 
gods, the gigantomachy. and the combat oflMenelaos anclHektor from 
the treasury ofSi[)hnos. 

ELEUSIS. — Inscriptions. — ^In the ’E<^r;/A€pis’Apyato/\oyo</5 (1894. [ip. 161— 
ISO), A. N. Skias publishes thirty-tour Iiisci'<pt(Ons jruni Elcti-n-i. Most 
ol these are dedications, many of them fragmentary. In 21 the 
artist s name. AyuOoKXTjs and in 22 SoAas apjiears. No. 5 

ap[)ears to be a record ot sonic liuilding. Nos. 7 and 8 fragments of an 
account. No. 14 consi.sts of eight fragments, one of consideral.ile size, 
and apjiears to contain rules concerning the treatment of temple 
jiropertv. 

EPIDAUROS. — The Stadion and a Statue by Thrasymedes. — The ’ArXavrk 
(New 't ork) ot Dec. S, 1.S94, s>tates that the stadion at Epidauros has 
been excavated. In shape it was like an ampliitheatre, with marble 
.seats. The <I<^oo-(s or starting-stall is [iroserved, as is also the goal. 
The base of a statue was found, wliidi the ’ArAai-rts of Dec. 15 says was 
by Thrasymedes, the artist of the chryselephantine statue of Askle- 
pios and other sculptures at Epidauros. 
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ERETRIA. — American Excavations. — In a corning number of the Jour- 
nal we expect to publi-^li an article by Profes-ior Richardson on the 
Temple of Dionysos, which he discovered at Eretria, and another by 
Professor Capps on the Theatre at Eretria, especially the TrdpoSoL. 

In the meanwhile we here reproduce a letter written by Mr. Capps 
for the Niitiiin. referring also to part of an early report by Professor 
Richardson published in this Jourx.vl. Idbl. N'o. '2, pj). oOS-h ; 

‘"The short but successful campaign of excavation conducted by 
the American School at Eretria. during the last three weeks in May. 
deserves mention in the columns of the Xution. not only on account of 
the actual results obtaine h but also to enforce the moral recently laid 
down by Dr. Robinson in your columns, that a promising site should 
not be abandoned until everything h.is beim brought to light that may 
prove valuable to the lustorian. philologist or arch.eulogist In the 
springs of IS'Jl and 18'.i2 the School had conducted excavations 
on this site, especially in the theatre, with gratifying results. The 
field was so promising and important for Greek history that the 
director. Prof. Richardson, wisely decided again to undertake excava- 
tions there. Since the availuhlc fu\tds were limited, he determined to 
strike for certain definite I’e.sults. viz., (!') to learn whether tlie pecu- 
liar location of the theatre was to l/e aceounted for by the presenee of 
a sanctuary of Dionysos in its immediate vicinity : (2) wltetlier pre- 
Persian remains were to be fi.'>tmd on the Akropoli.- : to determine 

the site of the famous temple of Artemis Amary.sia ; (4) to lay hare 
the main street leading to the Akropoli-; and (~>) to op.en the large 
tumulus east of the city. This programme w,ts carried out with the 
following results. 

Tlie core of the tumuiu- wa- formed t>y a massive stone tower, (d' 
which three sides had fallen. No traces of a grave were found. Ten- 
tative diggings on the south slope of Kotrouis. the site generally 
selected by topographists for tlie temple of Artemis, showed incon- 
testably that no temple had ever stood tliere. Thus one unknown 
quantity is eliminated from the proiilem that the tliscoverer of this 
temple will have to solve. A trench flifty feet long and down to the 
solid rock) that was dug on top of the Akropolis revealed no pre- 
Persian remains. 

“ So niueh for negative results. The less sjiecnlative and more 
serious digging. empk)ying from forty-five to seventy-five men, was 
(lone hetween the theatre and the jwesent village. The first and, as it 
jiroved, the most iiujiortant discovery was made hy th(‘ men working 
under the dinx-tiou of Prof. Phillips, of Marietta. They were search- 
ing for the temple of Dionysos, and by the night of the first day had 
found the foundation of the cella wall. Three eonrses of the founda- 
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tioiis stand in good preservation. Quantities of charred wood and of 
cinders found inside the tenij)le. and a hard thick layer of calcinated 
poros on the north and northeast sides, give evidence of how the tem- 
ple was de.--troyed. and ex[)lain the absence of architectural and sculp- 
tural remains in the debris. < )nly one small marble head of Ajihro- 
dite was found. The large massive rectangular structure uncovered 
in the excavations of IS'.d. lying east of the temple and south of the 
theatre, was now seen to bi‘ the altar of the god. Nowhere in (Ireeee 
can one see the group of tliive structures that beloimed to the well- 
organized worship of Dionysos temj)le. altar and theatre — so well 
preserved as here. 

" I ntortunately. the other ex<-avations had to be left unfinished. 
A long stretch of the ancient street, lined with private houses, was un- 
covered, but much remain' to l)e done. Doubtless one might rind 
here imjiortant <lata tor the construction of the fireek house, f.ir the 
foundation walls seoin to lie ]>re'Crved everywhere. It is especially 
to be regretteil that the work on the theatre could not be finished. 
This theatre, now 'amous in the liistory of the stage coutroversv. wa.s 
Itartly excavated most o[iportunely in 1801. and at once furnished 
much aid and comfort to the advocates of both sides of the question. 
The stage buildinas twelve feet above the level of the orchestra, on the 
Strength of which Mr. Gardner contemls that the Greek theatre had a 
high stage, the tunnel leading to the i.'entre ot the orchestra, which 
Dr. Dorpteld lielieves to be distinctly in favor of the opposite view; 
the vaulted [.assage under the scena. which neither Dbrpfeld nor 
Gardner has e.xplained .satisfactorily— these are some of the peculiari- 
tie.s ot this theatre about which C(.)ntrovcrsy rages. It is clear that if 
an answer to these [iroblems is to be found, it mint come from the 
building itself, for excavation has already shown that at least the 
ground-plan of the structure can be recovered. 


Something was done this year. The foundations of the west jiart 
of the scene buildings were uncovered, ami a long line of column 
bases on which omm stood choragh,- inscrii.tions and tripod columns. 
The outer wall ot the west parodos wa,' e.xcavated thromdiout its 
wdiole length, and the fact was e'tablished that this parados, unlike 
the other, a>cended from the level of the orchestra at a vcrv steen 
grade It seems at least probable that this parodos was praeticallv 
cbsed to the spectators, and that herein we have an exiilanation Jf 
the vaulted [las.mge. 


Much remains to be done on the theatre, ami must be done by 
he Americans if they wish to be looked upon bv ardueolo, fists as 
horoughly competent ami conscientious excavators. Dr. Kobin.son 
said a good word to this effect al.out the excavations at the Heraion ■ 
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it applies also to Eretria. Dr. Dorpfeld takes his large company of 
scholars of all nations each year to Eretria to see this theatre, and also 
to Megalopolis. I can testify that the clean work of the English 
tSchool contrasted strongly with that of the American, and was noticed 
and commented on hy all. A few years ago we had a first claim on 
the thousamls of tomlis. rich in ardaeological material, some of which 
Dr. Waldstein opened with marked success. Now the enter]irising 
Greek Archu'ological yociety has undertaken this work on its own 
account, and a unique opi)Ortunity for archa-olugical discovery lias 
passed from our hands. But there is plenty of work left to be done 
in Eretria. The whole site is teeming with ruins a few feet under the 
surface. It is earnestly to he hojied that the American isehool will be 
able not only to finish the work at Argos, hut to continue that at 
Eretria, so as to leave the latter site as creditable a monument to its 
areha'ological activity as the former bids fair to ho. 

Athens, July lo. 1S94. Edw.vkd C.vi>i><." 

KATANDRITI NEAR Marathon.) — Mycen/ean Tombs. — The ’Ar/Vairts i New 
A'ork) for Dec, 8. 1894, states that at Katandriti. nt';>r Marathon, ten 
early toiiil IS have been found containing vases of Myceinean style, 
rings, etr., of gold, and pithoi containing human remain'. 

KOPAiS. — Excavations at Gha. — Mycen/ean Palace. — In the three ] ire- 
ceding niuiihers of the JoriUNAL we have notieeil the e.xeavations 
about the lake of Kopais. Since then we have received the numher 
of the BiiJIetiii de Corri'^pcnidaiirc Hdl< ndjax. in which A de I’idder 
.gives a full account of the excavations upon the island of (.Iha. This 
island has the form of an irregular triangle, or rather that of a pear, 
extending from east to west, about three kilometers in eireumference, 
and with a stqierficial area of about two hundred thousand square 
meters. From every side the ground 'lopes down, and in certain dh 
rections, especially at the north, very abruptly ; the lowest )iortion is 
toward the east ; the highest toward the north, where the jialace is 
situated. On account of its rocky character the greater jiart of the 
island is uninhaljitahle ; even where the buildings were situated the 
earth is rarely as niuch as a metre in thickness. It was easy with 
the materials whic'.i the ground afforded to compia'S the island with 
heavy walls : thus when the Minyans thought it necessary to fortify 
the island, they surrounded it witli a rampart nearly six metres in 
thickness. There was no occasion for them to call upon the archi- 
tects from Tiryns. Immense dykes and a series of fortified po-ts. airalo- 
gous to the system of defence at Mykeiiai. hear witness to-day to their 
skill as architects. The rampart hears a strong re'emblance to the 
walls of Tiryns in the homogeneity of its construction, the similarity 
and frequency of the abutments, in the size and material used, and 
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even in the manner in which these immense lilocks were fasliionecl. 
The island, much larger than the akropoli otTiryns and llykenai, had 
a large number of gates. Strangely enough, the eastern ramp leads 
to no oj^ening in the wall; the >ame i.s the case for the dyke toward 
the northeast. Wherever communication seemed direct with the out- 
side, there seems to have been an evi<lcnt intention of avoiding ])lac- 
ing a gate; tliey wished to oblige the assailant to pass as far as possi- 
ble along the ramparts. Of tlie four gates, the western leads toward 
the Kephissos and titward< Kopais ; the northern toward the Kephis- 
sos and the ravine of Kokkino ; the two others toward the south and 



Fig. X. — tStycEX.EAN Palace of Gh.a. 


southeast toward Akraiphnion. The northern gate measures 5m. .4.5 
in width, and i.s protected by two towers each 5m. wide; this leads 
into a small court 6 m, deep and 8.4*5 m. wide. The southern gate is 
analogous to the gate ot the lions at Mykenai. In eacli case there is a 
tower set obliquely to the line of the wall, thus forcing the assailant 
to leave his right side exposed. 'and to enter through a long corridor 
defended on both sides. The gates and walls are minor matters com- 
pared with the palace. Ross thought, in 1834, that there were no 
ruins ot buildings, but three years later, in 183 1 , Urliehs ])ointed out 
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the [losition of different buildings. Subsequent vi.iyagers observed: 
(1) At the north a construction about 60 ni. Ling and 10 broad ; (2) 
at the nest a church, which wa.s utilized as a plac*' of refuge Igv the 
Greeks during the War of Independence in 1S21 ; and finally towards 
the south, some further ruins which they thought belonged to the 
Middle Ages. The [imposed later origin of thesi' structure' was due 
to the [iresence of mortar and to [ilaster walls: duubtlos also to the 
fact that the walls were .slender in jirojiortion to those of the ramparts. 
But since the same characters were found at Hissarlik. Tiryns and 
IMykenai. they may be taken as certain signs of early origin. The 
plan of the liuilding shows that the [lalace was couqiosed of two 
wings, united so as to form a right angle; one follows the general di- 
rection of the wall, and witliout counting the abutments, is Sd.^l m. 
long: the second wing extends toward the interior of the isl.ind and 
is 72.65 ni. long. The sujierticial area of the sjiace inclosed is 1871 
sq. m.. which is entirely inclosed witli walls, with the exception of 
one [loint toward the middle of the north wing, where was the neces- 
sary entrance. Along the entire length of the inner wall is a narrow 
corridor which serves as [irotection for the rooni' l.ieyond. Even this 
device seemed insuthcient, since only two rooms ojicned ujion the 
corridor, the others i.ieing still [>rotccteil l.>y a second corridor. Into 
several of the rooms one cannot enter witlmut first having [las'cd 
through an adjoining room. It will be seen from an ins]iection of the 
plan that the [lalace i' divided into a scries of distinct ilepartments, 
three of these occurring in the northern wing anil two in the 'outlierii. 
The superticial area of the rooms and corridors is very variable; the 
corridors average 2 m. in width. The large.'t rooms, as might be 'tqi- 
posed. are those which are inaccessible except through an adjoining 
room. The area of the largest of these is 82.25 sq. ra. At either end of 
the wing is found a tower. If we conq>are this plan with that of the 
palaces of Mykenai and Tiryn>. we Hud [loints of difl'erence as well as 
resemblance. To be i-ure the Myceiuean palaces ordinarily formed an 
irregular quadrilateral, but tin' conformation of the ground at Gha led 
to the arrangement of two wings at right angles to each other. As at 
Mykenai and Tiryns, there is a closer relation lietwcen the palace and 
rampart. Nowhere is this relation closer than in the northern wing 
of the palace at Gha. which overlooks not only the [lain as far as 
Kopa'is. hut the entire island and a large part of the lake. The inter- 
nal division of the palace is that of an inelosure with a single en- 
trance and with the principal rooms jireceded by a vestibule or 
entrance-room and communicating with each other only by a narrow 
corridor. The plan is more simple in detail than at Tiryns ; there are 
no staircases ; there is Viut a single story, and no room has more than 
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a isinak- vestibule : and. finally, the room.s themselves are les.s spaeiuus. 
The ayreenieiit of the plan of the palace of (dha and that ot Myeen;eau 
palaces is found also in the mode of inanaiiiii" materials and in the 
ornamentation of the rooms. We will study fir.st the eharacti'r ot the 
walls, then the door-sills and tluors. the decoration of interior walls, 
the (lischareiny canals, and finally the fragments of vases anil metals 
found within the enclosure of the jtalaee. 

In the disiio.-'ition of the walls, the management of the materials ot 
the outer inclosing walls and the inner walls is different. In the case 
<.)f the rampart.--, the method is that called Cyclopean, consisting ot the 
use of large irregular blocks arranged in almost horizontal lines. The 
insertion of little intertalary stones has almost completely disap- 
])eared. having been replaced by a clay mortar of which there are dis- 
tinct traces. The lilocks are of the largest which arc found on the 
i.sland : and the inner wall, in this respect, yields in nothing to the exte- 
rior wall. The height of the walls is variable. At tlie north, where it 
merge.s with that of the ramiiart. it readjes the height of 4.20 m. : no- 
where is it less titan 1 off m. The interior inclosing wall is transi- 
tional between the preceding method :ind that of sipiared blocks. 
Tlie blocks are con.sidenibly smaller, arninged in courses and united 
Ity clay mortar: their thickness varies from 2.1f» m. to 1.2ff m.. but 
their height is uniform, being never over -'tfi m. The visible portions of 
these walls are carefully covered with a thick coating of jilaster. which 
is still jirescrved in part'. At Tiryns we find walls of the same char- 
acter : they have the .same breadth, reach approximately the same 
height, are united by day mortar and covered with idaster : tlie only 
difference is that the n/iUir of sandstone, which are nowhere lacking at 
Tiryns, are not found in our fortress, f'orresjionding to these heavy 
walls we find a substantial pavcinent. Upon a lavor of juxtapo.sed 
.stones was placed tbe pavement made of chalk mortar. It may he 
raised by the pick in irregular plaijues of a yellowish white color, and 
M'hen broken sends forth dii.st. To give the jiavement more solidity, 
little jiebblcs are mixed with the chalk ; on the other hand the pave- 
ment seems not to have been decorated. Almost everywhere traee.s 
of fire are apparent; tlie pliable jdaijUrs detached by the pick are 
often almost black. .Sometimes dark stoiu-s penetrate the floor cover- 
ing to a depth of ff.fid im, indicating a fire of some importance. In 
one of tlie vestiliules eighteen large flags of bluish calcareous stone 
form the pavement, but this is e.xceptional. If we compare the pave- 
ments of Tiryns and Mykenai, we find the same kind of floor cover- 
ing and successive layers, the same use of gravel mixed with chalk, 
the same trace of fire : and at Mykenai, if not at Tiryii', the same 
stone paving of the vestibule. Between the rooms thus paved there 
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arc thirty-nine opcniiig.s of variahle width ; in each of these is a sill 
made of a single Ijlock of a bluish conglomerate not used in the en- 
closing walls. The thickness of these sills is apiiroximately the same, 
about .15 m., but the form is very irregular; they do not oceu]iv the 
entire siiace between the two ends of the wall, although in breadth 
they sur])ass the thickness of the walls. That each of these sills was 
made for a door i^~ proved l)y the four hinges of bronze found in differ- 
ent parts of the ])alace. Similar sills and -similar hinges of bronze 
were found at Tiryns and Mykenai. Whether these rooms had any 
other decoration, any yellowish white |)la.'.ter, is ditlicult to say ; only 
■one room and one vestibule })reserved any fragments of frescoes ; it is 
probable that the other roonw had merely plastered walls. Tliis ves- 
tibule was decorated in a very rich style; it contained a continuous 
frieze of which it is irai)ossible now to give a re.storation. though the 
ornament included the Mycen;ean dart, in which i> inscribed a red- 
dish S]iiral. Decoration of this character occurs neither at Mykenai 
nor at Tiryns : it apjiears to be a i)rototype of the geometric style of 
ornamentation found in Koiotia studied by lloehlau. The ih'coration 
of the room was of a more simple character, eon-i'ting of piainted 
bands of different colors. Under two of the door-sills were found 
water conduits of pointed arch form ; the inclination, at first very 
gentle, increases sharply, and the channel plunges into the ground. 
Their [lurpose st-ems to have been to pi-event the rain from injuring 
the foundation of the walls. Similar water conduit- were found at 
Mykenai and at Tiryns. the only differenci' being that at Tiryns the 
terminations occur within the dwelling nxmis and are covered by 
flags of stone. 

The metals at Gha are few and used for practical purjioses. and not 
for ornament. M'e have seen the hinges of bronze, the only objects 
■of this metal found on the island. Lead is found more frenuently : it 
is always in the form of plaques, and apjiears to have been used for 
the purpose of atta<‘hing the door-jambs to the wails. At Mykenai. 
Tiryns and Hissarlik much use was made of lead : they made of it 
large jars to contain grain, but apparently did not em]iloy it in con- 
struction. (due of these phujues of lead shows traces of iron. Imt from 
this we cannot conclude that iron was in current use at this period- 
An ornamental puiqiose seems to have been served by the fragments 
of stucco found in the form of an engaged colonette. Sometimes the 
projecting portion is in sections, almost square, being simply rounded 
at the angles. Ordinarily it i> in sections, a semi-circle, or. more ex- 
actly, the third [lortion of a circle. Finally, the fragments have been 
found in the form of i)ilasters with channelings. Anything like this 
style of ornamentation has never been found in any Mycena-an palace ^ 
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stone, which Prof. Eichard.son will describe in the Joiininl of Arduc- 
ology. 

There were also found in the excavation three fragiueiits of reliefs, 
two of them showing a good period of art. One was part of a seated 
figure, the other the trunks of three standing ones. Beneath the site 
of the church, on the surface, were found untiuted columns and other 
remains of an older and much finer underlying church edifice, — _V. 
Eieniiig Post, March 27. 

At the moment of going to press we have received Profe-^sor Richard- 
son’s detailed paper, which confirms the great interest of this inscri])- 
tion. It will be issued in the next number. 

MESSENIA. — To the Mitth. Ardi. hut. Athrn. (IS!)!, pj). ), E. 

Pernice contriljutes an article entitled From Jlcssenin. Ross. Bi inn "ad 
Reiseroukit (pp. 2-4). mentions two inscribed stones that once marked 
the boundary of Lakonia and Messenia. Both were suppo-ed to Vie 
destroyed. One has been found on the heights of Taygetos, halfway 
between Sitsova and Kastania. The fragmentary inscription origin- 
ally read. "Opos AaKeSaipori TTpos 'SU<Ta'i]vi]r. It jirobaVily marked the 
boundary settled in a. d. 2o. On high ground between the stream.s 
Staehteas and Sovolaka lies the village Janitsa. Here are remains of 
very early walls. This is the site of the ancient Pheroi, not Kala- 
mata. as has been supposed. The site is now too far from the sea, but 
the low land is of late formation. Two in.scrijitions are [luljlished, 
the first ha- apjieared in BuU. Corr. HAL. i. pp. 41. 42, the second is a 
fragmentary honorary decree. A sketch-ma[> shows the po-ition of 
Janit>a. Remains of a road from Pliarai toward Sparta, south of the 
Langada [lass. are described. This must Vie the road followed l.iy 
Telemachos. 

LAURION. — A. Kordellar, director of the Greek mining company at 
Laurion, writes of Antiquities of Lourion. He discusses the topography 
of Laurion and the ancient mining operations. The region nearest 
iSunion was occujiied by wealthy people. Two inscriptions are jiuVi- 
lished. The first belongs to the middle of the iv century n. c.. and 
contains jirovisions for measuring and preserving an agora [iresented 
by one Iwukios to tlie Simians. Tlie second read.s : 'laidfSrjXe 
apyth-a^au-ecrd ycu/j£. A sijuare Hermes ot Dionysos, with lirokeii face, 
is described. P. \Volters adds some remarks and jiublishes a frag- 
ment of a rock-cut inscription. — Mittheil. Athcn.. hS94. jip. 244-47. 

OLYMPIA. — In the Jahrhwh Ardi. List. (1S94, pp. S,S-114). K. Wer- 
nicke gives two chapters of Objuipian Coiitributiotis. He discusses (1) 
the altars of Olympia, and f2) the history of the Heraion. The earlv 
altar of Zeus was near the Heraion. The great altar was erected orif- 
inally in the v century b. c. Pausanias’ account (v, 14 f.) of altare 
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and sacrifices at Olympia is trustworthy. The sacrifices were jjcr- 
formed in two divisions, the first at the ohlest and most important 
altars, and at some later ones in their neiirhhorhoocl. these being all 
within the Altis, the second at the remaininu altars, chiefiy outside 
the Altis. The arrangement of Pausanias is topographical, following 
the course of the sacrificial procession. This is made clear by a plan. 
The great base in the Heraion cannot he the base of the cult-statues, 
owing to its dimensions. The Heraion was made into a sort of mu- 
seum in pre[)aration for the visit of the Emperor Xero. and in it were 
setu]i statues of his wife, Poppiaea, and his mother, Agrip]iina. cor- 
responding to Olyni[iias and Eurydike. The e.vtant jiortrait statue 
found in the Heraion represents Poppaea. 'L'he works of art in the 
Heraion were arranged in their hist<.)rical order, the oldest next the 
cult-statues of Hera and Zeus. At the same time the ^ide walls of 
the niches were removed, d'he^e niches may originally have been 
intended for the maidens who wove the sacred peplos. The arrange- 
ment of the statues is shown l>y a cut. A third ehapter of CHiimpinn 
Contribiittnns. entitled The Proeihriii «»'? (he HiU<i aiMliLeou. is in the next 
number of the Jahrhi.ich, pp. 127-lo5. The proedria. or meeting-plaee 
of the Hellanodikai is found to he the southern wing of the building 
to the whole of which the name V)Ouleuterion has liitherl o lieen given. 
The houleuterion was only the northern wing. The a])Se of eaeh 
wing was an arehive-chainltor. and in the proedria a treasury. The 
Hellauodikeuii. or dwelling of the Hellanodikai. was the so-called 
Siidostliau " until the time of Xero. Then that building was jiia- 
piared for the inijierial dwelling, and the Hellanodikai ocetipied rooms 
added for their use to the Theokoleon. There was. therelbro. at the 
time of Pausanias no building calleil Hellanodikeon at Olympia. 

A fourth chapter is contril>uted by Wernicke to the latent issue O'f 
the Jahrbnch (pp. lOl-dUH. The passage Pausanias VI. 21, 2. and 
the remains of the gijfiinamn at (dlympia are compared with Vitru- 
vius, V 11 (two cut^). Vitruvius desoriltes -^ome particular example 
of a Greek gymnasium of Roman times. The gymnasion at Glympia 
is earlier and less elaborate, hut corresi)onds so closely to Vitruvius, 
description that the various ])arts can he named. Thi' Hipiiodivinc at 
01ym[)ia is described, The course was four stadia in length. This 
was i)assed over in the raves six (not twelvel times. The starting 
stalls (d<,6()cns) have the form of a shijfs front of great size. The deck 
was sU[)ported by columns. On the deck was the sign showing when 
the race l)Cgan, and here at the prow was the machinery for opening 
the stalls. The altars in the hippodrome all belonged to deities con- 
nected with the races. 
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KALAURIA — POROS. — Temple of Poseidon. — The proposed excavation 
of the temple of Poseidon, on the island of Kalauria (mod. Poros), 
referred to in a jirevious issue, has taken place, and its results will he 
described in the German Mittheilaiigen (Athens). Dr. .8am. Mlde, who 
had charije of the work, was a.ssisted by another Swedish archa-olo- 
gist. Mr. Kjellherg. 

The systematii- destruction of everything above ground, which was 
carried on even until late years, left only the foundations to lie un- 
covered, and the thin coating of earth made imjirobafile the discovery 
of many antiquities. Considering these drawbacks, the excavations 
may be regarded as .successful. 

The temjile ro.se on a .stony ])lateau alxuit l-3l) m. higli in the ])ine 
woods of Poros. On tlu‘ east side, facing Sounion and the Ojien sea. 
there was found the teincnos of the temple, with its peribolos wall 
having a length of 5<; metres and a width of 2^i metres. The wall con- 
sists of unworked block.s of dark limestone and of poma stone. Thei-e 
were two entrances to the enclosure, on tlie east and south sides, one 
of a'hich was ai.lorned with a iiropyhcum. Doth the temple, which is 
of Ionic style, and the peribolos. were built in the same age. viz, the 
VI century n. c. _ 

[Another account speaks of it as Doric, not Ionic, “• In the centre 
of this teiuenos were some fragments of the walls and pavement of a 
temple, doubtless a doric distyle in nntii of the vi century. This is, 
without doulit. the temple of Poseidon, in which Demostheno.s took 
refuge to die."] 

Aniougst the other constructions discovered was a stoa of polygo- 
nal stones, the pillar.s of which resemble somewhat the pillars of the 
Parthenon, and seem to belong to the secoml part of the v century 
n. c. Another stoa of later date is thought to have been built by 
Eumenes II. These stoas were on a second peribolos, built upon a 
large terraca;. reached from the southern door of the periliolos wall of 
the teinjilc. To these must be added a propyheum leading to the 
square before the temjde; another stoa to the we.st of this p>ropv- 
heum ; a Imilding in form of a trapezium ; and a courtyard sur- 
rounded Ijy little rooms. 

These smaller structures are to the west of the temple. Their use 
and character cannot yet be ascertained. It is conjectured that the 
two porticoes and their annexes served for the assemlilies of the Am- 
phiktiony oi the seven citic.s and formed the Pouleuterion. 

Among the objects found inside the temenos are many fragments 
of c.c-cotos. of which the majority belong to the vi century and some 
to the cult of Poseidon. Among them are of special interest a cut 
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Island stone and a fraijmeut of llyceiia-an vase. — Aihttueuif), July 2S, 
Sept. 8, 1S94, Jan. 19, 1895 ; lievue Arch., Oct.-Dec., 1894. 

PRASIAI (Attica'. — Mycen/ean Necropolis. — The ’ArAarTt's (Xew York) for 
Dee. 8, 1894, states that at that time Air. Stars had examined twentv- 
two jirehistorio tombs in the ancient deine of Prasiai. In these rvere 
founo irumerons vases with paintings differing from those hitherto 
known on Myeeiiiean vases. Some bronze and eop]ier knives were 
also forrnd. 

A notice in the AOtcntcuin ot Dec. 8 say.s : The prchi.'toric necropo- 
lis of Pra.siai is being excavated Iry the Atheniair Areha'ological So- 
ciety, and from the tombs that have already Ireen opened more thair 
two huuilred vases have been obtained, together with two sword- 
blades ainl three rings, oite of gold and two of silver. The vasc' have 
the usual Alyceniean form ; but some of them are characterized by 
decorative designs not hitherto observed in works of art of that 
[leriod. 

RHODOS.— In the MUthcH. ImL Athca. (1894, pp. 299-:l0n). is a re- 
port, foundeil upon one of Dr. Styliairos Saridakis, concerning the 
rock-eut graves on the northern slope of the Akropolis of Rhodos. In 
these numerous specimens of pottery, terracottas and l.ieads, liesides 
hones, a gold wreath and a gilded bronze kuA-)/. A stone apparently 
belonging to one of the gi'aves i.s inscribeil; 

npaio^^i'Tos 

Ki’p.io-a>\ev9. 

The date assigned is the iii century n. c. 

SAMOTHRAKE. — List OF Magistrates. — In the Mitth. Arch. fmt. Athm. 
(1894. pp. o97-492), 0. Kern [luhlishes a new List of Theoroi from 
Samothrah', furnished liim hy N. B. Phardys. This list came origin- 
ally from the same editice a- those treated by Bermdorf, Xeme Uukri. 
auf Saiiiothruhj (188lM, p. 9b, ,sijq. 

THEBES. — Sculptured Base from the Agora. — The’Ar.AaiTt's ( Xew Aork) 
of Jan. 2b, states that in the agora atjThehes a four-sideil base had 
been found. The front has a relief reiiroscnting a fox. The relief of 
the back represents a winged serpent with two-elawed feet. The 
work is aseril)ed to Roman times. This base originally stood ujion 
another base. 

THERA. — Testament of Epikteta. — In the ’Ap^aiAo-yiK?) (1S94, 

pp. 141-14S), Th. Hoiuolle writes on The Date of the Ttstament of Epik- 
teta. Boeck (0. I. D.. 2448) showed that this inscription belonged to 
Thera, and assigned it to the in or ii century b. c. Ricci (J/o/>. Antichi. 
II, 1894) assigns it to the first quarter of the ii century. Comjuirison 
with inscriptions found at Delos, three of whieli ai-e here 2iublished. 
shows that the opinions of these scholars are correct, and fixes the 
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date lietweeii 210 and lOO i;. c.. on ac<i.unt of the oecurrenee of the 
same pro}ier names in the in.■^el■iJltion'.. 

THESPIAI. — Fragments of a Hellenistic Sarcophagus. — Dilrint: the 
course of the excavations of the French School at Thespiai. in IShO, 
the fragments of a sarcojihagns of unusual interest were found. They 
are now in the Xational Museum at Athens. The main subject of its 
decoration is the labors of Herakles. Three out of the four sides are 
occupied bv episodes from his labors. The tuurth and one of the 
main sides was probably occupied by two .^jihinxes walking towards 
each other. One of these sphinxes has been partially preserved ; it 
has a lion's body and spread wings, and does not ditfer much from 
sphinxes found upon numerous sarcophagi. Five only of the labors 
of Herakles found place on this sarcophagus. <ln the main front is 
Herakles and the boar of Frymanthos. Herakles and Antaio.s, Hera- 
kles and the Amazon Hippolyta: on the lelt side is Herakles and 
Kerberos, and on the right Herakles and tlie Hydra. The reliefs are 
in extremely fragmentary condition. The sculptor is inspired in his 
compositions by models of the v and iv centuries u. c. The composi- 
tion is in every case simple and classical, quite dific-i'eiit from the con- 
fused compositions of the Iloinan period. The low relief, which is 
employed throughout, cumjilctes the proof that we have here not 
a work of Roman art. but one of the very few sarcojihagi of Greek 
art. certainly not later than the Hellenistic j'criod. — BuR. Curr. Hdl. 
August-fh'tuber. 1 >b4. 

Sculpture hp Eiitlipkriite-i — In the Jahrbuch Arch. In-A. (1S!4. jtp. IGd- 
6), W. Klein writes on The Thoipiaekie. In Plin. X. H.. 34, 7. the 
Bamberg MS. reads Haipte ojAurne e.rpre-^eit [Eiithycrate.s] Heri.iihin Dcl- 
phii et Alc/andruin Thc-ipis vtimionin et prijeld'iii efpie-itre. etc. Other 
MSS. have theepindiis between et and prodium. Eiuhykrates seems, 
then, to have made a gruujr of Muses also for Thespia. 

BYZANTINE ART AND ANTIQUITIES. 

BYZANTINE SEALS. — M. Scldumbcrger iiublishei in the Revue dcs 
Etudes (irenpies rJuly-December. Ibh-lj, the third in his series of arti- 
cles on inedited Byzantine .neals. the former series having l.een pub- 
li-hed in the same review for lAsy ami bSUl. A reproduction is given 
of every seal. They vary in character ami in period and represent 
every variety of ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries of the empire, such 
as patriarchs, bishojis, metroiiolitans, archbishojis, monasteries, em- 
perors, members of the royal family, and such dignitaries as silen- 
tiaries, spatharii, logothetes, curopalates, turmarchs, strator.s, vesti- 
archs, etc. 
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BYZANTINE DOMINATION IN AFRICA. — M. Diehl publishes ill the 
Byzniitiiii-ii'he ZeiUchrift Xo. 1) a paper entitled FJuOji ivr rh!s- 

toirc de Id ddniiinitioii Biizuntinr cn Afriqnr. It deals with the relations 
between tlie Byzantine ;aovermnent and the native populations, and is 
a detached fra>tnient from an extensive ineinoir. the manuscript of 
which has lately been crowned by tlie French Academy and which is 
.soon to be published. 

LEO AND ALEXANDER, EMPERORS OF BYZANTIUM. — Profe'sor Lain- 
bros calls attention to a Byzantine inscription of the year 89-5 a. n. 
This inscription shows that in this year, the ninth after the death of 
Basil the Macedonian, Alexander still retained his full rights as co- 
emperor with his brother Leo. It is well known how Leo ignored his 
brother in all matters of government, and ln>w Alexander was passive 
under the treatment. It had not yet l>een ascertained how long the 
name of Alexander was allowed to be coupled with that of hi< brother, 
but a second inscription hiu’e I'lublished would seem to show that the 
year 904 WU' the last in which Alexander's name appears with his 
brother’s. — Byzinit. Ziitichrift. I89d, No. 1. 

BYZANTINE ILLUMINATIONS. — Mr. Kirpicnikov has an article in the 
Bijzuiitiniii'Jie ZiiU(.hrijt ilstl.S. No. 1 1 , in which he makes a careful 
study of two Byzantine illuminated manuscrij)tions of the homilies 
for the festivals of the Virgin by the monk .Tacob of Kukkiuol>aphos. 
One copy is in the National Library in Paris (No. P2t)3i. the other is 
in the Vatican (No. lllj'2'). TTiey have attracted much attention since 
the time of Agineourt, having been illustrateil m.itably liy Kondakov. 
Bordier and Rohault de Fleury. The pri'-^ent article ha^ for its object 
to correct the errors of Bordier and Kondakov. It i' illustrate<l liy a 
number of interesting cuts, which show the artistic beauty and inter- 
est of these illuminations. The corrections relate partly to the trans- 
lation of the descriptive titles of the illuminations, partly to the iden- 
tification of subjects and figures. 

PRESERVATION OF THE GREEK RITE IN SOUTHERN ITALY AND BY- 
ZANTINE MONASTERIES. — M. Gay gives a list of the Greek Basilian 
monasteries in Calabria and the Terra iPtttranto whi(.'h he has been 
able to gather from the CoJh clunc. or accounts of tax collectors of the 
kingdom of Naples charged with collecting the tithes for the Roman 
Church, In enumerating the ecclesiastics who have paid certain 
sums into their hands, the tax collectors name separately in several 
dioceses, “Clerici Latini “ and the •’ CTerici Greci."’ They indicate 
places where they reside a " j>rothupai>a." and name the clerks of such 
and such a '■ prothopajiatus." Elsewhere monasteries are indicated 
expressly as belonging to the order of St. Basil — " Ordinis Sancti 
Basilii " The notes which are here utilized are taken from the ac- 
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count of the years 182(>-28 for Calabria, and from those of the year 
1373 for the Terra d'Otranto. Of course no eomilete list of Greek 
monasteries can be expected in such notes. For the list of monas- 
teries that JL Gay has drawn up we refer to his paper. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — FouNDATroN of a Russiam Arch/€OLOGical Institute of 
Byzantine Studies. — The Eus.Gan <roverninent has decided upon the 
louudation ot a 1‘ussian Archa-ological Institute in Constantinople. 
Its object will be to forward the scientific researches of llus.sian scholars 
in the realm of the antifpiities and history of Greece, Asia llinor, and 
in fact the entire Byzantine field. The admini-itration of tliis school 
is in charge ot the Kussian embassy. Its personnel will consist of a 
director, a secretary aitd a body ot students. The government gives 
the school a yearly grant of 12iif) ruldes in gold. It is said that the 
director will be Th. Usiienskij. professor in the University of Odessa. 
The opening of the institute was to take place on -January lo. — Byzan- 
iinUOte Zeit^chrift, 189-1. No. 1. 

Imperial Monograms in St. Sergius. — Mr. Swainson, joint author of the 
recent work on St. .'soplua, has a note in the Byznntini-schc Zi-itfcfwift 
(lS9o, No. 1) reproducing and explaining some monograms on the 
capitals of the church ot St. Sergius. The cajtitals of some of the 
columns on both the ground and gyna'ceuin level have .sculptui'ecl 
monograms, and on the frieze ot the lower border runs a long inscrip- 
tion which is given in Salzenberg s great work. The monograms are 
similar to those on the capitals ot St. Sophia, which were deciphered 
by NIM. Curtis and Aristarches. 

Nos. 1-lU can be read of Justinian they are similar to those in St. 
Sophia, to others on the capitals of St. Irene, etc. Nos. 11-12 bear the 
monop’am " of Theodora.’’ Nos. 1-3-21 bear the monogram - of the 
king, of which examples can be found on the capitals of St. Sophia. 
As the church of St. Sergius was probably built by -Ju.stinian before 
the death of his uncle, Justinian I, this may account for the absence 
ot the title " Augusta, as applied to Theodora, which does occur on 
the monograms of St. Sophia, built when Justinian reigned supreme. 

DAPHNION.— Byzantine Mosaics. — In the ’E<^-,;,uepk ' Xp^aiokoyiK;) (1894, 
pp. 149-1132;, G. Millet writes again of the Mosaics of Daphuion (see 
JOTEXAL, IX, p. .5 (-5), and publishes one representing the birth of the 
Virgin (])]. 9;, St. Anna reclines on a couch, the legs of which are 
nearly covered by a rich curtain. Behind her is a\servant with a 
long-handled tan. Two other servants bring food — fruit and (appa- 
rently; eggs. In tlie foreground a nurse and a maid are bathing the 
new-born child. In the gold background is the inscription, r) yAvT^o-ts 
rf/, ^coroVov, the last Word abl.reviated. The style resembles that of 
the crucifixion. Other representations of the birth of the Vir<dn are 
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discussed, and this mosaic is assigned to the firet years of the xi cen- 
tury. It seems to show the influence of ancient works of art, and is 
remarkable among works of this period for its delicacy and grace. 

DORYLAION. — 111 the Miithtil. Arch. Iii-it Athcii. (181J4, pp. 301-334), 
Th. Preger and F. Xoack write of the ancient Duryhiinn. The ancient 
city lay on a hill near Eski-Seliekir, by the river Tymbers i now Pur- 
sak), not, however, in the ])resent village. The thermae were on the 
further (southern) side of the river. The later Dorylaion. founded by 
Manuel I, commenced in 1175, was on the site of the modern village 
by the Anatolian railway. Remains < >1 the thermae, of a stoa, an arch 
and several other ancient buildings are visible. Sixteen inscriptions 
and five grave-reliefs from this region and one grave relief from Gediz 
(Phrygia Epiktetos) are published (six cuts). The inscriptions are 
of Roman times, chiefly honorary or sepulchral. Three are dedica- 
tions to Zds BpoirSiv, one to Poseidon, one to the river-god Ilermus. 
The gravestones rejiresent doors or panels sometimes surmounted by 
gables. On the doors are reliefs representing the tools of the trade of 
the deceased — alabastra, keys, work-basket.', etc. 

IKONION, — A Byzantine Inscription, — M. t'uniont publishes a funerary 
inscription of Ikonion, which had already l.ieen imperfectly given in 
Sterrett (,-4)i Epi'jrojihicul Journeii throvijh AAn Mii(or). It shows that on 
November 1st, 1'297. a certain Michael Konmeuos was dead. He calls 
himself the son of -John and the grandson of another John Komnenos. 
This funerary inscrijition shows nut only that he was buried in 1297 
at Ikonion, when this city was in the power of the Seldjuk Moham- 
medans. but that he also had taken the Mohammedan title of Emir, 
M. Cumont shows the interest that this inscription has. giving us a 
trace of one of the last members of the imperial Byzantine dynasty of 
Trebizond. He shows that this Michael was a son of a John, who 
was forced to become a monk, and was himself a .son of John Axou- 
chos, who was sovereign of Trebizond iietween 123-1-123,3. and whose 
grandfather was the Manuel Komnenos killed by Haac Angelus. Em- 
peror of Byzantium. The writer cxjilains what seems to lie peculiar 
in the residence of a Christian prince at a Mohammedan court, by 
showing that the Christian princes of Trebizond were allied by mar- 
riage to the Seld.iuk Sultans, who were also their suzerains. It was 
therefore natural, when Michael’s father was imprisoned in a cloister 
and he himself oblige<I to flee, he should have sought refuge with the 
ally and parent of his family, and should have been received with 
honor and given a Mohammedan title. 

kief. — Byzantine Tomb. — There has recently been found at Kief the 
tomb of a woman which dates probablv from the second half of the x 
century. The contents consist of two fibulas of gilt bronze in the form 
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(if tortiiiso shells, a pair of silver earriiiirs, a silver fibula, a iieeklace of 
beads of cairnelian, rock crystal, ,<rlass. silver and amber, a cross and 
coins that originally hnny from the necklace. These coins bear the 
name of Romanus I. Constantine X, tstepheii and Constantine : they 
were cast between y2S and 944. The two fibulas of yilt bronze were 
certainly impjorted from Scandinavia, for they belong to a type ot 
objects characteristic in .Sweden and Denmark of the period of the 
Vikings. Only one other of this type had been found thus far at 
Kief, and this kind of decoration is founil only in tlie countries into 
which the Xorthnien jienetrated. The earrings, the silver fibula, the 
necklace beads and the small cross are decorations that are often 
found in the Slavic kurgans of the jiagan period. This toinli, discov- 
ered on the hill upon winch the t'arangian a.'kold and Dir, and after- 
ward® (Jlaf and Igor established themselves, contains, therefore, archa.- 
ological objects produced by the three intluenees which united in 
the formation of Russia.— Ifi’ccc Arrh.. 1894. 

ITALY. 

MANTOVA. ISABELLA D'ESTE AND THE DISCOVERY OF FRESCOES BY CORREGGIO. 

Under the title L<ibdla d'Este ct hg orliites de -son ttiiips. that indefati- 
gable and fa.scinating writer. Charles Yriarte attempts t<,i reconstruct 
the personality of this tarnous princess, (laughter of Hercules of Estej 
Duke of l-'errara and of Eleonora of Aragon. At sixteen she married 
the great condottiere. the generous and noble ruler, Giovanni Fran- 
cesco ti(,inzaga Mai’niiis of Hantua. Here she lived for half a century, 
and here she became one of the most discriminating, fervent and 
active patrons of the greate.-t Italian artists of her day. It is this side 
of her iier.'uiiality which Yriarte studies with a view t(> making (dear 
her influence upon the development of Renai-isance art. First come 
the portraits of her by Leonardo da Vinci. Cristoforo Romano, Titian. 
Giovanni banti and Francia — of which the last two have disajipeared. 
Then follows a descrijjtion of the portraits of her husband. Giovanni 
Franca-sco Gonzaga. interwoven with interesting personal character 
sketches . — Gazelle dos Beaux Arts. Jan.. 189-'). 

In a second article H. AYiarte studies the traces of Isabella of Este 
in the Castel Vecchio at Mantua. Isabella, after becoming Mar- 
chioness ot -Mantua, changed her dwelling three times, removing in 
every case the work.s of art and curiosity of which .she was especially 
fond. During twenty years .she lived in the Castel Vecchio. When 
her son became Manjui.s he gave her in exchange for her apartments 
in the annex to the old palace a vast ajiartment called Raradiso, 
especially constructed for her in the Reggia or modern palace, where 
she ended her days in l.d;>9. But before taking up her abode in this 
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.second a])artment slie remained fora while in the Corte vecchio oftlio 
Bonnacolsi Palace. Her a})artment in the old palace wa< called 1 ly her 
the ''Studiolo.'- For a lontrtime it had been aliandoned and [)ractically 
unknown. In one of its rooms, the library, there remains in the 
hexogonal vault a charminy decoration of cupids which has appar- 
ently escaped the attention of art critics. M. Yriarte recognizes in 
them a youthful work by Correggio, full of charm and softnes.s. The 
style is so characteristic ol the master that there seems to lie no doubt 
in regard to the attribution. It is known that Correggio came to 
IMantua in loll, at the age of eighteen, with his protector. Count 
Maitfredi. Lord of Correggio. Here he studied the works of llantegua, 
Lorenzo Costa and Leon Bruno. He esjiecially came under the in- 
fluence of the latter (tainter. who had decorated a room imnu'diately 
acljaeent to this library. Unfortunately, this work liy Bruno was de- 
stroyed by Ciulio Romano when this painter re,;eiveil full lilierty to 
renew the decoration of the palace. — Gazdte des Biivix arU. March. 
1893. 

Although a small fragment of the cupola has fallen, the medallions 
by Correggio are intact. The old fourteenth-century fortress of 3Ian- 
tua. in which the "Studiolo'' is situated, was from 170s to iMld 
occupied by the Au'trians. who alloweil nobody to enter it. The 
•• .Studiolo '' was afterwards the repository of the archives of the town, 
which so chokeil it up that access was almo-t im]>ossible. The 
Italian Covi.-rnnieut. with its inual interc't in art. facilitated the re- 
searches of M. Yriarte. and he sui.-cecded in e.xamining the frescoes, 
freed from the dust of centuries, and in j>hotographing them. Re]>ro- 
ductions from these [ihotograjihs are given in the Ufr.iilc. 

PALERMO. — Mosaics of the Capella Palatina. — A Russian archa-ologi>t. 
A. Pavlowsky, has made in the Reviit Art-h!ohiiii<iue ( 1.894 1 an elabo- 
rate and careful study of the mosaic decoration of this chajiel. with a 
view to ascertaining whether it is executed according to a system in 
which each part had its signilicance. and liore a relation to a general 
scheme. He takes occasion to trace the history of the systematic use 
of [lainting in the service of religion, beginning with the tilth century, 
especially in monuments, in Yola, Rome, Ravenna, Constantinople 
and in a number of Greek monunuaits. He concludes that a decora- 
tion of this chajiel had for its object to reproent the history of the 
church in its most inpiortant episodes, and its nio--t zealous members, 
beginning in the dome by the rejiresentation of the glory of Christ in 
heaven, and ending with that of his glory on earth at the time of the 
triumph of the elect after the Last Judgment. The writer makes ex- 
tensive use of analogous cwcles of Mosaic and painted decoration of 
the Middle Ages, both in the East and West, and his treatment is an 
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advance on previous studies of Christian iconograjjliy. He closes by 
saying: Thus the Palatine Chapel may be considered as a perfect 

type of the decorative system of the greater part of Byzantine and 
Byzantino-Eussian Churches.’’ 

A. L. FROTiiixoirAM, Jk. 

Peixcetox, 

Ajiril, 1895. 
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,-OAIE EAHLY' ITaALIAX I’lCTERES lA ElIE -TaUA'ES 
COLLECTION OF THE T-VLE sCTTv-OL OE FINE 
aVRTS at NFAY 1LV\ ILN. 

[l‘LATl> Y[-XII.] 


TTie iiiaiii oC.’K'Ct of tlio following iioTo^ ir to call tlic attouTion 
of qH‘eiali>t> to Acveval ravo exanqik-' nt' oarly Italian )>ainting' in 
tlu' -lurvc' oollcetion at New Jlavm. whicli havo not a' yot boon 
<nbjf(.-tcil TO clo'o cfirioal analy'i.-. and to >lui\v tlio iX‘lati\o iin- 
})ortaui/c.' of tin-- collootion and tlm rniiro'niitarife (quality of it' 
iiiovo important oxainplv'.' Tin- noto' aiv written in a >[iirit of in- 
ti airy and witli no wi'li to disL-redit tIk- judgment' of prcfioU' 'tu- 
deiit'. k-a^t of all thoAC of Mr. -Tames -Taek'un -TarveS. to whose 
taste and enttu-pri'e we owe the eulle<-ti<in. whieli through the 
earnest and tar-'ceing eflbi-r- of rrofe'-or -Tohn F. AVeir wa' 
proeui'ed tiir Abde Fnivei’'iry. where it i' [)eriiianeiitly and worth- 
ily housed and eoii'erved..' 

The hi'toiw <if the eolleetioii. whi<-li wu' begun by Air. -larve- 
about thii'ty-'-eVeii year' ago and eoniimied tlirougli a eon?ider- 
able period, i.' gL-en in the eareful and intei'e'ting manual pidi- 
li'hed by Yale College in 18 f>s. eomjiiled by Air. llu'scll Sturgi'. 
who .supplies an iutrodm-tion and biographieal notieC'. with 

' Tliank' iin- due t" I’l-ol'i "'T AVeir le2 t.. pli.it'gi-ajib u I'ew i.f tlic 

plClUl'i" 

FIT 
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iiifasurenientr. and. in inO'T ea'ns, (juite full descri[iTion' nf the 
Yiictm'es.- 

Tlio cataloLi-ue eoiitains 11'.' iiuniber^, of which 115 dcsiyiiatr 
pii'tnfe.' attributed to Italian nia'ler-;. (bie Fleini-sh Madonna 
(Xo. 121). a --iMatci' 1 loloi'O'a of tlic -cliool of Tjoloi^’iia. auil 
'CVeral i/ 0 |iie.s of u'ood ijiialiK liave been, I belie\ e. the only addit- 
ioti^ to the eollectinii. A lew |iictures orie-iiiallv belitnyiny to Mr. 
.larve-^ are uow loaned to the liostoii Mu'CLIIu of the Fine Arts 
by hi^ executor^.' I shall review the eollec-tion aeeording to- 
>chooh. but not always in eliri>nological order. 

PRE-GIOTTESQUE PICTURES. — The lii'A ten number-, of the eata- 
logiie designate yietnre' a-;signe(l to unknown jiainters of the xi. 
.\ll and .xill eonturie-. IVith the exeejition <if A’o. 10. a feeble 
.Madonna and ('hild of later ilyzantine deiA'ation. and Xo. 5. 
■wliieh is eoiisiilered below a.s |irob;dily ot rlie 'eliool of (hriaigna. 
all tlic'C are gtaiuiue. Init in no ease signitieant. speeiineiw of jire- 
< dottesijue art. 

riie 'inall jiaiiel ot .St. (jeiarge killing the drau’on (Xo. 0). in 

-The I'.itah '^uie oeiitains al-o jiivt'.it'iry la.-inarks tv )\Ir .Jatae? uni.l hnaf aeai- 
hifUt- 111 the term of letter- lieiii Ri... Ka-tlake. Me-r-. T. A Trollefie and f C 
niaeke! L( iiah > 11 . Sitriii'i* Ijiii-.. 1 >*t‘ Ft > 1 ' iKO. aial Xtr. Loin- Tiiie-. eMra.-ted in eeii- 
'len-eil toiiii tmiii til', eataloeiii. ..t l.'-t)n. eoriii'aled tor tin* tir-t e.ehil.itioii of tin* col- 
I'Ttioii. wliieh w.e held in the Uerl.y Gallery iri.-, Mi-..uhvay, New Yolk. 'J'lin 
e.it.ilooLn,. eontaiiK'd 14o tiiiiiiheis. **t whieli -ome helonM.t.rl tei |iieture.- which .ire not 
nil luJi d in the ].>ie-ent i-ulleetioti A eat.iloori,- prejia'.eJ ill iM.. ! lor the o.xhilii- 
tion ot the ])ii'ture-S at the Hi^torital ‘^.aiety’- Buildine m New Y"ork, and O'n- 
tained 184 nuiiiher;. I may al^o refer the reader to iMr. .Jarvee's .Vrt .Studies.' in 
whieh a lai'oe minilier of the New Haven pioturen are reproduced in outline eiiitrav- 
inn- I Ai t .studio-, The Old iMaster- ' of italy . Paiiitiiie'. Cojiperphite Ilia— 
tratiori- Jly -Janie- Jaek-on .Jaiwe.s. N T , F'orhy and .taeksun. Tsfil, London 
.'>:inip-')n. Low. .Son A Co 47 J.ndeate Hill i The follow ing nunihtr- I'roni the 
pi e'cn t < ailah >0 u I' i .t/>> o 'to/ ‘>j ihc ,/>/ //# - ^ > J ! f t tinn n/ /.fa / /o Ihitm n L^h />/ / r s i/rye . 
,h<! in Hie HnHij’n >>/ Hn } ale Se/in'i/ nr f/n L me .l/fs, eii . 15v SiLiitoO, 

•Ir. Hill, a Piihh^luil hn Yule <‘ijlle,ie, IS'.S) are engtaved in the o yj.j 

.Studie- N.>5. .t, U, 7 (detail), !i. 11. 12, Jo (det.iil), 14 Idetaill. l.:i. It), 17, ly, 2li, 

22. 28 idetail,, 24 idetaily 2.:., 2i;. -32, 3-5, 30, 12, 4!' (detuiL. .70, .51, HO, (i3 (detain' 
t;4, 111 , Hs, ,o, |4, so. ,si (head), Sij. 80, 91, 97 and 111; also a Yladoiiim, He , w-itli 
donor, a-erihfcd to D. Ghirlandajo . an Annunciation, ascribed to Lorenzo di Credi 
and a Holy Family, a-cribed to Leonard > da Vinci, which are not in the present 
eolleotion. At the time of tlie purcha-e of the jiicture- for Vale Uiiiver-itv lahout 
1S|0, tiler*, wa- e* nisidei'ahle di-cu— ion of the colleetion in the* }ieii'i*lica] jn-es-. 

’ N**. 18, ■■ Tinioteo d.-lla Vite, ' .Madonna and Saints, attributed bv Dr. ISode to 
P.ieehiarott'i : No l!i, ■■ Tibal'leo di Pellegrino ; Ni>. 20. .‘Scho.il ..f Itaiiliael. ' 
an.l al,., Nos, 1;;, 14, 17, „nd 21. 
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dull and dry tones and with slii>-litly gold-'liot di’a})eries. tliougli 
perfunctory and feeltle. is at lea-t distinctly characteristic of By- 
zantine teelini(pie, of wliieli a ^•ery -mall divided triptych of five 
colli] lodtions (No-. 7. S. !>) i- a more interesting altliougli -till 
in^igniticant examjilc. The ‘‘ INliravnlour- A]i]iarition of Saint- 
ervurius and Ivatlnuine’ (Xo. U) i- ])orhap- the he-t pre-crved 
]iortion of it. The feeling for motion, the rc-tle—nc" of the dra- 
]ierie^. the long }iro[iortion- of the figure- and the uuformulated 
treatment of the laud-cape, offer distinctive note- ot an almost 
miniature-like -tyle. which should render the di-covery of its 
]ieri(;id and derivation easy for the e.\'[iert in this field. The 
■•Trail-figuration'' illu-tr.ite- that almo-t finically dainty and -ym- 
luetrical arrangement whieh i- ecin-erved liy Bueeio (Xational 
(hdlery. Xo. l-'iolM. and which -urvived the many change- in 
Italian [lainting down even to the -eriou- and too little apjire- 
ciated Savoldo ( rtfizi. Xo, (idoi. Tiie other una-crihed ]ire-(dot- 
tesipie ])ieture- in Xew Haven, tlimigh of -oine iconographical 
intei'e-t. have little ■ptality a- art; they arc mainly of debased 
xiii century Work, the wor-t defect- and maniieri-nis of which 
are luanife-t in the first example in the gallery to which a definite 
author-hi]i i- a— igne<l. a •• (.'riicitix " a-erilu'd to (dunta (Xo. 
11). I'e-einhling a jianel of the Florentine .'teadeaay given to 
Bonaveiitura Berlinghieri (Xo. lot. Catalogue of IsO:-!). 

A large cibloiig (Xc). 12) (>t -even eonpio-itieui- might he* 
classed in the same category with the al)uve. if it were worth 
while to di-])Ute its attribution to Margaritone of Arezzo. IMueh 
more interesting is a "Madonna and Cliihl" between SS. .rohn 
the Ba|itisf and .lames and SS. Beter and Franei- of .\-si-i (Xo. 
13), -eeniingly mueh re])ainted. and hung -o high a- to jireelude 
elo-e I'xaniination. It is of xiii century art and not characteri-tie 
of Ciniahue. to whom it i- a-erilied. d'he iliill ]daying card" 
ornamentation of the Madonna'- throne recalls rather IMargari- 
tone ami hi- tribe than tlie more gifted ITorentine. The inter- 
esting types of the figures are of (]uite other and seemingly an 
earlier tradition. 

A small ])anel of two compositions, the •‘Crucifixion” and the 
•• Madonna and Child " (X"o. 14), is incorrectly aseriheil to Bueeio. 
though it is related to Duccio in -tyle. and i- ]irobably by a 
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Cl 'Uternporary. There i' yoixl (.-oliir ipuility in 'iiiyle tunes ami 
coii^iderahle naturalness ami feeliuy in tlm Madunna : hut the 


awkward aiiyls. the exayyvratcd hiyli liyhts and the yeiieral 
\veakiie-" ot tile execution, ivtute the cataloLi’ue a'cription, ddiel'e 
are -e\eral 'iiiall iMiiek of a similar "tyle in the --Sala del Tad- 
<leo ISaitoli" ill the yallerv of I’eruyia ( ( 'ataloyn,. Iss7. Nhw. I;] 
amt liii. There are other iiitere'-riuir minor e\aiu[ile' of the 
ot Ihteein. ^uiiie of vefY hiyli art nuality. luith in Sienna 
and I'erugia. In the llrvan eolleetiou at the Xew York ITwto- 
rical Society a small (.'rneitixiou atrrihuted to ButTalniaco (Xo. 
Is'.'i. will iiitrodtiee the Aiueriean stmletit to a teehniyue and a 
I oiupo'ition 'o elo>e to 1 )neeio - U' t(i he ijuife re[ire~entative of 
the 'chool in it- iiiiiior e-xainiile-. It i- [ii'ol.iahlv hs" an ininiedi- 
ate [il'etlece ^or. to judye hy the l•l.>nl[larari\■e hu k i.if relilieliieut 
in the treatment ot the unde. 'The yrou|iiiie' i-. in oue [>a"aii’e. 
that ot the taintiny \ iryin. ijiiite identical with that i.'f I htceio in 
the (.'rneitixiou ot his yreat Sienna ahar-jueee. 

GIOTTESQUE PICTURES. — It i- eviih-llt to the loVel' of XIV eell- 
tiiiy art. on eiiteriny the .larve.. e,,lleetion, that whatever he the 
attrihntiim- yiveii to ir- •• ( iiotte-ine '' panel-, there are a numher 
whiih emh.Mly the ehafaet ei'l-i ie ,|n.,lirie- of Florentine (h.thie 
li.im-l-iiainriny. .\[y eonfln-ion- a- to their antlioi-liip are in 
many ea-i - dertnietix e ot tlie yallery aseription^. thoiiuh I havr 
-eldom any lietter one- to otTef. 


There are twenty i-xam]i].-- of .-o-eallei] (4iotte'i]Ue ]iaiiirine' in 
' ''llection. (If The-e. Xo. ir, k too much rep.iinted to 
ho eharaoieri'tie. even if it h.- an oriyinal. and Xhe ill k inohahlv 


"j 'Ui'K HI". I liu itrlii'i'- ai’k' 
t' ' ‘‘Jill i' 'T ( ()liilii«‘)it. 


^oiiiiiink Itiit a lk‘\v aix* too iii-'iLi’iiiticaut 


To (doito Idmsolf i. mirihiUe.I an importaut •• Fntomhment " 
iXo. 17], wlii.li i-nnfortnnately aeomplereruiii. It does m.t rke 
To the uramlly pa-ionate yrief of tin.- Arena ina-tei'pieee, hut lia- 
iieeii all important examjile of a .-eriou- and early follower. The 
pieeo e.niuot he analyzed teehnieully in its piWeiit eonditiou 
Another panel anrihutcl to (liotto in Xew Haven k a -mall and 
well-pre-erveil ' ’ ( ’ni ei ri xiol i.'" ) ,rol Kihly the mihle ot an altar-pieee 
very hiuh). The diy liamlliny and the eompara- 
tive 1 . 1 , -k ot hreadth in the drajieFu'- indicate eouelu-ivelv a later 
.mthor-liip. 
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Earlier than either of the uhuve, and po^-ibly hy Taddeo (laddi. 
til wlioiii it ii? attriliiited.is a >riiall •• Yieion of St. T>oniiuie ” ( Yo. 2U), 
ipiite representative of the via’nr and directness of the better ( dnt- 
te'clii. It is alninst too cold in coloring for either (liotto or 
dhiddeo (l.iddi. blit the drapcric-. and tlu’ acrioii are tiivt-rate. 
In the early tradition ayain. and by .-~onie one ivorkiny under 
bdottod direct intliieuce. is a 'iiiall tabernacle pii-tnic of the Ma- 
donna and f'hild. attended by four 'uint'. of cbaruiiuy ipiality. 
attriliuted to (liottino (Yo. 31). A :?iuall ••Trinity." attrilmted 
to T’uecio (fajiauua. i^ of the same a'eneral ebaraett r. but i- puite 
milled ( Yo. 27 ). 

,Vn inqiortaut -• Chri't and th.’ X'iryiu Knrliroued " (Xo. .7|. 
catalopui das of the beyluiiiny' ot the .\ili ccutnry. ir- an iutere-tiiic’ 
example. I believe, of an ( )rcac-nei'i|Uc decadcucc. The types, the 
treatment of the dra[ierii.‘s. and the redundane.. of ornamental 
accessories, ree.dl certain p.inel- attributed to ( >reaa'na. 'tieh a- 
the St. Zenobius cif the Florence Eiiomo and other'; but here till 
the c-reatnc'S of (Ircayna is lo't in the attempted realiz;ition of a 
tveakly coloristic ideal. Tt is prol.iably i.if the 'chool of ()reae-n.i. 
and for all its hn-k lif early viyor. i' a picture of c’re.it inteic't.' 

I'liei'c are two -et' of panels ot' saint' in the .hirxes collection 
ascribed to t'l'eaena himself, l >t these the •• St. .bihu the llap- 
tist ” and the ■• .>t. I’eter" tYos. a;, a|;|_ .Pirkelled and 

badlv hmiy. and while ~trona’. sturdy and soiious eiionyh f'l' a 
more direct ilrcaa'iiespue derivation than Yo. .7. adiove mentioned, 
are rather too eoai'se for ^Vndrea's own hand. Yos. 2:5 and 21. 
•• St. Auu’Ustiue and St. Lucia." and ■• St. 1 >omiuie and St. Aynes," 
respecti velw are tveaker, but. beiny in better preservation, are 
perhaps nioiv interestiny. file distinctly indi\ idual teehnipue w. 
I beliiu e. that of an altar-]iieei.‘ in Santa Croei' at I'lorenee. in the 
chapel to the left of the hieh altar; shar|i, clear. ]ireiise in draw- 
iny, nith yood color in sinyle tone', but pallid and without 
fusion, with an i a er-elaboration of ornament and with rather 
painfullv diminutive fyures. An •• Anmuiciatiou ' of rather per- 
fuuetorv pnality. yiven to I’ietro (.'avalliiii (Yo. I'.M, seeni' e\i- 
deiitlv a work of the last halt ot the \iv century. 

‘ It i" riliiMl and fni;r.i\ed in Ki ma<,vlli. " 

(hilh'i IE ./ En, vtd \in. 


E’fhl / (I f S'-hI * H I <! r/. //. 
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J^es' cli^elv coiinocteil with F1 oi\‘1icl- tliau tlio'e I liavu iin-u- 
tiuiied. anil with sniin.- :<ii_'iiiK'''e artlw-tatiuii, thiiua’h heavy and dis- 
tinctly in the Floi'entiiie tradition. i> a laryc tript\ch (Xo. 22) of 
considerahle deei_>i‘ativc pnality and in good pre'crvation. It rc- 
calh in tlie type' and in feeling the ]ianel of the Florence Acad- 
eiay which was the joint woi'k of Spinello. dacopu ila (fa'cntinn 
and Loi'eitzo di Ahccolo. lait i^ iriore carC’fulh' cxecuTed. iStill 
aintther and more vigoi-ons jdai't of (liottc'ipie art i~ illu'trated 
in an important ■■ 1 )e[] 0 'iTion“ attrihuted to Antoniei \'eneziano ( X' «. 
-17 I. and acce[ited hy (frnw'e and (fa\'alea'elle as a reprc'entatix e 
example ot hi' >tyle.' of wliieli a lialf-tciu’ repri uluctii m i' here 
giv'eii (Pi.. \ I). I'lic'c critic'. wlo'C jinlgnient nf .\iv century 
pane!' i' not (jftcn to In- impugneil. cite no other extant woi’k' of 
-Vnti.mio on panel, I lie picture has a dose corrc'pondeni e with 
the antlieiiticated Irc'coe' of the l’i>an t'anpio Santo in c’eneral 
handling, in "Uonii'" and in the trearnient of the draperic'. as i^ 
esident on a comp.iri'on ot photographs, [r i' much cruder, 
however, much mole laliore<l. ami vei'y ninddv in tone, which 
may he due in part t<.i lepainte: though 1 t’ancv it' infeiioritv 
may he explained lo the dithcuhio inher-.-nt in a medium more 
ohstinate than that oi the dear \\ ater-eolor wliidi Antonio eiit- 
pdot ed t\’ith 'Ui.'h ease in the tresei.ie'. 1 he panel, fcir all its 
inteiidty. i' r^uch an uniilea'ant performance, tcehiiicallv cousiil- 
ered. tint it hardly adds to .-\ntonio‘' reinttation. 

I’ictui't' ot 'lig’lit interest. a."ig'ned to an unknown painter 
(Xo. to toiottino (At), -od). to Angelo Aaildt (Xo. 2 s ). to Spi- 
ndlo .Vi’etino (Ao'. 11-14). to -faeopo da (fa'eiitino (Xo. 10). to 
I.orenzo di liicd (Xo. lO). and to Fra .Vngdieo (^Xo, 4o. proha- 
hly hy one of the Pied), may he pa'ced without furthei’ notice, 
tvith no los' to com[)letenes' of the surxev. 

SIENIXA. — It we exclude tile uniinportant example of the Greco- 
Ttalian >diool. asci-ihed to Dneeio and mentioned ahove, the 
eai’hc't example of Sieime'c painting in the .Jarve.' collection i' 
an •• Assumption of the N'irgin "’ ( Xo. 1.7), \ cry characteristic of 
the symmetry and graceful atti-i-tatiou of the lesser xiv ci-nturv 
(•raft'iiien. It i' prohahly later in date than the Loi’cnzetti. to 

Kiitii,-1\ ill lie Iii.uni.-I ' — Ciaiw E and C \\ .i[.i .X'EI.le. H^A.,.rI/„l t„.„‘ 

^ ’j 1. I. [i 4',t| ’ 
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judii’e l>y its dry technique and an over-elaburateness in the orna- 
ment carried out at the expense of higher art qualities. 

An interesting Epqihany,'’ attributed to Simone Martini, but 
later in date (Xo. lo), is not certainly Siennese, and I cannot place 
it exactly. The lower jiart of the composition, a group of horses 
in action, i^ ’well-}ireserved and very spirited and well-handled. 
I may mention in passing' an iu'ignilieaut panel ascribed to Sas- 
setta ( Xo. 48). as }ieeuliar in the tnaitmeut of the landscape back- 
ground with its yellow sky. Several small panels and fragments 
from Prcdelle of Siennese altar-pieces of the early xv century may 
also be noticeil. X'o. .’>1. given to (dovauni di Taolo. is excel- 
lent. That given to Sano di Pietro i^ (diaraeteristic. but inferior 
to hi- best work in this line, whieli as genre is often delightful, as 
is notably tlie ca-e in tlie ailniirable little composition' of the 
Louviac Sano's altar-piece' in Sienna are nnineroU' and well 
known, but his works ai’e sehlom seen elsewhere. .\ small 
•■ ( 'oronation." in excellent jirc'Crvation (Xo. .h.i). i' highly char- 
acteri'tie and nnusnallv good. A' in the case of ctther Siennese 
craftstnen who are iptite nnintluenced by Florentine naturalism, 
and whose coitception of their art is that of the mediawal minia- 
turist. Sano’' limitatiiui' are Ic'S obtrusive in his smaller panels. 
The brilliancy of pure color in the Xew Haven example, of which 
a reproduction is given on Pi,, vii. render^ the piece entirely 
re]iresentative of the “Siennese F'ra Angelico." 

A Madonna and f'hild " attended Ity two angels, attributed to 
Matte(_i ili fliovanni (Xo. bT). we ha\'e also re[)rodttced from a 
photograph (Pi,, vni). -V recent examination of the xv century 
[laintings in Sienna convinced me that this weakly-drawn but de- 
lightfnllv-decorative panel behtngs rather to Itenvennto di (tio- 
vanni. whose manner maybe i'asily recognized — in the types, the 
treatment of the hands, the draperies, and the tlat but clear and 
coloi'istic tonalin — as individual and distinct from that of Mat- 
teo or other Siennese contemjioraries." 

of Italy I hi\t* ''*pn onl\ two (or po-vibly thn‘»d cxuinitlt'-r of tbi' ma^- 
tor. A IVlatloiiiKi and Child with Saint", in tin* London National Cnillpry (No. 
000) : a Madi)niKi and Child with two Saint", in tin* C’oloi;inj Mu"Piini iNo. 777), 
which iniaht, however, by "onu* otln*r Sienne"e jtainter of the liin*'. though not 
hv llerutidino Pungai, u> whom it i" a"erihed : and a Madonna and ChiUl attended 
bv angel", exhibited in the loan eidleetion of KeligioU" Art. held in March and 
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I may elo.^t' the li't of Sieiiiie-ie pietnres with the mention of 
two examples of Siidoma, "A Madonna and f’hild (ISo. 9o). of 
whieh I am mat eompeteiit to jmlye, hut which 'eeiU' original, 
thonyli weakly painted in the hands: ami a --(’lirist Biairiny the 
L'ro'-~" (Xo. '.14). avliieh is entirely re[iainrc(l. 4’lii< latti-r may he 
a eopv. a' also a TSeccafunii (Xo. IMi'i. luitlier of which 1 have. 
howe\er. examined with any attention. 

UMBRIAN SCHOOL. — Tlie -larve' collection pO'>e"C' a valuahle 
signed example of (.me of tlie rarest of early xv century master', 
(leiitile da Fahriauo — a ••Madonna and (.'hild '' standing in a 
(lothic niche iX(>. d'.h. The picture i' cited liy Crowe and Ca\ al- 
cas'.'lle U' injured liy rc'toration. hut tlm repaint' ha\ e heeii [(ai'tly 
removed, and the picture, while jierlraj'' more intere'tiug to the 
hist(U’ieal student than to tlie general art-lover, is important em.uigli 
to have a hearing on varioiw interotiiig (jUc'tion' which clu'ter 
ahont the artist's mamier and intiueiice. repn.'idui'tiou is given 
I PI. IX I tor purpO'Cs of conipari^on with other ijuite as unsatisfac- 
tory Madonmi'. ^ndi a.^ those ,,f the Loiivre and the Berlin 
Mu'euiii. It i' to he regretteil that the only known r* maining’ 
fi'esi o hy (teiitile. the .Madonna at < trvieto on a pier in the 1 »nomo, 
and the e([iiall\ e.\(|iii'ite Madonna hy hi' pi’edece"oi' and pre.'Um- 
ahle teacher, hoi'eiizo of .hnopo da t'an Se\ crim.i. a fn 'i.-o in the 
Oratory ot Saint -lohn at I rhino, shonh.l he 'till unjihotogra[ihed. 

lln.' catalogue U'crilii.-s to Fra Filippo Lippi a •• Sr. .leroine in 
the Itc'Crt (Xo. t'ai). nhich i' suppo'cd to he the piand men- 
tioned and highly jiraised hy \ U'ari. which hung in tlie Oiiarda- 
roha of Co'imo de IMediei. Of this we aho give a repi-oduetion 
( 1 r.. .\ ). \\ hieh liai'iHy di>es jU'tn.'c to the (iriginal. \ asari 

speak' ot it in connection with the well-known •• St. .\ug'U'tine 
in hi' Study, ot the 1. tlizi (Xo. Ili'.t). The ipi.ditv of tlie pic- 
ture is 'o iiotahly Hue that it i' worthy U' complete a di'cii'sion 
U' would lie reipiired hy the interesting 'Cries of ipiestions con- 
nected with tile po'sihility of it' ideiititication with the Co'iiuo 
panel. T can only say here that it is oliviously not hv Li[)pi. hut 
rather a tine example of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, to judge hv it- 
exact corrc'pondence in - norm'" and techniipie with Fiorenzo'' 

.Vjinl. IS'I ) .It Xe- Fimi-th ;i\ .■imc. Xiov Yuri; Thi' joiicl is in.-J by 

-Mr. .Jiiiii.' Itpiiwii.k, aiiU i- .utnl.utcd tc Fr.i Filip|i., Lippi. It ln-lnnu-, h.nvcojr, 
without a d'lui't. to Bt iisonuln. and i- a ''und exanijile. 
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St. Sebastian in the gallery at Perugia.’ Tliere is a draiiiatie 
vio-or and unity in the handling of this yietnre. which, if it be 
A'asari’s -Lippo Lip[ii,'’ is an ample jnstitieation of the Aretiue’' 
enthusiasm. The pieture is far above the average nf Fioreiizd's 
rather uneven perforuianee. and [leihaps iudi<-ates the intluenee 
which he i' su[)[Hued to have received from Florentine metal- 
workers. The land'i-ape i^ Ghirlandcsipie. but with < ddrlamlajo 
the figure i~ never so nervously hmidled.' 

Signorelli i' represented by a small ■■ Presepio." probably part 
of a preilella (No. 07 ), of the broadest treatment, parallel to that 
of his masterly ehureli-stainlards at ('ittii ali (’.I'tello and Frbiiio. 
and in (pute parfeet condition — a pi'ize indeed for any i olloetiou. 
A tine- Holy Family" (No. '.'U), by l.o Spigna. i' tho'rougbl\ 
re[U’e--entari\ e. 1 should say. while the Perugiuo of the collection 
(No. TO) i' ot uo quality beyond that of the w.-ak'e't of uunieroU' 
XVI eeutury school pieces. A decoiMted 'ulver of great interc't. 
wrongly attributv'il to Pintnrriechio. is meiitioiied below a' of the 
Floreiitiuc School, .^.ttribnteil. nt) d >nlit coi'rectly. to Fr.uiceseia 
Fram/i.i. is a Portinit of the Ih'inces- \'itelli" of notable i|na!ity. 
It ha- been iv[iro. bleed in S<.-ribner's Magazine. 1 belie\e. from a 
drawing b\ Ilium, bur 1 am nnforrun.irely imal'le to give tlie 
exact reference. 

FLORENCE. THE EARLY RENAISSANCE. — Beginning with the UeU- 
ais'auce moveiiient in Florence, we find a large lua-s i‘>f material 
illustrative cif ]iaintiug on its industrial side. U' used in the decor- 
ation of articles of 11011-0110111 furniture — (A '<•/"' ,l.i yi,// 1,,. 

M.’.ital' 'HUP > •[’ C.il>iipa <>1' <li I.urwii -'.'t, No 11. |ilb ’'o^i.i|iiii‘(l l.y 

Alnuii i [No, .'lijo'-! I 

' Tin- i" II >l f.ui Iv lu tli>' h lU-t HP' roproilii. li .11 Ii i- iiot:i- 

ble for a '^ouban lint 'Oiubio an I yot viniant toualitv in no -(‘u-f ool- -ri-t a. \ ft .[Uito 
fr*'« from violfiice The hi.liiif’ lor -tiiiotiin* i- a nalartil o\pn-"-!on of a |ila'lio 
ideal: the liightT and dark^ nniifoived, oraa. bv erati’, -^ky [-s wator. a ilh mvai '•ub- 
llety but iio iflinoniPiit of detail, bmuf- thu'' pla-tio aial 'Uboi ,iinat'‘ to the tiHiirt' 
ratlipr than indo]iL‘iub‘ntly jiirtonal a-* in many Florontim* ba» ki;rouiP.U The u- n- 
pral color ^obt-nii* i- in ainl •^raon-*. The tlo-«h tint' aiv arocn in the b.uly ctbor, 

tho inodollino carried on with rcddi'-li ftla/o', and with o\tr«‘iuo hiah liaht" bobllv 
laid i‘n, i;i\iua a ic'ult t*f littU* fii'iim and mannered, but adoi^ual'* ainl in \iLtor 
ea-'ily above the tiidliiiarv V ml naan or Florentim- •'taiidard, ami 'UmgC'ti vf i )f Padu.iu 
or Paduan- Ffrrare'O inliueiu-e. Markod manneri'iii' an* app.u* nl In tin* n produc- 
lioii. Tin* panel ba> bet n n-loiu-hed ui a few plaeo^ but i" »'"fntudl\ inlact. 
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I4t; 

and tlie like, some of whicli are ot quite early date, and many ot 
wliieli .'how the iiifliienee and 'Ome the hand of well-known 
painter'. 

^V!l of thi' Work i' more or les' intere'tiny a' illu'trarive ot 
Uenai"anee feeliny. It i< notably <leeor.iriv<'. thonyh ii'iially in- 
ferior in exeeinioii to the hi'tter Ih'edella piece' of the periotl. 
Paolo recello. I)omenieo Veiieziaiio. l)ello l)elli. the family of 
the I’e'elli and I’iero di ( 'osinn.i are tho'c who. a' a rule, divide 
the re.'[i 0 U'ihility fi>r the'e productions in gallery catLilog’ues. 
There are 'Onie fine e-xampk" in London (in the Xational (fal- 
leryi of e.xtra-Florentine origin: notably tho'c attributed to I’in- 
turricehio and one gis en to Louienico Moroiie ot \ erona. Piero 
di ('o'inio hU' done a nnndier winch ba\’e been iilentitieil. and 
other' have been gi\en contidcutly to Fraiiee'co Pe'ello. but the* 
great maS' ot' examples of Florentine cirigiu liave not U' yet been 
critically stadicel. Tin* Xcw Haven gallery includes 'lx iptite 
charact eristic example' (.)f thi' delightful art. of which one given 
to I'iero di Co'inio (Xo. hung very high) 'ecmed fairly char- 
actei'i'tic of that mu'ter on a rapid examination, while 't*veral of 
the other' i^ffei'ed marked (livergcucic' from tin.* manner of the 
arti't' to which they were attributed. Fine as i' the 'ceiie attri- 
buted to Piei'o 'lella Francesca (Nh:*. b'.q. in it' cijpir and grouping 
and decorative feeling, it ha' not Ids tvpe' (.)r color 'cheine, 
and the execution is too feeble for Piei'o. who is quite invariably 
careful and refined in toucli in his jiauel pieces. The picture be- 
lijugs to that higher clu" (.)f early Florentine (fu'sone jiiece.' 'which 
are otteii a"ociate*l witli the name id' Hello Helli. It has 'ome 

corre'ponilence u ith Lello's di ration' in the eloi'ter of Santa 

.Mai'ia .Novella at Florence, but U' we know iiothine- definite of 
Hello's Technique on |ianel. it would be ru'h to U'cribe this to hi' 
hand. The ttvo lively tianel' attributed to Fccello (No'. 4d and 
44. ti'om the 'Unie cn,>.se;/f ), and the very intere'tine’ tournament 
'cene U'ci-ibed to Hello (Xo. 4-3). are good example' of much the 
same period and elu'S id' work. I may mention here that to 
Hello al'O i' U'cribeil an interesting little St. NIartin ( Xo. dCq, in 
which the gold work is notably pleasing. The piece is. 1 'hould 
say. by an earlier hand. 

Ot higher intei'c't, perhaps, than the others is the allegorical 
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panel given mi-takenly tn (leutile da Faltriano (X(:i. 38j. It re- 
tleetb die literary spirit of the Iienaisr-anee, and seenis not to lie liy 
a lir-t-rate hand, liut to reproduee types already accepted, and 
which are, even in the paraphrase of a weaker executant. \'ery 
lieautiful and di--tinetly Flori’iitiiie. It is prolialily as eaily as 
Masolino. tilth whose work it lias some correspondence. It has 
the traditional portraits of Dante and others, with other distiiu-tly 
Florentine types which are often repeated in the composition. 
The exquisitely }iainted salver attributed to I’inturricchio (Xo 
71) is an example of industrial art of which I renieniher no exact 
prototy}ie. and I am not able to suggest it' derivation, though I pre- 
sume it to he like all the others, ]iiirely Florentine. .\n illustration 
is pulilished (I’l. XI) in the ho[ie tliat a more certain and more 
detinite attrlhution may he suggested hy s ■me special student of 
the industrial painting of the Kenaissanee.'' I'lie'e t.'a'sone jiicces 
at Xetv Haven are entirely characteristic examples of their kind: 
the story-telling is never dull, the costumes are quaint and rich, 
and the color glows nndimmed hy restoration. In this eonnec- 
tiem I may mention an insignitic-ant panel dejiicting a scene from 
the legend of St. Xielmlas. aserihed to Xeri di Dicci (Xo. ti:2), 
which shows an curly hit of nature stmU in the nude, and sug- 
gests. pei’lnqis. soiiietliing of a hypothetical moveiimut toward the 
art of eertain i>aintings attributed to tlie Fesilli. 

AVe return to a more serious art witli a panel attrilmted to 
Masaccio. ••The Infancy ot St. .John the Daptist" (Xo. 4'i). whieh 
is of considerable interest for the original treatment t)f the 'ul'- 
jeet and tin' the sweep of tlie l)ackground eom[iositiom It 'eeiiis 
to he of Masaccio's time and tendency. 

A\"itli a ■• Mailonna Adoritig the Chilil.” U'crihed to Ma'olino 
(No. 41, tahern;icle piece), we seem to iiiei't the intinence of Fra 
Filippo Li[ipl. reheeted. 1 believe, ill the ehariiiiiig feeling of some 
minor scholar. Fontrast tliis quite seeoiid-rate hut self-polsed 

'' TliF paiD'l i-? inche- in diameter. paint»xl in trun-spaiont and -ul-tly tem- 

pera, the value-' well und'T'-tood and tin* land'^eape di-tunce atmnsphf rii* and jU'tly 
^uhnrdinat'xl. ^laribin-, orj-y- and quiet ureeus. piednininate TheM’oek-in warm 
L,aey', with deliemu" jnnk-' in the diaperie-s nrnl hli*n<h‘ hair ti>r all the rinure- The 
'sleexes of the feinah* tieiire tn tlie h‘ft ot the Ann)r, and the robe mf th'- li-^ure 
with a cord, are '•tamped on liold. Tin* witm-' of tlie •• Amor ju,. pink, with '•ome 
uold work. 
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and iiidividuali'tic art with what iio doubt, at first 'ia’lit ot the 
colleetioii. may pa>s tor its greate-t picture, the Madonna of the 
selnaol of Botrieelli (Xo. 74i. The [uior aiipnaitice wlio~e duty it 
wj' to ti'aee fiaarn the cartoon HofticelliV outline, ilid not enjoy 
hi' art half as well, L fancy. U' the naiw painter of the tabernacle 
piece above alluded to. 'file picture i' plea'ing. but llotticelli 
ne\er did 'iich hard outline' or 'iieli feeble hand'. A better 
known assi'tant of Li[i)io's. Fra l>iainante, i' represented here by 
a charaeteri'tically weak example. The inadeipt.ite mridelling 
and general lifeles'neSs of the '.i : t-e- i- partly redeemed, how- 
ever. by a huely decorative tri.-arment of the ro'C-hedge back- 
gri.iiind. 

.\.u .\nnnnciation," pre'Umably the lunette of an important 
altar[iieee. is attributed to I’ietro I’ollajuoh'. v ith whom it ha' 
noth in g in common ( Xo. ti.'), .h.) 1 w 1 1 inchc' i. 1 1 is rem irkable tor 
it' c-ri'[i ami light tonality, for the al.ily and freely drawn motn;)- 
diroine (.•las'ie l)asreliefs on the para[iet in the middle distance, 
and e'[iecially fm- a masterly tlmugli completely 'ubordinated 
]and'ea[ie. which i' disi.-ovei'ed through th • opening in the para- 
pet. 'The [ii'inci[ial tignres are 'O much weaker U' to suge-est a 
Ic" vigoroii' h.nid. 'I'he [fictnre Ini' a clo'c athnity, c'pecially in 
the leafage and general i-olur 'cheine. to the panels in the C'asa 
Ihionarotti. attributed by I'asai'i and all critic' to Fraiice'CC) 
I’c'Clli. but tN'hich 'how <-ertain feature' of divergence from the 
style of Francesco, and it sCems to me may mat lie by his hand. 
The hew Ifaveii .Vnnuiiciation mu't lie considercil in discn"ing 
the Vi-xc-d (jU(.''tion' which bc'ct the student of the I'eselli in theil’ 
I'elatioU' to Ira .Vngelieo ('ce the undoubted and \erv iKaiutiful 
ex.imph' nt' l'’rani-eseo in the I fii'in (hilleiwi. hippo Lippi, lial- 
doviiietti and others, but the e.xact bearing of the piece 1 am not 
able to di'cu's at present, nor ilare 1 as'crt positi\-elv it' connec- 
tion \\ ith the author of the ( 'a'U lluonarotti [land'. 

^Vntonio Follajuolo i' rejireseiited bv a wiirk that must have 
once been one of his mo't plea'ing creation.', the ■■irerculc' kill- 
ing Xe"U' (ho. 'id). rile land'capi.' esp('i-iall\’. a \iew of Flor- 
em-e and the .\rno X'alley from Sigua, mii't have been delightful. 
The pictiua' i' latiueil hy repainting and cannot adepuatelv ln‘ 
hel'e I'l prodiiceil. 
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A geiiiiiue Fillippiiio Lipp. i Xo. 81 1 , tlie •• Crucifixion,'' may be 
cumpared with a panel of the same suhject at Berlin!" A small 
•• Crucifixion. " attributed to Lorenzo ])i Credi. of \'ery good pnal- 
ity, doe> not belong to his early manner, and may not be by his 
hand. A Maihnma," not above tlie cxecutiw ability of an 
apprentice, i' gi\’en to ('oAmo Uo^clli (No. 72). Below Fra 
Bartholomeo. yet of con>idt-rable force despite its distressing le- 
paints. is a large I’icta," ascribed to the Irate (Xo. Sd). 

All im])ortant altar-piece of the xvi century, ascribed to Lidolfo 
(Ibirlandajo (Xti. 97). is also much injured by repainting, and vet 
leaves an iinpres'ion of high and serious art quality. It may 
be l•om}lared with an .Vlbertinelli in the Floreiici- At adeiny 
Xo. 79: Alinari. No. Idsd). but might easily be by liiilollo. A 
repi'i alnetion is (I'b given for the assistance of tlioso who 

have jiaid especial attention to the period. 1 am not able ti.i alve 
an accurate account of its conditiitn or tcchniijiie. 

A fresco (transferred to canvas) of a ••.Madonna and Child.'' 
ascrilied to Andrea Del Sartti (Xo. 92). now almo-t entirely oblit- 
erated. remiinls me of Barocci, rieturcs of 'Ome iiuality. orig- 
inal or other, ascribed to Franciabigio (Xo. 91. much ilarkeiied). 
to .Mbertiiiclli (No. 87). to Fontonno (Xo. 99). to Baphael (Xo. 
89). I hive nit examined, and I c.mnot expre-s an o[iinion as 
to the authorship ot the im[iortant but in part repainted .Vnnnn- 
ciation attributed to ISonozzo (lozzoli (Xo. tidl. 

NORTHERN ITALY.— Mantegna's name afipears as sfionsof fo)’ 
weak ••Crucifixion" of the Florentine school (Xo. -'ib). but for 
his inriueiice. or that of the movement of which he is chief, we 
may well turn to a •• Nativity" ot' curious interest asi ribed to 
Sipiarclonc (No. -'i.'i). whidi appro. lelu's vi'ry nearly in manner the 
miniatures ot (Firolamo <ta Cremona in the Cathedral Librarv at 
Sienna and maybe by his hand, though 1 am not aci[nainted 
with any piictures by that arti~t, who is in his miniatures closeh’ 
related to Liberale of Verona. 

.V --St. Sebastian." attributed to Cottignola (No. 98). has verv 
little value in its ]ircsent condition, ami does not resemble the 
artist'- treatment of the same subject in the Ferrara Athenco. 

Few of the I'eiietian pictures in thi‘ -larves collecriou are char- 

A Si Scl>a'ti:iii u-cuIm*'] t'l him iN-' ha- "f hi- nuiikcl chAikiLtcn-- 

tie^. aiiJ i- I't'litih' iiiipoitaiice. 
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aoteri'tie of what wc a'5.o/iati_- with W-uh-e. IhiL-i-e are <e\’eral 
speeiiiieii^ of tile Work of ~.eliol;n'' or imitator-' of (iiovaiini I!el- 
-iiii. all more or le>> repainted. The •• lielliui " (No. 7-d i' an 
-irigiiial example of stiine xvi eeiitury imitattir. It i-' dry and 
Berganie'que iu eolor and i' not re[ire>entative of the hetter ehi" 
elf sehool work. A jirohahh- lh>>olo. oiiee tine lair now eruelly 
repainted, is classed as a Ba^aiti (No. T'.h. A-erihed to ( dm'gi- 
one is a small ( 'iretnnei'iou " lA'o 77). in which there i^ proha- 
hly not a square millimetre of the original color remaining. It 
strongly recall' the Louvre ■■Holy Family” attrilaitid to (liorgi- 
one. and given hy Ci’owe and (.'avalca'<-lle to I’elhgiiiio di S.m 
Itaniele. hut i' aider in conipo'ition. ami wu' jierhap' once a (lior- 
gioue. Kveii in it' prc'cnt couditii.m it hu' 'oniehow an inde- 
'ci'ihahle charm. It ha' no coiineition with the llellini of (.'a'tle 
Howard (the ■■ ( 'in umci'ioii ”), the compo-ition of which i- 'O 
often repeated in 'chool copic'. 

I cannot discu — all the exanqdc' ot high I'h nai — mice [lainting 
of the Xorth Italian and either school' in the darvo erdlection. 
liut may mention in ooucluirion a portrait attrilmted to Seba'tiano 
del I’iomho iXo. 104i. In connection with a portrait U'Ciihed to 
•JacO[io da Ponte iBa^'anoi the editor of the catalogue ?peaks of 
that great technicau a-^ •• an inferior painter.” A'elasijuez had a 
different opinion. 

I he general character ol the -Tarve' collection rnav he inferred 
from the ahove notes, which are intemled to include evervthing 
■;if importance to the end <if the early Beuais.'ance period. Aly 
e'timatc. however it may err iu tletaik is. I am contident. fairlv 
juet in pei>pecti\ e. F'timatcd U' I'xhanstivelv reiirc'Cntative on 
the hi-^torical side, even the greatc't collections are misleading: 
over-estimation ot single works is likewise to lie guarded against, 
io make a Ua[i!iael out ot an F.nsi'hio, i' to steal that whii'li doc' 
not enrich the one and leaves the other poor indeed. After all. 
it is not tin- name which a jiicture hears which should measure it' 
capacity for instruction. It would he profitahlc for iis to care 
les' ahout }iro\ ing our Hotldc altar-[iieces f liottos and more ahout 
their interpretation as records of mediicval sentiment and thought. 

It ma\ he said that the .larvc' collection i' made u]i. with jier- 
haps the exccptiitn ol one ma'tcrpiece, the ■••leronn'” attrilmted 
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ti_) Lippi, of the niinor works of miiior men, and iiit-lude^ much 
tliat is more interesting to the amateur in ascriptions than to the 
general art public. There are a nuiuher of examples of rather 
rare Italian artists not of the first rank. The collection is espie- 
ciallv rich in xiv centurv panel-pieces and in the industrial art of 
the early Eenaissancc. Some of the pictures have suftered from 
restoration, hut the larger number have been preserved from this 
destructive mania by the modesty of their pretensions and the in- 
telligence of their custodians. It is desirable that the I’ollection 
should be better known and subjecteil to a more exhaustive his- 
titrieal criticism than 1 am able to (iffer. (liven a complete colla- 
tion of all e.xtant original examples of early Italian [lainting. 
■which ^vill only be physically possible with the aid of e<im[ilete 
photographic records. 1 believe it will be puite po~sible t(j extend 
the Ixiundaries of our knowleilge far more widely ami to ground 
it upon a more seieiititie foundation than has yet been attempted. 
The "Xew eonnoisseur'hi|i '■ should be'tii' itself to the end of 
getting its material reconled. MitreHian norms ami all. ;md then 
an exhaustive criticism r^f our American exanniles will be a pos- 
sibility. 

Perhaps the most useful function of such minor collections as 
■we are fortunate enough to pitssess iu Ameri^-a. is as f.ii’iniug 
nuclei for libraries or mn'emiis of reproductive material, espe- 
cially of photographic records, the limitation^ of tvliich on their 
merely arti'tie si,le at least, might he eompeusated hy the actual 
presence of original exanpiles of art. The almost eoniplete lack 
of such illustrative material in American lilu-aric'. which is 
especially uoticeahlc in the matter of painting, i' a handicap to 
the intelligent study of the hi'tory of art. 

Princeton, X. .1., 

April. ISP.i. 
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yoTES OX EYZAXTm: ART AXD OULTl'RE TX 
ITALY AXT) ESl'FATALLY IX RO^fE. 

[J’lates XIII, XIY. XY.] 

Ill u rfOdiit uuinlier of tlio -riii unal' I {iuIiHAilmI wli:iTe\ ci’ evi- 
ik'iicL' had couic to my nritk-o of the pre'eiiee of llyzantine artEt' 
in Italv durini;' the Middle Au'e'. evideiiee lui'ed on arti't-; <iyna- 
tiu'e' and on literary .-ouree'. wirhonr refereiiee to ^tyle. I then 
exjiiAO'ed the lielief tliat sneli evidem-e eould never [iruve entirely 
'Utisf.ietoi'w hei an.'e the eu<toiii of 'iyniny their work' wa^ not 
|)re\alent anioiie’ Byzantine artist', e'l'eeially diiiiiiy the early 
|)art of the Middle Aye-, and heeaiisi' the literary evidence a}i- 
pear? to he extremely >eanty. The two cither method' einphayed 
to a'certain vdiether a weirk of mialiaA'al art i' or ii not llyz.antine 
in idiaraeter have heeii; il) the eoniiiarative study of Ea'tern and 
Y'e'tei-n ieonoyrailiy. extr.-niely im[iortant hut 'till in its infaiiey : 
(2) a judgment liased upon artistic 'tyle — a method ^till eharyed 
with the jiei-'Onal eiiuati'au. and rendered extremely insecure tiom 
the general lack of a clear aecpudntaiiee with the real character, 
the variation^' and the limit' of the Ryzautiiie style.- -V fouinla- 
tioii I'or thi' aeipiaintauee mU't he laid thrunyh the comhined 
'tudv of all the liraiiehc' of Byzantine civilization that are funda- 
mentally connected with the Fine Art';' and thi' lueau' much 

‘ .1 J A . I\. \<\K An V{ fn iin XV 

-A LI i * vaiiij-l'-uf th'* ii'-'iitHcn nry ot thi- hbrIbhI i- th'- that ha' 

takei! j.hi' i-'Liai'liiii; llu* t'l ( ill.- \i ('‘iiiuiyiti ^ Anu'-li> lu Ft-ruii- iifur 
h'apiiu A'O-.if.hi.^ T • Kk \r-' — Ih' I'-.n iii'.'t (hanian aullB-iity i»n (.'ht'i'liaii An h.<-- 
— tin jV' luaik tlif ch»'i‘ W* 't' ni ( ailu\ uiLiiaii art a^ c- aiti'a-tf*! to 
}>\ /.aiitiii* j a:i'l la '■•niijian-- tli' ni t" ih*- fn 'c <n - tit lh-i< h.aiau [Ja/n h A L i>r> 

uA , IM \jv. Ill it l-I) Carl Frly, i.n tin* <■< imiMpyj in th.- S. 
AiiucIm In-'C.it ' th'- \\"!k ml ih'- pun J>\ zalltlll'* -ihoi'l W'n, h> nhlatt. 

< >ut, lli aial F'. ISiC I . '.1 ili.i*' Ei>. DoRRLur. in tin* IV jn rV j. iS'aii 

All kY-'-ihaiit l>\/-antiii' hil.liotirajiliv 1' Risoii hv lvRr\l!;Ai HER in hU 
-e /Cl? 'C/ o// hni-y Ilf II L-tt, rut'ir I IMunirh. l^'^l ). on pp 
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because in no other civilization wa" art so closely linked with 
theological ideas and dogmas and with current and popular tra- 
ditions and beliefs ; in none other was it >o univerr-al a means of 
instruction for all classes.* And then there is needed the publi- 
cation of a Cor jinx of undoubted Byzantine example'. Tit a 'tri- 
dent of the [Middle Age' it i' of extreme importance to under- 
stand what intiuence Byzantium exercised upon the IVest during 
its formative period, between the seventh and the eleventh cen- 
turies, when its civilization, complete, brilliant, and pervadve. 
was as a beacon to the crude and gro[>ing A'cst. and was the only 
great i-entre of iu'piration, althriugh it was rifton antagonized and 
reviled. 

The study of Byzantine intiuence in Italy, which I made in 
connection with the article mentioned above, has led to the yiub- 
licatioii of thc'c notes. If they are largely beyond the strictly 
artistic and ardueological pale, tliis 'cenied reiptircd by objectiruis 
such as that recently made l>y Profe"or Springer.'’ that Byzan- 
tine art could not become acclimated in the "West, becau'e no- 
where could it lind congenial surroundings — in religious and 
social institutions, in language and customs. Such a judgment 
leads him to the conclusion that for the "West there is really no 
Byzantine question at all. no radical, permanent and general, but 
only an ephemeral, superhcial and e.xtreinely restricted influence, 
in the development of Europe. My main object is to examine 
into the correctness of this opinion in so far as it relates to Italy : 
and the conclusion that I have reached i' that the debt to Byzan- 
tium is undoubtedly immense : in fact, the diflicultv coii'ists in 
ascertaining what amount of originality can pnqierly be claimed 
for the '^Vestern arts, industries and institutions during the Early 
Middle Ages, and how strongly the later and more original 
development of the xii. xiu and xiv centuiie' continued to de- 
pend iqion these Byzantine artistic principle', ideas and forms, 
due is still obliged, in dealing with Byzantine eivilization. to 
tight agaiu't an accumulated popular inheritance of ignorant jire- 
judice unique in history, a relic of the hatred of the Mediteval 

* Cr. my article in the Pr^shyterian Pevle'c i. April, 1800 ], i>u 77/c RcJ<ii>o,i <f 
Ch/'ldtian Art to Thcohxjy. 

^ IntroductidR tt> Kc'xdakoff, lliatoirc th / Art Hyzuntni^ vul. i. 
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TTert. wliirli outdid the exploits ot the bai'harous horde- that 
sacked Eome. when in 1204 it laid it- lustful hand- on C'ou-taii- 
tiiiople, and alter de-tro_ving, vililied it- victim." 

Were arehieologists better acipiaiiited with the tact- iiiaile 
putblie of reeeiit years by student- of Byzantine hi-tory." tit whom 
we owe the pa-esent reaction, they would realize that the Last, 
after sutFering a temporary ecliptse during the -eveiith and 
eighth ceiiturv. entered into a pieriod ot new lite. which lasted, 
roughly speaking, for two centuries. I'his period of the ix. x 
and early .xi i-enturies -aw a ihoelopinient ot Byzantine in~titu- 
tions and art fully eiptalling' that of the pieriral itt .Tustiniau. under 
-ome itf the tinest ruler- ot inedia'Val hi-tory. aide administrator- 
and generals, who recovered for the enpiire many ot her lo-t 
pii'oyiuces in La-tern Kurope. .Vsia Minor, .ktrica and Italy, de- 
feating the Bulgarian- and Slav-, the Mohaniiiiedans, 1 rank- and 
Germans. It was natural that a reaction slmuld f flow, and that 
the decadeiiee of the xii century -liouhl lead up to the di-aster of 
1204. The prejudice again-t Byzantine art is due partly to the 

® Whfit u ecmnniiit it n un the traJitii.iml cMWaclict- ■■f the B\zantiui-- te i.cin- 
pai'c the Latin Einpercr of Con-tantinople Baldwin "f Flanjfi-. nii the one -ide. 
tieeing' preeipiuttely with ali Lis i,..il,,\ver-. without striking a Idow. when the Byzan- 
tine General Striitegopioul"- entered Conitaiitinople in ]2ijl, with, on the other -ide. 
the last Byzantine Emperor, Con-tamine, lighting h"pele5-ly, he and hi- handful, 
against the counties- Turkish battalions, and falling at the brcaeli. And he was no 
exception, but -imply foilc'Wed the tradition- of hi- predecessor-, tliosc itreat warrior 
emperor- of the ix and x oenturie-. 'iVhat a o.-.ntra.st it is te) compare Cijnstantino- 
ple. the glorious mother of media-val art and civilization, us she was when taken liy 
the Crusaders in 12o4. and looked iijiun by them mainly in the light of tile greate-t 
lootino-place in the world, to be pitile-sly -uoked and ruined, with the Coii-taiitiiio- 
pie of 1261, when tlie Greek- returned to lind it- lironze -tatue- and even it- metal 
church covering- melted for Coin, it- iriarbli- ii-ed for mortar, it- chuiehe, torn Jow n 
to u-e their wooden lieani- for ttivwooj. Xot a tinger rai-ed during sixty year- by 
its Latin occupier- for anytbing luit de-tructioii. 

'General hi-toric- by Finlay. Thiekky, I’.xievr.UEi.oi'Ot'i.o- HoraiKtN, Iml)/ 
aii'l JtPv hint’h'rs : IIamh.vcd. L’7f/?iy.n/v tV/ cr a./ //i ro /ne c/e , Soiil.UMIiKP.oiSR, 
U)i Kmpereur rpjzii nfi /' rm *U.ni nuj si* r/e ; Len'oiiman r, Lu < i mn'h < irt re : .\ KMl x- 
OACD. Venice rt le ]lii^ emjttre ; Lln'T/., Tln.s i'/’rAo/Z/o-.s Veyinlnir -jt . Hahi'- 

MAXN'. Bij-n'itinierlie \'i ricnUnng m Ifalien : Diehl, Ii'ndmiin^iriitn-'ti Bur-'nittne 
dane dexnrchnt tie Jitiietine : Harx.vi'K, Dos Kan ding lee he and doe Ihi'.natlineehe 
lieieh. ete.; G-x.-iiUET, Elades Bg jtnUnee : etc., etc. Eurtlier material can be found 
in KRUMBAcnER li-t, oj). cit. 

^Consult the works of Rambaiid, Schlumberger and others, referred to in tlie 
preceding note. 
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fact a great majority of the work?' attributed to it in the \\'r<t 
belong to the decuilenee of the xir and xiii centuries, and that 
the worst ( h' these are not by Jfyzaiitiue arti't^. but Iw interii u’ 
AVestern imitators.'-' 

ITALY AND BYZANTIUM. 

Prof. Springer's di?cussion of the Byzantine question, in hi- 
introduetioii to K( Jiidakoff's recent IliMnhr ih: T AA B'lxintni . may 
he taken a' a fair .'tatemeiit of a large ehi'S of art erifii/-. and 1 
shall consequently take it as ruv text. Hi- opini(-)n i' that Byzan- 
tine influence over'teppeil it^ normal limit.' only under exeep- 
tional circumstauees. and that tlie preilominanee of Byzantine 
elements in certain pai'ts of the Wc't <luriiig the Marly Middle 
Ages, supposes Icieal arti'tic [low erlo'iicss and 'tagnation ip. BB. 
ITe deiiic' ([). Ih) that, up to the ehjsc of the x eentury. any lor- 
eign (d i .. Byzantine) infliienee' were felt except in the portion' 
of Southern Italy that were dependencies of the Byzantine em- 
piire. For the Boiuancsque (xi-\ii cent.), a' wi.-ll as for the (.'ar- 
lovingian perilled, any Byzantine influence in arclntecttire. 'Culp- 
ture or painting is denied; and it is as'Crted tliat the better rme 
ebcomes acquainted with Byzantine iirt the more it is seen ti> be 
local, like the art of any other people: and Springer tinally goes 
so far as to as'ert that/ec t//c BA/ il'Cre is r>yiliii nO B;izoiitiiis q'ltx- 
tioii "f oil. In his Opinion. •• The existence of Byztintine art 'Up- 
poses certain special condition' : when tliC'c are wanting the 'Oil 
is not projiitious TO its growth, (lencral impire"ions oi- a mere 
resemblance of technical piroces'Cs are not suflieient to favor it' 
devclojiment." The kg-ciid of (Bvek monk' fleeing from the 
Iconoclasts is not convincing: for permanent and not rraii'ient 
and casual causes are required. Byzantine art can reign only 
where it can he understood, and n here the cu'toms and c'jiccially 
the ecclesiastical iii'titutioii' are in harmony with it' aspiiratioU'. 

''Tbi-' refer-' mainly t" Italy All Italian paintniii duniii; the xii ami xii: Mi.n- 
lurios, -^ith aitlier B\zantine '^r Italo-By/aiitim*, and tin* wurk-^ mf'-uch iner. as tli** 
Berlin^bieri. Maruaritone and 'dlnT in**n, especially of the Bi'Un and Lucebese 
schools, are instance-; of how low painting c^uld sink. Byzanliiie artist' wcukl 
have despiTcd such work-, even diirini; the period of their own decadence. The 
same wa-* tin* case with many of the earlier mosaics in Kome during the vi:. viir 
and IX centuries. 
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In 'Ucli eases its iiitliienee will be general. But even where the 
(4reek language wa^ eunvnt and its eieilization dominant. Byzan- 
tine indiience was unable to maintain itself in an emluring way. 
In airily it was thrown e)tf >0011 after the Arali ytike wa' removed, 
(he. The gist of the above synopsis of Prof. Sju-inn’er's opinion is 
that Byzantine art eotdd tloiiri'h only in eitngrnial surrounelings. 
and that such surrounding's were never n-ally ]iermanent or natu- 
ral in the AVest. lie grants that they exi-ted titr a time in 
Teniee. in Sicily, and in Sontlieru Italy, lint he minimises his 
admi'sion by asserting the absolute i-olation itf Venice, and by 
elaimiug that in Sicily the Byzantine yoke was thrown otf as 
soisu as the Xorman ci)n(-piest had restored initiative and freedom. 

ISefore studying Byzantinism in Uoine, which i' the main ob- 
ject of this [laper. it may be well to test the accuracy of this judg- 
ment of Springer by a brief review of the connt-etii.ni of the other 
jiarts of Italy with Byzantium. Of course in di.iing this many 
facts mu't be mentioned that are known, but the jiicture would 
he otherwise incomi)lete. The subject itself can be treated only 
suggestively in so limited a compass, and many proofs must 
he omitted. Perhap'. on the way. an answer can be found to 
these ijUe'tion' : (1) V ere there in Italy, at any time, centres 
where the ditfercnt phases of civilizati'm were favorable to a 
development of Byzantine art? |f2) Is the legend of Greek 
monk' coming to Italy not convincing, and are they to he re- 
garded as a merely transient or as an integral factor? (3) Does 

not ProteS'or Springer confound two distinct factor Bx’zantine 

art pi-iuier and Byzantine influence cm V'esteim art ? 

A cei’tain • )riental element can be found in parts of Italv, and 
esjiccially at K.ivcnna. during the IV and v centuric'. but the 
main intlu.v began with the compiest \mder •Tustinian in the vi 
century. Shortly after the close of the (iothic wtirs ( .5;;.-)-.-).5;3 ). 
by which Beli'ariu' and Xtir.ses had re -annexed Italv to the Ro- 
imm Kmpire ot the East, the entire peiiinsithi as well as tsicilv 
came to be governed by :i Byzantine e.xarch. the emperor's vice- 
ro\ . ttntler ccliom wtu'e the dukes, ///(tg/v//*/ nn! ita nt ^ coii'uls and 
turmtiivh' of the diti'erent provinces, and :i well-ora'anized hier- 
ardiy of Byzantine military and civil functionaries. The first 
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break eaiae, almost imrnetliarely, witli tlie Limibard invasiim. 
whieh Avresteil a large part of tiie peuin-iula from llyzantiiie rule : 
tile second was brought about by the [lolicy of the Jcoiioela'tir 
emperors,'" which led to enmity between Rome and Byzantium 
and the >ehi->m of the two churches, consummated in TSb: the 
filial blow Came in the capture of Ravenna — the capital of Italy — 
by the Lombard' in T-id. Here ended the fir.'t wave of Byzan- 
tine influence, which had exercised but little artistic jiower after 
the middle of the vii century, except in Rome, for thi' century 
was one of decailence throughout the < h-ient. Then, at the very 
moment when the rise of the Frankish empire meiiaceil the West- 
ern provinces of Lyzantium, the crisis raised up. as it 'o otteii 
does, men epual to the great eiiiergeiicy ; siich men U' ISasil the 
Macedoiiiau. and. later. iXikephorus I’liokas and John Zimiskc'. 
-Vt this time the supremacy over X'enice was 'trengthcneil. Sii-ily 
reconipiered. and a ti’i’eat part of Southern Italy colonized by 
(irceks. After the xi century, when the Ka'tern empire lo't 
irrecoverabl V all its Italian possession'. Byzantine influence was 
perpetuated in two ways; (1) through commerce carried on liy 
the great inaritiiue cities — X eiiice, (3enoa. Bi'a : (21 by the con- 
servative character of the Byzantine colonies, especially in the 
South, which perpetuated for several centuries the various ele- 
ments of Byzantine culture: i3) through emigration. 

Bvzantinism in Italy naturally falls into five sections, which 
taken toii'cther form a netwe-rk extending without a break from 
the v to the xiii ceiitttries. during which time a cousideralile 
jiortion o+' the peninsula was more or less dep.-ndent uprm Byzan- 
tium. Ravenna illustrates this fact very fully from the v to the 
vii centuries, the picture being completed by secondai'y nioim- 
meiits extending from the citit’s of Istria to Rome and ('apua. 
Then follows Ro.ME. a refuge for tb'eeks during the Iconoclastic 
period, and full of monuments by tln'ir hands belonging to the 
VII, VIII and IX centuries. .\t the close ot their acti\ity in Rome. 
S(U TIIEUN Itai.v raised the B\ zaiitine standard when t'alabiia and 
Apulia weri.' colonized in the ix ami x ^■euturies by the Byzan- 
tine emperors and from Sicily, and at the other end of Italy, the 
people of Vexk'K adopted Byzantium as the norm-giver of their 

'"All Italy ru'e attani.-l Lc" il.r Isaiinan betwecii 7'2t. ami 730. 
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(■i\'ilizaTii 111 ’ivlieii it baitan so iJ-i-earlv to expauil at tlia clo'o of the 
X eeiiturv. IjotIi Waiico and ( ’alabria avlTo far nmre (ireek than 
Italian. I’iiiallv. tlie last and liest known di.'jilay of tlio ISyzau- 
tino airistic 't_\le in Italy is in the niosaii-s of the xi. xii and xiii 
eentnries in Sn iLv. Eoine. Veiiiee and elsewhere, by which the 
art 'if |iaiiiting wa> re-fonnded under the direetinii of Ilyzantine 
icon, lyraphy ainl style. 

I 'hall study thc'c plut'O' 'Ueei’"ively, begimiiny with Kax eiina. 


RAVENNA. 

Atrer the paj'tition of the enpiire. during the elo'iiig year' of the 
i\’ eentiiry. wliile Ihuiie lap'cd ti.) the I'ank of a provincial city, 
Ravenna beeaiiie the W'e'tei n capital, aial presei'ved this rank, 
■with evei'-waniiiy jiower. until the final o\’ertlirow of Ryzantine 
rule in 7 ')d. Ifad it lieeii tlie 'cat of a ri'iny powiT. it might 
ha\'e oei oine the Rhleeli of the Sea', taking the pla<'e afterwards 
lield by A'ciiiec. a unit in tlie problem betiire us. it is of the 

utiii.i-t imp'.utauee. Already in the eentuiy it t\’a' far more 
(fieek than [taliaii. After tlie Ryzantine reei.'uniuest in the VI 
century, it 'was the ft't to become thorouc-hly impregnated with 
the !J.uv civilization then taking form in Constantinople. This 
■wa- : 1 h'.‘ expected, as the city was Soon filled with Eastern 
tra.ie!'. and witli Ryzantine troo[is and functionaries, beeoraing 
the piiiieipa! bond between Ea'f and A^est. As Ihivet and 
Jtiehi’'' ha\e already remarked, if we wi'h to understand tvhat 
Ryzantine art wu' from the to the vit centuries, it i' not to the 
East rhat We mii't go. but to Ra\'enn.i, tor the entire ( trieiit could 
hardiy tniaii'h 'Ucli a series as exists in Ra\enna alone. The 
monanienfs aiv merely a tangible sign id a general condition, for 
it appeal's certain that a lai'ge [lart of tin population, the majoritv 
of it' early archbi'liop~ and of it' clergy were of Creek nation- 
ality or dc'cciir. and its ecclesiastical relations were ipiite as close 
with Coii't.intinople as with Konm. The citv had a (Ircck asso- 
ciation oi' Sri, I, III (Iriir/i. ■which must ha\e been foi'ined, as it was 
in Rome, ot' (ireck inhabitant', of which there were large num- 

- 1) Eii I , A'// R/z/ ^ : f </'///'• /t' iifo'/if fiir.n/iiine • }te< in r<-ht ^ r sr'/- 

" ' !' "ini/i lit In jitiiiinif lit: III si'iil jitui'i' i in i tif /• nt ^ rn and hi'' lalur 

LA I'l Jiir.inii/t 
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bfr>. L■:^pe^•ially in llie suburb of Classo, tbe port of tbe oitv. 
Tbore are many jironfs of tbe ^’eueral use of tbe Greek language : 
tlie cbureb ot Kaveiiua was ealletl uUoctpJniJi.i on aeeouiit of its 
claim to be independent of Rome: its catbedral, when built late 
ill tbe TV eentury. received the name "//lo? — Church of 

tile Holy Re^urrectimi : tbe archbishops appear to have received 
their suriuunes invariably in (treek. The city contained a iiura- 
lier of ruoua'teries of <-;reek iiiouks. notably those of S. Maria ad 
Blacheruas and S. INIaria in ('osiuodin. The abbcit or I'liioiirntn 
of the latter iiiomwti rv bad the historic privilege of jjlaciiig the 
mitre oil tile head of every new archbishop in the great liasiliea 
'if S. Lorenzo in Cc'-area. to which a (ireek inonastery was abo 
attached. AVe iau<t believe that Uuvenna rcceive'l extensive 
breek ami lia'teru coli.mizatioii at two period-;; one ci.in'iderably 
la'fore. the other during the Lyzantiiie occupation. Uaveiina ox- 
erci-ed a -troiig (ireeci/.ing influence over a large territory while 
it wa- the resilience of the Ryzautine exandi'. Its immediate 
territoiy was l.ioundcd liy A’cnice on tlie north, by the tluetuatiug 
Liuiibard and Qouian froutiei-s on the west and siiuth : hut its 
artistic intlueuce — always purely Byzantine — had an even wider 
Scope. To it we may attribute the wide spread of the }ieculiar 
style of Byzantine decoration in low relief which began to prevail 
at the close of the vi century over the entire peninsula, a-nd 
which, with modiheations due to artistic rise and fall and to the 
ditfereiit nationality of tbe artists— whether Byzantines or Ital- 
ian- — held sway in Italy until the xi century. A fuller iliscus- 
siou of thi- fact will appear in connectiou with Byzantine art in 
Rome. Except tor a few liarharou- Loiiihard attempts, ami for 
the loiitinuation of the T>atin foi-m of the Koiiian ba-ilica in cer- 
tain provinces, all the liranches of the Fine .Art- in Italy appear 
to have been in tbe llyzantine style or in imitation of it from the 
VI to till' X centuries. 


VENICE. 

I shall merely consider two points: the degrei,' ot I Jvzantiuisiii 
and the reality of the isolation of A'cniiae After ha\ing at the 
Very liec-inning (\i century) jiroved to ISelisariu-, Xar-e-. and 
Longinus their tidelity to tbe einjure — wdiich alway- remained 
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for them the Roman era] lire— it wmihl .'eein a-; if. tii ^t thruugh 
real dejvesideuce a' well as sympatliy. and then from self-interest. 
Veuii-e remained up to the xi century a consistent and more or 
less actual subject of the Ryzantiue empire. Venice ot\’ed her exist- 
ence. her development and her potver to the protection and pi'ivi- 
lege^ granted by the emperors of Constantinojile. She should be 
regarded rather a:^ an Eastern sentinel on Western ■-hore-' than 
as part of the 'West. Wlien iV-pin, the son of Charlemagne, 
attacked the \'enetians. in sn.j, berau.se of their tideliry to Ryzan- 
tium. and threatened their very existenee, their re]ily was : •• It is 
not to thee hut to tlie Emjieror of the Homans that we wii~h to 
belong." A^eniee would not liave been one of the great media'- 
val [lower.s had Ryzantinin not coveted lier with her ]ii'i.)teeting' 
tegi'. encouraged Inu' eommeree by the >:'rantini;' of S[ieeial privi- 
le ges. given her the investitiire of l>almaria. the ]ioss(‘'sio!i of 
which, at the clo.se of the .\ l•cl)tllry. inadc her ipieeii of the Adri- 
atic; and tinally, by the golden bull of Alexi.' I. iu RiSt!. in 
reeomjjense for hel]i against tlie Xoruiaiw. placed her in posses- 
sion (jf the entire eommere-e of the East. Ruring the first five 
eeiiturie.-? of \ eiietiaii lii'tory ( \'i— x) we find that whenever Ryzan- 
tium wislied it she exerei'ed nm:]uestii.)neil j.iower over A'enetian 
affair': requiring A eiietian fleets and triiops for expeditions from 
the tii'jie when they were useel to I’eeover Ravenna from the Lom- 
hard.s. in about 74b. uiitil tliey ttiok so important a part in 
deteating the bold attack' of the Xcu-mans on the empire of 
the East ill IbSl and again in 1147—9. — tlie interveiiinif expe- 
dition.' lieing’ either against the Siiracens " or the Erank' and 
Rerman.', ft is true that a dhtim-t diflerem-e is to be noted 
between tlie heginning and the elose of this ]ieriod, and that 
wliih' trom the vi eentiirv uj> to the early ]iart of the IX Wui- 
ice was an essential part of the liyzantiiie empire; after that 
time lier dependeui'e was really nominal. The doifes, almost 
without ex<-ejitioii. (luring the entire jieriod. received from the 
Ryzantine emjieror.s 'ome title making tliem members of the 
hierarchy ot the Eastern Court, and this title ajqiears hv man}’ of 
them to have heeii liehl in liiglier e.'teem than that of deiite.'" It 

'-Ties would iijiyx-ar to shown hy a niiinher of c-oiiteniporarv dcjcuinents, 
where in some case- the Byzantine title i- plac-U Hist, before tliat of Venetian 
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was also tlie cu>toin for the (logo, shortly after his election, to 
send his son or brotlier to C'onstaiitiiiople, or to go in person, to 
assure the emjieror of his fidelity. Sometimes the son remained 
for qttite a period in the imperial city, and as the dogeship. with 
its association of son with father, in imitation of imperial usage, 
was virtually hereditary during a large ]iart of this pericid. it 
is easy to understand how this familiarity with Byzantium gained 
Ity tlie heir iire-umptive served to strengthen the bonds that 
linked A eniee to the East. It is signiticant that the early doges 
whose rule marked tlu‘ greatest advaitees in Venetian power, the 
(oalhai. the Partecipazi and the Orseoli. were thorough partisans 
of Byzantium. Even the Franks, while they tried to annex 
A'enieo. recognized her ilependenec mi the Eastern emjurte Egin- 
hard. in his annals for the year sll. referring to the destitution 
and eajitivity of doge (Aheleriiis at the hands of the llyzantine 
envoy Arsa[ihius. on account of his treachery, says: iVeyi/i /■ 

dtOYil liOYiOi't Utiit.Oii tti nK >[>ol nn dinii / n't nt tlilri iiiln- 

tor. This very unopposed deposition of doges (.)belerius and 
Beatus by Arsaphius. who came from (.'oiistantinople at the head 
of a Byzantine fieet. and the election of a doge agreeable to the 
emperor, is certainly a striking instance of this dependence. The 
various titles accorded to the doges by the emiierors were: hypa- 

tos. protospatharios, protosebastos. ]iatricius, proedros. protoproe- 

dros. Of these the earliest was that of consul or hypatos. and the 
most freiptently used that of jirotosebastos. It is interesting to 
note that when, in the xii century, AT-nice and tlie Empire had 
passed from friendship to distrust and enmity, the doges de- 
manded and obtained that the rank of should be a 

perpetual a[ipanage of the dogeship. 

Even at an early date Ityzantine intluenee was current in 
A'enetian ecclesiastical spheivs. .After the jiatriarchate had been 
removed from .Aipiilea to (!rado, in conse(|uence of the invasions, 
the man who establisheil it n[ion a firm luisis, and was one of the 
greatest administrators and builders that e\'er occupied the see, 
was a Greek, Elias, who built (e. .ioU) the churches still standing 

and in other easo- the Byzantine title alone is ^iven. Consult Tafkl and Thomas-, 
F('niPs rrrnm Auf^trladarumy Abth. ll. Bd. xil, Tln.il. l: (tLoria. ntl 

Storlcl, vol. II, Cvd. Padui'ano : UuMANlx, SFrlo docnittfditnia di Veyinzia 
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ill (>ra(l<i. Sliortly after the estahlishmeiit of the new \ eiietiau 
hishoprie of < )liv<ilo, in the viii century, it was occiipieil hy two 
fTi'eek'. hotli nanied Christopher. 

The mas' of the j>eople always .showeil their .sympatliy tor the 
Eastern empire as atrainst Loinltards and Franks. Hie 1 ene- 
tiaiis adc>pted tlie (ireek eostniiie and manners, and this went sO 
far that thev were often hy Frank' and Slavs, and even hy I’opes, 
eonfinindeil with the Creek'. 'I'he doge, the nohles. the w'oiiien, 
all dre"ed after the (Jriental fashion. Xot only iva' tlu' citi tail 
of Creeks, hut all the product' of the East were accumulated in 
it' warehouses and palace'. It' churches were coii'ccrated to 
Eastern saints, and the city itself WU' under the patronage of the 
fanioU' (hvek 'aint. Theodore, until the i.\ century, when he was 
superseded hy S. Mark. It' nohles intennarried with (ireek 
ladle', llanlly a citizen hut had travelled on \ mietian vc'Sels to 
the Ka.terii port', ami especially to Constantinople, and hcing 
familiar with it' monument', it' linvuiu'. it' refined and highly- 
organized civilization, held that of the "West cheap in compari- 
son, and v'ere glad that they had escaped the feudal anarchy that 
had overwhelmed every other corner of Europe. The Venetians 
lived real!}- as much in the East as at home. In the Xil century 
there was hardly a town of any size, and certainly not a seaport, 
where the 'Wmetians did nor ha\'e a colony owning a stiVk-t and a 
church, and governed according to its own laws by its own magis- 
trate'— bails or consul'. This WU' the ease throughout tlie l!y- 
zaiitiiie Empire in Europe ami Asia, from Italmatia to Asia 
Minor and the posts of the lllack Sea. and throughout the new 
ami e[ihemL'ral doiii tin of the (frustidct's in .Vvria ;ind Ealc'tine. 
In (foii'tanriiiople tilone there were ten thoustiml resident \'eno- 

tiiiir rich ami haue-hty. Twenty thoii'timl Wmetitiii' tire re- 

jiorteil ;is h;i\ iiig gone to the Eii't to tiside during the \c;ir 1171. 
when .Mtinuel Komneiios orth'red the ini[irisomiient of :dl the 
Wmetiaiis in tht.‘ eitipire. 'flic colonic' reatdieil iit times such 
im[iort;mcc :i' to neces'ittitc the creation of a diocc'e with :i 
bi'hop tippointed by the [tatritirch of Crtnlo. :iml tilso letl to the 
foumlatiou of Jiionasteric'. 

< hving to the tact tlnit no history ot the (Ircek colons tuiterior 
to 12n4 h;i' been ;itteni[)ted. it is not eti'v to :iscert;iin how much 
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(Irerk blond flowed in Venetian veins. ISV may say that there 
were three ways in which it entered into Venetian life. Fiist. 
thrnuirh original (Ireek and Eastern settler-;; second, thrnugh in- 
terniarriag'e? with Vreek women ; and third, through emigrants. 
A number of the original tamilies that fled to the lagoou^. and 
who'c name^ are noteil in the (/Ifi'imiron several are trom 

(dreek centres; ^ucli were the Sal viani from Salrmica, the Cani- 
poli and f'alpini or Albini Alboli from Capua. The tamous 
(-iiii'tiuiani family was of < Ireek origin, and m) were the Candi- 
ani. and. later, the Zancaroli. Semiteeoli. ISizzamani. and a ho--t 
ot' other' who'C names will be found in doiaimeut^ ot the xii and 
xiti eenturie'.' ' In many ca'e' the >ig-ners of thC'e documents 
put theni>elves on record a> (Wrecks by adiling that epithet tc) 
their name: I’etni' (irecU'. I’etrus (ireculo. .lohannes Creco. 
1 ><.uiiinii'n' (M'eeii>. l’hili[)" or khilipiis (ireeo. Ibirtholomeo 
< h'eco. In other >-a'es the f)rin of the name i' a 'uflicient indi- 
cation, for example; I’etru' Sopuhn l)onienicu< .Ma/.arion. Vi- 
tali' Ibi'ilio. l)on'ieniens Xazio. -loaniie' TTieonisto. ^Vurolino 
I’antaleo. .\urius Si'iuulo. .lacopo dTieujutlo. c/c. ( )f even greater 
importance, though less ea'y to gauge, i' the etfeet of the inter- 
marriae'es with (4 reek wisinen. so eommc>n during >everal een- 
turies U' to ^ti'onuiv afl'ect the A enetian ari^tocrai-y. f>ne ot 
the earliest on record is that i.>f the gramVoir of doge Angeh) 
Partecejiazio ((ir rather, accoi’ding to the ancient I'orni of the 
word. Angelo T’articiaco). who married in Constantinople be- 
fil'e fs21. I’erha] tlie most notable was that of .lohn, the 
>on of the e'l'eat iloa'e I’ietro Or'e(,>lo 11. He was 'cnt to ( on- 
'tantinoph' in Innl. at tin.’ re(|Ue't ot the Emperors Ibwil and 
( 'on'Uintine. who nmrried him to tln'ir niera' Mary with great 
pomp, the \(''una' pair beina,’ erow ned witli gc>ld l,•rown' by the 
emperor', and remaining in Coii'tantinojile over a year, together 
with .lohnV N’ouna'm' brother <Uho. who alt^cward' bi,‘canK' doge, 
d'he (ireek wiunan that wu' tlu‘ mo't gO'.'ipral about by the 
niedia'Val writer' is the 'i'tcr of the F.m|ieror Xieephorus iJoto- 
niate'. who married l)oge Itoimmieo Silvo (IdTl— S4). and wa' 
'■o much blameil t’or wearing glovi'', U'ing pertumes. and not eat- 

‘ ' e'on-uh T-\rKL and Tiie\l lyi. ''A. J.ii'iiiiieiit' -■> (lO'iOi. lioti .ta 

I nr,4). I'.d i llTd). TS 
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iiig with lit-r liatiils. but witli fork and spoon. It it- to he 'Up- 
posed that a large }'art of the Venetians who took up their re.si- 
deiR-e in the Eastern empire married Greeks. 

It is hardly prol'able that Greek emigrants affected \'enice 
very considerably until the xi and xri centuries; wc know that 
their nnuibei’s increased immensely after the coinpiest of Constan- 
tinople in 12(14. In fact, the fall of the Eastern capital. 'O far 
from patting an end to Byzantine induence in I'enice. was the 
oecasimi of its increase, especially in the sphere of art. both 
through the great numbers of (treeks and Greek arti't' that 
Hooked to A'eidcc. and the efiect id’ the bringing to the city of tlie 
wonderful art treasures of Constantinople which the A'enetiaus 
were alone in ajipreciating and seeking to save from destruction. 

As Armingaud remarks;'' ‘•Commerce, politics, religion, all 
contributed to faviti' the presence of tlie X’enetians and to protect 
their interests throughout the Ea-itern einjiire. They occupied a 
quarter in the capital, a street in the [U’incipal towns. They 
formed a numerous population, strongly established in the coun- 
try by its riches, it' high connections, and by its private interests 
and atfeetions. but also strmigly attached to the mother country 
liy commercial I'elatiiiiis, the enjoyment of a national legislation, 
the authority of its crmsuls and ambassadors, and the supreme 
juri.sdictioii of the head of its church, which was sufficiently hel- 
leiiized to attain rapid success in (freece but too A^enetiau ever 
to forget Venice.'' 

It We turn from Constantinople to the lagoons, we find a no 
le.Ss strange spectacle ; after the A'enetians of the Hast, the Greeks 
of A enice ; after A eiietian colonization in Gj-eece. the transforma- 
timi of A cuice by the Byzantines, d'he • Ireck colony, so numer- 
ous even now, ha- a very early origin. . . . But the iiresence of 
the (ireeks was as nothing conpiared to their influence. The 
A eiietians themscl\'es seemed almost as Bvzantine as the chil- 
dren of Byzantium." 

Berhaps in no s^ihcre outside of the ai-ristic can this tact lie 

Af T I’, M I Xli.V l I* 1 t't If JI t;.Il 1/ /‘f (If..t l‘f I fit K I)ls Jf I ViC.'C 

niFi- / <Jr'i>'id ilef/iiis le tit hi rfjiuhlhitu in.'^ju'n Ik pri.'ie d& (djti- 

itaniumplr Kii XI1[ 4-‘>I) : puLii4ie(i in Arching!, t/e.s SruKd/ni/nrs 

A lifid K' ri t. 4. pp, 299-44’]. 
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iii(_)re clearly Jeinnn.-^rrated tliaii in tliat of dijilornacy. A* earlv 
a.' the XI century the A'euetian mind, trained by contact with the 
wily court of h'oii.'tautinoplo, had attained to that calm elear- 
sighteilue'5. that secrecy and dhcretioii, that power of observa- 
tion and knowledge of men. that alulity to foresee and provide 
for all contiugencics. which once attained under such eininent 
ina'ters a< the Jlyzantines, became traditional in AAnice for ceii- 
turie> and lay at the root of her success. 

These note' on the relation-; of Venice to liyzantium are neces- 
sarily brief and sketchy; but they are the substance of what 
might be greatly enlargeil upon. The diflerent phase■^ of jioliti- 
cal de}ieudence are tvell illu'tratcil by Lentz'- e— ay,'"' and good 
material is furuisheil by Armingaud. wlut-e work, however, ex- 
tends far beyond j>olirical (pie-tion- into tin- soci:d and commer- 
cial sphere-, and i- not wholly to be relied ip'ou. To tlie-e 
works I refer f u' many detaih. The full f iree of the iutiueiice 
of Jlyzautium can. hitwover. be felt only on a careiiil reading of 
the contemporary documents and the early chronicles. 

This review will make it [ilaiu that, from her foundation up to 
the XIII century. A’enice furnishetl almost an ideal environment — 
so far as there could be one in the AVest — fur the u-e of Byzantine 
art. It was the form of art prevalent in what wa^ to the A^euetians" 
mind the most highly civilized portion ot the world, the form they 
were most accustomed to seeing, and which they iliori lughly appre- 
ciated and under^tood ; while its harmonious, deep (Oriental color- 
ing captivated the natural A^eiietiau color-sense. Ho one can 
serioudy ileny that A'cnetian art was largely Byzantine in charac- 
ter, ^o that it i- not necessary to rehearse the matter here, riie 
onlv dispute could be as to wliether there were many artists from 
the East in A'enice. or whether the cliurches were built and 
doi'orated altogether by A'^onetiaus trained in some cases in Con- 
stantinople. As this is really not ot fumlameutal conseipiencc in 
this impiirv, I shall mention merely some ca-es that are recorded 

£i). Lkxt/, Ih(s VerhoUni'i'^ Vt-nMiif-i \n Ih/ym. u'/ch fft'hi F'lH <h:'> K.rni\'hais 
'>1^ Au'igftng <les newnit'n Anhrhini</eri'>. 1. I f/ifdlg (if.i h)j\a nili> ‘ 

(^publi-ihod in ISlU in Berlin) : II jDtn* ttH /•//<( /c/ \ jaldis- 

Aihcr zn nomi)ieH':r Ablutiujiak^ii ton Bt/M/'Z (piibl, in Buyi uf' i-isrh*-: Zt itsch riTt. 

pp. 64-115). 
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of Greek artists who worked in A’eiiice, beainning with a fact that 
must be regarded as of eoiisidorable importance in the arti'tie 
hi.'toiw of Venice — the construction, at the ex}iense of the FSvzan- 
tiiie emperor and by artists 'Cnt from (’onstantinojile. of the 
church and monastery of S. Zaccharias. The golden bull of the 
Emperor Leo A (814—82(1). giving in-Jtructions tor the erection 
and enrichment of this monastery, has been hist. There remain^, 
however, the decree of l)oge Justinian (827-821'). which I 'hall 
quote as lieing of unusual importance:*" 

•' f •>// ntn lllhll.i if ^1 ! IK f / 111 Illt‘l !> ! / /!> j ' n ij ij / 1 , IJ ^ ^ fi / / II 

J^ii'ix.ii Iitiliil.1 quo m it Ijili jiO.^f /III' I'litili'i ti'ii/if. film il .ml/'U, qiinni 

qi'if I'l'tl'clii.i lifqil.l' 1 jli.^i'-ii/ii.S .A'l rr/ii'i' ji/'i iiii.ltihil ' . qiliil 1 1 jn .] _ 

iViiliiA'iiihi JIiJjiiifiF >1 V^eiii'tiiii'iiiii J )ii !. jH r I'l I'l liif mill III iltiiiiiiii II,, 'll! 
ijiiiiiijiOtLiiti.' i.f jii.'.'iii/if iloiiti/ii /I'.:-'///;/’ hiijii |■llfl,|■i'‘ .'I II if y, /■/',/- 

to/'l.s fiifiil.'i LK'IN Is, /lii't Iiiil/fil i/iifiA III ,11 liriil riiiirm^ii r'l.n Imr 

nil If'li.i.ilfi. I‘i II III I'l I'lfi /I II //I /lie /// 1 l/nfiil^ '! nt /n / n III qiliii] iji't ii/"if^ iijifi^ 
ly.d'i i/i. jii'iijn’iii i:anii.i'il iiiijH'riiili . cf d rii /nl n m qiiml iii'.iif /////,/ 'fiif'im 
CiinCfa 'nu?e.^.iUr 'iU unri .ii re l.l|•||l|lti i/or'i. 7'o/c etiilm nohi'i riHijiiny 
.'JiXTirfl ZueCn rtHi Jiroqi/iifiie it hijiiii 1/1 eri.iei.' ihiiiniii iitqiii. AAnetni. Jfiii'ii.i.r 
poiiiii.i.'in in'e de ve-dmantii Siilrnfori.' it nliii.i reliquiei.ii iiLiirtijrii III im/ji.' 
ad ireJe-iiurn sni'ietnni da.i'i he/f. A'l m ei ^.^n/'iii /ni'nii 

Oq.iil'is (fiai/'i. iiioi.ji.ifro.i, fi'ibi.iif. at eit''i/>' i'qiii.< ea pJereiif. it tijihiij iqit.re 
coi'igi'cgiitii.i iiiiietu iiiet.i.i<:i.iift r irrn .iidatt .iei’iiiyiiini iiiijiu'atory rf .iii'i- 
T'l-Tii /i.ercda'in orareiif. JDt tJie.iiiiiro rii'ei, qiaxl niai'nti.ifa .^au eiirfa 
cai'il bterhi Iiuri.m, et f.iifiOn doininl. qnrul in /.or Inee, iji.X f'l'an },nd i'it , in 
ijiia ciiiih:i’ii .iiilrain. OS'S'C .statuniiihi. T'liin.i'n iji.^aiii eartaiii. in eamera 
nO-ifi'i -[ndatu riihirna.^ at .iemptr iiii'ii'ni m.nt ^ et at nun raJiiil idiqai.^ J,,,e 
dn et re . qnrul dJ.ad inCnUyferiiiin iO.neti Zneenriiir dr idieniiit t/n itiiiirn 
C.Xief eriii.elriietaiii, nisi de ■'I(nefi.>'iini iluinini nu.dri fiii/u rniuriii Lnnd'." 

ihe Emperor Eeo had been (haiti se\a‘ra! vears tvhen dustinian 
became doge in 82 < . l>nt Justinian liad been tor some time in 
Constantinople during the dogesln]> of his father. Agnellus I’ar- 
tieiacus, probably in or before 81!*, was tlien made Ilypatus bv 
Eeo, and may, on his return to \ eiiice, have brought with him the 
emperors bull and his gifts for the monastery which evas to be 
built, mcluding the relies, and was probably then accompanied bv 
the Greek artists then destined by the emperor to erect the church 

''Tapel and Thomas, Funtes rerum Austr. AbtJi. li, Diptoiitnta ef acta, i, Xo. 1, 
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anil, nioiiastery. It ln^-^t be believed that tbe eon>ti’uetion was 
cornmeueed at once, while be was a-'oeiated iu tbe doge-ibip with 
Ms father, for this deeree of s27— 2l-i -speaks of the inonasterv as if 
it Were already constructed.*^ A study of the A^enetian doen- 
ments slntws that this was perhaps the inO't important monastery 
in the city — the place of burial for the doges, of refuge or forced 
retirement of great personages, the parish church of the new city, 
the i.iwner of vast pos-'e>sions. about which it was involved in fre- 
quent di'putes. One would hardly be far from the truth in con- 
jecturing that until the erection of St. Alark’- iu the xi century — ■ 
not a^ a ducal chapel, hut a^ a large basilica- — S. Zaccharia. 
situated as it wa' not far from tbe ducal palace, was tlu‘ mo.-t 
monumental church in the city and influenced the de\ elopment 
of A'enetian architecture, although >o little now exi't> of the early 
church that this must remain a mere conjecture,'' With S. 
Zaccharia liegius a series of .llyzantine monuments iu A eiiicc — 

lialaces. churches, mona-teries onie of which 'till remain. 

Such Were the early ducal chapel of S. Mark's. S. .Fosi-a of Tor- 
cello. S. Oiacoiuo di Kialto. parts of the cathedral of Aktrano. 
many palaces iu the 'tyle of the Ji,' Tarcl'i. and, tinally. 

the basilica of t^t. Mark's itself. 

A notable invasion of (.-freek arti.sts is evidently connected with 
the building and decoration ot S. Alark's in the xi century. At 
that time Greek painters established an a'sociation in A'cnice 
under the patronage of Aghia Sophia, at a house near the church 
of St. Sophia, which had been built in lb20. Some native pupils 
of this guild afterwards seceded, and the disyiutes between the 
original and the l.iranch associations were so vehement in the 
xiit centurv as to require the intervention of the authorities. A 
member of this Greek invasion was probalily the mosaici't I’etrus. 

In iiiy j>aj>cr on Ili/z^riioic lu I rctorrc'd to the ot (rri.'ok 

artists in Veniew, for tin* oivction ofS. Zacoharia, 'oleiy on tin- late anthority of San- 
'i(*vino, not havini: at that tmu* hocomo aware of the oi-iginal docunient u})on whioh 
the as'^^ertion was ha'ucl. 

In his Gci^chichie der Bnuhnnst Bihlhnneryi 1 eneduj'^ (pp. lOl-2'i, Motiik" 
sa\> . ‘‘(^’ 7 ' hf/'t-its ericiihnte ^Tlnckintihunn. soiae eln Sfi/rk des Krexzyanye.'i lui 
zngchoi'igen Xonnen]d<>st('i\ sehr einfnch ah'- Rtnidhoiirn-Aruttden nut Wnr/^-lkapiid^- 
S'Liuleti besiehend^ sekeinen die einzn/eii U*'f>urhfeib,^el iliese^ alien Baxes zu sein." I 
have not nivself examined tin* tower and cloister, and cannot, therefore, jud;^e 
whether Mothes’ rather hold conjecture is probahle. 
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wli<i ill 1100 liegan. according to an iii'Cription. the lansaie decor- 
ation of St. Mark's. In 115o Marcus Indrioineni, a Bvzantine 
niosaieist. worked in Venice, and in the next century Tlieojihanes 
of Constantinople opened a si-huol for }iainting in A'enice. A 
jjaiuter named Theophilus is al-o nientioued at this time. The 
pure Greek -chool continued to rule Venice until the xiv century. 

I .'hall not dc'cribe the Venetian ehurche' and palaec' con- 
structed or decorated in the Byzantine style hetwec!! the ix and 
the XIII centuries; the general fiict' are well known, and I cittild 
add but a few less-known e.xamples. My objei-t is tnerely to 
prove that in Venice such work' were no exotic'. but in harmony 
with the traditions, life and experience of the [)eO})le. 

Cue iiuint remains to be touched u[)on, and that is the i'ola- 
tion of N'eniee front all the rest of Ittily. B there any truth in 
Springer's eonteiition th;it thi' i'olation was such as to prevent 
her trom rtidititing- the Byztintine intinence that h:id 'o posses'cd 
her'.' it seems a' if the ditheulty were rai.seil through a histi.>ric 
misapprehension, through the error of looking at the Venice of 
the ^Middle Ages thii.uigh the eyes of ;i modern man used to cen- 
tralization. and t\'ho has in mind the isolated Venice of the last 
few centuries, and does not realize that in the Middle Ages most 
Italian cities were autonomous. A' a matter of fact, there was 
no city in Mediteval Italy whose connections were so broad and 
general, both within and without the limits of the peniii'ula. 
Before and during the CrU'ades it was the principal port of em- 
barkation for the Grient. the resort of pilgrims and of knights 
from France. Germany and Italy. It supplied all Europe with 
the natural and artistic products of the East, and in turn ran- 
sacked the AVest for products to carry eastward in e.xdiange. Its 
colonies were not only in the ea't. but in the west also, in the 
South of France (c. //., Limoges) and in (lermany. and its vessels 
not only utilized the sea])orts. lait ran up the pilncijial rivers. A 
glance at the hi'tory ami trade of \Vnice during the xit and xiii 
centuries would ratlter lead to the comlusion that Venice was 
-^uiierior to all other Italian cities in her ability to intiuem-e 
others. In the sphere of the Fine Arts, for example, we tind 
records of a number of foreigners working or studying in ’\"enice, 
like the 'culptor Gioiyiam JJf.imo of \Tcenza, the Lombard engi- 
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neer and arcliitect, Xiccoh del Barattkri (xii cent.), the Ferrarese 
painter, Gelasio di Xicolo (c. 1200), the Florentine painter, Andrea 
Taji, the Roman sculptor, Jlarcus (1217). On the other hand, 
A^'enetian artists are found working in distant parts of the penin- 
sula and even outside of Italy. It is probahly they who built St. 
Front at Perigueux, that famous facsimile of San Alarco. A^^e find 
the A^enetian sculptor Marcus Yeaetus working in 1210 at Genoa, 
her later rival. Earlier than that, perhaps in the xi century, the 
scul[)tor Joannes de Venetia carves the main portal of the church 
of S. Alaria in Cosmedin in Rome. Two further examples of 
great importance also come from Rome. During the last years 
of the XII or the first of the xm century Pope Innocent III had 
the apse of S. Peter decorated with mosaics in the Byzantine 
style, each figure acccinpanied by a bilingual inscription in Greek 
and Latin.''* It ap[iours certain that the Roman school itself, al- 
though unsurpassed in decorative mosaics, was incapable at that 
time of producing monumental figured works. Consecptently we 
must look outside of the native school for the mosaicists of the 
apse of St. Peter’s ; and there are only two schools in Italy, both 
of Byzantine origin, to which they can be attributed — the Sicilian 
and the A^enetian.-" Of these we are bound to select the A"'ene- 
tian, on the testimony of a letter of Pope Honorius III, which 
shows that the mosaics still existing in the apse of St. Paul out- 
side-the-walls, of the same style as those in St. Peter, were the 
work of artists from ATmice. This letter was addressed to Doge 
Pietro Zian, on January 23, 1818.-' In it Honorius thanks the 
doge for having already furnished him a mosaici>t, and requests 

Fraiz:meiit^ from this ujisiclal mosaic oi the old basilica still exist in the crypt of 
St. Peter, and I believe in the Christian ^luseum of the Vatican. They had been 
carefully and fully described before their destruction early in the xvi century. 

The Byzantine mosaic school at the monastery ot ^foiite Cassino, C'-tablished in 
the middle of the xi century, had stimulated, an«l in fact re-created the Ftoman 
school of inouumental mo-aic-paintinit duriiii; the lirst part of the xii century, but 
this revival, though important, avus only temporary, and after pn>ducing works at 
S. Bartnlummeo all’ Isola, S. Clemente, S. Maria in Trastevere, S. Francesca Ko- 
mana, etc., it lapsed so compleU'ly that no works ot any consequence were executed 
during the hi'^t forty years of the xii century. 

21 Thi' letter was discovered and published l*y Prof. Mariano Armellini in hi' 
Cro7i(u/(^tta for 1803. See my article on the mosaics of Grottaferrata in the Gazette 
Arche ‘jbjijhiae for 1883. 
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that others he sent to Rome from Venice in order to complete 
the apsidal musaies in St. Paul. Thii:' the two principal basilicas- 
of Rome were decorated by Veneto-Ryzantine arti.'t' : and the 
Roman school c)f tigured mo'aies, which was to produce such 
tine works during the following hundred years, was reiStablished 
by this means. There is every reason to accept tlie substantial 
accuian-y of A'asari's statement that Andrea Tati learned mosaic- 
painting in A'enice of the (Jrcck Ap<dlonio' : at all e^■ent^. we 
may bcliex'e that the Tuscan mosaic scho()l of the close of the xiii 
century teas merely an otfslioot from the A'enetian. 

In my artii-le on Ryzantine artists in Italy. I spoke of certain 
Ryzantine elements in the catliedral of I’i^a. and referred to the 
doubtful nationality of its principal architect, Ruscheto, A' the 
form and the meaning of thi' artist's name ha\'e given ri'c to 
much conjecture, and as it has. I believe, not been noticed to 
occur ehewhere. it is iutere.-ting to tind it in a A'enetian docu- 
tnent of the XI i century, under the form BuicJ".-- and thi' gives 
m(.)re likelihood to my 'Uggestiou of the P.yzantine training of the 
]’i.san architect. In tlie same article tlie I'aintings of tlie Bizza- 
mani family of Otranto are mentioned; and this name is, T find, 
that of a lamily of A'enetian (Jreeks noted in the xu century, and 
it 'ciuo' likely that even at that time there may have been 
painters among them, for they are mentioned a' cmistriicting the 
church of St. Luke, the titular saint of the painters, and aLo the 
building fill' the hou'ing of the corjioratiuii of (di'ct'k painters 
(.v f). 1147). 

SOUTHERN ITALY. 

It i^ 'll’ should be a com nmn place, that tsicilv and Southern 
Italy, except f n- Mime Lombard citie.-'. were eS'entially dreek 
lauds during the early Aliddle Age'. Sicily, lic'ide a spriideling 
of Lombards, had but two .-hi'ses of inhabitants before the Xor- 
nian comiUCst — (Ireek' and Arabs. Calabria was peO}iled bv 
< b’eek'. Tho majority of the eitie' of Apulia were founded in 
the X and X] centuric' by and for <4roeks. L\ en <Lieta. almost 

ThU jL/vo t/., ^Yas an officer of the Tera.tian Tl*.et that inutinied at Ahvdo- in 
ll'-L. and the document ■vvhifh liie offieer-? 'ji^ried. who cluhhed lom-ther on this 
ca'ioii to ]My th'-ir •'Paiiien, it; sii^i.r-d fA' a eoii^idciuhlH nnmher of (.-ri'i-ek iiuiiie- 
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at the gates of Itoiiie, as well as Xaples and other cities of Cam- 
pania, were preponderatingly (Ireek. It wamld he a waste of 
time to show in detail the vicissitudes of this development and 
the artistic side of it. Lenormant, Diehl, Dattiibl and a numher 
of Italian specialists have studied parts of the suhject, and have 
proved easily enough that Dy/.antine art enjoyed here every facil- 
ity for free development in the midst of the mo't coiigenial en\i- 
roiiment. In the prO'ent paper this part of the suhject niu-t he 
taken for granted. The main prop of the aiiti-l>yzantini'-t' is 
Dome, and Rome will therefore he my main ohjective : lor if 
Dome falls, what is left 't 

ROME. 

Among the argument' employed agaiu't the 'treiigth of Ryzan- 
tinisui in Italy, none is more prominent than that ha'ed ui'ou the 
antagonism of Latin Rome to everything Hyzantine. Such an 
argument seems at first 'ight well-groundctl. The 'plit between 
East and 'iVest on the epte^tion of image-worship, the 'chi'm ho- 
tweeii the two churches, the transference of the political allegiam.-e 
of Italy and the papacy from the Eastern cmperoi'' to the Franks 
— all these are due directly to Rome and the papal policy. .Vnd 
yet the fallacy of these reasons is almost 'clf-e\'ideiit. In the lii-'t 
place, the persccutiitn itf image-wor'hip was a uiatter of impiu'ial 
policy, not of popular feeling; and the immeii'c majority. Loth of 
the clergy and of the people thr(.Mighout the < frieiit. were in hcarr\' 
sympathy with the attitude of the Roman Rontitf'. whii li ma\ 
even he 'aid to ha\'e Strengthened rather than relaxed the liold of 
Byzantine iutlucuce on Italy, c'pecially in the field ot art. tru- ir 
hrought to the pieiiin'ula 'Warius of Byzantine arii'ts. Then 
it must he rcinemhered that among tho'c- popi/' who -tooil no 
strenuously for image' ami f u’ the 'Upremacy oi' Rome there wei'e 
Dreeks and ( )riental'. and that in <fivek land' thert were -till 
many adherents to the We'tern t'hureh. The tran'f-rence ..if 
political alleuiaiii e was scion < oiinterhalam-ed hy the intlueiice ot 
the nnniei'otis Grei-k ccilonics and mona'terics e'tahli-hed in S. uitlj- 
ern Italy during and after the iconocla'tic per-eciiTion (\iii-xi 
'•eiit.'n in addition to the monasteries estahlijhed in Dcune itself. 

IMueh is made of the continuity of the Roman rra.lition from 
■ lassie times. In illustratiim- this fact in the domain .if art. for u' 
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late a period as the xii century. Prof. Springer uses the identity 
of the decorative mosaic system use<l in the Sicilian churches with 
that of the Roman monuments as his strongest argument in 
favor of Rome's victory over Ryzantiuni. even in her stronghold 
of Sicily, as S(jon as the Xorman conquest had freed the popula- 
tion from the fetters of Ryzantine tradition. Ample proof will be 
given in this article — for the first time, I believe, — that this beau- 
tiful system of decoration is, after all, not Roman, but Byzantine 
and Oriental in its origin, and that if it proves anything it proves 
that Byzantine art held sway even in Rome itself 

And yet, while it is perfectly natural that the strength of the 
Roman tradition should be constantly urged, it may be askeil : 
IPas there an unbroken Roman tradition ? If it could be proved 
that a large Byzantine element was introduced at any time so as 
to form an integral part of tile Roman development, in various 
forms of civilization, this theory of the radical opposition of the 
two would lie no longer tenable. 

Up to the VI century the Roman tradition may be regarded as 
unbroken. AVhatever Breek element had found a home in it 
was a common inheritance of East and AVest before the forma- 
tion of a distinct Byzantine type of civilization, and yet this 
Greek element was sufficiently powerful to aftect the stream of 
Roman development, (dreek was the sacred language, the lan- 
guage of the church from the beginning, and it remained so, 
more or less, until the xr or xii century. Greek ideas were 
most influential in literature, in liturgy, and in artiftic types and 
subject^-.-* The ab.-^orption of this element was. however, complete, 
and the tradition thus established was not diAurbed until the VI 
centurv. Ilnriiur the fii’-t decades of this centurv there were signs 
of closer union with Byzantium. The Arianism of Ring Tlieo- 
doric the Botli led to a rapprochcniaU between popes and em- 
perors. and this was shown when Pope .Tohn It 'went to Constan- 
tinople in .32.3. whei-e he was received with great honor, and 
crowned Justin emperor. The colonies of Alexandrians, of Syri- 
ans and of Greeks in Rome tvere reinforced, and churches were 
built ill honor of Eastern saint-. A typical monument of this 
sort is the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, in the Forum. 

E. //•, uf Chri-t and sene': of bildical CGiiipoTition.s. 
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built by Pope Felix IV (526-30) in honor of these great twin 
physicians, stayers of plague and pestilence — the Christian _.Escu- 
lapii, famous throughout the East. Gregorovius says : “ The/j 
Tecewed an honor iclnx-h hud. been, untd. then, nsevced vn Jdome to 
Hornun martyrs alone.'' 

IVith the introduction of Eastern saints .came that of the Byzan- 
tine style, just then in process of formation, and preparing itself 
for its great achievement at St. Sophia. The sculpture> of the 
ciborium and parapet in S. Clemente at Borne, executed between 
514 and 535. are convincing proof of the prcseiu-c of Byzantine 
artists in the city. Then came the Byzantine inva-^ion. and the 
eightceit years that elapsed between the coinpiest of Sicily by 
Belisarius in 535 and the la.-t heroic stand of King Teias agaiu>t 
Varies in 553. were years that lironght Borne — the centre of this 
contlict — into the dust, laid her in ruin", and >o decimated her 
jiopulation that at one time it was reduced to tive humlred citizens, 
and for forty days the city was tenanted only by aniniaK. The 
so-calleil deliverance of Italy lyv Justinian^ generals from the 
Goths, who had 'hown themselves kind mastei-s and pi’otectors of 
the arts, was productive of greater ruin than the invasions of 
Alarie's Visigoths, Attila's nun>. or Geiiscric's Vandals. 

IVheii a remnant of the scattered and decimated population 
crept back to their fallen city, they found themselves led. by the 
force of circumstances, to place themselves under the rule of a 
Byzantine governor whom they and the [K)pes were obliged to 
welcome as the only protection against barbarian invasions. 
Borne had in)t been for nearly two centurie> the ea[iital of Italy, 
nor was it as yet the seat of a jiajiacy [lolitieally powerfid. so that 
its re-population was slow ami acectm [dished largely by means of 
foreign blood — of (ireeks and < trientaB, and even of Xorthern- 
ei>. Such had lieen the mortality that the senatorial chi'S had 
ceased to exist. All traditions were broken. Men were no 
longer called by name after the elaliorate Boman fashion, but 
merely by their givmi Christian name, after the Greek manner. 

'^*1 'hDuld (|uality this •itateineni hy ivtVmiii; t<» smuib earlier in-'tances of 
churches dedicatetl to Eastern Saiiit'^. Such wa*' the chuix-h of St Meniia^, on the 
O'tian AVay, founded in the iv or v eenturv l>y a ct>rporatit»ii of Alexandrian';, and 
the church of St. Plioka-?, of wh«»in Asteriu-?. Bishop ot Amabca, a'-';ert> that he was 
as much venerated in Koine U'; Peter and Paul. 
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anil tliis ca'tiiig away of so universal and radical a cu'toin is a 
type of the eomilete idiange in every s}ibere. The eentnries that 
followed, though thev witnessed a gradual reeu})eratioii and knit- 
ting together, were in many way-i grievous, and only at the i-lo^e 
of the VIII century did Rome raise her head again. It was irk- 
some to he under the yoke of .servants of an enipei’iir of another 
land. Thi- feeling i' well ex]ireS'ed in the -■ Lament f u’ Rome." 
written at the time, and which hegins with the lines: 

Xohilihus ipiondam fueras con-triicta patroni' 

Suhdita nunc 'crvis. lieii nude. Roma ruis 

Deseruere tui tanto te tempore rege.s 

Ce.s.-^it et ad (iraeeos nomen heinoniue tuus. 

This Byzantine domination, after heing initiated hy Belis.arius 
;ind Xarse^. was tirnily e-tahlislied wlieii. in answer to the pi’ayei's 
of Italian", the lhu[ieror Tiheriiis decided to semd an exarch and 
tin army. It ta\’oi'ed the introduction into the waste jilace" of 
Rome of a large share of Byzantine elements. AVe have had in 
Rome it'clf a recent example of what may then have taken }ilaee 
on a "inaller "Cale. IVlieii the Italians entered Rome in 1870. 
and made it their capital, there came an inrushing flood ofXorth 
Italian" and Tuscans, especially men filling government otiice.s. 
the military and hangei>-on of variou" type.s : and this invasion 
amounted, after a shoiu while, tii nearly one hundred thousand 
persons. ^Vltliough we cannot estimate even ap}>roximately the 
]M)pulatioii Ilf Rome in the "ccond half of the vi century, the new 
Byzantine eleiueiit must have heeii "trongly felt. Thi" clement 
con"isted ot a considcral lie numher of dignitaiic" lielonging to the 
Byzantine hui'cancracy and military "vstem. a gari’ison which 
ikweloped into an iiipiortant institution — tlm Roman armv — .a 
coimidcralilc hody nf monk", a large element in the higher elei’c'v, 
and a nucleii" ot a\'eragc citizens engaged in commerce, trade, 
industry or letters, tilling a good-sized ipiarter of Rome on and 
about the .Vveiitine. along the hanks of tin' Idher. Burimr the 
two centuries that tollowed Rome wa." without civic [iro"pi.‘ritv 
and it may he said that its activity was in great luirt centred in 
the great mona"terics that arose on all sides, of which the more 
important "cem to have heen (Ireek. The immediate introdiic- 
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tion and lasting preponderance of fTi-eek names in contemporary 
documents prove the sweepaiig nature of the ne\v immigration. 
The incoming Greeks were not. after a while, regarded as strang- 
ers, as were the Lombards, Saxons and Franks, but as merely 
another branch t>f the Roman stock. 

It must be realized that at this time (vi cent.) the Byzantine 
civilization was and for several centuries remained the only com- 
plete Christian civilization. What was there outside of Byzan- 
tium but the rude Franks, Lombards, Saxons and Germans? 
Where in Italy, if we except the Benedictine order, can we find 
during the vii or viii centuries a centre of culture that does mh 
call Byzantium it> fountain head ? 

In studying the vici^situdes uf Borne after the miildle of the 
VI century, it would be convenient to take it up from diilereut 
points of view, ^uch as (1) the monasteric' : (’2) the papacy and 
secular clergy: (o) the ecck-ia^tical and civil admini'tratioii ; (-4) 
church liturgy and musi<-: (o') language and cU'tom'- of the peo- 
ple : (t!) the arts and industries. In view of the limited space at 
my disposal, only sugge>tive and typical facts will be mentioned. 
The subject deserves a volume. It ha- never been touched. 
Gregorovius. in his voluminous history of Mediietud Rome, other- 
wise so admirable ami complete, eecins to be puite unconscious 
of the facts of Rome's Byzantine transformation. 

BYZANTINE MONASTERIES AND CHURCHES IN ROME, 

The Byzantine monasteries in Rome were the mo-t pu'ominent 
centres of Byzantine influence — in religion, in snriety. in litera- 
ture. in art, and on the penple at large. They extend in an 
unbroken line from the vi to the \i and xii centuries. Their 
study naturally precedes everything eLo. The churches attached 
to them and those which were built and decorated for the use of 
the Greek colony naturally gave emplox'inent tn Greek artists, as 
is jiroved by the remaining works themselves, and thus became 
the models for native artists. In the Fast the monasteries had ac- 
puii'cd such enormous power during the vi and vn centuries as to 
excite the jealousy of the enpierors. The Fastern monks soi>u 
aceptired a strong foothokl in Rome, certainly as early as the 
middle of the vi century : and it is evident that a gocedly ptai- 
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portion, po.'sibly even a large majority, of the monasteries estab- 
lished in the city from that time up to the close of the ix century 
tvere inhabited by Greek monks. Among the earliest cvere the 
Svriaiis (who furnished also several popes), noth whom the mon- 
astic life had become a passion, and whose monasteries were 
spread over the entire East, from the desert of Scete in Egypt to 
the establishments of the Aestorian monasteries in China and 
India. 

Hoetiani/rn . — According to the Lihcr Porifit!raV.<. one of 
these Syrian Xestorian monasteries in Home was broken up by 
Pope l)onus (676-78), the monks being distributed among other 
monasteries; PI"' rej/j/crJ m ni'be Pninn, 'n niitnastci'i.n <jii' njijhlJatih' 
IBott'Uti'i. //lo/Kii'-JiOv ijtio-i I'i’i' ibrersn iiiiiniiMtru't, 

dtcifid : '/' 'I'l.O pi'ili'dirfi'i iili'inHSttriO //(a/atr/c'S (/(.>•/(/////."’ 

S. Jlui't'i in Srhida Graeru . — It is probable that Greek monks 
were pilaced at S. Alaria In Si'-hoJn <TiVt'<-n or (.riv.u-or'i.in. called after- 
wards S. Maria in Cv-^incJin. before the close of the century. Its 
foundation in the vi century is confirmed by some early sculp- 
tureil decoration of its jierii.id. It was early given to the great 
association of Greeks estaldished in this quarter of the city and 
became their main centre. It is mentioned soon among the 
diaconal churches and l.iy the Einsiedeln itinerary in the viii cen- 
tury,-'^ and near it arose the building which was the place of 
as.sembly of the .icholn. the ihace wliere were taught ecclesiastical 
music, the copying ami illuminating of .ms.s. and the practice of 
vari(Uts other arts. In 7-32 it was given to Creeks who had fled 
from the iennoclastic persecutions. 

S. Sn/ia . — The church and monastery of S. .Saba were built for 
r-ome Greek Basilian monks who came from the monastery of this 
name in -lerusalem at some time during the vi century, probably 
after the middle, as S. Salm was not canonized until 0:32. In the 
Hc.-^cJireihnnij Pom.i (21I-'!), it is a.-'Serted to have been built for the 
Greek monks by I’ojie llonorius in c. 6:30. It was calleil Gdht 
nora. probably to distinguish it from the parent Tnonastery in 

ro wtj by it" uutiic. tnonusteriG m Hitfiinmiin or HuefhuKt , to retVr 

thk* founJation ot tbi" riionu"t*irv to tho family of th<* Boethiu", the advent of 

the Syrian niunks nii^ht be placed early in the vr century at the latc'^t. 

Indf per schnhhn qrnrou'uiyi; ihi in sniisira ecclei'in ^raen/ru/n. Cf. Armel- 
Lixi, Le cdiese dl lluma, pp. S‘Jl— 2. 
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Jerusalem. .Joliaiines Diaconus mentions it in liis life of Gregory 
the Great. Its importance is evident from the Lihcr Puiitifcitlis : 
in 767 the usurping pope Constantine, and the leader of his party, 
the Chartularius Gratianus, were both relegated to this monas- 
tery. Cattaneo-’^ finds archseological reasons, independent of 
historic data, for assigning the original church to this date in 
the style of a capital in the left aisle, of the proto-Byzantine style, 
similar to the one at S. Maria in Cosmedin. The monastery was 
given to the Order of Cluny in 1144, 

*S’. Cemruj in Pnhitiij. — Intere.•^ting although perhaps the smallest 
of the early Greek estahli>hments was the church of S. Ccsareo 
on the Palatine, called Ecch.-^in G. <.'t‘.>/(rii in. PaJntio, which is 
known to have liec-n the imperial Byzantine chapel of the city 
as early as 004, iu the time of i*hoka>. Here were iilaced the 
images of the enpicrors >cnt from Con.-tantinoplc, and attached 
to it was one of the earliest Greek monasteries of Pome, called 
JlcniunUri'iin S. (.'acsnrii ijromii'nia. Here the Basilian monk S. 
Sal.ia the younger recei\’ed hospitality when he came to Pome 
(9S9-91), sent by the pati-ician of Amalfi to < >tlio III. The 
choice of this church for the honor of receiving the imperial por- 
traits was probably made in the time of Xarses, and the occupa- 
tion of the monastery by <4 reek monks was contemporary if not 
earlier.-' 

H. Anastaiia . — Passing from the monasterie•^ to the churches of 
the VI century, we borrow from the Abbe Pnche^ne what he says 
of S. Anastasia. The church of S. Anastada. at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, where it approaches the Tiber, was >0 close to the 
port that it was the first church met with by travellers coming 
from Africa, Constantinople and Alexamlria, and before the foun- 
dation of S. Giorgio in Vclabro in the vri century was the church 
of the Wlabruni. In the earliest list of Roman churches known 
it takes third rank, immediately after the Lateran and Liberian 
basilic.-as — the two cathedrals of Pome. Resiile this, it was the 
custom from before the time of Gregory the Great to celebrate 
three masses on Christmas day at Maria IMaggiore, S. ,\nasta- 

L archlttetur/i in Italin dal YD al ND f>eci>Io. pp. oS-oO. 

Dui’HESXk, Bnllt'tiii Critiqur, IfSS-j, Oct. t-j, pp. 41T-C4 ; '•/. De Ko.^si. Ball. 
Arch. Crid, 1884-S.3, p. 143. 
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and S. Peter. The importaiiee thus given in iiuiiiy wavs to 
this ehurcli is dne to the fact, that it wa> long the only and re- 
mained the }irineiY>al ehnreh of the central pnarter of Rome, of 
the Palatin. the Forum, the Port and its vicinity. The churches 
that were one by one founded in this quarter since the vi century 
were always eliapeP. especially diaconal chapels, and no other 
presbyterial /dc/c.s comes to comj)ete with the old tHnhi-s A/m-Aa- 
si'i.. It remains the parish church of the entire quarter. Xow, 
this quarter attained to great importance during the Byzantine 
})eriod. Xot only did its jiopnlation increase to the detriment of 
the other parts of the city, but it included the Palatine. The 
former imperial palace was tlie seat t>f the government, the resi- 
dence of the statf. tlie centre of the r.irri-ifii.i lionKinni. that mili- 
tary body wliieli, after tlie disajipearaiice of the Senate. rei‘stab- 
lished an ari-^toeraey at Pome. Doubtless in the palace itself 
there was a sort of (.itticial sanctuary, tlie church of S', t 'c.svo'i e, in 
■which the imaa'es of the emjierors were preseiwed. But S. Cc'a- 
reo wa- but a cha[iel. The real parish church of the I’alatiit was 
S. ^Vnastasia. 'I'his church was }ilaced. so to speak, at the junc- 
tion of the seven ecclesiastical regions of Rome. Hence the 
crosses carried in procession on the great Jto.tiofi days — one for 
each region — were ke]! at S. Anastasia. Both .S. Pe'areo and 
S. ^Vnastasia were privileged beyond all other Roman churches 
(except S. Maria MagHore and the Lateran') a^ starting-places for 
the great pi'ocessions. d'heir decay l.iegan with the fall of the By- 
zantine power, and is evident in ix century.-' 

,S'. (jiiiiynj in Yci'ihrii . — The role of the church of S. (tiorgio in 
A elahro is well defined by M. Pattifol. This church, founded 
late in the vt or early in the vii century, is closelv connected 
with the rise of Pyzantine influence in Pome, for S. (feorgc- was 
the nio-t popidar of all Fastern saints. Xot onlv while Pome is 
governed hy a Byzantine duke and the Holy See occupied bv 
(ii'eek Popes, hut even lati‘ 1 ’. when distracted hetweeu the ISvzan- 
tine and the ( arloviugian power-, the Pomau ('hurch continued 
to e.xercise tiuor and hospitality to the Greeks .Jatfe, Xo. 

buhl. and. for iiistauce, to ask protection of the ilrui, tones 

of Pasil 1. Under Zacharias (741-.3d) the head of S. George 

L. Duuhk-sXE, fU VEf Frau'^ai.^^e, vir flsST), “j, p. 387 setp 
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■\vas brought to the Lateraii, and was transported with great 
pomp to his diaeonal church in the Velabruni. Henceforth its 
iniinence and riches increase immensely. Houbtless it is not tlie 
seat of the schula Graeconon (^like S. Maria in Cosmedin). neither 
is it a diaeonal church officiated by Greek monks (like S. Anas- 
tasia) — at least there is no proof of this; but the Greeks were 
buried liere as in a church belonging to them, and it had as 
its rector an archpriest who was at a certain time (Ireek. This is 
proved by a small group of llyzantine inscriptions still existing 
there. Two lengthy inscri[>tions compose the epitaph, which was 
written for hiinseif by the archpriest .lohn, born under tiie Yion- 
titicate of .lolin VllI (!s7--8'2'), giving an account of his life.*" 

G. Amh-rd (III C/irniii Sc'i'iri . — The monastery of S. Andrea, 
founded by Gregory the ( ireat in his }>.iternal house on the CHrii.s 
iSraiirlA was within the Greek ipiarter, and from the beginning 
contained (Ireek monk-:. I'lie name of its first abliot was Ilila- 
rion (r. o7tM. certainly a Greek. Its third abbejt, Maxiniianus, 
became bishop of Syracuse — a sign of probable Greek nation- 
ality — and died in obo. IVhen .Tohaniies Diaci.mur wrote hi< life 
of Gregory it was in Greek hands. l)ecause he calls its abbot by 
the title hejiiiiicii. This was under I’ope John Till (872-82'). 
This monastery was long among the most important and infiuen- 
tial in Rome. 

S. Lurid iJe Bci'diis dinl tlr doiii'is A/'-S'V/c. — The monastery 
called Hcreiidfi^. or more usually dr i?w<«b's, received a colony of 
Greek monks before 649. as Duchesne notes in his edition of the 
IJhi r Lontifirdh.-- ('ll, p. ;10'). It appears soon to have aepuired 
consideralile importance. IVhen the Council in Trnlht was held 
in Constantinople in 68<t— Si. one of the Roman delegates was 
George, a priest and monk of the monastery of Reiui' or Rena- 
tn--. It is interesting to note that the emperor had a-ke.i Rope 
Agatho to send to the Council four abbot-, one from each of four 
llvzantine monasteries (€k 8e reaerdpeov livi^avrian' povaar^piuip 
SKaaTOV povaaTTiplov djdjSdha^; Teaaapad)- The pO]ie sent Thco- 

Insi-i'ipih'ii^ lUlznntiitCs (/# Saint nn I'E/ahrt;, par M. Pierkk Ba I'T l- 

FuL, ill Mi lanp^’.'^ ilf ! Kc Fr.. vii ilSSTi. 4VJ. 

Carini, ('/ iiincheifn mpitlia 'W niona.'^tcrij di S A/iilrea nd i:la''nn scaon. pub- 
lished ill It tMurafurl^ ll, p. o. 
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plianes. the Itiijauien of tlio inonasterv of Baias in 8ieily. George- 
of the moiiasterv of Renas in Rome, and Conon and Stephen, 
p^ie^t3 and monks of the monastery ot the dorujLi Ar.iiri<t . also in 
Rome. These pa.-sages are interesting, as showing that the 
Byzantine monaWeries in Rome were noted as early as the vii 
century. I am unable to say whether the monastery called dohuis 
Arsk-ia is to be identilied with any one of the monasterie-; of my 
list. 

S’. jEra-rmo . — Pope Adeodatiis (G72-C) ap]iears to have been a 
monk in the monastery of S. Erasmus on the C'oelian. lie added 
many building'- to it, and placed there a congregation of monks 
and an abbot. Tliat these were Greeks appears from several 
jiassages of the Ldtcr r.'//.. in the life of Leo 111 (7it5- 

810j. where the hiii'ime/i is mentione<l. It was taken from the 
Greek monks by Leo I'll, who gave it to the Benedictine monas- 
tery of 8uhiaco by a Imll of OoN. 

There are several Greek moiia^'teries the date of wlio^e founda- 
tion is not kno-wn, but a> there is no reci.ird of their existence 
until the VIII century, it is safe to a'sume that they were among 
tho^e founded in eonse<iuence of the tvliolesale monastic emigra- 
tion Avhich took place from the Eastern provinces of the Byzan- 
tine Empire during this century, as a result of the repressive 
policy of the Byzantine emperor.s. 

The Syrian Pope Gregory III (731-41) built, according to the 
Ldju’ Po/ititicfdis, two monasteries: that of SS. .John the Evangel- 
ist and the Baptist, and S. Paneratiu.'- near the Lateran. and that 
of S.'^, Stephen Laurentins ami (fhrysogonus, by S. Cn.-ogono in 
Tra-'tevere. It is not certain whether tliey were occupied at frst 
by Benedictines or lla.-ilians. 

SS. Sti pill n iiiid Si/lrt'.'</i r . — I’aul 11 ( 7-')7— bS) erectc'd the monas- 
tery of SS. Steplien and Silvester (S. .Silvestri,) in Capite), with a 
magnifeeiit church, and tilled it nitli (ireek monks. The words 
U'Od are interesting, as they connect the (ireek monks -with 
church music : idii e! iiniiiaiduiraiii coiKircipdidinm ciiii.ifdth'ii.^. ijrece 

fir { 171 vlifi : Sril rf m 77\i>ii(mf(trLn }\ii iirtl A’/’Rsm/ sltxi/i i/ii 

Ceho c/t i^U‘> roncreii'^sp ctsas est prpthrtus snin-t'iashnns ixirfi e'lifi- 

da a>i<jin>-‘aiadi^ et rmiHa ihi pracdia citnqaisidt. et in dta ^ua ubbateni et congreqa- 

ilO)lPf/l ihldt/n L/lstitnii. 
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modulationis p.mbnodle eynoidam esse decrevit, ahiue Deo . . . hiades 
statuit joersohciidas. In the further passages in the Liber Pon- 
■tijicalis, where an account is given of the establishments of Greek 
monks, the perpetual chanting is mentioned in every ease but 
one ; whereas this is not so generally done when monasteries are 
spoken of that were not peopled by Greeks.®^ This question relating 
to church music is one to which reference will be made in greater 
detail at a later point. 

Other ^Monasteries of YIII Ceatary. — S. Gregorio, S. Prisca. S. 
Palbina. — Other monasteries were founded in this century. The 
report of the Homan council under Pope Stephen HI (768-72) 
mentions the Greek monasteries as a class when it describes 
the opening session: pre.-^ente .... pontijice .... considentibas 
. . . episeopis . . . adsante etiani Anxistasio archidiacono et canctis rell- 
pi.osis Dei famidis tani latinoruni moikisteriorton rel graecornni cyno- 
rioram atgue proeeribns eceksiae et cuncto ckro, optimatibas etiam hiiV- 
■tiae sea cancti exerdtas et onestora.iii cirinni et canctae generalitatis 
popido.” This passage is a good example of the enumeration of 
the ditterent classes into which the population of Rome was divided. 

Among these establishments is the nunnery of S. Maria in 
Campo Jlartioj^ also called aS'. Gregorio, because it possessed the 
body of S. Gregory Xazianzen, brought to Rome in the viii cen- 
tury. In the XII century Cencius Camerarius calls it S. Gregorio 
praecoruin. This nunnery was probably important for the pro- 
duction of ecclesiastical vestments and hansings in Oriental stvle. 
such as were then so popular everywhere, especially in Rome. 
Other monasteries were those of (1) S. Prisca on the Aventine. 
which was taken from the Greeks in 1002; (2) S. BaJbina, whose 
jirior had the privilege of reading the gospel in Greek in the 
papal chapel on Resurrection day. 

S. Prassede. — In the following century the most important 
foundation was that of the sumptuous establishment erected in'xt 
to the church of !S. Prassede by Pope Paschal I (817-24). The 
Liber Pont ijicedis says : Gonstruxit in eodeni loco a I'lndamentis ceno- 

Oni; doubtful c:ise is that of S. Cecilia, where Pope Paschal placed a congrega- 
tion of monks pi'o qtiothllanis landihus . . . the nocinqiie ommpoteuti Domino decao- 
iandis. 'We cannot tell whether these were Greek or Benedictine monks. 

Gregorovius says (ii, 284) that it was founded in 750 by fugitives from Con- 
stantinople. 
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biurn quod et Korniue sunctue Prajtdis vii'ipnl.^ iduhird; m quo et 
sniictiiiii griiecoi'Uni coni/rtgijttoiit ui (idqrequits, (piae da' uoctuque qrece 
'tiii.id.ulatiOnis pialniodle luuilti . . . sedidt pei’Solrt'iont udi'odu.''it. This 
munasterv was given to regular canons hy Aiuistasius IV in o. 
1153. In this passage emphasis is again laid on the singing of 
the (-treek monks according to the (jrah p.<id,iiodg. 

SS. Stephen and Cassiaiia .^. — shortly afterward Pope Leo IV 
(847—55'), in restoring’ the monastery of SS. Stephen and C’assi- 
amis at S. Lorenzo, tilled it with (li-cek monks, also spoki-n of a^ 
proficient in psalmody, in the text that relate' this fiet.’’ 

Other JZojia.elei'a i of is and x niitafne, — The cessation ot the 
Iconoclastic persecutions did not put an end to the iiuauidng of 
( ireek monks ; and this was owing partly to the fact that restrictive 
laws were still in force against mona'tici'in in tlie Hast, and 
}iartly t<.) the iiitlux due to the (ireek colonization ot Southern Italy, 
which atfected even Lome. <.)ne special |ier'ecutlon wa' that of 
Leo the Armenian (Sl.’l-:i()). S. Ana Imd a monastery in 
(.■ireek hands. S'S'. ^-^lo i Pi.iinjnein was one ot the latC’St im- 

}«jrtant foundations. In 977 it was handed o\-er hy Pope Bene- 
dict Vil to the exiled Sergio<, metropolitan of Darna'cu-. and in 
it \vere both Ba-iliaii ami Benedictine monks, some of ■whom 
became very famous mis-iunaries. 

Gi-i.Jtaftrred". — (ii’eatest of all these later fanndations -was the 
fanii ms Basilian monastery founded at the gates of Rcjme. in If/ otta.- 
ftrratn. hy S. Xilus of (.'alabria. This man, the tnost noted of all 
the (Ireek monk' of Southern Italy, after a journey broken at 
more than one }ilace. notaldy near (Monte ('a^siiiec where he and 
his followers 'taid for 'onietime. came to ( iruttaferrata in the hut 
year' ot the ,x century. I’hi' mona'tcry 'oon became a centre of 
learning ami ait. exerting great influence upon the culture of 
Boiiie dui'ing the \i ami xir ei-ntiiric'. 

This eiinnmration ami classifieafion of (ireek monastei'ic- is 
doiibtles' tar from eoinpletc. It i' sutliciciit, howeviu'. to lawdlu- 
tionize our precom-eived ideas ami to s^u'Ve a- a basis tor a stml\' 
of the iiiHueiiec of ILz.tiitium in ditfei-ent bramlu" of culture. 

’/.Cl-/* I /// I'f X'l'Ci,,. ]fi rr,iifii 'Hiu'Uai . < >/i i f‘ ■"!/ 1, ■ i/t i . C/'i'C 

, Il'ti Dd - ///, / editin', 'h ui'l rf-n <',t /p,. lnu>ln,> 
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such as art, music, literature, liturgy, ecclesiastical and social or- 
gaiiizatii^n and popular customs and tra<litions. 

JB^zunhuc .A-Vt m ihc Jloivisttr/is — Sculptures mid Textile.^, — Be- 
sides having an evident part in the formation of the school of 
Roman music these monasteries assisted in the spread of Byzan- 
tine art in Italy. The great majority of Byzantine artists were 
monks and there were undonbteilly many artists in these (Ireek 
monasteries in Rome as early a- the Vi century, and they con- 
stantly increased in numbers. The legend of the coming to Rome 
of artist-monks from the East at the time of the Iconoclastic perse- 
cution after 720 and again in the ix century. take> on a far greater 
importance than I'rofc'sor Springer believes. They were no 
ephemeral vihtiu's, tor they came to monasteries already estab- 
lished by their compatriots and doubtless aho foundeil new estab- 
lishments. for they found tliemselves in an atmosphere in many 
ways congenial. There can be hardly a doubt that to the (irea'k 
artist-monks in such mona-teries a- those of Rome and Ravenna, 
we owe the execution, for example. e>f the immense number of 
works of dea-orati\'e sculpture, hrst carefully described by i’attaneo 
and shown to lie in a style that prevailed from one end of Italy to 
the other. Rome and it' province i' full of traces of this decor- 
ation which give us some idea of its great extent l.ietbre it was 
ruthlessly de-troyed in the xn and xiii centuries to make way 
for the new ornamentation in mosaic. I hear that there has 
been an exhibition in Rome during the winter entirely devoted to 
this style of decoration, and that it has jiroved a revelation even 
to arelaeologists. Examples in Roiiie may be seen at S. Maria 
ill Cosinedin. S. IMaria in Traste\ere. S. Lorenzo-t'uori-le-mura. 
S. (tiosanni a I’orta Latina. S. (’leniente. >. Agnc'e. S. Sabina. 
S. tiiovauni in haterano. S. I’l-.i^^ede. S. (iiorgio in \ elabro. SS. 
• piattro t'oi'onati and other churche-. Some of the.-e work- 
show the hand of (P-eek arti-t-. other- the inlerior style of their 
Italian pipiil-. For a dtUailed -tiidy 1 i an only refu to f'at- 
taneo's oft-i'ited \\ork. 'fhe earliest examples, dating ti'oni the 
sixth ei'iitury. at S. Clemente, S. IMaria in Co'mediu. and S. 
Saba, ha\e been already noticed on p]i. 17-i-lTti. The style pre- 
vailed in Rome and it- territory until the xi century. It had 
bi'cn [Ifeceded liy wh.lt may be called the metal st\le ; fir the 
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Liber PoiJific.dis sufficiently proves that the main early decoration 
of the choirs in Eoinan churches was of silver and silver gilt 
whether in the form of statues, has-reliefs or simply architraves 
and balusters. This continued even after the introduction of the 
carved marble parapets, which seem not to have become really 
prevalent until the pontificate of Leo III (795) at the close of the viii 
century, althougdi they were already in common use in the churches 
attached to Greek monasteries. 

Cattaneo has brought forward convincing proof that this style 
of relief marble decoration was not a native Italian .'tyle in its 
origin. It has been asserted even since the publication of this 
book that the style is distinctly an Italian growth, an invention 
of Lombard artists. This position has been taken by a very 
well known and talented writer in the field of Byzantine archte- 
ology. Strzygowski, especially in a paper published in the B^zan- 
ti/iische Zeitsrh.rift for 1802, so that it seems necessary here to 
refer briefly to the proofs of its Byzantine origin. In the first 
place, its appearance in Italy dates from the first half of the vi 
century, before the Lombards had originate*! any art forms, while 
Italy wa.? so full of desolation, war and famine, that no creation 
of art forms seems possible in any part of it, and it ai)peared 
at a time when Byzantine influence was beginning verv stronglv 
to show itself in other ways also. Its centres of production from 
this time forward are precisely the centres of Byzantine influence 
in Italy — Ilavenna, Rome, Venice, etc. 'What is thus shown to 
be proliable becomes, however, a certainty, when we inquire 
whether any ^uch works are to be found in Greece, Con- 
stantinople ami other parts of the Byzantine empire. Sculjitured 
slabs in thi^ style are illuGrated in Salzenberg,'”' Pulghcr,"" Cat- 
taneo'^' and Brockhaus'*'' from the following jilaces: Churches of 
S. Theodore, (Vefa Djainis.d), SS. Peter and Marc (Atik Mus- 
tapha Pu'ha Djaniissi). ot the Theotokos and 8. Irene at Constanti- 
nople; the monasteries i>f Iwiron, Lawra, Xeropotamu and others 
at ^It. Athos ; the Cathedral at Athens and the churdi of Daphne 
near Athens, etc. The strong resemblance between all these 

hj'iathche "i'on ICon-iffuiii iiopel. 

ojL'.’ie'fines Kyhses lUKnntine^ df Cuyisfantmop^f^y pis. vi, Viii, xiv. 

Ij' A i'ididpJtii rn in Italia, pp ’2ol-2~jo. 

Die Kand ni den AfJios^Kl'jbteryi. pi. 7,8. 
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■works and those executed throughout Italy during tlie same 
period, is sufficient to prove a common origin, and that this origin 
is to V)e sought for in the Orient is a fact that reijuires no argu- 
mentation, as we can find all the constituent elements in Byzan- 
tine churches of the sixth century. The two examples of one of 
the types selected for illustration in Figures 23 and 24 are as 
closely alike as two works hy diffei*ent hands could well he, and 
yet one is at Mt. Athos and the other in Venice, and both date 
shortly before lOOU a. i>. They illustrate also the interer-ting fact 
that when the yiassage was juade in decorative work from the 



(Fut)M Buocki! A i'5>, K'>n^r in dt/n Afhon-Kf'i^ftrn, Bl. 

system in marble low relief to that of fiat mosaic inlay, the de- 
signs of the old style were often retained ; it was largely a change 
of material, not of form, 'fliis can be seen by an examination of 
the condiinations of circles on tlie Salerno pulpit (Plate xv), 
wdiich are tyjiical of a large [airt of the decoration of the Italian 
Schools. 

Beside these sculptures there still exist in Home a imdtitude of 
frescoes and mosaics executed between the vii and xiii centuries 
which ai-e also attributable to the ftreek monastic artists and 
their school: but the question is so complex as to exclude it 
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from these pages, and it is. be-'ides. a point that is too geuei'allt' 
conceded to reipiire further demonstration, (')ne of tlie most inter- 
esting' e.xarnples i' the series of fresc<ies of the viii cent, recentlv 
uncovered in the chiireh of ,S*. Jl'jriu i/i Srhol'i GrotC". This 
chiireh was the most important rnonnineiit executed under the 
productive poiititicate of Hadrian I (772-0.')). and the frc'coe' 
are thorough] v Bvzantine. but no adopiate detailed general 
treatment ot these freseoe' ha' yet a[ipeared. There i'. howio’er. 
one class of wiu-k' ot art that has almost cntirelv disappeared 
but which formed tlie largest [lart of the papal uifts to ehurehes 


Fig -i-l.— -S lab the ( rvpt of Makco. Vfxh i\ 

( t Ro-'i (. AiTA >n>. L rliftfTuin ,n Itit.'m. j.. i4> ; c. oi A. Jz. ^ 

and monasteries during the viii and i.v centuries. These are the 
textiles, enumerate)] in the Lives of tlie Lopes { Liher 
witli an aceura)-y tliat shows tlie deseri[itions to be taken troni 
contemporary reeiirds. There are thoiisamls of veils, hangings, 
altar-fronts, priestly robes of every variety of teehniiiue. usually 
ornamented with elaborate lignred or decoratixe eompositious. 
The technical terms employed in the careful deserijitions of these 
works are (7 reek, and in some cases have long puzzled the sagac- 
ity (jf commentators : such terms are shumicin, c/,/a/.o>. 

clav'i-i. I'oJoit'i'iCiis. xpii/ioGi/sfiis, hhilJhi, storar, etc. 
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It is conceded that these textiles are of Byzantine and Urieiital 
origin and manufaeture : the few remaining works of this }ieriod 
in variuns European museums prove this^^ and we know that 
Europe did not free herself from dep)endence upon Byzantium 
until the XI and xii centuries hy the estaWisliment of native 
manufactures, as at Pc.lernio. in Flaiidei’', and in Xorthei'ii 
France.^ 

There are several ohjectionr' to the current theory that all the 
textile' mentioned in the Live' of the Pope^ were ini[iortatii 'US 
from the East. The fii't i.' their immeii'e nunilicr — reaching- 
into the thousand< — which can be realized only by reading the 
text of the L'lhi)' Pniit'firali^ in tlie lit'e' of such pope< a-^ Leo lit 
I. and Pu'chal I (■''17--4i. Tlie 'ccoud is the multi- 
tude of fireek technical terni' >o accurately U'cd by the 
Boinan writer in dc'cribing them. I'bc third i' the me of the 
word JO'/ instead of in connection with the donation cif 

alnio't cadi piece. Isow.it i' well known Imw commonly jb '/ 
was U'l.'il in the [dace of tin /' j’n-il. of the [citron who ordered the 
execution of a work of art. It -rcems as if the text of the LH" r 
Pu/ifipri/Jii. by U'ing this ex[>re"ion. lem.L it'Clf to the inter[. rela- 
tion that, as a rule, thc'e gifts were made by the l’o[ie's order. 
Otherwise is it probable that the hangings for the churches, to be 
placed between the columns, and the I'lhi for the altars, would lie 
of exactly the right size: that the subjects embroidered or woven 
on them should so often ixgiroiluce the legend of the [latron 'uiiit 
of the church or legend' s[iecial to the Ivoman church (t. j. un- 
der Leo III) : that there 'hould lie [lortraits and name' of the 
I’a[)al donor and other inscri)itions in Latin (r. </. Leo l\’j'.'" 
It would Seem natural to conclude that they were then puite gen- 
erally made to order not in C’oii'tantinople Imt in some om- cif 
the ( Ireek monasteries in Ibniie. AFei'c tbi' a fact tve can see 
bow readily the workmen, being in Lome, could furni'h for the 

(lllFtP 'uo VI T", G> -.1 /(. '/ Sintif Rom. im ^[. .1 IT. 

C-Viil Kii t.S: M AK L'lx, " d'iircht'olmiif' : Lahaiu l. nrf- ihdiiGr'o \ .!■/ 

M'njcn Ajif. p. g. II, p. 4'2 m . Ln ^ p .so ; ainl f'pcpiiilly hi.l. 

Rechffr'die^ sur /t*- r tnffe'i lU M>ie, d'or dt Surijent pendant le AI>>uti'-A'i>:^ p]». 

}'p. IIEL, op. Cif. 

Vesfcm h<il>Li'fti)L ftihnlas chri/soclau/s et /i/dtona/ri Djn'ln’cnc y/</ s 
ge/iieru: ‘‘'Hoc est co/'jms ificf'tri, 'piml pco vidutt cfc. 
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Papal registers lists of the })ieees inatle, in wliieli, heiiii;- tamiliar 
'SN'ith Latin, as workmen in Constantinople eonhl not be. they 
transcribed accurately in Latin the Creek terms descriptive of 
each. It is precisely at the time of the persecution of the Icon- 
oclasts that the great production of such work begins in Rume/^ 
and the fact that a large proportion ot them at this time were 
ornamented with sacred compositions would almost exclude the 
possibility of their having been made in the East, where such a 
violation of the new artistic law against sacre<l compositions was 
so severely punished.^® 

It is nor likely that the cndu-oidered and woven stuffs were the 
only works executed by the Byzantine monks among the various 
classes of objects of art given by the Popes to the Roman <'hurches. 
The vases and vcsseL of gold and silver could hardly have been 
the pi'iHlui't of decaying Italian art. From one end of Italy to 
the other there can l)e gathered examples of such works known 
from documents to have been imported during these centuries 
from the East or sent U' gifts from Byzantine em}ierors to popes 
and monasteries. 

To summarize, it seems that the Creek monasteries, which 
formed so ineponderating a part of Roman life in the Early Mid- 

** Under the rei£rn of Hadrian (T&oi. There U a tradiiion that the Greek nuns 
■svhn, nearly a half century before, came and occupied the monastery of S Maria in 
Canipo Martio or S. Gregorio, did work in embroidery and needlework for the 
churches. 

Since writing these lines I find that Gregorovius ha^ suu'gesled ( Gesr/c ih StaOt 
Rom i/i M.. II, the probability that many of these work« were made in Rome 
by artist' called fnaii the Ea^-t. He believes thi^ to be >0 especially in the ca^e of 
Pope Hadrian. Aft^^r denying the Byzantine character of hi' mosaics, he continues . 
'■Ahf?' /V/)^ znJ'flofif'n RrnchUt'ppiche mif ^inpe'-iickten Ihstorien mochten Byzantin- 
i'ichen Vr^j)r'n}<p sen) litre Knnsi sfau/rnfe ai/s tfem Orient^ timl tmirile in Byzanz 
ini'I Alej-'imh'xi eii rty heiriehen. ]’ijn <Iort kamen wnln'sekcinlirk Knnstler yinch 
lljtn.fur the RupAe ZH nrheiien^ uyid wnlirend der Bildey'VPrfijhjuyuj tvaren ihrer I'lele 
/ineh R'lJifii imxjetrnndert, J>ie 2^aync'yi der I'ikayyiirteyi Geieatider uyid Deckeyi zeiqeyt 
smnol erne yrosse Maintnffnlfnikeit thi'es Shiffs and ihrer Technik, als die Ilerkuyiff 
(uls drtri hyzn /if i ni'<ehea Reiehc. Die vielen Bezeichnuyxjen far Teppiche oder vela 
yihidiiftiiri'chiseh^oftgerailezuriaehihreyyi Vateidayidy Alexandria^ Tyrus, Byzanz 
uyid Rh(jilu^ beyiatyiyni^'^ efc. Labakte al'io (Az-fv Indubtr., IV, p. 3o4j, speaking of 
the Greek Pope Zacharia?. (741 —32}, and his gift of a gold altar-cloth to S. Peter, says • 
•• // /IP s ayif pas la d une etoffe achetee^ mats bien d'luie I lotf'e fab/'iipife a R<j/r>e, dayi6 
laquelle etait fisst iiyi sajet. B o)/ ne pent dotder . . . que le travail yie fat sorti de 
la //Kit/i des tls^era/uh •jrec'i'' whom the Pope called to Rome. 
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die Ages, while exereidng only a limited influence in the domain 
of architectural construction,^’ held complete sway in architectural 
decoration and all decm-ative sculpture, in fresco and mosaic 
painting, in woven and embroidered artistic textiles and proliably 
in works c)f gold and silver. That their sway remained uninter- 
rupted is shown by the continuity of the style of art wlii<-li they 
established and by their continued possession of many of their mon- 
asterie'' until the xi and xii centuries. Aew (Ireek mona-teries 
of importance were even founded toward the <'lo>e of the period. 
Such was that established in about lOOn at <1 rottaferrata near 
Tvoine.by S. Ailus, who had already been at the liead of a number 
of (ireek nn^nasteries in Calabria, a region that coi\tinucd until 
a znnch later period to swarm with td'cck monk' and hermits. 
AVe shall now prove that to such r’Stablishmcuts U' that at Crotta- 
ferrata Koine owed the introduction of the style of mo'Uic decora- 
tion in the xii century, thus protracting up to the clo'c C'f the 
Middle Ages the debt that it owed to Kyzantium. 

MOSAIC DECORATION. 

The Byzantine system of decoration in marble low relief 
which, as we have already seen, dominated Italy up to the xi 
century, was suddenly succeeded and replaced during the xii 
century by a magniflceiit system of mosaic decoration, mainly 
employed by the schools of Sicily, Southern Italy and Ilome. So 
great was the sweepz of renovation tliat almost everywhere, in 
ciriler to make way for it, the old Byzantine sculjitiired jhaipies 
were torn down and otten turncil about, the smooth side being 
used for the mosaic inlay.'" Xut only wm-e all the churili pave- 
ments made of marble mosaics and the walls often decorated with 
mosaic triezes of minute glass and marble cubes, but tlu' princi- 
]ial works of art within the churchc' were ext-ciited in this new 
style. Such were the pul[)it'. paschal candlesticks, altar cano- 
pies. choir-s(.'rceus, altar-fronts, cpisco[>al thrones, choir-seats and 

The in Oie ehun-li ft' S. Lon*n/.f-«»iit<ide-lh*‘-\vull-', S ami SS. 

(.^uallro CttruiiiUi, which arcuniijiK* in Home, appoar to lx* duf to the uinlfini By/an- 
ft' 'Uch i’allerie'- • compare the Byzantine hadlieu'' in Th'-'-.'ulf nica. 

Exainple-i of thi*- fact have ettme U» lii;ht during recent yetir- in n'-lfi’iii^, for 
example, the church of S. Maria in Ct»’'niedm at luune and the cathedral of Fer- 
entino in the province. 
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r-e}iuk'liral iiioiiunieiiT-. Tlie similarity of the dekyii i]i all these 
work' i-hjO' not exclude a lianiimiious but endless t ai'iety of form. 
The Yei’v pitetrv iif ornamoiit is embodied in these work<. Ke- 
uaissauee decoration appears cold and nionotonou' I'c'ide this 
wonderful a'sociation cif form and <-olor — its tLiriU' yoverneil liy 
an iiuwearvina' iiiveiitivenes'. its colors eho-eii with the same 
matc]des,-> seusitivene^s that yive their special beauty to all Orien- 
tal work', from the wall <lecoration> of S. Sophia to the modern 
1‘er'ian rue'. A\ e become hypnotized by their maze' iit the intri- 
cate polyu'ona] de'iyn, in which. U' M. < biyet *' 'ays, in 'Ome- 
what tiintu'tic lanyuaye. imau'e ■^uc<•eed^ imaye. pa"iuy and re- 
pa^'iny like phantom', with immutable, impkwable. imniovalde 
feature' a'tiyurc' of a dream.” drawn from the e>'ence ofthimj,-'. 
aitd aroii'iny sensations comparable only to those that mu'ic 

yi\a‘s us. 

While the old and the iiew sy.-.teni' ajipear to lie 'o ili'tinct — 
even i:ip]iO'ite — it i' interesting ti.i ayain enqihasize the tact that 
•we tind in the luo'aie wcirk the 'ante yeometrie combination' and 
at time' the 'ame tiiiimal and floral f.irms as in the earlier relief 
Work. Tlic l.iest-known of >neli work^ have been tbo'e in and 
about Home, aud the 't.\le has even reoeived the name of C'os- 
niati ” ork. from a yronp of Homan artist.' that employed it. The 
universally aecepted belief in their Hointin oriyin — in which I 
'hared until tihont three yetirs ayo — has not. I believe, been puhliely 
opposed, althciiiyh Mr. Ileiiry .''teveiison lias expres'ed himself to 
me as opposed to it. In order to slaov the yeiiei-al intei\‘'t of 
the ipie-^tioii. I 'hall ayidn refer to tiie word' of the (terman 
critic. Prof. Sprinyer.'' who hclievt'.' thi' 'y'tem of decoration to 
be Ihunan. and ii'C' tins cou\ietiou a' a ih'ei.'ive aryiinient 
ayaiii't the eontiiinanee of llyzantine intlueiiec in Sicilv after the 
kornian eompiest. 'I’lii' iidbieiiee, be saV'. was thrown off in 
Sii/il \ 'oon aftei' tInmX rab yoke w:(s removed, d’lie nio'aics ( if XI on- 
reale'-' 'liow' tlii' reaction; seadptiire (b'Veloped with entire inde- 

L A / r A i-iihi'. |) .'in') 

o Iiitnidiii tii’n t.. KieND.iKiii i . //,,/. //,- V Art i. [ip 

i T'lf Spi'i n i;t'r <1 ti' >ti_-' thf 1 ii'cripti* III ur .i }nnrittnr'iri>ir in tin; I'liii-tnr 

-\Ii ine all- a- it tin' aili-t loMi; :i ineinlii-i- cif the Ihniuin 'l■h"lll But lu'nianu' here 
till; nane; lit till' arli't. imt iit the cit.v, and o 'i> aML>d a Bvzantine name that we 
Je.-ed net lie-itate te ret; ird liiin a- a Greek. C't.. Kmpemr Umnanio Leeapeiui'. 
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pencleiice. Ami this is |iroved by tht- absolute identity of the 
marble incrustations in the pavements and on the walh of Palermo 
and ofRome, showing the strength of Roman intiuence and tradition 
over Southern Italy, and that it soon succeeds in expelling the 
Byzantine intrusion. Thus tar Professor Springer. Xow, the 
real coll elusion to be drawn is epiite ditfereiit. The identity be- 
tween Palermo and Rome is due to the strength and influence 
not of Roman, but of Byzantine art. from which both schools 
•Sprang. Sicily and the Xea[iolitau province on the one liand, 
and the Roman school on the other, proiluced their earliest monu- 
ments at about the same time; Rome being a few years in ad- 
vance. lint the Southern province' being the tirst to develop the 
style elaborately. 'Ihe mo-aic phuiUes signed by the Roman 
artist P'liilii.i date from about lino, and are the earliest known; 
but when the Sicilian churclie^ were ei-ei.-teil. a couple of decades 
later, their rich and peilected orn.imentation puite -uipia-'e' the 
contempiorary win'k in the Roman province. There is aPo an 
important ditfereuce between the two 'clnioP caused by the intro- 
duction of Mohammedan influence from Hgy['t. ,Vs we 'hall 'Ce. 
the Popts and their Mohammedan scholars in Egypt during the 
xt and XII centuries Itorrowed this -ame 'y-tem of decoration 
from Byzantine art. ami develojied it' geometric design with a 
bewildering elaboration undreamed of by the Byzantine artists. 
The IMohammedan share in the Xorinan art of Si. By is being 
slowly recognized : the pointed arch univer'al in its churches, the 
painted ceilings, the stalactite decoration, all come from this 
source. From the 'ame source eome many of the characteristic 
(lesigais of the mosaic incrustations, modifving the 'impler llyzan- 
tiuc original forms. I'he Roman school .lid not teel tlu'. or 
rather it felt it much later and in an indirect way through eon- 
tact with the Southern school of Cani[)ania. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the a.loption of this new 
form of decoration in the South ami in Rome, so tar from signal- 
izing the triumph of Rome over Ryzantium. should l.e regarded 
nierelv as the repilacing of one style of Byzantine decoration \)j 
another — the mosaics in place ot the marble reliefs. The main 
dittcrenee between the two processes lies in the greater inventive- 
tiC'S of Egvptian and Italian arti'ts in varying the llyzantine 
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oriaiiials. as c<3mpared with the f.lavishness of their predecessors, 
the sculptors of the vi-xi eeiitnrie.s. 

I shall now attempt to prove these statements by examining, 
first, the mosaic pavements and then the decorative vertical mo- 
saics on the walls and church furuitnre. 

Pitrtiiimiii . — The pavement.-: of this style are proliahly the most 
beautiful ever e-xeeured, and appear to have heeii ado[ited by 
Italian artists slightly earlier than the variou- kiml> of -iinilar 
vertical decoration. There i^ a perfect similarity in -tyle between 
the South Italian and the Tiomaii .-chools, for in both ea>es the 
derivation is from IJyzantine originals without Mohammedan 
admixture. Alnm-^t every church of early foundation in liome 
must liave recei\-ed one dm-ing tlie wholoale rebuililing of the 
city during' the .xri and xiir centuries after Ifobert <iniseard's 
destructive atta<-k. Tliere still remain in Uotut' alone nianv imtre 
than a hundred such pavement-;, and they are to be Ibund through 
it' entire province, from the borders of Tu-^cany and LTubria to 
the neig'hb( Ji'hood of Xaiilc'. The Soutli has no series that can 
compare tvith thi' array. In these pa\'ements we find ahno.'t every 
variety ot simply geometrii.-al designs that are to be found on the 
vertical im.isaics ot the Homan si'hool. on walls and other architec- 
tural features, such as doorways, cornice', columns, architraves, as 
well a^ oil the various articles ofchurdi furniture. It would seem 
as it the pavements .served a' models for the vertical decoration. 
M hat makes tliis the more probable i' that in pavements it was 
nece.ssary to use natural marbles for the sake of .'oliditv. and only 
in very exceptional c-a.-es were any artificial cube' emjiloved. So 
in the earliest vertical decorati<.ui marbles alone are used : but 
gradually, during the latter half of the xir century, the artificial 
cubes, smaller, more accurate, and of more varied tones, drove 
out the marble cubes, and the artism were then enaliled to <tive 
far greater delicacy to theur design. ^Vnd liei'e there comes to be 
a ditfereiiee between the Ivonian and the South ftalian schools, 
the toi'iner retaining the geometrical forms of the jiavements, 
while the South Italian added two sti'ong elennmts — tioral desie-ns 
that are due to Hyzantinm. and a more intricate polvgonal com- 
bination of interminable interwoven lines due to Alohanimedan 
development of a liyzantine orii;'inal tiirm. 
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All tlie Sicilian pavements belong, I believe, to the xii eeii- 
tury — tliough they liave been restored in the same style as lute as 
the Renaissance ; those in the cathedrals and churches of the 
Neapolitan and Roman provinces extend from the close of the xi 
to the XIII century. In Rome it would be difficult to point to a 
pavement that could be proved to be earlier than the time of Pascal 
TI, (1099-1118 ). although it is not impossible that -;ome may exist 
dating from the years immediately ]irecediug his pontiticate. It 
would a}ipear. therefore, that, at some time iu the xi century 
nearer its (lose than it-; lu-ginning. this sy.'teiu of mosaic piave- 
ment.', consisting of strips, circles oi' polygons of tine marbles 
surrounded liy mosaic bands, was either invented in Italy or in- 
troduced from elsewhere. 

The style of mosaic pa\'emeuts iu vogue up to the xi century 
in Italy WU' the composed of sni.dl marble cubes 

of egual size. In them were introduced eom[»artment' tilled with 
decorated or figured compositions with real or fanciful animal- 
and with allegorical, legendary or religiiius subject-. M. Muntz, 
whose short but full sketch"" i- the most complete treatise on this 
subject, gives a chronological series of these works extending 
from the iv or v century to the xii century, when the style ceased 
to be generally u-ed. lieing replaced by the pavements in ojids 
ver/iiiriih/tiim. mistakenly called cgcc- Ak.C'(iidr>ii"iii. which are now 
in question. 

The earliest Italian -erics of the-c pavements iu opm- Alexan- 
drinum.” with which I am acquainted, are those in A'enicc. They 
are also so remarkable fur beauty and variety of coloring and for 
exquisite gradati(m of tone as to place them artistically in a class 
by themselves. There are a number -till remaining in Venice, 
but the nio-t beautitiil and important are those of San Marco and 
tlie cathedrals of Murano and Turcello. Authorities vary as to 
the age of the pavement of San Mareo, some attributing it in great 
part to the basilica begun in 99S, while others regard it as a work 
of the XII century, begun only after the wall-mo-aics of the domical 
church (1049-70) had been well advanced. I am inclined to 
agree with the official repiort of the Commission of IS.fS. which 

Piibli'hed in the Iiuc/u Archiofoi/u^oe, and rcpiihlidiud with the ^idt-title. 
paceme)ii.'- .< <la IV' au XIl^ si>'<‘fe in hi" Ktade'^ u-onoyrapfii'ine--^ ei archUiU)- 
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hokb that the main pavement fullows the line? of what ma.-t 
have been the earlier basilica, is cut otf at the a}i.-e. and does 
not extend down to the arms ot the (Ireek <tos-'. It mu't there- 
fore be earlier than the total reconstruction of 104i)-70, whieh 
chanECed the ehureh from a Roman ba'iliea to a Greek cro^->. 
The cathedral of Mnraiio was commenced in 99s. but its mor-aie 
pavement was not completed until 1140. a' is ]iroved by an in- 
scription. At Torcello the cathedral wa^ rebuilt from the foun- 
dation- in ions, and the pavement was Ijeyuu at that time. All 
three are therefne works of the .\i and early .vii eeuturie-. The 
patterns of the San Marco paveiinnit can be seen re[iroduced in 
thm-ania'- aTeat work. In each of tlie-e work- we see a linger- 
ing; trace of the ohl ep//- llutii lO. in sti'ay re[ire-entatioUs of 
do\ es. stags or other animals and birds, but the style is orlieiavi-e 
pui'elv geometric, and the | iredouiinant torm i- the <-ircle. antund 
which are groipicd subsidiary firm-. A comparistm with ]>e 
Ro-si - i/' I'/ /in /ft ' ///tfirjii ihjlf r}i/i_.\i /!/ 2in/i//i. uiid "witli the 

outlines in Serradifah-o’s Diini/in </' Mn/i/-ti/li . ainl 1 )ehli and (.'haiu- 
berliii's Xii/-//t'i/‘ JIf>//<i//tci/f> of P>/l, /■///'', will -how substantial 
agreement in design lietweeu the three group-. The main ditfer- 
eiiee lies in tile fact that the Yeiietiaii artists did not care for the 
great circles or parallelograms of porphyry and serpentine which 
formed the core of tlie .system in the other two -ehooh. but 
formed their cin.'le.s of a large number of radiating sections of 
Iieautifully veined and shaded marbles. In Rome and the South 
the etfects lie in a i-ontra.-t of light and <hade. very di-tinct out- 
line-. w ith preponderance i.if <lark ami solid -lab- set in frame- 
work of -mailer marble-. A'herea- in A'^cniee the choice ol 
veined and delieately-coloreil mai’ble- proiluce- an effect of deli- 
cious blending. Th.it the otlier style was also known in A'enice 
is -hown. fir example, by a fragment exactly like a thoii.-and to 
lie found in home, now atlixed to the further gi'cat pier on the 
north side. It tvill be -emi later that lioth the rigid geometric 
and the delicately shaded pavements are R\zaiitine. 

Rvidently there is a common origin tor all three schools, and 
a- We mu-t look for it in Hyzantine monuments, we naturally 
turn to the many Greek rnonasterie- in ^southern Italy and in 
Rome. < )ne of the most fainou- of the-e establishments during 
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the later Middle Age> the Basilian monastery at (tRuxTA- 
I'ERRATA, already mentioned as founded by the famous St. Milu> 
iluring the last years of the x century. Of its Byzantine tigured 
nio>aie^ I wrote ^orne years ago in the Guzette areln'olori'q'O. (1883 ). 
The church itself wa^ finished and cdiisecrated in 102.j and re- 
stijrcd before the middle of the xii century. The ancient mosaic 
pavement i' of the same type as those of the Bomaii school : 
there is every reason for attributing it to the period of the con- 
>truction of the ehur<-h in lO'd-l. Later in the century, in 1006, 
took place the faimjus advent to the great Benedictine centre at 
kloviK Cassixo uf artiste from Constantinople. ,Vmong thc-e 
are e'liecially meutioueil those >killed in making mosaic pave- 
ments, Jif III I/I'fl Itnf<iffriil ij Illlilil I'll hi I'lil W'lio filhils t rri ,'.■.‘1011 

jiiii.'iiiii'iifi/iii hijiiilitiii I'lii'it f/ifi ruii-yh I'lit I'l iit.’^ (A>mm. C, B, (h‘ lvC>ssi 
is my authority for stating that a pie<-e of this original pavement 
of tlie church at iNL)nte Casdno still remains, 1 lielievt- in the 
sacristy, and tliat it i' isf the same style a- was atteiovards used in 
Eome. The chronicler of Abbot ]»esiderius of Monte Cassiuo 
states that the abbot established a special mosaic atelier in the 
monastery, placing a number of young nieii under the instruction 
of the mosaicists from Constantinople, in order to spread this 
branch of art and prevent it fr<>m dying out in Italy. Thu' un- 
doubtedly was the crusade in favor of mosaic decoration started. 
These two works at Crottaferrata and Monte Cassino are. then, 
earlier than any others known in Italy. If wo realize the breadth 
of Benedictine influence spreading from it' cxpiital at Ivlonte Cas- 
siuo. combined with the Basilian influence radiating from Crot- 

'■ i/ifi'/'rii i '< lit i m 0(1 iiTiijih' in 

(U'tr ii)ii,\i<i rin rt 'ji(o<h‘(ii<i /’in , t'.r i/nilnis ) nit I, ret ntn atii'Klnm ft ni't'ihn tUsfilnim. 

Imn iii'ii'ii’o iiiii'iirn C'l/iH'rt’tif nin vr /‘0 totui'- uuul t'sKii’ juin tnuiif h ni 

si'i'iii/i Inpiitu))! idi'iftni^ / in / < nt. ^piniHm artimn innc * i nut i innpi'^t/'i 

jie I'fuutiiiins c I'tiiui’Dit, in eninni t'^t nperilnK estn/in / 1 , enm et hi inn^iuu ninmn- 
in'-i tf'i’i' nviiiiin't N'’ ipn-s'jiiu ti(Jiii'ii-< •i '}nnf<iu*’ lu'ent'n et ni in'irin<'i'it)ii -< 

oiniiKteihnn e'ltni’iiin Tto/U'^ jtiilu/irn pi/tet fhi'f i"’>itntf‘ itrnnr>. I'A n/'fiio/i 

tstnnn/i in m n 'ph /"f^'nii-'' et nltrn. laninnui's nitipif-i rn Tnithiitn't intu t ni’sunit . f’t 

sin<ho Iinh/> t n>ju I'n ntu ei conpc/'finte Ih'o. imAio Ikm iemporu eecHpei'n re j/roinei'int . 
lie -^nne ut ultra Italinr fhpu'irut Annnit rir iniui't prmleiitiar ph'/ o.^'ph' de i)>",(n'iteri’ 
pneris 'Itluienfur eisih’iii artiini'^ eriohri, .\<*/^ tanieii ile Ifi t’tht’Dii^ 'led et du inmii- 
han 'LrtiTiu{i> quacen iiifpie cx (turn >'et nninito. nerr. Jerro,, viirv, efmre. (ipno, yijoso, vrl 
lapide pairnn pn^i'indj st'idif>.‘>/'ii3ii/i<i.< j/ror''HS nrtidee’i de enhs siln j/ai'ivtt. Till-; 
tk-vt i> Irciii the c<>iitempf>rary chronicle entitled Leonis, C/ironim ^luna.df/'h ( '/>;- 
.'iensi'>. 1. HI, -7. Ed. "Wnttenhacli in Mm td-.rm. H/A. p. tl8. 
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taferruta and other principal Greek establif.hinents. we have an 
ample explanation of the rapid adoption of the newly introduced 
style in this part of Italy. If now we can tind in the Byzantine 
Orient examples of this style contemporary or earlier in date, 
there would no longer be the least doubt. 

In a number of the old Coptic ilmrche-: in Cairh there are 
pavements and friezes and otlier decorative work in marble 
mosaic (.if this style; and although it is extremely dillicult to give 
any exact dates. iNIi-. Butler, who describes r-onie examples in hi' 
AnCitiii i'ltpi'ir ( 'iiui’rlics (;f assigns rhem to the x and XI 

centuries. Xo description of tlime pavements has been published, 
to my kuowleilge. but I have it on the autliority of an observing 
friend that their style is exactly tliat of tlie Uoinau School. The 
early chnrche' on INIt. Atho.s, whose tbiindation dates from the 
late .X and the course of the xr century, although to a large ex- 
tent reconstructed and redecciratcd. retain their mo'aic pavements, 
which are regarded by those who have studied them carefully to 
belong to the original striietures. AVe reiiroduce fl’i,. xiii)from 
Bidri.in s Ainnihi (//•c/n lA i.il. x.xi), a section of pavement 
from beneath the dome of the main church in the monasterv (.if 
Ivirom The design is precisely such as is found in the churches 
ot Southern Italy and Home, and is not (id the Venetian tvpe. 

< )n the same plate (xiii, i) we have given a slab from S. Prassede. 
Home, to show the close similarity in design. Brockhaus dates 
the Ivii’on pavement in about 97b, a date which is proved bevond 
a doubt by the inscription (in a bronze ring that encircles the 
central porphyry 'lab and recouls tlie coii'truction of the church. 
It' impi.irtauce u'arr.iuts gi\'ingit here in lull : ’E'/cJ eo’Tepewcra tov^ 
(ZTcXoa? acT;)?. Kai is (et?) rbv alowa ov aaXevdi'jaerai. Tecop'/to? 
pova-xp^ b Kal fcrpTcop : •• f mailc f" A Us pi/lars, u,,,! 

it ii'ilt nut hi: sliiih /I /,, nH ih riiihi. Jilt iiiijnl: (rinri/i. flu liirijf 
nm] iiiiiiiili r. Thi' ( teorge was a contenqiorarv ot St. .\than- 
asios. the triciid of the Emperor Nikephoros Ehokas and the real 
founder ot Mt. .\thos, wlio liegan the moiia'terv of Lawra in 9b;l 
A. Ji. The monastery of Iviron wa' founded in 97b bv doannes 
Tornikio' and hi' Iberian relatives, Kuthymios and ( 
with the help of the Empress Tlieo[ihano. ( ’ontemporarv with 

Hkinrk h Buot KllAU". I>if; Kmi^t oi ilea Aih*jh-Kh»i.ti rn ^ 18'Jl. 
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tile pavement of I\-iroii is that of the church of the monasterv of 
Tatopedi, foundeil after 97-, at the request of St. Athanasios by 
three inhabitants of Adrianople — Athanasios, Xikolaos and Anto- 
uios. The pavement of the church of Xeiiophontos belongs ap- 
parently to the first half of the xi century ; that of the church 
of Chilandari to about 1197. These mosaic pavements ivere. it 
would seem, used in all the churches erected on Mt. Athos dur- 
ing the period of its early bloom (x-xii centuries'). As ivas com- 
monly the ease at Rome a great c^o^'S divided the pavement into 
four main sections, each with its series of porphyry circles. Al- 
though there was certainly a current established at this time 
between Mt. Atho' and Italy, and artists may have gone to the 
peninsula from the sacred mount, it must be remembered that 
at the beginning there was no special artistic school at Mt. 
Athos : it did not develop until the xii and xiii centuries. 
The artistic style of its early monuments may. therefore, be taken 
to be that of l’onstantinoi>le. ?:^t. Athanasios was the confessor 
and intimate friend ot that remarkable man. Xikephoros Phokas, 
before and after his accession to the throne. The emperor him- 
self urged on and assisted in the building of the first monastery 
erected by St. Athanasios, that of Lawra. It is interesting to 
note that the reorganizing of the Byzantine domain in Southern 
Italy, the foundation there of several important cities peopled 
with colonists from Greece, the multiplication of Greek monas- 
teries. are all due to this same emperor. Xikephoros Phokas. It 
may be that on this occasion, with the coming of Greek artists, 
the new style of mosaic work was first introduced. 

It is, therefore, in the great constructions of the capital. Con- 
stantino])le. that we must seek for the earliest pavements of this 
stvlc.the predecessors and prototypes of those oi Mt. Athos and of 
Italy, rnfortunately the few early fragments of pavements that 
still exist are either in a slightly difi’ereut style, in so far as they 
have been tlescribed and illustrated, or are of um-ertain date, 
and not having visited Gonstantinojde, I cannot speak from j)er- 
soual observation. But at this point documentary evidence is at 
hand, so abundant ami s})ecific as to leave no doubt as to the 
fact that the great monuments of the Macedonian dynasty, from 
the IX to the XI century, were paved in this style. Our main 
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iiHiree i? Constantine PorpliyrogL-iieto.'. who wrote in the x eeti- 
turv a (ie?eriptitin ot the huihlinu> ereeted hv hi^ li'raiiiltather. 
Basil I, and of the various other part-^ of the inpieiial palaee. 
From his deseription we gather that in the ix eenturw in the times 
of Theophilos {S 2 i>- 42 | and Ba'.il 1 (SiiT-Si)'). pavmneiit- were 
uuderu'oing a tran'foriuation in Con^tautiiiople. iia'>iiia' from the 
lia'itred and tessellated to the a’eonietrie 'tv!e. Ihif hefn-e tlii' 
time we ean trace its beginning as far back as the time ot .In-riu- 
iau. In the vestibule ot the imperial palace, called Chalke. wa' a 
mosaic paAmnnent in rvhose centre Ava- a large < irdc of }iorp]iyrv 
called TO 6 /j.(f>d\ioi‘. upon AAdiich certain public acts ur ceremonies 
Avere performed.'''' Thi' is. with one exception, the tarlie't in- 
stance that r can <'ite ot such a disk Avith a signif eaucc attached 
to it. p(.)ssil]]y earlier instance occurs in Ague!lus'(ix < entiirv) 
lives of the archbisliopsof Ravenna, in tlie life of I'l'su-. who built 
the catliedral in about Inii a. n. IK- is -aid to ha\ e been buried 
iiiidei the poiphtrA slab oii AA'hich the ar*.*hbishops are accustomed 
to stand AA-hen they say mass — jorjint:, </!,; .A,it 

iniss.riii C'lidJ. It i< intere.stiiig to note that the oijpl.'ilia 
or jiorpliyry disks be<-ame tlie most important element in the later 
geometric pavements. Tliey A\ereuscdin the paAemeiits of the 
imi.erial i.alace, being often placed in front of the thrones, and 
111)011 them the emperoi-s ste)od during certain ceremonies. When 
the emp..T.)r appeared in the Heliakon he stooil on the porphyry 
circle and the patricians, generals and senators prostrated theiu- 
■selAes bcfoie him. In lather cases the procession of advaiiciiiir 
nobles Avoulil stoop and kiss each ciivle as it a]iproached the 
emperor. This imp))rtauce git'en to the porphvrv ilisks aaois not 
■ ■onrineil to -Ivil structures: it pass,.,], us aa'c Iuia'c seen above, into 
the ceremonial of the Roman CImrch. They were the most 
sa.-red .spots in the chuivlies. It is noticeable tl'iat such disks are 
al\A-a_\s to be found along the central miA-e of tin- chuivhes of the 
XI. XII and xrii centuries. The part they played can be imagined 
from one example. The O/rfc .Ro/Hm/i/.s''* gives the order for the 
ceremonies connected Avith tlie coronation the mupeiurs l)y the 

PRor<_)pru>. onhuclis. 

^f<'n>nri. Gf/'/fan. JjCiji’s \i D 18T Ti-vt tli.. /• ^ n 

, ^ ’!• ot tn«. f a' prc- 

b\ Limriu- Caineranu- in tlie Liber Qtnhtuim. 
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popes in the basilien of St. Peter. After both emperor and pope 
have entered the ehnreh, the pope takes his seat liy the central 
disk, surrounded Ijy the eleriry. and before him are the emperor 
with his court, all seated abimt the disk, while tlie emperor makes 
his confe''sion of faith. The Bir'bo[i of i'orto, standimr in the 
centre of tln' di^k, then prononiices a prayer. The ceremouv of 
anointing the enqieror, and the gi\ing to him the ring, crown 
and 'Oeptre. took place at the altar of S. Maurice, and tlie 
prinei[>al person' present stand each in the centre of a di.'k — 
namely, the emperor, the empress and >i\' bishops. It is e']iecially 
stated in the Ordo. which a^iparently dates from the xir century, 
that this is done according to ancient usage — a usage probably 
dating in Pome to the x century, when it may haw been bor- 
rowed from JSyzantiuni to di> -ervice in the e<iriitiatii:>n ol Othci I.'"' 

"W'heii. ill the VIII century, d'oreello ^\'as Imilt ii}). the new 
cathedral, dedicated to the I’irgiu. WU' decorated with a jiave- 
inent in the centre of which was a disk whii-h for its size and 
beauty was so tVimous that the neighbcsring cptartc-r of the town 
was called from it. quarter of the •• rota." 

Tile only part remaining of tlie ancient pavement of the nave 
of rft. Sdphia contain' a numlier of these disks grouped, a' they 
Were later, around a large central eiri-le ef gmuite, 9'ln- cliurch 
of St. .bihn. in (.'onstantino[)le. which dates from the fifth cen- 
tury. has a pavement piartly in the geometric style, illustrated in 
Salscnberg : its date is }irobably later than that of the construc- 
tion of the church, Emperor Ju'tinianos Rhinotmeros (4* dll') 
made a piavement f >r the gallery which he added to the palace, 
and it is known to haw been based upon a combination ot large 
and small disks. In the next century, under Theophilo' and 
Tki'i! 1. the art of mosaic pavements w a' developed to a }ioint of 
great beauty and magnificence. A e may ecinfideiitly as'crt.froin 
a study of the texts, that the famous Aew Basilica erected by 

would call attention to the use of such porphyry disks in the pavements of 
Koinan huildiiies, mch as the baths of Caracalla, although I cannot say whether in 
pagan times any corresponding significance was attached to them. 

^The C/irniTu'iiu G/'uden'ti , {yil cent.), -av' . fund, iremaf m huiwrr 

saiii’tc ZYl ef Ytr^ilnls Altirte jntUdit’/'riniu jutnt/it'tif,, ij/'nnfnni, rao/. nu- 

dluni pi(hdi/'iti'/h>L€ sn,t ,jn,'d,ttn tnliiioduni n'ldntt. ifinfe hnh,t,ittu 'ftd 

ip^l ec'UYiae pm.rlnta erat ah Aurh, irihutta Rnta appellata jait. 
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Basil I received a |)avement analogous in style Out superior in 
lieauty tn those executed later at Mt. Athos and in Italy. Its 
artists, however, did not exclude animal and floral forms, but 
worked them into the geometric design ; and a relic of this cus- 
tom is to be f Hind later in the pavements at Venice alread}" de- 
scribed. The pavement of the throne ro<un of the imperial pal- 
ace, made from tlie designs of the Emperor Constantine Por- 
phvrogeneto< (^>1' O.V.i) himself, was probably the most exquisite 
of anv in its gradations of colors and variety ot design, and pi'ob- 
ably nothing in the West resembles it except the pavements of 
A’eniee.'' It may have been ^nrpas-<ed by the pavement of the 
church ot the Palace built by Basil the .Macedonian ( 8(17-86). 
which is described in glowing terms by his contemporary Photius, 
and hi- gramPon Con.-tantine. who .my that it seems covered with 
silk brocades and purjile carpets. >o embellished is it with the 
thousand ^lla^les of the marbh- plaques that form it. by the varied 
aspect of its mosaic l)ands which form the borders of these 
]ila(|Ues. by the exqui'ite grou[iing of its com}iartments, etc. 
For fuller detaiP of tlie various pa\'ements in the halls and 
churches of the palace cou'ult Eabarte, Lf PiO'i'S inrpirliil, and the 
original texts rit ( 'onstantiiicV work on ceremonial and his de- 
>cription of the [lahicc in hi^ life of Basil. 

Thi' deinoii'rration of the IJyzantine origin of the Italian me- 
diicval geometric pavement' will seem all the more complete 
when 'Upported Iw proofs of a similar iirigin for the vertical 
mosaic decorati<iu of walls, columns, frieze' and all articles of 
church furniture. 

Vi.rlintl — The origin ot vertical mosaic decoration is 

slightly later and it' patterns appear to have been derived from 
tho'C of the pavements. In tact, in the carlie.'t exanqiles of the 
Poman School the dedgn would give no clue as to which cate- 
guiw the work belonged to. In the beginning only natural marbles 
ivcre used, as in the paivement.'. This was the case in the Roman 
and South Italian as well a' in the Coptico-lMoliammedan School 
of Egypt. \ cry soon the Byzantine School began to introduce 
the glass and composition cubes that were in use in figured mo- 

The dt'Lrii'tioii' are gi\L-n in Pbotiu-' addres- and in Constantine Porphv- 
roR;enetus. 
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saics, and the Italian Schools followed this example at the close 
of the XII and the hegiuninii- of the xiii centuries. The Egyptian 
Schools retained the natural marbles and they also, in their love 
of geometric design, transferred the same pattern to other mate- 
rials — to inlaid relief and open work in wood, ivory and metal, 
to tiles and plaster. A special branch of this general sy.'tein of 
decoration was developed by the ^Moorish art of Spain and be- 
came the favorite ornament at Granada. Seville and Cordova. By 
this Moorish School the design, though almost iilcntioal, wat car- 
ried out in enamelled tile^ and Y)laster. While in Italy this style 
declined before 1300 and disap[iearcd shortly atter, in Spain it 
nourished through the xiv century and in Egypt even later. 

The Itoman School apjicar'. to the lie-t of our kuowlcilge. to have 
produced the earliest examples in Italy. The shriiie of S. Cas- 
siaims in the Cathedral of Xarni appears to me a iirirnitive work 
and one of groat interest. The tir^t work, ho\vever, that can 
1)6 dated is an altar-front in the Cathe<lral of Ferentino, 
executed under ra>chal II (1000— lOlo) by Baulus. the founder of 
the earliest of the famous family schools of Homan artists, who 
were to ado}it the new style, develop it and make it their greatC't 
title to fame during a period of two centuries. 

About contemporary with this w<'irk are some tragment> of the 
decoration of the churcli ot the Greek monastery at <Trottaterrata 
near Rome, whoso pavement was mentioned above : one of these 
fragments, with a Greek inscriiuion, has the date 113,2. The 
earliest examples in Sicily and Southern Italy are not earlier than 
1120 to 1130; Stull as the ilecoratiou of the (.'aiipella I’alatina 
and the Martorana at I’alermo, the Cathedral of Cefalu, and. a 
few years later, the Cathedrals of Salerno and Ravello. 

While the first Roman monuments are somewhat earlier in 
date than the earliest of the Southern Schools, it is important to 
note that the Roman School shows at lirst extreme simplicity and 
derives the designs of its vertical mosaics entirely from the pave- 
ments, developing slowly and without external influence into a 
richer and more varied style with the introduction of glass culies 
and an increased pr<iportion of elaborate designs in connection with 
the simple large slabs of marble which wore at first the chief 
part of the ornamentation. 
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On the othei’ hand the Scaithern Schools show only exception- 
ally a similar independent development. In Sicily the hrst mon- 
uments are the most beautiful and elaborate, and those executed 
later in the xii century are less perfect : the style appears to be 
borrowed bodily ti-om some other school and land. Xow, there 
were but three art influences then at work in Sicily — the Xorth- 
ern (Lombard and Xormanl — which we may dismiss in this con- 
nection — the Byzantine and the Mohammedan. In the sjdiere of 
mosaics Byzantine influence reigned supreme in tigiired com}>osi- 
tion^. Dill it also luini.'h the models tor decorative mosaics ? It 
ajipears to have done so for the church piavernentr-. but on the 
other hand we are compelled to recognize the IMuhammedan in- 
fluence in the decorative mosaics which cover the lower part- of 
the walls in all the Sicilian churches, and in long bands surround 
the doors and rise to the ceiling las at Monreulei. Lecorative 
work of a similar but le^s elaborate sort is to be found in Byzan- 
tine monuments. An example of this i> the frieze that encircles 
the interior of the Church of the Saviour (Kachrije Djami i at 



Fig. -ri,— Fr.iiM 13 axd op Mo-s.uc Decop-vtion Excircling Interior op Cu. of Savioup. 

■Ka(HRI.IE OTAMIi, (,0^■:^^A^‘TI^0^LE. 

C on.-'tantinople din. 2->i. riuT re'Cmbles in its >inL[)licitv the 
style of the Homan rather than that of the South Italian School. 
It dates either ti-om the con-truction of the church in the Xi cen- 
tury or it' restoration during the xiu centurv. But while 
.such decoration held but a >mall place in the H\zantine art to 
rvhich its invention is due. it received a wonderful e.xpansion at 
the hands of IMohaniniedan art. especially in Kgvpt. The Chris- 
tian Copt', who always formed the bulk of the artist^ of Egypt 
under Mohammedan rule, developed the intricacies of geometrical 
decoration with iia^.-ionate love and unwearying patience. It was 
maible nior^^aic that furnidied them their best medium of expres- 
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sion ill this branch of art. Mr. Butler's book on Coptic Charches 
has disclosed the existence of a number of works belonging, ac- 
cording to him, to the ix, x and xi centuries, before the style 
came into use in Italy at all. The recently puldished de5cri}ition 
of the I’hurches of Egypt, written in the xri century, appears to 
confirm the dates. Such early works are : the pulpit at the 
church of Ahu-Sifain at Cairo, the all:^idal decoration of the 
large and small chapel.' of Al-Muallakat at Cairo, descrilied by 
Mr. Butler and attributed by him to about the x century. This 
early date for the Cofitie mo-aics seems coutirnied not only by their 
primitive character but by the fact that .Mohammedan buildings 
of Egypt of the close of the x and the early part of the xi. built 
and dei orated by Coptic arti'ts. diow the beginning' of the same 
geometric style, which was developed into 'O wonderfully beauti- 
ful and comple.x a 'ystcivi during the 'ucceediug cciiturie'. I 
have no space liere to do more than refer to this Egyptian ri<'hool. 
Its works can be studied in 'pecial publication'.’" (.’an the de- 
rivation of the Italian from the Oriental 'tyle be 'Utisfactorily 
proved from the monuments theinselve' ’? 

Studying the question broadly, the Ihnnan and Xea}iolitan 
Schools appear to have been founded under the sole influence of 
Byzantium ; the Sicilian School under that of Mohammedan and 
Coptic Egypt ; and, some time after, the Sicilian School exerci'cd 
a transforming intiuciice upon the Xeapolitan. and a very slight 
infiueiice upon the Eoman School, toward the close of the xii 
century. 

I shall first l.irlui;' forward some proofs ot the derivation ot the 
Boman School ti-om Byzantine original'. AVe liave already 'ceii 
that this was clearly the case in the mosaic pavement'. The mo't 
interc'ting e.xainple'. proving the tact to lie eipially true for vertical 
mosaic', are in the Church of St. l.ucia at (laeta. and have hitherto 
been unnoticed and unpublished, d'his church, which earlier 
went bv another name, is a basilica ot early date consisting 
of a nave and side-aisles separated by round arches resting 
upon ancient columns and capital', nearly all ot them misfits. 
The ]>avement a}ipears to have been originally of eatly mo'aie 
work and only a small section of it remains itt the choir. The 

PRI''SE D' yioil'iintiits 'h' C'fi/'t. (jrAYET, Jj -4/'/ 
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eliurch lias been barbarously inntilatod, that only a small part 
of it< primitive mosaic decoratioii romain->. Ayain.'t tlm wall 
which chjscs the dde aisles, bc-idethe main ap-e, i' placed on both 
sides a para}iet of marble iidaiil with marble rno'aics and divided 
into '(juare compartments each containing a tigure carved in high 
relief in white marble i Plate xiv i. This parapet was cut through, 
in order to make room for the hideou- marble altar jihn-ed at the 
eiiil of each ai>le. ami what remain' has sutfered badly fi'oui dam}i- 
neS'. The work is very eharactcri 'tic ; it is in fn-t unique and 
of extremely primitive character. In the 'Cction which is pre- 
served in the left ai'le. we see in the upper sipiare the eagle of 
St. dohn. it' head 'urroumled by a eiivnlar nimbu' and holding 
in its elaw' a book. In the cimipartiueiit below it i' the tigure of 
a Siren, halt lish and halt woman, who holds in both hands her 
emblem — a small ti'h. In the section plai-dl on the right-hand 
side aisle, the iqiper compartment contain' the angel of St. .Mat- 
thew and below i' a winged grittin. Two compartment' without 
seulpture still remain in jiart on eitlier side of these sculptured 
sguares. It is evident that l>efore mutilation this parapet con- 
tained other 'Cul[itured C()mpartrjicnts at least eijual in number to 
those remaining, with the liou of St. Mark and the bull of St. 
Luke and other symbols corresp(:)nding to the Siren and the Grif- 
tin. The first peculiarity of this W()rk that strikes anyone familiar 
with the decorative .system of the Italian Schools is that the 
scul]iture doe' not belong to any of the early Italian Schools, hut 
Ini' all the marked characteristies of the Hyzaiitiue strle of tlie 
clo'e ol the X ami the first hall ot the xi ceiiturv. The ivory 
boxes and book covers, the works in gold, 'ilver and enamel 
produced during this period by Greek artists, form the oulv base 
of eoiiiparison with this work. The angel of Sr. Matthew has all 
the reliuemeut ot tyjie and softness of teehiiiipic characteristic of 
the l>^/.autlue ^^orks of tills date. At this tunc nothing hut the 
crudest ami most barbarous works were being' executed in Italv. 
This date is confirmed by several other data. lu the first place 
the church is known to have been eoiupleted in about 1020 and it is 
probable that the decoration was finished at that date; then also it 
must be remembered that the city of Gaeta, one of the most im- 
portant Seaports of Southern Italy, was fora number of centuries 
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under Byzantine duniinion and partly colonized by Greeks ; that 
even when it# eousuls became practically independent, the connee-' 
tion with the empire of the East was not wholly br(_iken. The 
presence of Byzantine artists in the city is proved, amont; other 
facts, by the ereeti(tn of one of the few thoroughly Byzantine 
domical churches that can be found in Southern Italy outside of 
Calabria, the church of St. Gitiscjipe. which is illustrated l:>y 
Schultz. The old cathedral, according to an in-'cription of later 
date, was built by one of these consuls named John, wlio is called 
in this inscription. Imperial I’atrician, son of Docivilis, the con- 
sul (hyjiatosi. The date of this ruler is the beginning of the x 
century. 

Further proofs of early date and of Byzantine origin can 
be disi'overed in the workman-hip of the i>arapi‘t. In the 
first place, there is the uncertainty of a beginner in the u-e of 
colors and design, while the general scheme i- excellent. The 
combinations of cohu' are not yet effected with that degree of 
skill in the contrast of color and the variety of form, which are 
soon attained at a later date with greater practice. The color# 
are dull and they are principally reil and green with the occa- 
.sional use of yellow. It is interesting to note, every now and 
then, the use of occasional artihcial cubes of enamel, especially 
of blue, gold, red and light green. I think that this intro- 
duction of glass ami enamel cubes at so early a period, is a 
further proof of Byzantine workmanship. The use of decorative 
sculpture and a raided carved frame for the mosaic compartment- is 
al-o a peculiarity unknown to native Italian artists and practised by 
Byzantine art. In the right-hand .-ide aisle there remains a -ec- 
tion (three sides) of the lectern of the imlpit of the church, of 
marble inlaid with mosaics of the -ame techniiiuc and general de- 
sign as the balustrade and with similar Occasional mi.xture of 
artificial cubes; here also tlie general design is excellent ami the 
details crude. 

The im})ortance of (bieta from its jiosition and it- history is 
evident: it lay upon the borderland between the Homan and the 
Southern Schools. Its history made it a centre of Byzantine infu- 
ences and such works as those decorating the church of St. Lucia 
may easily have in#pired both the Homan and the Southern 
schools with their first desire to adopt tins style of decoration. 
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"We will now examine the monuments of the Southern School 
for similar traces and will give in Plate xv a view of one ot the 
finest oTonps. — the large pulpit, the paschal candlestick and part 
of the pulpit staircase and screen at Salerno. In studving the 
design of the magniticent serie-' of mosaic wcji-ks of the xix and 
XIII centuriC' at Se'>a, Salerno, Anialti and lva\'ello, and in com- 
paring them with Sicilian works, one of the tir-t steps i.- to divide 
the themes of decoration into classes. There appear to lie two 
main divisions ; (li a Moral design of Byzantine origin consisting 
of scroll work intermingled with animals and birds: and i2) geo- 
metrical designs which in their simplest form were also Byzan- 
tine in origin, hut in their more elaborate development were 
thi.u'oughly de]iendent upon Kgypt. There was one decorative 
motif, which appeared to stand oiit'ide of these two classes and 
to l>e fpiite iiopular. es}>ecially in Sicily. It was a frieze <if what 
apiieared like battlements ending in a sort of Metir-de-lis. as is 
shotvn in Figure 29. T was very much puzzled to interpret this 
m(.>tif and to explain its origin, until I tbund that it was in 
universal U'C in Egypt. Such a battleinented tfieze was invented 
by (.’optic and -Mohammedan artists U' a tinish to the exterior of 
their liuildings (Fios. 26. 27). ft is employed by them first as an 
architectural and s(.-ulptural form and gradually Muds its wav as a 
purely (lecoi-ative motif into Mat surfaced decoration in inlaid 
marble, stucco and inarble relief, {Fiu.s. 2s. 29). The architec- 
tural derivation is 'O plain, that as no such architectural ornament 
can be found in Italian arcliitecture. the Egyptian derivation of 
the form i' incontestil.ile. The Si<-ilian examiilcs at the Capjiella 
I’alatina ( Frm ■'lU) and .Monreale i Fm. ;Ili are far closer to the 
Egv[)tian original design ; the South Italian imitations, at Salerno, 
(! m. -12) tor instance, show that the artists are hei'e further from 
the original source. A\ hileitnia_\ possiblv he argued that the geo- 
metrical combinations have been invented bv Italian artists with- 
out necessarily having recourse to (Jriental motlels, I think that 
the ii'C of this peculiar and essentially ( hleiital design in the Sicil- 
ian an<l Southern Italian Schools, while it luav seem a small mat- 
ter in itselt. is -utHcient to remove any doubt that thev were not 
only inspired fr.im Egyjit, but that their style was an absolute 
imj'ortarion. A strong contirinatioii of this lies in the fact 
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that every geometric combination, no matter how intricate, that 
can 1)6 found in the South Italian and Sicilian Schools, while often 
absent from the Eoman works, can also be found in Egypt. 

There are some works of the early Neapolitan School, such as 
the tirst pulpit at the Cathedral of Salerno and the pul}iit at the 
monastic church of La Cava, which show what the style of the 
school was before it was inliuenced by the Sicilian School. Such 



fic. ifb— I nlaid Maublk Decor- 
ation OF Mihrab of tue MI'AY- 
YED Mosque, Cairo. (From 
Franz Pasha ). 


Fift. :'>o— F rom Mosaic Dado 
IN CatpelLa Pa Latina aT 
Palermo. 



Fig. -U -From Mo*?ah Dado of 
chancel at Mt)NUEALE, NEAR 
I’ALEKMO. 



Fig. ;;2.— From Mosah Pulpit 

^^CREE^■, C'AniEDRAI. OF SaLKRNO. 


works date from between 1150 to 1170. but as soon as the com- 
pletion of the first great series! of churches in Sicily, left a large 
number of artists — Arabs, Copts and Creeks — tree to prosecute 
other labors, they undoubtedly were called or sent native pupils 
to ditferent parts of the southern mainland and revolutionized the 
more simple style then prevalent. All works e.xccuted after 1100- 
1200 are in the new style. 
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Recurring to my a^.-ertion that the tioral designs in vertical 
mosaics seem to have been (of Byzantine origin, I will refer to 
one description of such decoration in the buildings at Constanti- 
nople dating fi’om the ix century. Constantine describes the*- 
heautiful mosaic pavement of the Emperor Basil's bed-room, and 
then says that the lower part C)f the wall on all sides was covered 
not with placptes of various marbles, l:>ut with cubes of glass of 
many colors representing varied floral designs. The text of the 
Tlonte Cassino chronicle cited on p. 19-5 (Xote 51) lays great 
stress upon the alulity of the mosaieists from Constantinople in 
executing floral decoration of every variety iuters[iersed with ani- 
mals, and thus shows liow this element of the style acipiired a 
foothold in Italy. Illuminated Byzantine .mss. of this and the 
follo^ving centuries are full of this floral scroll work, with birds 
and animals, and similar work is fluind on the conteinporary 
ivory boxes and enamels. 

Italy was. then, a reflecti(:>n of the Orient in this branch of 
mosaic decoration, and it usually fell short of its models; it lost 
the supplene.ss, the variety and the softness of Byzantine design, 
and in the use of geometric patterns to which it conflned itself 
it attained (.mly exceptionally to that perfection which we find in 
Egypt and in Sicily. 

\_To be coyitauied.'^ 

A. L. Frothixgham, Jr. 


Princeton, January, 1895. 
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A SACEIFICIAL CALEXDAE FROM THE EPAKEIA. 

[plate XVI.] 

In the exeavatioiis at Koiikonnari, in the Attic Epakria, a re- 
jiort of which will he given in tlie Fijurieenth Annual Eqxirt <>/ tl'i 
A'liie'incn n Achool Of Clu-iiicol Stiolit.s at Ath.ens, we had the good 
fortune to tind at the end of the first halt-hour ot work an import- 
ant inscription. 

This is cut on a side of Peutelic marlde, in letters averaging 
.006 m. in height. Beta runs up to a height of .008 m., while 
Omicron is only .004 m. high. The extra height ot Beta is doubt- 
less due to the fact that only so could it well be cut without 
making mere breaks in the place of the two loops. 

The stele was inscribed on both sides, but only on the side 
which we found turned downward and resting on a large thresh- 
old, and Avhich is here represented, could anything be read. A 
few traces of letters on the other side, troni which with some 
probability the word oh may be made out, and some price-marks, 
show that the same subject was treated on that side. 

The side here given contains parts of fifty-six lines, although 
the first line atfords only two letters. How much of the stone is 
broken off above and below cannot be told. At the sides the 
original edge is jireserved, so that we know that the taper of the 
stele was very slight, giving a breadth at the bottom of the pave- 
ment of .49 m. and at the top of .485 m. The length is .60 m. 
The thickness varies between .10 m. and .06 in. being thinner at the 
tO}» and toward the right, so that there is a distinct slope toward 
the right upper corner when the stone is laid on the table for 
reading. There is a break on the right at the top, leaving a gap 
which ends with the 21st line, the 22d line being entire at the 
end. At the 4th line the gap is 1.05 in. wide. Toward tlie bottom 
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of the ^-ap it hecomes easy to supply missing letters. On the- 
left .-^iile, although the eilge of the stone remains, there is a sur- 
face break of varving width rtinuing down the tvliole length. It 
i> .0(3 ni. wide at the 7th line. .115 m. at the 47th, .04 m. at the 
52d. A maximum of twelve letters is missing where this gap is 
widest ; but as the inscription is not cut sfoichalu/i, there is in 
most eases a choice ranging lietween nine letters and twelve. 
The inscribed surtace of the stone is .30 rn. broad at the 23d line 
and .40 m. Ijroad at lines 52— 54. 

A curious feature of the inscription is that it is divided very 
unevenly into two columns, the right-hand column being about 
double the width of the left-hand cidnmn. Furthermore, the 
columns overlap somowliat, and some lines look as if they ran 
continuously across the stone, there l>eing absolutely u<> interven- 
ing space between the last letter of the first eohinm line and the 
first letter of the second column line. 

The right-hand column may practically be read entirely. The 
left-hand eolumn is more diffieiilt to restore than might be ex- 
pected with the help attbrded l>y the other column. But even 
here a good deal may be provisionally supplied. ’joviSdrci). in line 
50. is especially tantalizing. 

Btstorafioii.s, Cohoaii 1. 

2. 7r]pa«:Ti)/3to9 is used as an epithet of Ta;:^g, Aesch. Sapp?., 523. 

4 If. rpiTr]<;. which entails the following month names, was sug- 
gested by TeTdpTr;<;. 20. But, as at 27-20 a quarter is omitted in 
the enumeration, the restoration is not certain. It tills the .space, 
however, better than hevrepa^, with the month names of the 
second quarter. 

25. Tpirri is given simply as one way of tilling the space. 

20. ’AttoXXiwot ‘ is demanded by the .s(iace, whereas in 34 there 
is room only for All or tm. 

30. SpapLoavi/rj is probable, hut we know ne.xt tit nothing of the 
connection at this jioint. 

52. Ad Ee/3]oX€( would naturally he supplied, except that it 
Avould not till the whole space. 

55. WOrivaiq 'EXXaijTfSt seems the oidy proper restoration. 

* ’Atotpottchos as epithet i>f Apollo, Ar. Vesp. 161 ; Av. 61 ; Plut. 3.VJ, 854. 
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Cijluiiiii 2. 

5. fjLvcTTrjpLcov is corroborated by its connection with Bot^S^o- 

jUilWTO?. 

13, 15. oh Abh is selected simply as one way of filling up the 
space. 

IT. ri; iirl TO) is somewhat crowded, but as F)! appeaiv in 13 
with this epithet, and as die was essentially a mantic divinity 
(Cf. Aesch. JEiiiii.. 2, Tjjv TrpayTOfj.avTLv Fataa). the reading may 
well stand. It is also difficult to get a name shorter than F^. 

10, 2(t. The difficulty of supplying the five nr six missing let- 
ter' at the end of 10 i' increa>ed by the fact that the clear M E 
at the beginning of 2n seem cut with the point ot a knife, mere 
scratches, while X. given as the next letter, i' (piite doubtful. 

The fir.'t line which is really nf account (line 2). with the help 
of line 23. tell' us that the demarch of the Marathonians sacri- 
fices )-omethiiig. IVe 'ooii ^ee that we have a series of ofi’erings 
to divinities with prices and certain specifieil dates. All the 
Attic months excciit Maimakterion are mentioned.- The year is 
divided into ([uartef' {Tptp.7]voi>. At lines 34 and 40 there is a 
division of the sacrifices into to e-repov eVo?, jrpoTepa hpa poavvi] 
and TO erepov eVo?. varepa hpapoavvi). The word Bpap.ocrvvrj. so far 
as I know, is mat u^ed elsewhere. It is proliably a ritualistic 
term, and maybe translated '• course.’' to erepov eVo? probally 
means •• the alternate year.” The •• first course " is to begin at 
once, and the second course “ the next year, and they are to 
alternate.^ 

The first question in regard to the inscription is whether it is a 
sacrificial calendar of ofierings to be made, or a record of offer- 
ing' already made. The minute account, de'ceiiding to such 

- "VVe have in line ’)1 the settlement of tbu date of the febtival ealh*d Skira. in the 
month ^^kiruphonun, which calls fur a correction of Liddell and Sett (Lex.. 7th 
ed., s. V. ZKLpajj and of ^Mommsen. Heortohn/ie, p. 2S7 tf., which ]>ut it in Py- 
anep^ion. 

It is prohahly derived from 5pduj. With the same right as that hy which we 
have from the stem '^npa-y irpay/xa and TroXvirpayfMOirvvq, we may have from V£pa 
Spa dpapLoaupT] as well as dpa/xa. 

* In the inscription from Cos in Jour, of Hell. Studies^ ix, p. 328, we have three 
times (at lines 10. 14 and 22), after une provision for sacrifice, another ofiering pre- 
scribed with the phrase ro drepov eras. 
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details as half ohols, and the indieative mode of the verhr-, make 
it look at lirst sight as if we had one of those accurate Attic 
accounts of expenditures so well kno^vn from the Corjius.’ But 
in spite of this there seems no reason to take it as anything ehe 
than one of those sacrificial calemlars. of t^diich there were a 
itreat number at Athens, mentioned by Ly-ias in the oration 
against Xicomachus, as well known.’’ Such calendars inu-^t 
have been common enongb at every place where sacrifice was 
made on a large scale. AVe have several fragment' ot such calen- 
dars from varinus places. Aotable are the following 

Fragments from Alyeonus, Bitteidjcrger, Xo. 473. 

Fragments from Cos. .To'ir. of JhlJ. ShiiUcs, vol. ix. p. 323 ff. 
CIA. I. 4. 5. 333. 534. id. GHh 031, 032. iid, 77. 

liiscr. 'in Brit. Jins., i. 73. 

The general similarity of tlie wlmle group makes it difiicult to 
separate any of them a' Indoiiging to a ditfereiit class. The in- 
dicative mode is used in tlie Cos and Myconus calendars, inter- 
spersed among the greater bulk of imperatives ami infinitives. 
A sum of twenty drat.-hmas for victims is mentioned in the Alyc- 
onus calendar, and in CIA. iih 010 and 031, the prices are given 
Avith much the same minuteness of detail as here. 

In this inscription, &5? yeypairrai of line 15, looks like a provis- 
ion to Avhicli Conformity is to be exacteth Similarly in the Cos 
calendar stands 'Pea 67? Kvevaa sal tepa ocraairep rov UeSayeiTrfov 
yeypuTTrai. 

The following is a list of the clivinities to whom offerings are 
made ; 

WOrjvaLa 'EWfOTi'dt. 

’ Xsapaaiv. 

’-A-xafa. 

r a\l(p. 

Iv- 

Ft; ey yvai<i. 

Pg ev Isvvoaovpa. 

P rj errl tw p-avreiw. 

K. CIA. i[“, So'»j S3i}. 

, XXX. 17. BiVid ras Bvaias €k rCou Kvp^futv Kal ru)p CTijXQy Kara rds <TV'iypa(pd^ 
' Cf. J. Pki>tt. Fasti Graerorutit Sncrt 
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Aaipa. 

All avdaXei. 

A \ f / 

LI OplCp. 

All vTrdrm. 

’EXeucrivia. 

"H^a. 

"HpM. 

Tm "Hpa. 

"iiprp ^ppa((p. 

"iipip irapd to ' EWiotiov. 

"ilpip iv . pacriXei'a. 

'Hpoiipp. 

’lo'Xeo). 

Kopp. 

K.opoTp6(f)(L. 

yiotpai^. 

i^eavia. 

ISivpipa Eiet. 

TeXerj;. 

TpiTOTrarpevcri. 

'''LTTpvia. 

XXd^ Trapd rd yieiSvXov. 

]oXei. 

'^ov/Sdrcp. 

jTrapd TOP TTVpyov. 

] Trapd TO 'Hpa'«:Xe<oi'. 

] Trapd TO ’EXeucri'viop. 

]t(5 4p Kvpocrovpa. 

]eV djopa. 

ATrJoTpoTra/w. 

njpa/cTppi'ip. 

It will be seen ;it once that tlie main interest of the inscription 
lies in its larii’e number of interesting and unusual names. Some 
of them, so far as I have been able to ascertain, do not occur 
elsewhere. Such are : 

Zed? dvffaXev^. 
r Pj iy yvai<i. 
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'Seavi'a^. 

Evk. 

''Hpw? <I>77/3ato?. 
r a'Xio?. 

Wv0a\ev<: presents Zeus apparently in the role of a farmer, 
■which fits ’^vell the rurality in which the whole inscription is 
steeped. Ti} iy yvai^. a phrase comparable to Siowcro!; ev 
is andther ease in point. is easily seen to be derived from 

the ilaechic cry. but who is "Seavi'a^ 't FaXw? and 'Hpco^ <l>?;pa?o 9 
are epnally obscure. Possibly some light may coiiie on the latter 
name from the fact that Artemis had the surname ^ppaia at ^Vrgos 
and Sic\ou.' There is al.so a quaint doubling of some person'. 
’AKcipavre'i seems unheard of. I’erluqis it is equivalent to 
'AKapavTihai. 1 piToiraTpeh is less striking, as we have the plu- 
ral in CJ^i. 11 -, 1662.'' But C'icei'o speaks of Tritopatreus as 
the brother of Bit.mysus and Eub<)nleus. Is it possible that 
Aa<f}vij(^6poL. in line 38, is a similar plural for Ajiollo and one or 
mure doul.iles ? In that case the dative might be exiilained on 
the su[iposition of the omission of the mention of the victim, as in 
line 4 after TpaVeut. and in 32 after ol?. the price is omitted, per- 
ha})S by carelessness of the stone-cutter. 

'EXXcar/?. a.s an epithet of Athena, has a flavor of antiquity. It 
carries us back at least as tar as the Plaenicians. It was a name 
of Eurijpa “ as 'EXXwTia was the name of a festival in Crete. It 
was also the old name of Gortyna in Crete.'^ The same may be 
said of 'T tt7;wo?. for 'YrTypia was the ancient name of the iXIara- 
thoiiian Tetraixlis.*^ 'Axaia, as an epithet of Demeter, the 
" mourning mother," and Aa/pa.as an epitliet ot Persephone,''^ are 
at leu't rare. The .same may also be said of KovpoTp6(^o<; as a 
substantive, although it is common enough as an epithet of Ge.''’ 

* Paus. , II, 23, o. 

PMitf. DeiiPAt ArA> lait Mhni, iv (1H70), p. 287. 

“ ynf. D^iinita. Ill, .73. 

Et. Mil;!., s. v. 'EXAwti's. IIH'YCIIies, s. v. 'EWuris. 

“SiECii. Byz , s. r VopTVV. 

Ibiil. s V. TerpaTToXis. .See XW GuKLITT, Z)e TetrapoVi Attini. 

Peisep}i.jne appeiirs iigain under her usual name, K6/)7j, and Demeter probably 
under the name’EXewriwa and X\6ij. if not under KovpoTpoipos. 

I' Pal-s., I, 22, 3. Ar. TAes., 29'J. Solox, Fnig , 43 (Bergki. 
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and later, perliaps, nf Deineter.*' In CIA. ii, 481. line 59, it i< 
indeed used substantively referring to Ge. 

The designation Worj Trapa ra MeiSnXon reminds one of simi- 
lar designations of locality in the inscription given in Eph. Arch., 
Bh p>. 36- ; 7rpo? TM lilvppi]KL and tt/oo? avSpocbova Kcoam. It 
Ijelongs to a eonimunity where everyltodt’ knew everybody else. 

TeX€T?y the daughter of Dionysu? and Xicaea. is. if not old. an 
unusual figure. 

There is another list of names that is retlolent of Marathon. 

0 S>]pap')^o‘; a Xlapadwt'/wf. twice repeated, would be eutuigh. But 
we have also : 

1 pLKopvvdo^;. 

TerpaTToXeK. 

To 'HpaT'Xeioa. 

TT)']VLOi. 

'EXXcotw. 

’Er }s.vv0(7ovpq. 

To'XefU'?. 

The Herakleiou is probably the identical Ilerakleiou nieii- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi. 108. 116 ) *ts the place where the Athen- 
ians awaited the attack of the Persians. 'Yrrqvia was. as we 
have already seen, the ancient name of the IMarathonian Tetrapo- 
lis. The first explanatii.in of the wonl 'EXXwti?, given by the 
scholiast to Pindar. OL Xiri. 56. i> Tt]v irpoa-q^/oplav ravnjv ecxv- 
tcevai (pacrl Trjv WOrjvav citto tov iv yiapaOwvi eXon? evOa iSpvTal.-^ 
That Kvvoa-ovpa i> the point closing in the bay of Marathon on 
the northeast j-ecins in this connection more than possible. lolaus 
is prominent enough in the llcruclenhit of Euripides, where in 
the plain of Marathon he defends the persecuted children of 

CIA. iiij 372, 373. Inscriptions on chairs in the Theatre of Dionysua at 
Athens. 

Trapa. with the acc. in thi'- phrase, and in Trapa rovirup^ov. irapa to 'EW wTtor, 
Trapa rb 'HpaxXetor and Trapa rb ’EXeetriVtor, which are similar examples ot designating 
position, seems to prove that the distinction between Trapa xvith acc and irapd with 
dat., on which lexicographers are fond of insisting, is somewhat ianciful. 

i^XoNNUs, XLViii, cSSb. See TeXer^ on a relief in Botticher, Baiockultas der 
Jiellmen, Fig. 48. Athenian Central Museum, ^o. 1390. 

Et. d/ciy. , s. V. 'EXXujWs. 
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lleracle-:. In fact, tliat plain so asdOi-iatecl with Ilerack-s 
and his ttain that, aeeovdiiiir to the scholiast to .Soph. 0. 701. 

the Spartans saved the Tetra})olis in their invasions of Attica 
during the Peloponnesian War. iia -ois 'Hpa/cXei'Sa^. The temp- 
tation i.' strong to bring Trapa rov Trvpyov aPo into connection 
with the foundations in the middle of the plain of Marathon now 
known as the Trvpyo'i. But it is better not to weaken a ^trong■ 
case with mere }io'sibilitie^. 

M’a^ our ^^tone. then, set up originally in the Marathonian jilain 
and afterwards brought up to the place where w<- found it At fir-t 
glance it almost seem:> a' if it must be so. And yet so strong is 
the presumjition that a large .'hA remains wliere it is set up. that 
it 'eem- iiece-sary to account if pos'ible for its original pi-eseiice 
here. Perhaps Milchhid'er's theory, that here lay lleeale.-- i' 
ciUTect. In that case we ha\ e a centi'e for sacritice for all the 
denie- lying round about. Foi’ I’lutarch (27'/'.. xiv.) says; 

’ l\0vov yap ’EjKaXi]<Jioi’ o! irtpi^ dppoi avviovre^ 'E.Ku\(p\u Ka'i 7ijp 
'EKciXijv eripoiv. Thi- /-use of other deme/^ 'haring in the sacri- 
fices (if the deme of lleeale i' characterized thus by .'stengel in 
Muller'.r ir'iji/lharl,. \. t’,. p, s:-j : Fine 'elteiie Ati'iiahine ist es 
dass andei'e gauze Iknnen sich l/etheiligen." Xow, if any demos 
Were to 'hare 'aerifice' with a derne that lay at Konkouiiari. the 
most natural camlidate far su/.-h communion was the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis. It is just about two hours' walk from either the 
northern i.ir the Sdiitliern part of the IMarathonian jdain to this 
point. In fln-t. from Vrana it i.- not more than an hour and a 
h.df The ill scrifition it'elf is singularly tantalizing on the I'oint 
ot loi.'ality. Line 2 say^ that the (lemari-h of the Maratlioniaii' 
i' to ^aci’itice ec — lint just what we wi/'h to know i.' broken otf. 
^Vgain. in line 2-]. when ive tliink the .'anie chance i' coming 
auain. the phra'coh>gy i' i-hanged just at the i-ritical [loint. ami it 

ttvC' I. o'J. -1 q>autvoL TTfjii'Tois 'KW^/'w/' aq>l<jLP 'J[/ia/.\ea tkdi^ 

yoinriAji'ai. 'I'lji- .1— /.( i/itieii I't tl.-i-.iclijT and Atlji.-iic IlclieU' -namst- tliat Ilci’a- 
ilt- ''.li" i_aiiie [IJ Atlii-'ii' « all -ueh pepularity in early tiim.- a- 1" li:n e 'uoTal 
loiijili'- and t" ti.a'iiii' tin- jiroiniiient linuiv in thu eld pc.r.i- natile o-uljiUire.-., came 
fi'eiii -U/iratli' ill, wli'-ic lie wa- 1 /reualit tn -liere liy the I'li/eiiieiaii- The e ipiite 
a' hl.ely a- an .idvent frnui t'eniitli. 

Jk tii’- t'tu'k /uni,! lip-. Alpidi/ii fip-i, p, Z1 t. Fur a euiitrurv view ^ee LuKPj-.r. 
M-j’/i., Is'jg, p list f 
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is iiinv 0vei "Hpip ev. AVliat 'till more disappointiuu’ is that the 
name tvhieh follow? is an entirely unknown one. . paaiXei'a. with 
one letter lacking at the heg'inning' {perhaps ^paaiXeLa'i. 

Our stct doe? indeed contain allusions to some sai-ritiee' that 
Were actually performed in the Tetra}>olis. "Ipucopwdol. in line 
54. must he taken as a hicative, siiiee the dative? nf the second 
declension througdiout the iii'Ci-iptiisn end in w.-’" l!iit w here there 
was a great Central point fm- sacritices tor the iieiniihors, there 
mig’lit well he set up a general record of sacritices to ]je made, 
including other place~ than tlii'. it may he that duplicates of 
thi' ifih were set ipi at other places near ly. "Would that we 
had found the heading I 

It is true that mir -.'/(A does not even name ILccalc. hut e 
ha\'e oidy a part of the original hulk of the iu^ciiption. and it 
must. I think, he com eded that MilchhoferV iileiititicarion ha- 
gained greatly hy our di'Cosery of three more relimt''' in addi- 
tion to the tw(.) \\ hich he hml already f -uml at the 'unic place. 

IJe'idcs. thi' place, in 'pite of the olijectimi' of Loc-per (/. is 
the natural last halting-place on the direct road from Atheu' to 
31arathou. the natural 't-eiie of TheSeus' takimr hi- last refresh- 
ment from the nymph Ilecale hefore dC'cemlinu intri the plain to 
meet the IMaratlionian hull.'' 

If this identilicatioii he acce['ted. we get a \e-rv natural expla- 
nation of the lleia.iine who is 'O often referred t" in the iu'Crip- 
tion. She might well he Ilecalc. The IIci-o without an epithet 
might then he Thes.ni'. If. hotvever. we seek oiii hero in the 
IMaratliOuiau plaiti. wc are e)iiharra"cd hy the iiiultirude of can- 
didate'. The epi iiiynious hero M arathoii, llerailc'. IhlictlacU'. 
or even other' ot the Marathonoimu hoi. might chum the hoinir."' 

F"!' OL u-ktl ifr :i (]ati\u •gii‘luiu v\ illi ui, "t L b i: J>- r /'hs X" 1-!^. 

ll no F) iirl Kt/fatcdt iv rot itfO'. L’lil" I". L' » I'k* -ill''’. h"t At Lh' f'l it Ku! o ■■a 1 1 IFu 'tj ' 

KL>'! i-JLH \ N". < f ' <i/" At' ^ 21 . 1 1 Tii K'uar'l i‘) ili“ j>l i' II (' 'in kmu 

liuiC at Tnki-rv ntlio'. tii** r'jn’pial j'hui* '»f it-r ill'* lI'Taci*-i4a- (Dh'ii Mh . 

IV, aTi, Ilcia. tile ,^ivat ciuMiiv ol li'.'.'ku I'-", 'li'HiUl t'e wor-hijijx-'l '!']<-• i-.-l.iik ilia- 

th'ii iiiii't ha\ l"-cn 

( hw nt th'' ivli-*!' lia-? a grr'*nj> that l"‘ vii'idon-'l I" I*-- JI.*, a)' w iLouiinL: 

TheseU' Fif'iii tlio j'tini.-d liand" "t* lla* iw-) la:'”' r = '•'.■■-•in-' !'• I'l-mfcdd down- 

ward .'oniklhuia like a cliik, wlnle a -n.alk'r iIaiuv of an ad'Taalo 'land' by Wt* 
iiotic-.d the cluh Inif 'IV Wc th.>uaht mf thi' apt^hcatiua uf the relief. 

-H^LUT . 7’/d.s \IV. ikvL'" . I, .-;2. 1 ■') 
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AVe need exercise liO violence to exclude till' iiisi-ri[itii >11 from 
a iNIaratliouiaii pror, iion'-t. for if it coine> from MaraTlmn it is an 
important documeiiT in the somewhat ob'cure history of the 
Tetrapulis. Of i-oti'iderable interest in this connection is the 
allnsion in line 30 ti> Enltonliis as ardion for the inhabitant> of 
the Tetrapolis. This corroborates the inference drawn by Lolling 
from an inscription found at Marathon, and }>uhli:-]ied in the 
Mifflitihiiiij, I, f jr IST'S. ]>. 2.50 tf. Fri>ni the fact that a <-ertain 
Lv'ania' of Ti ilni-'iiAlno i- there 'pokeii of a> arclion for the Te- 
trapijli'. Lolling conclude^ that an organization ot the'c four 
demc' wu' kejit up f >r religious pur[>o-es Imig after the mera'ing 
of all old iuil(.)iendent fomniunitie' into a general 'fate.-' 

Thi- leaiL us to the ipiestioii of the date of our iii'cription. 
When we came, in our tir't attempts at reailing the stone, to thi' 
mention of the an'hi>nship of Kuhoulus. we thought we had a 
ref ■rem.-e to the u ell known Attii- ar.-hon and a tixi/il date. 345-44 
ij. I.'. We were quite U' much surprised as gratitied at this, f u’ 
the other iinhi-i'i 'ceiiied ti.> jutint to an earlier 'late. It wa* onlv 
by suppi'i'iiig language to be more conservative in a rural dis- 
trict than at Athens that we could reconcile these with so late 
a date. It was not so much the particular forms of the letters that 
led us to the impression that the stc>ne belonged to the first half 
of the fourth century as the general a}>pearance and the orthog- 
ra[)hy. Ad and ^ . with their outside laars oblique rather than 
perpendicular and horizontal, are le-s significant than the small o 
and the |N with its bottom angle not coming quite down to the 
lower level of the line. These all. however, and the alisence of 
ornamentation, point to an early date, to which the absence of 
writing i- no objection. 

J!ut more 'pecitic is the te-'timony of the orthography. The 
genitives in the second declension generally end in o. although 
we ha\ e 'SleiSvXov in line 411 and ]/aeaoa in line 25.-' AVe have 
also y;59 for in 45 and 50. In 52 JoAet is probablv for 

BoaXet or EvfSovXei. Koporp6<j)o<i is used six times, while the form 

He- also adduces CY.l ii, yOg, tjos as evidence of a similar organizati. >ii f.r the 


'-Uv^avro^, in line 14. look- like the stonecutter'- error for cnaiTor, a 


roa in 22 is not giiite sure: but a genitive hen- would match i 


irkn pi. -iop in 2s. 


exacTTOi’ pr*.*- 

dii tippfirent 
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}^ovpoTp6(j>o<; is iiMjd only twire. Tins iudicute.^ n date liefore 
rather than after otiO b. c.-' The ov in /cvovaa, as well a:^ the in- 
eonsisteiicy in KopoT/3J(^o?, ruiitht iniidity the certainty of this 
judgment somewhat. 

The genuine dijihthong ov appears also as o in /3o^. which is 
used five times, while /3ov<; a]ipears only f:mr timer'. Thi.- [ihe- 
nomeiioii is iiuteil a- occurring in many ..ases during llti-d.jj 
E. C.''" 

The following i^' a list tif ohjects for whii-li me>ney is expeinled. 
and the various sums : 


PAAAA 


at^. Afl- 

f 3 ov^. 

Kvovcra. PAAAA 
Kpto^. Al f 
oii. Ah h and Ah 
oh Kvovcra. API and APII 
rpa’s/o? Trapp.e\a<{. AP 
u? Kvovcra. AA 
](o2po^. h h h 
O/jXea Ah 
aXcfjircov eK7£v^. III! 
ol'po y;o?. Xo eharge. 
Tparre^a. V 
UpaxTVva. f to PhUC 
(ppearo^. P h 
Aa(pV7](f)6poi^. Phi 
TCI copaui. Au charge. 
airuXia. AAAA 


The utferings are for the most part the U'Ual 'acritirial ani- 
mals. the most (.‘ctmiiiou heing the sheep, which oeeiir' thirty-one 
times; and in one ease (^line -!l>) three 'iK'cp are otiereil at once. 
IJesides this, tlic ram i' nieiitiomal six tiiiK's, and oiu-e. in line 27 . 
is followed hv O/jXea ’' instead ot the ordinary word oh. Thi- 
makes of sheep, male ainl feimile, thirty-eight e.\am[iles. 


,M KIs'l' KKII AN', lirilnt AH. Intr/u-., p. 21, 11 11' ). 20 

Ihi,!.. p. 4a 20, 2 

the toiTii with e instead -*! et, AU Lum:/-/'., p. iJl, 

^ 1">, 11. Thtf reading nut certiuii. Thoru hardly iMom, howL\. r, for et. 
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The next liidSt fre([neiit ortel'ilii;' i- the jiii:'. liielitioiied nine 
time?, diiee. in line 44. three in a 'ingle eti'ering, A .-'Ow with 
_Teung is meutiiiiied three times. Xext in erJer of freijneney 
eonie kine. In inO't ease' we eammt tell whether eow? or oxen 
are meant. Jvine are mentioneil nine times, ineliiding i>iie iu- 
staiiee. line M. nf a eow with calf. Aext eoiiie' the goat, \\ itli 'ix 
eases, and in line 18 an all-hlack he-goat. The divinity here {ito- 
posod in the restoration. i' moti' or leS' ehthonie. and 'o eor- 
re?|ioiids well to the hlaek vii/tim. ( )f more nnii'ual eitfering' we 
have TCI wpala. the fruits of tlie 'eason, with no }ii'iee gi\'en. a' if 
it were a trifle. }>erhap'. like the of wine, foi' whieli al?o no 

[iriee i< given. ,\n ottering mU't indeed he of very <mall value 
to have the price omitted (.)n tlii' semv. whi/n tlie peck of harlev 
at four ohols WU' i'ei.i)r<l<.‘d. Comparahle with ra copala is the 
phrase in Ititteiiheigvr. . Xie 477. line lo: aWa ctTrclpypara 

cSv ai wpciL (pepovcni'. < 'f. alst.'. (’Ll. ri. ln,7.'). line s. ev tmv dpai'wv. 
and 10 -hi. 

A table i< meiitioiied 'Cveral tiiue'. Imr not in ei.iinieetioii tvith 
any greater dix'iiiity. nnle'? K-ovporpocbo^ he siieh. hut oulv with 
heroes and the Tr't'i["iti‘, In iine eu'e. lijie o-i. it i' all that the 
J/v/eyindv j get. Thi? saeriiieial table i^ often mentioned in in- 
.seription.'. 

In t 'Ll, II. ''gt;. fraa’s. a and In line 24. aim.ine- uifts to Ascle- 
pius, mention is made of Typ> m/dOeaiv ica'i Tpv Troi'pcnv ryjj Tparre^yH. 
Hut that 'O many table' are ineiitioned in our iii'eription is a 
little suigii'i.'ing. 

The peek of barley, which i' lili'litiolied twice. i< doubtle'S the 
barley thrown upon the vi( tim? from the time of lloiner down. 

'lepcoavi'a i' ii'ed twenty times, alway? after the mention of the 
otlei'ing. bur by no mean' after ( 's ;y 'a"i'itiee. ’fhe price attached 
to it vai'ic' ti'om ojie draehnia, linee 4ii. .70. up to seven drachmas 
one obol and a half, line 22. The word i' uviiei-ally understood 
to iie-;ignate the piic't'’ penpii'ite^. '' It i' worth noting that the 

■c/u„r ,,r II, -H .S0„/,|\.J, liii.-Wi an,! In r/.|. i. t, lin.' Ul ainl L’U : ri, 

(\o\ , "tA I'l'al ( 1 iiii’' 

lleECKIi-FK.vK.VKLi.. Sr,,,,! sin, „ .I,„l fii „,i_ [[, j, Kis It 1 - ,,ni- leauiiv (if tile ni- 
sei Ijltlilll u 111. 'll iri.de- It l...ik ni'.iv like an .■((•(•..uiit tli.ui like a i aleii'l.U'. that tlnae 
pf-TijUi-ik'' -IjiiuM bt' prii kil '■o fxartlv 
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amount bears no relation to the size of tlie otierino-. The two 
highest prices, in lines 21 and 22, are paid when only a sheep is 
sacrificed. In line 46, with the same sacrifice, go lepayawa of 
only one drachma. To be sure the largest oftering an line 36) to 
Athene Hellotis, of an ox, three sheep and a pig, carrier with it 
large lepaxrwa of at least six drachmas. More may tbllow, but 
the stone is here worn away. 

The inscription mentions no large sacrifices like hecatombs, 
and in spite of the frequent mentii.m lepmavva. there is no men- 
tion of a priest. Tlie only person ^^poken of as sacrificing is the 
demarch of the Maratlionians. 

The syntax and signification of (f>peaTo<;. line 52. to which a 
inice of six drachmas is atraehe<l, is not dear. AThether it refers 
to a sacrificial pit or water privileges I mu-t leave doubtful. It 
is the only ease of a priced object coining after lepuxrvva. The 
greatest puzz.le of all, Imwever, is the word crTruXta. or possibly 
tTTTvSia, line 1(). AVliether it be a iieut. pi. or fern. sing, is doubt- 
ful. If the latter, it must be an expensive object, for it costs 
forty drachmas. 

There is no ilan in the distribution of the gender of the vic- 
tims in this calendar. Zens [VTraro<; ami avdaXevi). lolaiis. Hero 
Pheraeus, Hero by the Hellotion and Hyttenius all receive a 
sheep,"^ while Achaea, Cora and Ge have rams. A goat, in lines 
34 and 50. and a sow with pigs, in 43. apparently go to some 
masculine divinity. Thus even the cautious statement made in 
Aliiller. llnii'JImr],, v. 3. pp. Iti3-104, that at least Zeus and the 
heroes always received male ofierings. is nid here borne out. 

The saci'ifice of animals with young is quite a feature of the 
list. \\'i‘ have IS Kvovexa three times, oh Kwvaa twice, and once 
/3ov^ Kvovaa. I’hc latter is assossi’d at the same price as j3ov^. 
An Kvovaa is naturally prieeil higher than a pig. The latter is 
alwavs three drachmas, while the former is tvaaity drachmas 
e\'erv time that its price can be made out. This might be due 
simple to the larger size of the sow. Put in oh Kvovaa we have 
a clear case of a high }irice on account ot this condition ot the 
animal — sixteen and se^'onteeu drachmas against eleven and 

ol? nut here nia^c.. as in Co-r Calendar. or HcH. ii. }>. oo'j. line 

hi. ois reXeo?. Kpios is used in our inscriptinii for the nmln. 
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twelve an ordiiiarv elieep. Tlie ^aeritice ot auiinaltf with 
voune' is not. Inawever. peculiar to uui’ calciKlai*. It i'' nientioiietl 
in both the Cos"' and the Myconns'^' caleiidars. 

But we have already apprnai-hed the subject of jiiices. which 
eertainlv claims attention in connection with this inscription. 
Perhaps the of barley the best point to begin with, since 

bread is the statf of life. Tliis co't' four obols. about twelve 
Cents, for a peck. In CIA. 11. 031. a half of wheat costs 

three obols. and in BAO 31"-^.. I. 73, half that ..(Uantity. or 

two cost;, the same. (Inr l>arley i' then ipiite ilieap. 

althona’h a given <[uantity of wheat ought, of course, to be worth 
more than the same quantity of barley. 

A pig for three drachmas, or about tifty cents, .-eeins cheap. 
But this is the same price as that mentioned in -Vr.. /ioct. 
374. during the Peloponnesian War. when prices might naturally 
be higher than usual. Cn the other liand. at DelO'. at about the 
beginning of the second century b. c.. a j>ig is fuit down at from 
four drachmas to four drachmas ami five obols.'" But at Belos. 
the supply being limited, the price would fur that reason alone 
run much higher than in a tanning district on the mainland. 

It is laid down as a general rule by Bocckh that, with all the 
variation in price, the ratio of pilce in sheep and o.xen was as one 
to five: a sheep in Athens, in its blooming period, varying from 
ten to twenty ilrachma.s, and an o.v tfijin tifty to a hundred. Our 
list gives .'lime interesting information on this point. The pre- 
vailing price of a -heep is twel\'e drachmas, although in at least 
nine case' it is eleven drachmas.-' "We have already noticed the 
C'pecial cu'C of the oh Kvoucra. Bams and goat' ai'c always 
ttvelve drachmas, while the all-black ram runs u[i to fifteen drach- 
mas.'''-' The ratio of ju-iccs given by Hoei-kh does not hold here. 

J. H. S., i.v, p. ,J2S. liiiL' '2. ois Kuevffa , p o-tj. 11111*- -'i7 iirnl il2. oi? hi'evaa. 

S' Itri r .S'///., Oil*. 'A'l. liin* 1.', I'S f'/KVfiwv f'r ill-" VT" oSS^ Iini* ij'.i, ( 7 uv Hltokci- 
"■Hi'ifl y/<'// , VI, p 22. lim* ls() iK n"L:( KU-FK.\,N-Kt:i,, StinilAumshid- 

I, p. ;i | The jiiiliin.eiit i- li:i-o.l mi PUu. Si.lnn. 23. 

Tin* Il' i-ciiie ii'/vi-r ci.-t.s u -liw/p "ftln* lii”lii-i* prir.*, iiltlmucli thi* ncrce- dn 
11 cmnpiiii-mi i>l' niivn-iit piicc- with iii"di.*i*n is ahvav- iiiti-ri -tiiiL;, 1 iiuiv 
hci'!/ revm-d that a ]iea-ant hrnuyht a ituiit "f :ivi*r:i!;v -i/v t" the cxvavatimi-. laitch- 
en.-J It. and letailvd it to oiii- u m-kiiivn, mittiiic fm-the wholi.* Ih.-'iO dnu/hiiia-. This, 
at the pri'Si/iit di-‘]irijeiati*cl rat" ot’ jiajier iiimicv, wuuld iiiaka ahmit eleven -liver 
drachnia-, which is abijut the .-ame a- eleven ancient drachma-. 
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The price of a cow or ox is too high, ninety drachmas ; except in 
one case, line 8, where it seems to be a hundred: hut the read- 
ing is doubtful, because the stone looks as if it had been subjected 
here to erasure or change. But, after all, the kine are not 
exorbitantly dear, as will appear Iw a comparison with 'Oine 
other prices. 

CIA. I. 188 (410 B. c.), sjieaks of a hecatomb in the second 
prytany as costing .5114 drachmas, which, if the hecatomb con- 
sisted of a hundred cow!>, as is assumed by Boeckh*' and Bhaii- 
gabc,“ makes about lifty-one draclima> a head. In <.IA. ii. 103 
(40G B. c.), the inscription di^eusSed by Bhangabc (/. c.). the price 
is even less, for the hecatomb costs 41 mime, and as there i' some 
money left over, the price would be even le.s> than 41 drachmas. 

In the Siandwich marble. CIA. it, S14a. line ;’)5. the price is 
not dependent on any such interpretatirm of the word liecatoml). 
and is given at 8414 draclnnas for luO oxen, or about 77 drach- 
mas a head. As this is about contemporary with our iuscri[ition. 
i. d’., about 375 b. c.. it is the best one for comparison, except that 
as it concerns Delos it might be regarded as giving tigures above 
the usual price. But we see that it gives iigurcs lower than ours. 
It may also be regarded as harmonizing fairly well with the ear- 
lier and lower irgures from Athens, on the consideration that 
these are the ligiu’es for oxen, while Atlieneh hecatomb would 
naturally consist of cows,"*- In the Co' Calendar,*^ too. it is speci- 
fied that the heifer for Hera must not be of less value than 50 
drachmas. 

Thus far our kine would seem to be high-priced, if they are 
cows, and even if they are oxen. l>ut there are records of >till 
higher jirices. In the inscrijitiou in HnU. JLIf.. vi, p. dO. 

line 219 (at Delos. 189 n. e.i, an ox co^ts l(t0 drachma^. In (Id. 
1088, a prize ox at Delphi costs 0,(m drachmas. In /fy/-. 

1883, plate 11, line 77 (at Eleusis. about 339 is. c.'). aii ox is put 
down at 49(i drachmas. In CI.\. n, 545, line an ox, a^ an 
offering to a hero, costs lOO Aegiiietan Staters, whid-h lioeckh 
reckons at 309 Attic drachma'." Though some of tlu'se eows 

“ Anihj. //, //,. II. 441. 

Jut//-, of HiH St'ul , IX. p. line -j 


CIU. I, 147. 

dialler, Il'i/olbach, v, 3. p. 104 
Stmitshacs/ialt/t/ii/, l, }'. ‘.‘4. 
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rnav Le accounted for on the ground of stringency arising from 
the times or the locality, they make our newly-ftund figures for 
Idiie, if rather high, at least not exorbitant. 

( »ther points of interest u'ill occur to one and another reader, 
but with tlie remarks already ]iiade. and with thanks to T. dV. 
Heermance. a member of the Scliool, who has worked out with 
me from beginning to end the somewhat ditficult reading of the 
stone, and to Dr. Arilhelm for important 3ugge■^tion'. I leave the 
inscription to those interested in such matters for further restora- 
tion and comment. Rcfu-S B. Richarhsox. 

American School at Athens. 

March. 1805. 


'‘5 It ir UM..=ible that all ..nr c.asca are either of o.\en, or eows with calf, hut the 
tlelivery of jiwnf to that ert'eet is iraihs-ibk- 
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AUGUSTUS CHAPMAN MERRIAM. 

Earl}- in July 1894. Augustus Chapman Merriam. Profei.sor of Greek 
Arehieology and Epigra].)hy in ColumMa College, sailed from this 
country with the intention of .s]>ending his ??ahliatical year abroad in 
study and research in connection with his favorite topics of Greek art 
and arclueology. The sunnncr, autumn and early winter were passed 
in England and upon the Continent, and it was nijt until Recemher 
2dtli that he reached Athens. During a vi.sit to the Acropolis, on the 
following day. he contracted a severe cold, which clung to him most 
persistently : but, desjnte this fact, at the first public meeting of the 
American School, on Friday. January 11th. he read a paper on Dr. 
Halbherr's recent explorations in Crete. The succeeding Tuesday. 
U])on his return from a second vi.sit to the Acropoli'. he was stricken 
down witlr pneumonia: and four day.- later. (Ui January 19th, he 
] lasted away. 

Dr. Merriam was born at LocU't fireive. Lewis County. New York, 
in 1843. and received his final preparation for college at the Columbia 
Grammar School. In iNOt; he entered Columbia College, and four 
year.' later was graduated at the head of his class. He went imme- 
diately to the ^\'cst, but the following year he returned to take the 
position of instructor at the Columbia Grammar ScliOol. In ISOs he 
was appointed tutor of Greek and Taitin at ( 'olumbia College, an otliee 
which he held until ISft). when he was relieved of all I.atin work and 
was enabled to devote himsi-lf entirely to Creek. In 1S79 Hamilton 
College <-onferred ujion him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophv. and in 188(t he was promoted to the position of ailjunct protessor 
of the Greek language and literature in his Alma Hater. About this 
time he began to turn his attention more particularly to Greek areha- 
ologv and epigraphv. and commenced those studies which, beloro his 
death, had gained for him the ili'tinction of being the toremost 
authority on thei-e subjects in America. In 1.8S7-l8S,S he was director 
of the American School of Cla''ical Studies at Atlien>. and his admin- 
istration was signalized by sucee.ssful excavations at Sicyon and at 
Dionyso. tho-e at the latter place being of especial importance inas- 
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much as they settled cunelnsively the iniic-h disputed question ot the 
site of the deme, learia, the Viirthplace of The-'jiis. In ISss. upon the 
death of Prejident Barnard, Pl•ofe:^sor Henry Drisler wa-: made acting 
president of the college, and Dr. Merriain. accordingly, hecame virtu- 
ally the head of the Greek department. Two years later, in 
although he still continued his work in Greek language and literature, 
he wa,■^ appointed to the newly created chair of (dreek arch;eology and 
epigraphy, a position which he held until the time of his death. He 
was president of the American Philological Associatimi from 188('i to 
1^87, and of the Xew York Society of the Archicological lu'titute of 
America frcnn 1891 to 1894. He was for a miiuhcr of year- a nieml)er 
of the Committee of the School of Classical Studies at Atheii'. and 
from 1888 to 1894 acted chairman ol’the Committee on Puhlii-ation 
of that hody. 

Among his more important publications, beside hi' editions of the 
Phteacian Episode of the Odyssey and of the si.xth and seventh books 
of Herodotus, both e.xcellent te.xt-books and botli noticeable i'or the 
scholarly thoroughne's of treatment and the iudcjieudeucc of judgment 
which Were so characteristic of the man. may be mentioned "The 
Greek and Latin Insc-riptions on the Obeli'k Crab in Xew York." 
■’Aesculapius as revealed in Inscriptions." "Telegraphing among the 
Ancients." and " The Latv Code of Gortyna." The latter, which was 
published shortly alter the discovery of Halbherr and Fabricius. is an 
exhaustive treatise uptm this famous document and ranks deserved!}' 
among the best commentaries that have been written concerning it. 
To these should be added his three recently published essays, " A 
Bronze of Polyclitan Affinities in the Metropiolitan Museum," "Gervon 
in Cyprus." and "Hercules. Hydra, and Crab." which all bear witness 
to liis arti.'tic sense and to his extensive acquaintance with Greek art. 
As a teacher Dr. Merriam at once commanded the respect of his 
schi liars by his courteous bearing, his sim[ile and unatiected dignitv, 
hi' alisulute imjiartiality. and his ri[)eand accurate 'cholar.liip. But. 
mure than thi', he rarely failed to arouse and stimulate their interest, 
fnr to him the classics never served as a mere basi' for -vntaetical 
di'ill. Xot that any essential [mint of syntax was e\'ci' iiceleitcd, but 
his pupil' ^vei’e made to com[)rehend that accuracy in this held « as 
but a nece'sary stepping-stone to higher and to better things. His 
thoughtful criticisms kejit vividly betore hi.s scholars the eloquence 
and literary beauty ol the authors under diseU'sion, and his e.\tensi\'o 
knowli-dge of :irt and of ephgrajiliy was constantly employed to 
illumine every allusion and to quicken into new life the ma'teiqiicces 
ot the ancients. Ever quick to symjiathize and slow to censure, he 
yet did not torm lriend.shi[).s ea.sily, but. once he had become youi' 
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friend, he never faltered. He followed the subsequent careers of many 
former pupils with never failing interest, and the hearty good will 
with which he greeted them as fellow workers in his own held, won 
for him the love of many who had long respected and admired him 
for his high ideals and his scholarly abilities. 

As a scholar. Dr. Merriam belonged to an almost ideal type, com- 
bining as he did the receptivity and progressiveness (tf the American 
with the consein-ati'in of the English. No theory was ever rejected by 
him merely because it was new or its author hitherto unknown, 
nor was any hypothesis, however dazzling or however eminent tire 
authority from which it emanated, ever accepted witltout a careful 
examinatidu of the facts. He was a man of ilecided (tpinions, yet 
without the faintest touch of dogmatism ; ever ready to defend his 
convictions, but never unnecessarily forcing them upon any one. In 
liis love of accuracy and in the patience neccs.-^ary to it- attainnnnt 
he re.^embled a (iennan. For him no research was too arduous, no 
amount of labor too great to be undertaken, if it but gave promise of 
leading to the establishment of a fact or the elucidation of a jirinciple. 
He possessed in tine to a remarkahle degree that " infinite caiiacity for 
taking pains." which, if we may helieve Carlyle, is identical with 
genius, and with this he united the sensibility to all that is 1 leautiful and 
the delicate grace of expression which are such prominent oharacter- 
irtics of the French mind. 

“ He was a man. take him for .ill in all, 

I shall ni't look upon his like again." 

Clarence H. Ychwg. 

Columbia College. May 7th. 169-3. 



NOTES OX ITALIAN PAINTINGS IN TWO L( >AN 
EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK. 


I. 

A loan collection of Mailonna' \va? hell at the Huraml-Rucl eal- 
lei'ie,>. New York, on Marcli 7th. •''th ami '-ith, Or the heiietit of the 
charity of the '' Little IMother--." It wa^ iiuule up of |iaiiitina.--. reliefs, 
eiieravinys and eiuhroiderie.-'. .ALiiiony the paiiitinir^ there were -everal 
modern pictures of hi.ah quality and a small aallery wa' tilled with 
minor exanqjles of ( lid Master'. Anmny tin,’ latter there was nothing 
cif marked importanee if we e.xeept a .'troiie, "Holy Family'' of the 
South (.lerman Sdmol i No dl) attrihued to Durer hy its owner. Mr. 
iM. Heider. A small .Madonna and Child in a (.iothie Niche (No, 3) 
attrihuted to IMeinlinu. lielongina to Mr-. Francke H. Bo'Worth. was 
also of good (piality. 

The most important of the Italian pictures wa- perhap.' a " Holy 
Family" attrihuted to Railuiel (No. 32) loaiieil by Mr. Heider. The 
picture is an intere.sting example of the .School of Raphael, but is 
unfortunately not in its original condition. 

Several Byzantine Madonnas of about the loth century were iairlv 
chararteristic liUt none were of fir^t-iate quality. I may mention No. 
2 Irciiied by Mr. Thomas .Shield' Clarke, will! Ii in execution was below 
Rico ill ( 'aiidi.i to whom it w.w attributed then, a plea'iiia eXam]de. 
uiic.italocued. loaned by Mr, Staijfonl White and interc'tina I’or its 
bai kcrouml ot white enamel laid cm over cold arnl aLo two example' 
loaned by IMr ( Itto Heini/ke. No'. I'.i and -di i, a.'Siuned to tlie Idlli and 
loth century re'pi etively. of wliidi the former (No. 4‘.M, would seem 
to be of Fxtra-ltalian oriyin. and the latter to be id'a .somewhat more 
r.jeeiit date. lo iMr. Hduizlve Itelomts aLo a small jauiel .'howina 
tramilioiial treatment between the By/antiiie ;ind a more naturalistic 
inaiiuei’ not iliis.stly connet ted with Idoreiwc* or .sienna exhihited 
under No. .11. The picture, wliii h symbolizes the " Comiiia of Christ," 
with, to the riaht. .lulm the Bapti.'t preadiina > to a IJy/.aitine aroupj, 
and to the lelt ary leadina tile (_ hild. w a^ interC'tiiia ic'oiioai’apliieallv 
and diarmiiia withal in teelina. Iliere Were Sf.'Veral cdiaraeteristic 
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Icons.” notably Xo. 24 in a frame of enamel on silver, belonging to 
Mrs. Anson P. Atterbury, and another uncatalogued. 

Two unimjDortant Giottesque jjanels belonging to Mr. Henry 
Duveen may be mentioned : Xo. 43. the center of a large triptych of 
provincial 14th century derivation, and Xo. 42 a Madonna enthroned 
with four saints and two angels in which the treatment of the musical 
instrument was very charming. This latter piece was also the central 
panel of a triptych, and of the latter half of the 14th century, to judge 
by the e.xeeution and feeling, which were distinctly Florentine. 

A tal lernade Madonna and Child. atten<led by an angel, of the School 
of Fra Filijipo Lii)]ii ( Xo. 2d'>. loaned by Mr. Stanford White, a weaker 
tabernacle piece (Xo. 29). attril)Uted to Fra Filijipo but seemingly of 
Botticelli'.' School, loaned by (Mrs. AVilliam Rutherford Mead, and a 
good Tiepolo (Xo. 4d>. loaned by iMr.s. Peter B. Wyekotf aho deserved 
riienticm. while several jileasing coi>ies oi' parajihi-ases of Botticelli 
(Xo. d9i. of Di Credi i'Xos. d4 and •>!)). of Andrea del Sarto ( Xo. oo). 
and otlier.s. with a J'ew early Renai'.s:mee reliefs of good quality, added 
to the generally :irti'tie and restful eiisi-mble. The exhibition was 
only on view I'or three duV'. and it is to be hopeil that the experiment 
will be repeated on a more ambitious scale. 


II. 

From March 2dth to April Gth. 1S93. a Loan Exhibiti'^n of Religious 
Art wa^ held in the rooius adjoining the " Titi'any Chajiel " at Xos. 
o34 to 341 Fourth avenue. Xew "^'ork City, for the benerit of the Chapel 
at St. Gabriel's. Peekskill. X. Y. 

The exhibitioit. which included 'pecitneus of vestments and other 
stutfs. altar ornament' and ]i1ate with work in jetveR and the preeiou^ 
metal' and a few missaK .uul book', was riebly illustrative of modern 
reliaioU' art and not witliuut sonie thing' of hi'turical interc't. .V 
collection of old pietiu’C' wliich formed part of tlie exhibition w.i' 
worthy of some attention and c-omnient e'[)eeially when we eon-idi'r 
the iiifrequem y of 'Uch i^pportunitie-: for viewing the treasure' of 
jirivate galleries. 

A N'irgiu and Child atti'uded by Angels ( Xo. S f.")), the jiroperty of 
Mr. .lames Reiiwiek. who attributes it to Fra Filippo Lippi, is by a 
mudi rarer master, namely Benvenuto di Giovanni of Siena, of w hom 
it is a (Iiaracteristic ex.imple. Another important though Ic'S pleas- 
ing picture IS a Madonna and Child owned by l\Ir. S. L. Parrish and 
correctly aseribcil to Innocciizo da liiiola. (Xo, S73.) It is liard and 
stiff, bricky in the tiesh coloring and unpleasantly sleek with varnish ; 
but is undoubtedly authentic and characteristic. Xo. S71 and Xo. S77 
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(A Madonna and Chilil with two Saints recalliiiir Boccacino ) from the 
same eolleetiou are interesting, though not important examples of 
Bellinesipie i ir kindred intiuenoe. A school jjiece of the late Florentine 
tjuattroceiito and seemingly much repainted ( No. S74 ) and a INIadonna 
and Child attributed to Baroecio (No. .STG) belong to the same gen- 
tleman. 

Two Madonnas. No<. .SdO and S-lti. would seem to have been con- 
futed in the cataloguing, for the " llitlolfo Shirlandajo " (No. S4(i) seems 
to be a cuiiy of a Francia, and the "Francia" (No. n:’,'.)) a copy of 
Kidolfo or some ])ainter of the .same school. They lielone to iMr. 
J.unes Renwick. who exhibit^ a possil)le Paul Xbu’onese ( No. S4.'] i. an 
Adoration of the Shepherds (No. .s4'2) of the Sclnjul of tlm Bassaid 
and an Epi})hany (No. S4'2; attributed to Veronese, which is however 
more in the manner of Schideme. Another Epiphany owned by Mr. 
Thus. Bullock (No. 777 ) would <eem to be a tine exam]ile of Tiepolo. 
I may mention also a good early copy of Raidtael's iMadonna of the 
Chair, the property of the Misses Patterson, and a Bagnaeavallo of 
good puality (No. SlU; owned by Mr. A. Hotzer. 

Among the earlier Italian examples there is not much of interest. 
A 14tli century panel somewhat restored (No. 8od) showing mingled 
Sienese ami Florentine influence ficlonging to Mr. Louis C. Titfanv 
may be noticed. There were also several unimportant Byzantine 
panels anil a numlier of •• Ii.ons."' Nos. fod and ddo were noticed under 
Nos. 4!.) and 51 respectively, in the collection of Madonnas at the 
I)urand-Ruel galleries : also No. 773 under No. 2 : also a possible 
Memling under No. 3. and a Byzantine Madonna uncatalogued be- 
longing to iMr. Stanford M'hite. 

I am nut competent to estimate the inp.iortance of the extra-Italian 
pictures. A St. Jerome doing Penance (No. 781) attributed to Alde- 
grever fiy its owner, Mr. James R. Sutton, is a gem of earlv Cerman art. 
A '■ 8ister ’ by De Vos dated 1(320 (No. 77o; owned by Mr. Thomas 
Bullock, and a Zurburan No. 798. owned by Mr. Henrv T. Chapman, 
Jr., are of high quality. Mr. Chapman contril iutes also a Madonna 
assigned to an early Italian artist (No. 795) which is perhaps of some 
historical interest. It is of the early 15th century and of provincial 
origin with perhaps traces of foreign influence so that I am not able to 
place it locally. I Ijelieve this picture was also exhibited in the col- 
lection of Madonnas above referred to. "W. R. 
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EGYPT. 

DAHSHUR. — Jewelry discovered by M. de Morgan. — In tlic- last number 
of the Journal lueiitioii wa^ made lJ' tlio discovery of jeiVLlry and 
tomb.? of thu xir d.vnasty at Dahshur. A more extended m.itiee of 
these discoveries was published by H. de Moraan in the Dlhats for 
March 14. l.s'.-Jo. and has l.ieen repuldished in the i?tc. --L’o/t. for Mareh- 
-Ipril, Isb”). .\fter having uncovered the remains of a pyramid indi- 
catei'l by Lepsius. named the White Pyramid, M. de Morgan made a 
series of trenehes on tlie north side of this excavation and soon 
reached the tnji of some nanlahas. The whole of these tombs exhibi- 
ted admirabh' frescoes of line quality. They are the most ancient 
frescoes known. In one of the.se inaatubm was tbund a stele liearing 
the cartouche of a high priest of Heliopolis, the oldest son of 
Snefrou. The date of these monuments is therefore certain. They 
belong to the beginning of the fourth dynasty, or according to some 
authorities, to the end of the third. This discovery, of extreme im- 
portance from an archmological jioint of view, was followed almost 
immediately by another discovery. In the beginning of February, 
about lUO m. west of the White Pyramid, two undisturbed tombs 
were lirought tei light. Tliey were oriented from north to south, and 
constructed of enormous blocks of Totirah limestone. The tirst tomb 
contained a sarcophagus which, according to the painted inscrip- 
tions, enclosed the mummy of Ita. She was still adorned with 
necklaces and bracelets ; near her was a magniticent poniard with a 
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bronze blade and handle of gold encrusted with cornelian. Egyidian 
emeralds and lapis lazuli. Funerary object-; of interesting character 
were also placed in the serdni adjoining this sarcojjhagus. The bodw 
was covered also with beads of pearl, gold, paste, cornelian. la])is lazuli 
and Egyptian emerald, forming a rich harmonious de.-ign which can 
be ro-;tored from the fragments found in the pdace. The second tomb 
contains a sarcophagus, the inscriptions of which give the name oi'the 
rrincess Khnoumit. Here the trea-ure.-^ as.-ume the proportion of an 
unique discovery. On and about the mummy M. de Morgan found a 
superb necklace fastened to the .shoulder-; by two heads of hawks 
made of gold eneru.sted with cornelian and lapis lazuli, a network of 
golden beads, other ornaments made of beads of cornelian. Egyptian 
emerald and lapiis lazuli, bracelets with fa.stenings of gold encrusted 
with marvellous art. Thi.s wa^ not .-dl, fur in jia.ssing through the 
rdab by an opening hardly sutticient to allow a man to enter, there 
were found two remarkable crown>; one in solid gold enerustcil with 
flowers, with a socket to >up]>urt a fan-like spray of various flowers 
composed of jewels with gold steins and foliage ; the other computsed 
of a lace-work of eneru.sted gohl in the form of a wreath of forget-me- 
nots of precious stones and with beads of lapi.s lazuli. It is divided 
into six section.' l.iy means of the rnix amnta or Malte.-e cross. The 
number of cibject' of tin-; remarkable discovery amount to d.Tdd. 
without counting the beads (if preciou> .-tones. The amount i‘)f gold 
reprc'cnts a weight of 1 ./ ‘.i2 grm.s. The I'rinccsse.' Ita and Khnoumit 
wiM'c I'ontemporaric' of Amenemhat II. of the \ii dynasty- These 
treasure; are now on e.Khibition at the Museum at < lizeh. 

DEIR-EL-BAHARI. — The latest excavations — M. Xaville rejioi'ts on Feb. 
22 from Iieir-el-Bahari : " The clearing of the Deir-el-Bahari is 

drawing toward- it.- end. Not only is the middle platform compiletely 
cleared and levelled, but the ret;iining wall on the southern .side is 
.showing its enormous hawks and trace.- of the vultures and asp- 
which have been erased l)v the euemie.s of the worship of Amon. 
Parallel to the retaining wall runs an enclosure wall which did not 
reach the height of the [ilatform. but which formed with it a jiassage 
ending in a staircase, now entirely ruined. It seems to have been the 
only way to reach the Hathor -hriue. 

■•Among the mo.st interesting discoveries made lately are those 
alluded to in Mr. Hogarth'.s letter (dendez/o/, Feb. 9} of fragments of 
the tamou- Punt wall, found scattered here and tiiere in various jiarts 
of the temple. Small a.s the fragments often are, they give us im- 
[lortant information as to the nature of the land of Punt. Its African 
character come.s out more and more clearly. Although the name of 
Punt may have apqdied also to the coast of fsouth Arabia, it is certain 
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that the Egyptian boats sent by the Queen landed in Africa. In the 
newly-discovered fragment.s we find two kinds of monkeys elimbintr 
up the palm-trees ; the dog-headed baboon, the sacred animal of 
Thoth : and the roun<l-headed monkey. Then we see bulls with long 
and twisted horns, like the animals which, as I have been told, were 
brought to Egypt some years ago from the Abyssinian coast. Two 
panthers are fighting together; a giratfe is showing his head, which 
reaches to the toj) of a tree, and a hippopotamus i- al.-o sculjdured a- 
one of the animals of the country. 

“A small fragment speaks of 'cutting elutny in great quantity.' 
And on another we see the axes of the Egyptians felling large branchc' 
on one of the dark-stemmed trees which had not hitherto Iteen identi- 
fied, but which are now i)roved to l.)e ebony. A small chij) show- 
that the people had two different kin<l' of houses, one of which w.i> 
made of wickerwork. It is doubtful whether we shall find much 
more : unfortunately, what we have is quite insutlioient for allowing 
u.s to reconstruct the invaluable Punt sculptures, which have been 
most wantonly destroyed in ancient and modern times 

"On Feb. 1 we at last came upon an untouched mummy-pit in 
clearing the vestilmle of the Hathor shrine. In a ]>lace where the 
slabs of the pavement had been broken we . . . discovered ... a pit 
roughly hewn in the rock. When we i-anu- to a dejith of about I'i 
feet we found the bricks and tlie -tones which closed the entrance to 
the side chamber. I removed them with my own hands, got into the 
very narrow opening, anil found my-elf in a small rock-hewn cham- 
ber. It was nearly tilled with three large wooden ccitfins 2 'laced near 
each other, of rectangular form, with arched lids, and a jiost at each 
of the four corners. On the two nearest the entrance were rive wooden 
hawks, one on each post and one about the middle of the body. 
Every coffin had at the feet a wi>oden jai kal, with a long tail hanging 
along the box. A'reaths of tlowers were laid on them, and at head 
and feet stood a box containing a great number of jinall porcelain 
IlSllllfltis. 

" The ojiening of the chamber being very -mall, it i- evident that 
the-^e large coffins were taken into the tomb in jriece-, and put to- 
gether afterwards. We undid the one next to the door, and found 
inside it a second coffin in the form of a mummy, with head and orna- 
ments Well ]iainted, and a line of hieroglyiihs well down to the feet. 
^\'e did the same witli the two others, and found that they al-o con- 
tained a .seconil colHn, which we hauled uit through the oiiening of 
the tomb. When we had stored them in our house, we iqiened the 
second coffins, and we found in each ea-e a third in-ide. brilliantly 
painted with rejiresentatioirs of gods and scene.- from the Book of the 
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Dead In this third Iiox was the laummy. %-ery well wrap]iecl in pink 
cloth, with a net of heads all over her body, a scarab with outspread 
wings, also made of heads, and the four funereal genii. We unrolled 
one of the mummies, and then found it carefully wrappe<l in good 
clothes, which might be used at the iire.-<ent day as napkins or even 
handkerchiefs. < tver the body w.as a very hard crust of bitumen : we 
had to use a chisel to break it. There were no amulets or ornaments 
of any kind except the beads 

These three mummies, which required nine cotlins for their burial, 
are those of a priest of Menthu. Thotaufankh, his mother and his 
aunt. They evidently belong to the .Sa'itic epoch, and are among the 
good specimens of that period. I consider that We were very fortu- 
nate in finding an unrified tomb. It is clear that, after the x.xii dy- 
na-ty. when the temple wa.s im longer used as a jdace of worshij). it 
bei auie a vast cemetery.'' — E d. X.wir.r.i;. in Acnilciay. March 16. 139'), 


exjr,ofe:. 

GREECE. 

THE PAINTINGS BY PANAINOS OF THE THRONE ON THE OLYMPIAN 
ZEUS. — In the elaborate description which Pausanias gives of tile 
tlu'i.me of the Olympian ZeU', few parts have given rise to so much 
discU'sii'tn and so much ditl'erence of opinion as the paintings bv 
Panainos. the brother of Pheidias. It has been di.^puted both where 
they Were jilaced and liow they were arranged. Tlw most obvious 
intia-ence from the woi'iD of Pausania- i> that the paintings were 
arranged around the two sides and the l.iack of the throne : the front, 
which wa^ in great part hidden Iw the legs and draperies of Zeus, be- 
ing left plain blue. This view was ui)held by Brunn. Petersen, Over- 
beck tup to the tliird edition ) and C'ollignon. The subjects enumerated 
by Pausanias appeared to be nine in inunlier, and were accordingly 
ari-anged in three group.-; of tlirec eacli. In opposition to this view 
Mr. A. S. :Murray ]>roposed in bssil a view that the.-e paintings were 
not on the throne of Zeus, but on the I>arriers which enclose the 
sjiace in front of it and. as traces of these barriers have actually been 
discovered, this view has been followed in the official publication of 
the Olympian excavations and accepted by Dverbeck in the new 
edition of his Gi:schichtt der (iritchischen Plc-slik. Mr. E. A. Gardner 
now riiises several objections to Mr. Murray’s scheme, and proposes a 
new solution, arranging the j)ainting.s upon the throne itself in 
twelve panel-, four of wliich would have been placed ujion each of the 
two side-; and back of the throne. Thi.s view he justifies Ijy means of 
the des<Tiption of PaiLsanias and by a consideration of the construe- 
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tion of the throne. — E. A. Gardner, in Joar . Hell. Stud., Vol. XIV.. 
part 2, 1894. 

LYKOURGOS AND NIKE. — The T.ouvre possesses a panathenaic 
amphora dating from the Archonship of Theophrastus, old b. c. This 
vase contains as usual the figure of Athena between two columns, 
but upon one of the columns is reprc'cnted the image of a god or 
man holding a figure of Xike. This figure is [irobably that of an 
orator, since it resembles statues of Demosthenes and Aisehines. 
Twelve years before this amphora was made an orator like Lykour- 
gos completed and decorated the Panathenaic stadion. There is 
nothing strange, then, that this figure should be placed upon the 
column on the amjjhora. This cannot be a copy of his bronze statue in 
the Agora, which was not set in place until do7 b. c., but it may be a 
souvenir of the wooden statue of him made by the sons of Praxiteles, 
Kejihisodotos and Timarchos. It is probable, also, that if the large 
figure represents Lykourgos the little Nike jierpetuates the memory 
of the statues of Xike in gold which Lykourgos dedicated to Athena. 
The little Xike is placed upon a strange pedestal held in the hand of 
the larger figure. The painting here is somewhat indistinct, but 
we may nevertheless conjecture that it represents the ]>row of a ves.^el. 
since we know that images of Xike upon the prow of a vessel are 
found upon the painted columns of a Panathenaic amphora dating 
from the Archonship of Xiketes. Upon another Panathenaic amidiora 
of the same date Xike is repre>entetl Hying above the prow of a ve>sel. 
This is certainly a more artistic motive, and suggests an interesting 
problem. Was not the Xike <.)f Samothrace, and similar statues, in- 
spiired by some painting representing Xike flying above the prow of a 
vessel? The sculptor would have been obligei.! to place Xike upon 
the vessel itself, although for the painter there was no .-uch necessity. 
It is prol.iable that this motive appearnl first in that branch ot art 
which was the most ca[>able of giving it ex[ircssion.— Ciaai. Toiir. m 
Rev. Arch., IMarch-April. ISfio. p. HiO. 

A GREEK VASE IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. CECIL TORR. — In the 
Rev. Arch.. March-Aiiril, 189d. M. Salomon Reiiiach describes an 
Athenian lekvthos purchased by Mr. Cecil Torr at the sale ot the col- 
lection of M. .Joly de Bammeville. in Paris, June 12, 1894. Gn it is 
figured a woman bearing a spear and a shield ; overhead is inscribed 
ZE4>YPIA KAVE: the name of is new. The absence ot all 

characteristic attributes does not allow of our coiisiilering this woman 
to be an Amazon ; it i' more probable that we have here represented 
a young girl dancing the ])yrrhic dance as de.scribcd by Xenojdnm in 
the Anabasis VI, I, 12-14. The !~iibhijaruhiia worn liy this figure re- 
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appears in numerous paintings of dancers in the exerei.se called 
Ki fSia-T'ija-L’s de'Crihed l )y Xenoplion in the Si/nij/osui m. 

ARGOS. — American excavations at the Heraion. — Prot. T. P. Seymour, 
chairman of the American School at Atheu.s, has received a report 
from Dr. A^’aldstein regarding tlii> season’s excavations at the Heraion 
of Argo'. Dr. W’ahDtein ^ays tliat at the enil of the pre-ient sea.-^on 
the whole of the ancient peribolos will have lieen excavated, including 
the buildings adjoining and the ancient temples. During this season 
an immense puantity of dirt ha.s been removed, and the work has 
been pressed with uncommon vigor and success. He quijtes the 
Greek Director of Antiqiiitie.s as characteri'ing the work at Argos as 
"the model excavation of Greece.’’ Dr. Wald'tein also savs that he 
will take immediate steps for securing for the American School the 
^ole right to excavate in the immediate vicinity of the Heraion fur the 
coming five years. 

After referring to tlte ricli i.liscovery of" bee-hive" tombs last vear, 
and predicting the discovery of many more. Dr. Wah.Dteiii says, 
'peaking of this season's excavations at the stoa : "As I am now 
writing the building i^ quite c-lear. It is a beautiful stoa . . . with 
walls of most perfect Greek masciury of which four and even five 
layers are standing, all sound. \\ ithiu there are nine Doric jiillars. 
All the pillar hase- arc m : three have the lower drums while one 
has two drunm, tin- remaining ones, together with the caiiital, in good 
prc'crvation, having fallen. Ihcn- are well-worked pilasters, one to 
each altei'nate pillar. The ^toa is ahout forty-five metres long hy 
aliout thirteen metres wide. It tacc' toward Argos, and a ccintinuuus 
flight of stejis lead.s u].! to it. Tlie temple above it must have fallen in 
befi.)re this stcia was de.stroyeil. as. especially in the western half, we 
found large drums of the column^ from the tenqde. tvhieh had 
cra-ilied through the root. The flooring was there, in [larts. littered 
witli fragmciit-i of inarhle from roof tiles and metopes. Among them 
wei-e severa! piece- of .-eulptured mctope.-i, fragments of arms, leg<. 
tor<,,^ ;iiid bodie-. all from the liigli relief of the metopes, and two 
wcll-pre-ei’ved heads foneciuite perfect), with portions of three others. 
This stoa is. perhap.-, the Iw.st iireserved of all the buildings we have 
fjuud, and i- certainly one of the most imposing I know in Greece." 

On the west of the -^toa Dr. Waldstein found tracer of a huge stair- 
ca-e Covering the whole slope and leading up to the great [ilatform of 
the temple, forming a niagiiitieent aiqiroach to the sanctuary. He 
add- in thi.-^ eouneetion that tin- facings and massings of certain parts 
ot the .structure in diflerent directions correspond to the change from 
til'.- MycDiHcan tit the *\rgive ."Upivuiat'v. 
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In further excavations Dr. Walclstein notes the discovery of walls 
■of the Myeenfean period, together with graves, vases and small ob- 
jects. Outside of the boundaries of the temple he has found buildings 
of the Roman period, including an extensive and complete system of 
Roman liaths. 

Of the lieads excavateil Dr. Waklstein sa}> that tliey corresjiond 
with those already found. They are worked in a vigori.)Us manner, 
and are still of such careful execution that he ‘'hardly believes even 
those of the Parthenon can rival them in this respect." (due head of 
a yciuth with a helmet is in perfect preservation, and even the tip of 
the no-^e remains. He regards the sculptures as among the most 
important specimens of the art of the tifth century b. c. Altogether 
aliout seventv-six baskets full of vases, terracottas, bronzes, etc., have 
been collected, and a number of Eayptiau objects, including scarabs, 
brought out. There are several inscriptions, some ot the Roman 
jieriod : but in this respect the mo't important find, perhaps, ot the 
whole excavation is a plaque, about eight inches square, with an in- 
scription in the earliest Argive characters. 

Dr. Waklstein closes his letter with an urgent appeal for the 
thorough and graphic publication of the results ot the labor ot four 
seasons at Argos. — .Y. Y. Ecenimj Poit. .June '21, Ibbo. 

ATHENS. — Vases from the Akropolis. — The fragments ot early Greek 
vases discovered on tlie Akropolis ot Atlieiis have now been jjartially 
arraiiaed. Thev repre.-rcnt a great variety ot pottery Irom the earliest 
period in an un!)rt)ken series down to the year -ISO n. c. t)t the 
Mycencean period there is an astonishing (juantity imlicating that this 
tyije of culture lingered a long while in Attica. The series ot trag- 
ments of red-figured vases is rich, and has many rare subjects. The 
fragments of lilack-figured vases are not yet arranged, Thi> material 
is very abundant, and proves that the finest and the poorest ot wares 
were made at the same time in Athens. This large collection is at 
presi'iit in a corridor-like room ot the Central Mu.■^eum, jiiled up upon 
taljles and iuaccessilde to students. It is miu'h to be desired that 
they should be jilaceil upon exhibition, catalogued and published with 
illustrations. — CTn;. BkictEK, in Bed. Phil. Wuch.. .Tan. •>. 18q-3. 

A GREEK ARCH/COLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — The Archa'ological Society 
of Athens has decided to create an Institute for the special study of 
antiquity. This institute will have charge (1) of the publication ot 
the Arch aoloij I cal Joinnal ’ApyatoAo'/iK?;) and other publica- 

tions of the society ; (2 j of communications and lectures having for 
their object the giving of information regarding the excavations 
.undertaken at the cost of the society ; (3) of advising in regard to the 
jiurchase of antiquities by the Council ot the society and ot determin- 
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ing their 2 >rice ; (4) of selecting archreological works worthy ot being 
financially as-^isterl by the society. Finally, the members of this in- 
stitute are to start jjublic courses in archaeology and history ot art. — 
Chroniqve, 189.5, ^'o. XIX. 

THE PARTHENON FRIEZE TERRACOTTAS — A new fragment of a 
small reproduction of the Parthenon frieze has recently come into the 
possession of Mr. A. H. Smith. It belongs to the same cla.ss as the 
fraaments at Copenhagen, the Louvre and the Museo Kircheriano at 
Rome, which were published by Dr. Waldsteiii in his on the Art 

of Phcidi ns. Archfeologists generally had settled down to the belief 
that these fragments were modern in'oductiuns. based ujiuii a series of 
casts made by Choiseuil Ctoutfier. Profe.ssor Furtwaenaler, however, 
has recently reopened the controversy In’ declaring the Copenhagen 
fragment to be a genuine reduction of the frieze made in the time of 
Augustus. It is, however, certain that the series as a whole is 
not ancient, because the head of Iris is now known to have been 
wrongly restored, and because some of the slabs are made up of dif- 
ferent parts of the original frieze brought together in a way which 
proves that the original was in a ruinous state when the moulds were 
maile. — A. H. Snrni, in Jonr. HcV. Stud.. Vol. XIV.. part 2. 1894. 

DELPHI. — Date OF THE Temple — It has been generally believed that 
the tem[ile was finished in the fifth century, but M. Foucart has 
I)roved, at a recent meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, by means 
of a passage of Xenojihon, hitherto misunderstood, and by an Athen- 
ian decree, that even in the fourth century the Greeks were seeking 
for the necessary fund> to finish the temple. This fact once estab- 
lished allows ot a better interpretation of .some of the recent discover- 
ies. The temjile which is mentioned in the accounts contemporarv 
with the Sacred W’ar as undergoing certain works executed by inter- 
national ciunmissiou nnist be, therefore, the temple of .Viollo. The 
remains of the Doric column discovered during the e.xcavations date 
also from the middle of the fourth Century, and there need now be no 
surprise at the style of the capitals, nor need it be supposed that the 
Iiuilding was reconstructed — C/tro/i/^ec, bS'.l.l. Xo. XIX. 

ERETRIA. — Latest American Excavations. — A letter received liv Prof 
Seymour. Chairman of the School at .Cthens, on June 21. from Prof 
R. B. Richardson, describes the work at Eretria. Be-idcs almost 
comiileting the excavation of the orchestra of the newly-found theatre. 
Prof Richanhon has laid bare a large building, in one room of which 
stood the tulis of the "city laumlry" found last year. It aptiears to 
have been a gymnasium with floors of various 'kinds of pavements 
and another row of smaller tubs. In this building were fouml three 
head-, one a very tine one of an archaistic bearded Dionvsos. almost 
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the counterpart of one in Athens ; another, repre.senting the best art of 
all. probably ot the tourth century, the right side of a woman's heail, 
with one eye and the forehead intact. The finds include: three in- 
scrij)tions, one of fifty lines, probably an honorary decree of the first 
century b. c.; two silver coins, one probalily of bOO b. c,. bearing an 
archaic head, probably of Zeus or Herakles, and on the reverse a 
trireme: al.-^o stamped tiles, two terracottas, and a fragment of a vase 
with a name printed upon it. Prof Richardson aPo says he has laid 
bare still another important building with many marble and terracotta, 
trimmings. — A". Eceninf/ Po&t. June 24. 


ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

EUTHYDEMUS I, KING OF BACTRlA.— In the Museo Torlonia there is 
a head. Mo. 133, descril.)ed as an old fisherman, in which we may. 
however, recognize a king of Bactria. It is at least life-size and of 
marble similar to that of the dying Gaul in the Caiutol. He wears a 
broad-banded thick hat such as we find represented ui.ion the coins of 
the kings of Bactria and India. The strongly characteristic features 
of this head are found reproduced in a tetradraclimon of Euthydemus 

I. We learn from Polybius that Euthydemus came from Magnesia 
and he may have returned there after the peace with Antiochus in 
208 n. c. At this time a statue may have been erected to him in his 
native town. This bu.st was formerly in the posses>ion of Giustinani, 
who had possessions upon the island of Ghios <ipposite Magnesia. — - 

J. Six in Roem. Miith. ix. 2. p. 103. 

PORTRAIT OF TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS. — In the MuSeUm of 
Berlin there is a Pentelic marble head of more than lile-si/e, which 
has been illustrated in jilates 1-o-lb of Brunn and Arndt, Gri<.rhi,svht v. 
Ri'imisrhe Portriits. According to the Berlin catalogue this is a copy of 
a Greek head of the fourth century n. c. According to Brunn and 
Arndt, the head represents a Greek who lived in tlie Roman time> 
about the end of the second century .v. i>. If we should compare this 
head with the best imperial piortraits of the time from Lucius Vents 
to Garacalla. we find that the latter are much more objective in char- 
acter. On the other haml. the date given in the Berlin catalogue is 
too earlv, since portraits of that time were severer and diil not ]>ossess 
the softness of expression, nor the highly finished surface of this head. 
Such carefully ruffled hair is frequently fouml in busts from the time 
ot Alexander through tlie entire Hellenistic period: but the short 
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beard T^'a.s worn only within narrow limit;^ of time. From the time of 
Alexander it was customary to shave ; only the philosophers did not 
follow this tashion. They allowed the beard to grow longer than was 
customary in the fifth and fourth centuries. Occasionally royal por- 
traits followed this custom, but ordinarily, the kings of Pontus, 
Bithynia and Macedonia from the middle of the third to the middle 
of the sei'oud century li. c. wore a very short beanl. The original of 
this bust, therefore, must have lived about the end of the third and 
during the first half of the second century b. o. Similar features to 
those of this bust may be found upon the gold stater, which ha^ upon 
the oliverse a portrait head and on the reverse a Nike crowning the 
name of T. Qvincti. Exam]>le^ of this are found in Berlin. Athens 
and Paris. Friedlaemler remarks i Zt’it-ch. f. Xinn. xii S. 2. i ‘’as this 
coin resembles exactly the Macedonian royal coins of this period and 
has the Mike of Alexander the Great, it mast have been struck in 
Macedonia, not in (.ireece. The crowning of the name indicates that 
it was struck alter the battle of Kyno-kephaiai in the year 197 and 
since it is a Macedonian coin, it can be placed only between the date 
of this battle and the j.ieace with Philij> in 19(5. the time when Flam- 
inius was master in Macedonia. The statue to which the original of 
the Berlin head belonged, would accordingly have been made in the 
year 19(1. We know it is true nuly of one statue of Flaininius in 
Koine mcntioneil by Plutarch, but it is evident, that one to whom 
'Ucli divine homirs were }iaid must have had many statues raised to 
him. Ibis bust is ot (.ireek workmanship, wherea.s the majoritv of 
Pioiuaii jjoi'traits were Italic. This is also the first certain instance of 
an imiiortant portrait of a Koman of this period. It may lead to the 
discovery of other portraits of Romans in busts which have hitherto 
been suppci.^ed to represent only Greeks. — J. Six. in Eoein. Mltth. ix, 

p. 112. 

THE PONIATOWSKI COLLECTION OF GEMS.— M. Salomon Reinach has 
written for the C/in'idijiu’ (1n9o, Nos. 1 and 2) a j)a])er on the character 
and hi.'tury ijt the jieculiar collei'tion of engraved aems made bv 
Prince Puniatowski. The Prince had inherited a small collection of 
about lot) gems among which were such master] jieces as the lo of 
Dioscoriiles. Plaving retired from political life in bS(J4 and living 
almost alw.iys in Italy he found the means of increasing his collection 
to such an extent that at his death in 1844 it comjirised 2(i01 gems, 
nearly i soii of which were j.mvided with arti-ts' signatures. The col- 
lector was very chary ot >howing his gems and very little was known 
about them e.xceiit trom a eatalogue. of which he'had a few copies 
[ji'inti'd shortly l.ietore his death. The collection, it is not known 
whether wholly (ir in j>art, was sold in London in 1849. At this sale 
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the bulk of the gem?, 1140 in number, was purchased by a Colonel 
Tyrrill and on lieconhng known to the public and to specialists it 
became generally suspected that the greater part of the gems were 
forgeries. This ajipears to have l.ieen the case with all the signed 
gems. 

HERCULANEUM — The Mistress of the Villa of Herculaneum — fin the 
17th of November. IT-IO. there was found in the villa of Herculaneum 
a bronze bust which has given rise to the most remarkable and fanci- 
ful iiiter]iretation. By the publishers of the Herculaneum bronzes it 
has been named Ptolemaio.-? Apio or Berenike; by others Libya: by 
Comparetti. Aulus Gabinius or Apollo : by Arndt it has b'een called a 
Helleni.stic conqueror. The ground for all these interpretations has 
been the taenia almut the hea'l which in our view is certainly modern. 
The face is well [nv.'erved witli only modern eyes. The neck also and 
small iiortion of the bust are ancient and well preserved. Gn the 
other hand, the entire crown of the head together with the taenia and 
the locks of hair forming a comiilete wig. are modern. The record 
given by Paderni of the discovery of this bu.st substantiates the pre- 
ceding remark. The acceptance of the antiquity of the entire bust, is 
liased u]ion the fact that Winckehnann saw it in I7b2 and e.vpressed 
no doul't of the genuineness of the locks of hair. This only shows 
that the restoration must have taken place l.iefore 1762. Underneath 
the modern locks of hair, we tind cugraveil indications of hair which 
are not modern ; these corresj'ond predsely in .'tyle to those which may 
mav be seen upon the foreheads of women in Poinjieiian fiaintings, 
and is an indication to Us that this head is the portrait ot some dis- 
tinguished woman of Herculaneum or ot a Roman lady who had her 
villa there. We are tempted to go further and from the fragment of 
an inscrijition ujioii the herm, near which the head was toiuid, restore 
the name as Thespis, but we are not acquainted with thi^ as the name 
of a woman ami there seems to be no space tor the name ot the dedi- 
cator. — .1. Six. in Rutm. Mitlh. i.x, ]>. lU. 

Lysimachos, King of Thrace. — th the three heroic sized bronze busts of 
kings from the Villa in Herculaneum, two only were found in the 
Atrium. The third, found in the garden, has been recognized Ijy 
Wolters as Selettkos. Of the other two, which as yet have not been 
recognized, one was called Ptolemy Alexander fR/'O/irt* at Ihrcvlaneum 
I. plate <;y-7U : Vilhi Eroihnu-ic. voL. ix, 3. j The most recent publisher 
of this bust. Arndt, remarks that from iconograidric as well as chrono- 
logical grounds this iileiititication is untenabk-. He hiniselt says ot 
it: •• I think on account of the resemblance of the teatures to those 
of Alexander the Great, that this is po.ssibly the portrait of his father, 
Philip of Macedoii f3S2-3.’>lj], whose [lortrait we know was made by 
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Eujihranor, Leuchares and Chaereas. It is too old to be an Alexander. 

A clo.-e observation shows many other features not possessed by 
Alexander. These I'eatures are, however, to be found on coins repre- 
senting Lysimachos. Of the .statues of this king we know specifically 
of one which was ])laced on front of the Odeion of Perikles ( Pans. 1, 9, 
4.) A\'achsniuth was }>ix)l)ably right in saying that this statue was 
made in the year 284 o, wlien the king was ti7 to 77 years old. — J. 
Six. in liocm. Mitth. ix. 2. p. 103. 

PALERMO. — Relief Representing a Sacrifice by Vestal Virgins. — In the 
National Museum at Palermo, there is a relief which came from the 
collection of Prince Eafladeli, of the province of Girgenti. The relief 
appears once to have decorated a large altar. On it are represented a 
seated woman, four standing women and a priest. In iront of the 
women are reiiresented three small altars, on one of which is an ox, 
on another a rum and on a third fruit. The whole scene is represented 
as taking place in front of a temple. There are two other reliefs 
which may be brought into comparison with this; one is in the Museum 
of Sorrento and has been published by Heydemann (iiegm. Mitth., 
1888 - 9 . PL, x.j: the other in the villa Albani was published by Zoega. 
Baaairilia-i Taf. 22. These three monuments evidently portray the 
same subject and must be interjireted alike. The costume of the 
women is that of the statues of the vestal virgins Irom the atrium of 
Vesta. They wear over their heads the antfibiihnn. which according lO 
Fostus 'va.s worn only by vestal virgins. Upon the relief of Sorrento 
there i.Y represented also a Palladium which identifies the temple as 
that of \'e'ta. The temple upon the two other reliels may be similarly 
attributed. The seated figure we may consider as the goddess Vesta 
herself, not only because of the ideal form of the head, but also because 
on the Albani relief .yIic curries a sceptre and corresponds in general 
to the 'cated figure? of Vesta found upon coins From the character 
of the woi'kmanshiji of the relief from Palermo, we may judge that it 
cannot be later than tlie tir.G century [> , and may be as early as the 
time of Augustus — FiiM>T Sa.mteh in lloan. Mitth. ix. ]). 12o. 

PERUGIA. — Bronzes from Perugia. — In April. 1.812. an imjiortant find 
of Irronzes was made at Uastello S. Mariano, 0 kilom. southwe.-t of 
Peru.gia. 8ome ot the.se bronzes remained in the museum of the 
Univer-ity id' Perugia: others tound their way to the British Museum 
and to the bdyjitothek and the Antiijuarium at IMunich, In the earlv 
jiortiou ot the century these bronzes were jiubli^hed bv Vermiglioli, 
Inghirami and Micali. but their ])ublications ilid not give sutHcieiitly 
good repiTsentatioiis ol the bronzes nor a proper estimate of their his- 
torical importance. 1 hey were geiierallv i/lassed as of Ftruscan origin, 
wherea- the greater jiortiun are early Greek or more definitelv Ionian 
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workmanship, while others are local or Etruscan; hut all of them, 
whether original or imitations, belong to the sixth century b. c. 
Amongst these objects the most important is a highly decorated bronze 
chariot, the iragments of which are scattered in the various museums. 
This was not a war chariot, as was formerly supposed, Imt dc'igned 
tor pleasure driving. It was finely decorated with figures of gods, 
gorgons, men and animals. The object next in importance is a war 
chariot, the fragments of which have all remaineil in Perugia. Be- 
longing to this chariot is an important relief representing the contest 
of Herakles and the Amazons against Ares. Kyknos and Aphrodite. 
Analogous representations upon vases from Chalchis and sarcophagi 
from Klazonienai, show that both of these chariots were of Ionian 
workmanship. Besiiles these important object.s. there are here de- 
scrilied in detail many fragments of reliefs, which decorate objects of 
furniture, also a numlier of moulded figures and reliefs in silver, some 
of which are plated with gold. Etruscan imitations of early Ionian 
work are then considered .se])arately, and a classified catalogue of them 
is given. — E. Peterskx. in Roem. Mltth. ix. 4. 

A series of excellent jdtotographic reproductions of the most im- 
portant of the bronzes is given on plates 14 and 15 of vol. II. No. 2. of 
the A-Liitike DenhnUki- of the German Institute, ju-t issued. 

POMPEII. — Excavations at Boscoreale. — Sig. \ incenzo de Priseo of 
Boscoreale has made excavations in his jiroperty about lodkilom. 
from Pompeii. Here he has discovered a villa, which is not merely a 
farm-house, since it contains apartments for baths evidently intended 
for the use of the proprietor, so long as he lived there. Drawings of 
this building have been made by the architect Holzinger. The ex- 
cavations have not yet been completed, but a brief notice of them 
may now be gicen. Adjoining the central court is found the cuUna, 
directions concerning which are found in Varro de r. r. i. Id, 2, and 
Vitr. VI. P. ( fi)- 1- 111 llni centre of the cidina stood the oven of square 

form. The entrance to the rvlinti is at the southeast angle according 
to the directions of Vitruvius, that the ruliiKi should lie placed in the 
warmest portion of the court. An adjoining room was evidently 
intended for the preservation of farming implements : then follow two 
rooms with walls painted in late Pompeian style. Northeast of the 
culina are found the bath rooms, with apoditerhun. tcpidariiim and 
ndiduriuiih Portions of the furnace still remain with their connecting 
tubes. Several fragmentary inscrii>tions were also found. A. Max, 
in Roern. Mltth. ix. 4, p. 440. 

The following letter gives further details : — 

“ I went lately to the new excavation on Signor de Prisco's projierty 
at Boscoreale, which is highly interesting. The elegant bath-room 
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which forms part of the Jwelliiis; now uncovered was dut; out some 
time ago, and probahly the objects found in it were taken away. 
Signor cle Frisco is now excavating the rest of what seems to be a large 
and elegant house, about a mile away from the northern limit of 
ancient Pompeii as the crow flies. The most interesting things yet 
found are two cisterns for supplying the bath and wa,■^hing-basins at 
the other end of the bathing chandjer, with hot and cold water at will, 
when they could be mixed to the j)ru}ier temjierature. Pipes, taps, 
etc., are all in their original place. The great square room (at the ^ide 
of which these cisterns stand) with the hearthjilace in the middle was 
the kitchen (uirh/rn), which, in the country as well as in the town, 
served in the oldest time as the princiiial living-place of the inhabitants. 

"This country house now discovered must n<it only have been a 
farm, but also served as a country residence for its irwuei'. as the 
objects discovered, and the elegance of the mural frescoes, show. This 
ntriuDL in the country villa now discovered was no doubt the largest 
room, as it always was in a r///u rubticn. It was called the culinn 
( kitchen.) (.)n three sides it was surrounded iiy its uni>lastered walls ; 
on the fourth with a large l.irciad kind of cupboard, or sidebijard (.if 
wood, the impression of which could Vie clearly seen in the ashes and 
[lUmice-slone by which the house was Vairied. On the low hearth in 
the centre the cinders of the fire last kindled by the inhabitants were 
found. In one of the walls is a nii.-he for the lares and penates. The 
bath-rooms consist of an antechamber, on the mosiac floor of which 
are represented two ducks : the tepidariuia. with the figure of a large 
fish in the mosaic floor: and the (■/(Udarlam. the pavement decoration 
of which represents a swan or crane stretching out one daw t(wvards 
a wriggling eel. This bath-room is especially interesting as still con- 
taining the water cistern, conducting jiipcs. bronze tajis. Arc . which 
are quite missing in Pompeii, because in the latter city the surviving 
inhabitants took away all the metal objects they could find. 

‘■The bath, lined with marV>le and standing on a marble ste[i. is of 
the usual size for one per.son. At the opjiosite side of the room is a 
niche with a roof in form of a shell, where doubtlc'S stood the basin 
or fountain, for the bronze tul ling can be seen in the wall. Behind 
the bath, and at an angle with it and the kitchen, sejiarated from each 
by a wall, is the heating-room. A leaden boiler, about two feet in 
diameter, and more than six feet high, .stain.ls above an oven, from 
which the heat was also led into the bath-roonis in the well-known 
manner. Xot far away is the water cistern, connected with a conqilete 
system ot pljies. One comes from the yet unexcavated [lart of the 
villa, leading the water into the cold-water cistern at the iqiper part, 
and capable of being closed by a bronze tap. Then four other pipes 
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issue from the same cistern near its hottom, close above the ground. 
One of them, still provided rvith its tap. turns away from the heating 
chamber, and either led to a cold Ijath or served to emptv the cistern. 
The other three ])ipe3 lead the water into the heating-room and into 
the boiler. The largest, which can he closed by its tap. brought the 
cold water. Curiously enough, it did not empty the water straight 
into the boiler, but the pipe twists round within the boiler, to let the 
cold water flow into the hottom of the boiler, without affecting the 
already heated water at the top. The second pipe, also with a tap. 
leads into the bath, but before reaching it. it joins a slmrt pipe coming 
from the boiler. This short pipe has also a ta]i. C\'hen this was 
closed and the other ojien, cold water flowed into the bath ; revelling 
the movement, then the warm w.Uer flowed into the bath. The third 
jiipe is not visible in all its course, a.- the j)art is not yet excavated, 
but there is no doubt that it supi'lied the liasin in the niche. It has 
also a taji at its cominencemeiit. and in passing the boiler join' a 
short ]iipe with a tap. rendering possible, in the same way, the mixing 
of hot and coM water in the basin. The boiler ha.s a very 'hcirt [lipe 
close to the bottom, to let out the water, which mu.st have been caught 
in vessels. — Athenietnn. Dee. 22. ISbl. 

ROME. — Museum in the Baths of Diocletian. — Several new halls of 
sculpture have lieen opened in this museum : besides these two halls 
have Vieen devoted to antiiiuities of the Loml.iard period. One con- 
tains objects in use by men and the other contains women’s jewelry 
and other decorative objects. — Chronique. No. 11. ISbd. 

Karyatides from the Via appia. — Brumi in Gesch. d. Grkch. Kliustkr. i, 
542, has gathered together a number of works inscribed with the 
names of Greek artists in the Koman [leriod.from which list the artist 
of the IMedici Venu' has long been excluded, un account of the falsity 
of the inscription: and the Kleomeues of the altar at Florence ha.s 
been recently excluded on the same ground: also the ivlationship of 
the Vatican Karyatid and tho.se in the Palazzo Giustiniani, to those 
which Diogenes erected in the Pantheon. Int' grown more and more 
im[)robable. One more statue must be taken from this grouji : name- 
ly, the IMaenad in the Villa Albani, which has [lassed for a work of 
Kriton and Nikolaos. So far as the inscriiition is concerned there is 
no doubt with regard to its genuineness, but the head does not belong 
to the body which now bears it. The head is that of a Karyatid and 
the body that of a ^Maenad. In comparison with the head inscribed, 
on the back, with the names Kriton and Nikolaos. we may bring the 
following series of Karyatides: one in the Villa Albani No. (i2S ; one 
in the A'atican, Braccio Nuovo No. 47 ; one in the British Museum ; 
another in the Villa Albani No. 725 ; and one of which, a cast, exists 
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in the Bagni Bernini. 4Ve know from the testimony of Winekelmann, 
that together with this head at least two other Karyatid statues were 
found. Brunn has suggested that these statues belonged to a building 
of Herodes Atticus in the Via Appia, under the name of the Triopian 
Pagus. This Triopeion is further known by extensive inscriptions 
now in Paris. The goddesses here worshipped, according to the poem 
of Marcellus, were Demeter and Kore and the elder and younger 
Faustina, empresses who were worshij)ped as goddesses. The goddess 
who gave her name to the region is Deo-Derneter. whose original 
abode was upon the Triopian jiroinontory near Knidos. The reason 
that Herodes selected lier would seem to be. tliat he was initiated into 
these mysteries by his teacher Tlieagenes of Knidos. M'ith regard to 
the cult of this Trioi>ian Demeter, we have information in the sixtli 
hymn of Kallimachos. He j)ictures a proce.ssion in wliich a kalathos 
filled with ears of corn was drawn in a wagon as the symbol of the 
goddess. This kalathos deseril)ed by Pliny (X. H. xxi. o) had the 
same form as that borne on the head of our Karyatides : which seems 
to make it clear that they were attendants of Denieter. In sj-dte of 
the abundant reiiresentations of Kanephoroi, the tise of such figures 
as free standing columns was not common. Furtwangler refers this 
entire group to the school of Skopas and Praxiteles, but the Karyati- 
des now in question appear to have been based upon Athenian proto- 
tyjie^ of the fifth century. — H. Buule, Rolih. Mlith., ix. p. 134. 

A Female Head, a Copy of the Nike of Paionios. — 111 the possession of 
Fraulein Hertz in Eome, there is a marble head representing a youth- 
ful woman, whose hair is doubly bound by a taenia, the extremities 
of which fall behind her ears. The way in which this taenia is bound 
is found only upon the fragmentary head of the Xike of Paionios, and 
when we come to comjiare this head with the head of the Xike. it is 
found to be a cojjy with very slight variations of the famous Xike or 
at lea-^t of a head from the same school, the same atelier and in all 
jirobability from the very same hand. The imjiortance of this head 
for the history of (ireek .sculpture of the tilth century and es[ieeially 
in enlarging our concei»tion of the work of Paionios is self-eviilent. 
The in.--eription on the base of the Xike statue, which has been assigned 
roughly lietweeii the years 4-jt) — Itll,), may now be placed at the earlier 
rather than the later date if we .judge from the style of this head. Had 
the statue been made as late as 420. Paionii.is tvc>uld undoubtedly 
have profited in the treatment of trans[>arent drapery from the art of 
Pheidias. The monument which comes nearest in stvlo to the X'ike, 
is the fine Maenad relief in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, published by 
M inter in the oO"' Winekelmann Program and a.ssigned by him to the 
middle of the fifth century. — A. Amelcxo, in Rona. Mitth., ix, p. 162. 
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Herakles with Hydra in the Museum of the Capitol. — In the year 1620, 
■n'hen the church of S. Agnese outside of the Porta Pia was being 
rebuilt, there was found a much injured figure of a youth of strong, 
muscular form. Both arms and the greater portion of both legs were 
missing. Out of this torso, the ^^culptor Algardi made a restoration of 
a Herakles in contest with the Hydra, and the subsecpient discovery 
of a leg entwined by the Viody of a Hydra was thought to substantiate 
the restoration. This composition, however, is out of analogy with 
classic productions, ami other fragments more certainly connected 
with this statue are made the basis of a new restoration of a Herakles 
with the stag. The pose of the body is strictly analogous to that of 
well-known examples of this ty[ie. — L. Pai.l.at. in Rocm. Mifth.. ix, 4. 

]) 0 - 14 . 

Prodigy of the Legio Fulminata. — Father Grisar publishes in' the Cti’ilt" 
Oittiilini for IS!).-), No. [, a note entitled the " Pntdigy of the Le;/lo Fiilnii- 
■nntn ” ami the column of Marcus Aurelius. This legend, so famous in 
the annals of jirimitit'e Christianity, i.' sculptured on the base of the 
column of Marcus Aurelius, the bas-reliefs of which represent the 
campaign undertaken by the Emperor against the tluadi. The prodigy 
took jilace in the summer of 174 .l. d. The bas-relief naturally reji- 
resents it as it would be cx[)laineil by Pagans and e.s]‘)ecially by the 
philosophic Eni[ieror. The relief i.' well preserved and is here repro- 
duced from a photograjih with accuracy for the first time. The 
[.irodigy as narrated lyv three independent witnesses was as follows; 
During the campaign against the Quadi. the Roman troops were in 
danger of dying of thirst, but prayers having been ottered up. a heavy 
and refreshing rain came dotvn. and this was so manifestly by the 
intervention of a superior j>ower. that Marcus Aurelius felt it necessary 
to recognize the fact and to atfinn it pulilicly. According to Apolli- 
naris and to Tertullian. it was the Christian soldiers of the army who 
by their prayers brought down the rain : and espi'C-ially. says Apolli- 
naris. was this the case with one of tlie legions, wliich was called in 
conseipience ever afterwanls the Liijio FulminaUi. This ])rodigy took 
place immediately before the battle and was the means of giving 
victory to the Romans, not oidy by refreshing them, hut by turning 
hail and lightning and a violc-nt .storm against the barbarians. In the 
relief the rain jiroceeds from a winged sjiirit like a Genius, with 
extended arms, whose heard and figure almost entirely disajipear in 
the falling rain. Thi.s figure has none of the characteristics of a god, 
and therefore, the identification of it as Jujiitor Pluvius, so common 
among arch;eologists. is an error. The figure is nothing else than the 
personification of the rain and a sign that it was due to superhuman 
causes. This bas-relief is. therefore, far from invalidating the testi- 
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monv of early Christian writers, and is, in lact, a strong proof in their 
favor. Grisar is opposed to Petersen’s opinion that the legend arose 
in consequence of this very bas-relief, and cites Harnack, who proves 
conclusively the existence of a letter written by iNIarcus Aurelius to 
the senate in which he mentions this prodigy. This olticial declara- 
tion bv the Emperor is supported also by Mommsen in a recent paj)er 
in Hermes, 1895, No. i. Grisar is opjiosed both to Harnack and to 
Mommsen in that he does not regard the imiierial lett(‘r as the sole 
source of the legend, but gives independent value to the early Christian 
testimony to the fact. 

RUVO 'Apulia.) — Vase Representing Theseus in the Sea. — In the Not. cL 
Scar. 1893, p. 242, Sig. Jatta has described a vase from Ruvo, as has 
been already recorded in the news of this Joukx.al. ix, p. 453. to which 
we refer for details. The principal painting repre.sent.' the descent of 
Theseus into the sea, the myth related by Pausanias i, 17. 2. and illus- 
trated by a painting by Mikon. The figures we believe to have been 
correctly identified by Siig. Jatta as Theseus. Po.seidon and Nereus 
between a Nereid and Amphitrite. The peculiarity of this picture is 
that Theseus holds in his left hand a box or shell in which to place 
the ring which Nereus had thrown into the sea. This myth is depicted 
upon three other vases, as has Iieen already noted. Upon a Krater 
from Bologna, Theseus is represented as miraculously carried into the 
deep by Triton. 8uch a representation i< a priori [irobalde in the 
school of Polignotos and likely to have been followed lyv Mikon. The 
more schematic mode of representation and tlie kind of garment worn 
by Theseus are indications that the vase from Kuvo was made in 
Magna Graecia, perhaps at Tarentum.— Pet];rsex, in Roem. MiUh. 
IX. p. 229. 

TARENTUM. Mosaic Pavement and Bronze Law Tablets.— Two discov- 
eries deserving mention have taken place at Taranto, the one relating 
to art. the other to epigraphy. In digging the foundations of some 
building the workmen came across the remains ot a Roman house of 
large dimensions, which hail been erected on ruins of a still earlier 
period. In this house were discovered three mosaic [lavements, one 
oi which, ol considerable size, was adorned with a large mythological 
scene. It is of rectangular form, 5.4(1 metres long and wide. At 
the sides are decorations in geometrical design, while the centre field 
contains a figure of Bacchus, 2.10 metres high. The god is re[)resented 
nude and beardless, standing erect, with his left hand resting on the 
thj rsus, and in the light hand a vase, from which he is [iciuring wine 
into the open mouth of a panther crouching at his feet. The figures 
are drawn in simple black outlines, the panther’s teeth and some 
ornaments (as the crown on Bacchus’s head and the animal's collar) 
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being picked out in other colours. It is observed Ijy Signor \"ioIa. 
director of the excavations at Taranto, that, while mosaics generally 
represent copies of ancient pictures, this figure in outline evidently 
reproduces some ancient statue. Indeed, a subject which may be the 
original of this composition is to be seen in a statue of Bacchus in the 
National Museum of Naples. The style of the work, and especially 
the marginal decorations, denote a late [)eriod, perhajis the third 
century of our era. 

Later on were discovered on the same site six fragments of l.ironze 
tablets, bearing inscribed parts of a Roman municipal law. Signor 
Viola, on being commissioned by the Government to continue these 
researches, succeeded in finding a new fragment, which comyileted the 
ninth tablet of the law, as was known by the numerical indication it 
bore on the top. — Hai.buerk, in Atheineiuii. March 23, 1895. 

TERRACINA. — Note on the Discovery of the Temple of Jupiter Anxur. — 
We promised in a late issue of the .Joi-rx.m, a note on what [iroved to 
be the most imiiortaut discovery made in Italy during 1S1)4, that of 
the temple of Ju]iiter Anxur at Terracina (.Jofu. ix. No. 4, [i. 906). 
The details of the discovery are given in the yvtizk ilegli Scavi [1S94. 
pp. 96-111) by Sig. L. Borsari, from which we make the following 
summary. 

The temple of Jupiter Anxur is mentioned by Livy, Virgil and 
Servius. Livy speaks (xxviii. 11) of lightning having fallen on this 
temple in the year 548 r. c. and shortly afterwards records the same 
fact (xl. 45) for the year 57 5. Virgil (^Ln. vii. 799) has a jiassage which 
shows that the worship of Jujtitcr Anxur was not restricted to Ter- 
racina, but extended to the neighboring towns, and it also tells us that 
the temple must have been situated on a hill from which the entire 
surrounding territory could have been visible. Servius in his com- 
ment on this passage rejicrts that it was the infant Jupiter who was wor- 
shipeil under thi.-- title of Anxur. This tact is confirmed liy a coin of the 
gens Viliia which represents a youthful god seated, with the inscription 
lovi Axur. Although a few writers such as Contatori, Smith (in his 
dictionary) and Vinditti suggested that the temple might be located on 
the blufi' immediately overhanging the town, the general ojiiniun has 
been that the ancient structures still remaining at that point belong 
not to the early Roman period, but to the time of the Goths. In fact 
M. De La Blanchere. and writers on the histoiy of architecture like 
Mothes, (Die Baukinist d. Mitlelalters in JtflbVn), regard the great arches 
on the blufi' as the remains of a fortress or pi'iutorium of King Theo- 
doric and as belonging, consequently, to about 500 A. D. The recent 
excavations prove, however, that these arcades and vaults were part of 
the substructure of the temjde of Jujiiter Anxur and belong, as might 
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have been expected from tlieir good quality, to a very early Roman 
period. Tin- tirst discovery ivas entirely fortiiiti ms ; certain Capponi 
ill. search for treasure dug a hole, and at a depth ot 2..on m. touml a wall 
of local stone suruiounted by a cornice of excellent style. ^ This was 
recognized to belong to the base of a temple by a relative Ot the exca- 
vator, Sia. Pio Capponi, who identified it with the temple of Jupiter 
Anxur. His opinion was confirmed by 'onie of the remains of mosaic 
pavement found clo^e by. The municipality of Terracina. which 
owned the dte. placed at the disposal of Cai-poni the nece-^ary tumfr 
for the excavation. In a short while the entire plan ot the temple was 
uncovered, oriented from north to -oiith and inea-uring Jo.-iO m. by 
l!i,70 m. We reproiluci' the plan from the as weU a- both a 

transverse and a longitudin.d 'Ct tion. 



Fig, 33.— Grousii-plax or tub Temple -cnd Pi.ateorm, 
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It was liuilt like all the rest of the temple in iiirertiiw and was 
externally decorated with semi-column', attached to the walls which 
were also built of opus iiicert>ini. except their lower portion, which was 
formed of a half drum of travertine. Several of these seini-eylindrieal 
blocks of travertine were found. There remain in jilace along the 
walls of the cella the square blocks of travertine upon which the semi- 
columns rested, of which there were six on each long side and four at 
the end. Against this end wall at the point marked E (jn the plan is 
a brick base, with its cornices, the oliject of which was to bear the 
statue of the god. The jiaveinent is of white mo'aic surrounded by a 
dark framework. 

The proiiiioi is 12. So m. long, and on its front there are still the 
remains of the staircase. It was decorated with large channelled 



columns and with capitals of Corinthian style, all in the alabaster of 
the quarries of the Circa-an Mount. The fragments of the Corinthian 
foliage that have been found, show from their masterly execution that 
they belong to the very V>eginning of the imperial period. 

The styloliate. which is iiuite well ]ireserved along the eastern side, 
consists of large blocks of sandstone with a cornice, a lintel, a concave 
and a reversed moulding This part. aho. from the perfection of its 
execution, belongs to the ))eriod bctw<‘<'n the close of the I’cpublicand 
the beginning of the Empire. To the same time belonged the stamps 



Fig. 3.5. — Loxg Section- of Subsikucturk. 
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on the tiles and bricks which were found during the excavation ; some 
of These were already known and belong without doubt to this age ; 
others are new, such as that mentioning L. Domitius Lupus and a slave 
named Felix. There are certain lion heads also, in the same alabaster, 
used for gargoyles, which appear to belong to an even earlier date. 

The Temple was completely destroyed by tire, which even calcinated 
some of the large blocks of the basement on the eastern side. The 
violent action of the fire is shown everywhere, anil a hr-avy layer of 
ashes and coals covers the ruins. It is also evident that there was 
willful destruction, for the statues which decorated the temple were 
broken in many pieces. sO that only a few fragments have lieen re- 
covered. sutlicient merely to show the good de-ittn and the taste with 
which they were executed. The disappearance of the columns, of 
which but a single drum was found, and of many other architectural 
features, lead to the belief that, on the destruction of the building 
itselt. its remains werei ast down the mountain side. This destruction 
of a magniticent temple i> [irubably due to the reaction which took 
place after I'ifr .v. d.. when Theridoric is.-ued his decree for the destruc- 
tion of Pagan teiujiic'. 



Pk;. — Ka* h OK I UK SL'B''TRU('TrKE 

Aloiiii tlie .side of tin- temple, among the aslu's, thei‘(‘ were 
found many votive ohjects. which liad been sinuvd by the fire. Two 
inscrijitions show that \ ciui.s possessed a sanctuarv in the large 
temple. Only a lew coins were found; one is of Augustus, one of 
FaU'-tina the younger, and one of iMarens Aun.-lius, 

Cnn: nf the OmJ, —At a short distance from the temple to the east, 
there eanie to ligdit a >ingular structure. It consisted of four walls, 
about .,0 m. high, forming a rectangle of tj.'.ll) ni. bv (i m. It is 
marked C on the plan. Within this strueture is a natural rock which 
IS pierced at a point corresponding to the centre of the rectangle. It 
was touud that under tlii- rock there oiiened up a small eavern, now 
hardly , m. in depth, wbieh eominunieated with the outside in some 
manner. It is certainly the cavern for the answers of the oracle. It 
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is conjectured that the origin of the sacredness of this rock lies in its 
having been struck by lightning at some time, and so having become 
a, bidental shrine, because Jupiter had shown his power upon it. 
Hence it was shut off from public gaze and was covered in by a small 
roof, supported by brick columns of the Ionic order. 

The Sabitrurture . — The temple having been found, it became evident 
that the great arcades should be recognized as the substructure which 
sustained the platform upon which the temple was erected. This 
substructure extended for (V2 m. along the southwest side and 24 m. 


i 



Fiu. 37 — ArC-vdks ox Side of SrissTari. tuhe. 


along the northwest side. It must be granted that the labor of form- 
ing a suitable idateau upon which to erect the temjile was colossal. 
It was necessary at the rear to cut away a large section of the moun- 
tain, and in order to conceal the rough rock-side, a portico was erected 
behind the cella. It was built also of opus iiicertuin, covered with 
stucco, painted in yellow and red and with columns of Corinthian 
order. At its base it was bordered by a line ot tour ste])S, cut away 
out of tlie live rock. The front of the plattorm had to be formed by 
the erection of this immense mass of brickwork in the form ot arcades 
and vaults. The plateau thus formed is irregular in shape. The rain 
water was collected in two large cisterns, marked G and H on the 
plan. The axis of the temple is not normal to the front of the sub- 
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structure, for the Litter tollow-^ the turiii ot the liillsiih'. while tlw 
temple was exactly oriented. Coiinimnication was e-;ta})lished lie- 
tween the temple area and the plain lielow hy a staircase marked J> 
on the plan. It is intere.stin» to note that a second cavern, also u^ed 
for religious rites. wa.s reached from the interior of the arcade ot the 
sulistriictures 

The reason for tlie choice of this especial site for the tenijde was 
evidently that from thi.s jioint it could he seen as far away a' Fondi 
and Gaeta to the ea^t, and Antinm and .Vrdea to the west: it also 
overhnny the city from wliich it would have hcen ini isihle had it 
licen built upon the summit of the hlufr'. This tact is a tinal j)roof ot 
its identity with the temple of Jupiter Anxur. as it correspomls 
exactly to the jiosition given to it In- Virgil. 

Citiii.hl . — The temple was defended liy a citadel which was reached 
by a staircase cut in the rock at th(> point marked L on the jilan. But 
few of the remains of the fortitications of the citadel have been found. 
They connect with the great surrounding wall, with its towers, which 
protect the mountain along the north-northwest slope The structure 
in opU'i iaccrtum is iif the same ijuality as that of the walls of the tem- 
ples. and its sulistriK-tures entirely exclude the jiossibility that this 
fortified wall should be of the time of Theodorie the (.ioth. 

Votive Ot/jccts . — It is not improbalde that the name Anxur repre- 
sents the original divinity worship[)ed by the Volscans. to which con- 
ception there was added later, in this as in so many other cases, the idea 
of Jupiter. This is contirined by the character of the votive objects, 
which are genuine playthings 0'i-i(niiidi<() These rare objects arc all 
of fused lead, and represent the furniture of a dining-room,— tal.ile. 
plates ami kitchen utensils. — all executed in the style which was in 
vogue at the close of the Repuldic or the beginning of the Empire. 
There is a ineiien tvipcs, or table, with three legs, a seat like an arm- 
chair. or nithcdrn itipiini ; then comes a four-legged, oblong table, 
which reproduces the sideboard, upon which the dishes were to be 
placed as they were brought in. and finally the candelabrum, to lio-ht 
the least, and the youtliful waiter i piier dnplfert bringing in a trav, or 
fercidiuii. It is known that especial garments and esjiecial sandals 
i vestis eeanturia') were ]iut on in going to table by the Homans, hence 
we have a small model of such sandals. Then follow the dishes for 
the talJe ( putinae); some ot which are represented with the viands 
upon them, such as a plate with two fishes. There is one of extreme 
elegance, in the form of a shell : with one exception, all have two 
handles, ironie ot the dishes seem to be for fruit. Strange to .sav, 
there seems to be but one vase which could be used for drinking. It 
is certain that it wa.~ to Jupiter as a child that these jilavthings, small 
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reproductions of objects in actual use, were offered as itifts by some 
worshipper. Almost the only other similar collection of obiect> is 
that now in the ^liiseum of Regjrio. which were fr)un(l in the tomb of 
a child. 

When I vi-iited Terracina in lS9d. I had two ])lu)to.<iraphs taken of 
the substructures of the temple, and shall here rejii'oduce them (Flo. 
37 and Pj.ate xvii ;. as they may add to the interest of the above notice ; 
now that it is proved that these substructures belony to at least as 
early a jieriod as the time of Au;rustu>, their imiiortance is consid- 
erable fur the .'tudy of lioman architecture. 

VERUCCHIO. — Early Italic Necropolis. — trome trc'h contribution to the 
study of early Italic culture ha- been brought by the new explorations 
made by l)r Tosi at the necropoli.' of \'erucchio. near Rimini. Here 
more than fifty tombs have rci-ently been examined, and >ume of 
them are singularly rich in sepulchral furniture. The terracotta ossu- 
aries. with gi'ometrical decoration, all of the so-called Vilhmova type, 
in the shajieof two truncated cones joined t<),aethcr at their wide base, 
are almost always single-handled, and with a cajt-like cover on the 
top. The tombs in one i)art of the cemetery were so crowded together 
that the ossuaries wen‘ [)iled one upijn another, a circumstance not 
hitherto observed in the necropolises of this type, but only in those 
of the terra mare. This fact adds weight to the hypothesis of Helbig 
and Pigorini. who admit an ethnographical affinity between the 
inhabitants of the terramare and the Italians of the Villanova period. 
A great portion of the grave furnishings were tound inside the ossu- 
aries, together with the burnt bones, but many of the objects were also 
fouiiLl outside. They consist, amongst others, of many bronze fibulae, 
of which several were very archaic ; two bracelets of bronze wire, each 
with twenty-one spirals, still preserving their elasticity ; a razor in the 
shape of a half-moon, with incised ornaments: and a curved iron 
dagger, a rare type in cemeteries of this character. f)f terracottas the 
most remarkable is a double-crested helmet of natural size, which 
probably served as a cover to the ossuary of some warrior. It is an 
exact copy of a real bronze helmet, such as tho>e found in the tombs 
of Tarquinia. We thus learn that this kind of helmet was common 
to the ancient settlers lioth on the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic .'hores. 
The handle of a cover in the form of a rude naked female figure, with 
the left hand on her breast, and the right on the lower jiart of the body, 
is an imitation of the bronze statuettes imported into Italy by Oriental 
traders. —Halbherr in Athcineum. March 23 : </. Brizio in Xot. d. 
Snirl. 1894, pp. 292-307. 

VETULONIA. — Close of the Report for 1893. — In the October number 
of the Srnvi, Signor Falchi publishes the close of his rejiort on the 
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excavations in the tumulus of La Pietrera. It had at first been the 
plan to entirely demolish this tumulus, which had yielded so many 
highly artistic treasures already deserlbe<l in this J('rKN‘.\L. But it 
was found, in IS!).'!, that this total demolition would endanger the 
stability of the domical chamber in the centre of the mound, so that 
it was decided not to carry the excavations any lower than the stratum 
in which the rich funerary objei.-ts had been found. The removal (if 
this much of the earth was comparatively easy. Of great importance 
was tin' discovery of sculptures in the local stone called ■in.-^sofdido. 
near the domical tomb, similar in style to those already found and 
noticed in the Jouii.n.al. The best )ireserved of those is a fine female 
bust of natural size, to which probably belongs the head found during 
the [ireceding year. The arms, which are damaged, are bent, and the 
hands folded on the breast. The figure is without drapery, but wears 
a necklace and a highly (lecorated belt, with ram]iant winged lions. 
There is also a second bust of similar size and style, but in verv bad 
]iresci;vati(:)n, and fragments of hands and other parts of figures. 
Th(.-se irag'inents. liki.- tho-ie jirecediugly fi.iund. were carved on slalis 
in very hiali relief Tliey were found together with large slabs of 
stone, and were [daced in such a way as to show that thev hai.l been 
removed troin the interi(>r ot the vaulted chamber liv whoever had 
broken into the ti;!]! i.if the dome. 

(In the east side of the tumulus was found a small cone which 
marked the place of a deposit of funerary objects, ])laced as usual 
around a skeletion. These ifiijects were, however, of but little ini- 
]iortance. 

Interior lit the Chomher. — < 'on.sideruble work was undertaken in the 
interior of the domical chamber in order to insure its stabilitv. and 
ill the course of it a few discoveries were made, consisting mainly in 
the lower end of two statues in high relief, of natural size. The two 
feet placed close together, rested upon a heavy, formless base, slightly 
liyramidal in shaiie. which was fixed in the ground in such a way as 
to make it appear that the figures rested on the pavement. 

Eiriirutiiin.s lit Lc MiljUiiriiie . — Having finished the preceding exca- 
vation. Signor Falehi decidc'd. in the light of all the ex])erience thus 
gained, to explore some of the many tombs lying at the feet and to 
the northeast ot the hill of \ etulonia, about three kilometres from I. a 
Pietrera, along the Emilian Way, with the object of completing, by 
trial excavations (jii different sites, the survey of the necropolis (if 
Vetulonia. The first site chosen was at a jdace called Le Miyliarine. 
There were here, on the left, an artificial rise of land, and on the right 
two small tumuli. The first trial was made in the slightly rising ground, 
and here there came to liglrt a circle.ot wliite slabs placed, upright in. 
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the ground, which proved the presence of a circle tomb similar to 
those found at t’etulonia itself. After the discovery of minor objects 
of a style similar to the contents of the tombs in Vetulonia, an im- 
portant funerary dejiosit came to light close to the centre of the mound. 
This consisted of; (1 ) a large bronze vase, with two handles ; (2) gold 
bracelets identical in form ami style to those in Vetulonia itself two 
of which were reproduced in a recent numlier of the Jouknal. and 
decorated, like them, with rows of hcad.s and bands of filigree work ; 
(d) some gold balls ; (4) four gold tibuhe, the l>ody of which is formed 
of a winged animal; (5) some vases, dishes and two candelabras of 
bronze; (tl) many terracotta vases of Bncchero ware like those from 
Vetulonia, etc. All these objects were jdaced upon a plank of black 
and shining wood, covered with bronze [date. Not far from this 
dejiosit were found two large .stone cones, like those found in Vetu- 
lonia itself 

We may, therefore, conclude that even in the plain, about three 
kilometres from the central necr(,>polis of Vetulonia, there still were 
no tombs belonging to a later age than those on the hill itself and that 
these [dain toml.is contained objects entirely similar l>inh in date and 
style. We may comdude that it is j.wetty certain that this famous city 
of Vetulonia fell into decay and was altandoned at last by its illustrious 
inhabitants at a very early date, and this date, in view of the entire 
absence of Hellenic vases in its tomlis. may be determined to be earlier 
than the 6th century b. c. 

Tonib of the Potter . — One of the two mounds on the opposite side of 
the road was then exjilored. At about two anil a half metres from 
the centre there was found, at a very slight deidh, a funerary deposit 
of exceptional extent, character and interest. In contrast to the other 
tombs, there was no trace of the usual stones, or any other sign of 
protection, the fact that ther-e objects had escaped the ordinary fate, 
and were merely covered with earth, led to their almost complete 
preservation. In only two other ca-^es has an exception been found to 
this general law of destruction. These two exceptions were the tomb 
of the Chief and that of Val di Campo. Signor Falchi calls attention 
to the fact that all the tombs with stoned and broken contents thus 
far discovered were of women, whereas these three exceptions are of 
men. Hence it would seem as if the .-toning were confined to those 
tombs containing rich jewelry, which it was thus sought to render 
useless for the future. 

The fictile objects found in this Tomb of the Potter consisted of a 
large number of unguent vases of great variety and peculiarity of 
form, arranged with great care around two bronze vases full of liurnt 
bones, with a few other objects of bronze and iron. There were no 
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«ueh olijects of gold or .silver, or other precious materials as were 
found in the precedinir tonih. Aiaonir the most ]ie<-uliar ot the unguent 
va'cs. the following maybe mentioned: (1) Vase in the form of a 
dead hare, it.s head fallen hack and its limbs extended : this is the type 
of eight or ten va.se.'. each varying somewhat in detail, especially in 
the position of the animal, and all are in ^-ery delicate reddish-yellow 
clay. (2) Vase in the form of a horse's head perfectly rejiroiiuced, 
with its harnes' jiainted in black. ( >>) Vase in the form of a crouching 
doe, with legs lient under her. (4) Vase in the form of a crouching 
hare, with ears .'tretched back, tb) Vase in tlie form of a goose or 
duck. (6) Vase in the form of an Egyptian s])hynx. with beardle.ss 
human head, and tail curling over and resting upon the body. (7) 
Vase in the form of a boot. (•'') Va.se in the form of ahelmetcd head. 
(l)j Vase in the form of a kneeling nude female figuri'. with arm.s bent 
and hands closed; the long hair falls loosely laver the shoulders and 
the opening of the vase is in the top (Tf the head. This figure is of 
exceptional ini;>ortanee. as it is executed with a degree of naturalness 
and a harmony of lines and pro] H)rtions such as show tlie potter who 
modelled it to have been a genius, lie had the jiassion to imitate 
])erfectly anything that struck hi.s fancy. It would seem as if this is 
his tomb, and that in it were idaced by his liunily the best samples of 
hi.s art. together, perhajis. with the instrument of his oral't. as will be 
later on described. 

Cav. Falchi arlds: " These ceramics, whicJi are in a great part new 
in Etruria, but n(jt new in the Orient, are of such inestimable value, 
not only for ethnology, but for the chronology and history of art, that 
I hope they will be the object of careful study. In this hope I call 
the attention of the learned to the appearance in a single tomb of these 
fictile objects of such great variety, which appear to have been pro- 
dui-ed by a 'ingle hand, and in jiarticular I wish to call attention to 
the arrangement of the hands of the kneeling woman, with her fists 
I'losed c.xcept for the thumbs, which are j)ointed ujiward exactly as in 
one of the sculptures in tf(i.it,iijcU(hj stone found in the tomb of la 
Ph tn'rn. 

The iironzc objects were j>laccd dose together in the centre of the 
luneral deposit, and inclinhal two high and elegant wine jars, or oino- 
choai. a large, smooth ba.'in. lull of burnt bones, a bronze box resting 
on f(jur teet. also full of liones, and finally a small iustiument, with a 
long handle, in which i.s stuck a small blaile of the saim: leuirth, ciiding 
with a single sharp edge, which is probably the instrument used bv 
the [lOtter to model in wet earth the objects which he thought worthy 
of reproduction, some ot which he must have .seen in distant lands, 
while others he imitated from native originals. Toward the centre of 
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the mound there was discovered, as in the preceding circle tomh, a 
cone of sussqfurte stone identical in form with all tliose found in the 
other tomhs. as well of inhumation as cremation. 

The exploration of the neighhoring mound of the same dimensions 
and form, shows that it had been already searched and [dundered in 
early days by means of a deep ditch. 

I’oiiihs of Franchettu . — The Pietrera hill is bounded on the south by 
a narrow and deep gully, called Franchetta, the opposite side of which 
is bounded by a low sloj)e. .llitnc the .summit was visible a regular 
series of artificial rises on the surface, arranged in straight lines in 
ever-increasing size from below upward, and terminating in a real 
tumulus of considerable size. The lowest and smallest mound was 
first explored, and disclosed a walled circle made of stones })laced 
together without cement, and encir< ling a number ot tomb^ for inhu- 
mation. long siiK'c des[ioiled. and separated by large upright slabs of 
stone, while other slabs were used to < over them. The few objects 
found were of the same character and age as those I'ound in all the 
other tombs. 

Tlie second toml'i, instead of being surrounded by a wall of >tones. 
was encircled by large white slabs of --ii.iAoiuai, placed on end near 
each other. The diameter of the circle was m. and the height 4 m. 
A square hole in the centre, measuring 4 m. l.iy 2 m. by 2.6t) m.. con- 
tained two skeletons. U[>on the head of eacdi was placed a beautiful 
bronze ax. in perfect state of preservation. Its round and heavy iron 
handle was covered with a heavy bronze plate. It is valuable as 
showing the manner in which the head of the ax was secured to the 
handle. Probably its perfect state of preservation is due to the fact 
of its being an instrument for religious use. Near it was a lironze 
incense-burner, similar to others already found, and a conical helmet 
in poor condition. (Jn the chest of the same skeleton were various 
bronze tibuke, covered with gold leaf, and others with amber bow. 
All the rest of the central cavity had been destroyed liy means of a 
deep trench which had cut through the centre of the skeletons. 

The thinl tomb ditfored from the preceding only in its slightly larger 
size, and it also contained a central cavity, which, like the others, had 
been e.xjilored in early times. It contained the remains of a skeleton 
and no objects of importance. 

While the j)receding three tunilis projected so slightly above the fiat 
surface as to allow of easy cultivation, the fourth was a genuine 
tumulus of ])ronounced shape, 4.30 m. in circumference. It was 
bounded by a stone wall, which formed a terrace, and is still preserved 
in some proportions. Although this mound ajipeared not to have 
sufl'ered from exploration, it had evidently been anciently visited, and 
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nothing was found in it but an object left liy chance, namely, a frag- 
ment of a statue of natural size, similar to one found last year in the 
great mound of the Pietrera, but of far greater importance. The frag- 
ment consists of the head, with part of the neck and chest, and is 
remarkable as having been executed up to a certain point and then, 
when still untinished. thrown away. It is, therefore, of extraordinary 
value in its very incompleteness, as revealing the process used in 
blocking out st-ulptures at this early date. The head, like that of the 
Pietrera, is of a woman. In regard to its date, Cav. Falchi regards it 
as contemporary with the first domical chamber of the Pietrera, 
whereas the second tomb described above is evi<lently later than the 
destruction of this first chamber, as it contains some of the blocks of 
stones with which it was constructed. Falchi goes so far as to believe 
that this head, blockeil out and then thrown away, is that of the same 
person whose finished head was found in the Pietrera mound, so close 
are the similarities. 

Cav. Falchi closes as follows; "This report does not comidete the 
account of the excavatimis on the hill of Vetulonia in the autumn of 
lSb3, for there should be added to the magnificent results obtained by 
the exploration of its necropolis, a description also of the still more 
magnificent results obtained in the area of the city itself of Vetulonia, 
within the circuit of its great walls, telling of the uncovering of part 
ot the city, of its walls preserved after an early fire, of its streets, its 
Yvells, the many ol.ijects found in its ruins, including many coins, which 
in great jiart belong to Vetulonia itself. But as Professor Milan! has 
anticipated such information in his two rep(n-ts, one called TJm Seconda 
VetuJonia, printed as manuscript and communicated to the Ltacei in 
June, and the other entitled Le Ulthne Scoperie Vettdoniesi a 

Colonnn. read at a meeting of theii/icei on November 26. 1 shall speak 
of them in my rep(.)rt of future excavations, which I hope to be per- 
mitted to continue, not only in the necrojiolis. but also in the ancient 
city.’- 

Excavations During i 894 on the Site of the Later City. — The continuation 
ot the exca-^ ations at the site called Po(j<jiarelh, led to the uncovering 
of a large tract (106 m.) of the main street of a city, thought to be 
the late ^ etulonia (the city built by the people who abandoned the 
ancient ^ etulonia), and of a new series of rooms along this street tvhich 
seemed to have been used as shops. The street, which is o.30 m. 
wide, has no sidewalks, and shows no traces of the usual ruts formed 
by wheels of vehicles. The coins gathered among the carbonized 
ruins in these rooms confirm the chronological conclusion expressed 
in the Raiidiconti del Lincei, 1894, 2 y. 844 srj< 2 . There are a number of 
Etiuscan coin.s, ;uch as a Quinarius of Populonia, and an ounce of 
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Vetulonia, and six sextants, also of Vetulonia. Tliere are many Ro- 
man coins of the sextantial and uncial periods. One coin dates from 
88-8V1 B. c. The latest coin is one attributed by Babelon to the }’ear 
84 B. c'., which would harmonize with the opinion of Professor Milani, 
that the city which from the hill of C'olonna overlooked the main 
roads of Maritime Etruria, was burnt at the very time (7b c.) in 

which Volterra and Populonia, falling into the hands of the followers 
of Sylla, suffered the destruction which liefell all the Etruscan cities 
that had espoused the cause of Marius. Only a few objects of art 
were found in the course of exploration of these rooms ; among them 
are two bronze statuettes of an Etruscan-Roman divinity, or rather a 
domestic lares, such as the Romans called Jupiter Sulnitor tn- Genius 
Jovudis. 

An attempt was made to excavate in a stratum below the Roman 
level; but nothing was found that could be definitely dated from the 
Etruscan period. The casual discovery, however, of a late Attic vase, 
leads to the hope that systematic excavations within the Pelasgic walls 
may bring to light some traces of the pre-Roman city. 

Excavations during 1894 at the old Vetulonia. — Xecropolis , — The exca- 
vations ill the necropolis during 1894 were successful. At a short 
distance from the Pietrera tumulus, on the street of the tombs, 
were found the remains of a rectangular structure. 9.40 m. by 6.10, 
built of large blocks of stone without cement, but worked with a 
chisel. In two were found fragments of fictile decoration belonging 
to the period between 3.50- 230. In the same part of the necropolis, 
and precisely where last year was found the magnificent gold fibula 
decorated a pidrlicoh with figures of animals, there was found a circle 
tomb in which, together with many fragmentary bronzes, there came 
to light a well-preserved bronze boat. It is smaller and more simple 
than that of the tomb of the Chief (.see .JouKX.ii. for 1S88), and 
corresponds almost exactly with that of the museum of Cagliari, pub- 
lished by Pais (Perrot, iv, fig. 83). An interesting feature of this 
vessel is a handle ending in a hook, surmounted by a decorative ani- 
mal in massive bronze, formed by two affronted ram's heads. 

Poggio alia Guardia. — On this part of the site, not far from the street 
of tombs, there were found under a mass of stones two cylindrical 
situlas of reddish-yellow earth, decorated, the one with eleven hori- 
zontal bands in relief, of the rope pattern ; the other with ten lines of 
the same decoration. These are the first situlas of this characteristic 
type that had been found in this necropolis, and their importance is 
great in connection with the origin and the development of this vase, 
which is the prototype of the cida a cordon!. Together with these pails 
were found five umbilicated platters of the same reddish-yellow earth, 
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an unauent bottle of the Greek islands, and other fragments belonging 
to a tomb of the eighth century. 

f)n the same site, but anj(.)ng the Italic well tombs, there were found 
live tombs of the class called, by Falclii, tond.is of strangers. These 
funerary dejjosits corresjiond to those of the circle tombs in which 
there are no remains of either buried or burnt bodies, except certain 
crowns of teeth which were often found near the most precious objects. 
Gne of these dejiosits has given a uuniber of cast bronzes of a 
new tyjie, with decoration of human, animal and floral forms belong- 
ing to the vei'v beginning of Etruscan art. Another of these dejiosits 
is com[)Osed (.)f simple necklaces of amber and of bronze, but is remark- 
able for a [jcndant in the form of a miniature chariot with its horses, 
and tw(-) [lersons seated in it. \Vbat is most interesting about this 
chariot is, that it is not in the form of the usual hiija. such as have 
been found in the shape of toys in some Italic tombs, but seems to 
[U’esent the original type of the hucumanian nirpi titnui of the Etrus- 
cans and Romans. The two j>ei>ons seated on a high-back bench 
seem to be a man ami his wife, and remind one of Livy's descrijition 
of the chariot u[ion whicli Tarnuinius Prisc-us and his wife Tanaijuil 
arrived in Rome, and of that use<l by Tullia after the murder of the 
second Tarpuin. It appears to be drawn by mules. 

From an already disturt.)ed tomb in this vicinity, there come' a 
monument which tvill at once attract attention, and is the most im- 
portant (tbject found during the excavation' of 1S94. It is a stele of 
sandstone. I.u7 m. high. .06 m. broad and .16 m. thick, upon which is 
a long Etruscan inscri[ttion. and beside thi' has scratched upon its 
surface a warrior walking towanl the left, with a pointed beard, wear- 
ing a helmet tvith a cre.st and coda, and holding in his right hand a 
large iron shield : between the le.gs is a lanceolated palm. The emlilem 
on the •■shield is a star of six rays, obtained by .segments of a circle. 
The helmet corresponds to a couple of others found at Vetulonia, but 
the Ijattle ax with short handle and doulile edge, with which the war- 
rior is armed, doe.' not corresjH.md to any of the arms which have 
herctotore been found in the excavations. The inscription is in parts 
very difficult to read : it begins with the well-known prenomen antes; 
its paheography corresponds to the inscription on the cu]) in the tomb 
of the Chief. 

Professor Milani concludes as follows : " In the technique and char- 
acter of the decoration, this stele, the first which had been found at 
Vetulonia. recalls the well-known ones of Lemnos, Pesaro. Xovilara, 
and the re.gion of Padua. But in the .subject and in other respects, it 
.should be rather connected with the sculptured steles of the plain of 
^ olterra, especially those of the plain of Fiesole described by me in 
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the Xotizie dojli Srnvi. 1889, pp. 153, 154 : 1892. p. 465, and compared 
4vith the monuments of the Hittites. Ethnographically. and through 
its Asiatic resemblances, the doubde battle-ax of the warrior is espe- 
cially remarkable, called in Greek irtA^Ki’s, aid-y, Aa/3pi's. and in 

Latin securis, hi])eiiitis, dulahru. We find it used by the Trojan Pisander 
in attacking Menelaos, drawing it out from beneath his shield (ii. xiii, 
611), and also liy the Trojan warriors in the fight of the shijis (ii. xv, 
711). This is the weapon of Zeus Labrandeiis, of Karia ; the weapon 
of Zeus Dolichenus. of Lykia; the weapon, or attribute, of the Pelasgic 
Dionysos, of Tenedos, which passed also to Pagasi in Thessaly, to 
Heroia in Areailia and in Thrace (Myth of Lykourgo.s) ; it was the 
primitive attribute of Hephaistos. the great maker of weapons of the 
Tyrrhenian-Pelasgic Lemnos; the weapon of the Amazons, of the 
Scythians, ami the Hittites (Perrot, iv, p. 80b, fig. 279). The Asiatic 
or Pelasgic origin ofthis weapon is thus evident, and I therefore see in 
its presence at 7'etulonia, on a monument which is certainly one of 
the most archaic of Etruria proper, and which in i.>ther ways also 
recalls Asia Alinorand the Pre-Hellenic ami Tyrrhenian-Pelasgic settle- 
ments. a new and eloquent argument in favor of the Asiatic, of the 
Pcla.'gic or Pelargic oriain of the Etruscans.” — Xof. d. Saici. 1895. pp. 
22-27. 

Date of the Earliest Monuments. — M. Salomon Reinach. in his Asiatic 
news in the En-ue Arch. 1894. refers to my note in this Journal 
IX, p. 213. on the domical structure at Vetulonia, adding that of course 
I cannot possildy mean that it belongs to the seventh century b. l. 
Such, however, was the date that I inteiideil. I simply follow in this 
the Opinion of the two men most conversant with the excavations. Prof. 
Milani and Cav. Falchi. In fact Milani, on p. 24 of the SVert for 
1895. has changed his opinion, and would refer the sculptures and 
architecture of this monument to an even earlier date — -to the eighth, 
rather than to the seventh century — and in a note says that for many 
reasons, which he will give elsewhere, he is of the oi>inion that the 
chronology of the earlie.st architectural and figured Etruscan monu- 
ments should be given an earlier date. I should not myself venture 
to regard the aliove monument as earlier than the seventh century. 

This date, in so far as it relates to the sculptures, especially to the 
steles that are so similar to the Hittite sculptures of the ninth and 
eighth centuries, is certainly not too early, and I cannot explain 
M. Reinach's objection to it, for which he gives no reason.— Ed. 

Early Christian, Mediaeval and Renaissance Art. 

BIBLICAL SUBJECTS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. — M. Miintz presented 
a paper to the Acadhnie des Liscriptions on Christian art and the illus- 
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trations of the Old Testament to be found in the works of art belong- 
ing to the early times of the Church. The v century might be 
considered as the golden age in Biblical painting. Thanks to the 
numerous poems which were devoted at this time to the book of 
Genesis, a number of episodes previously unknown to the Romans 
became popularized both in Italy and Gaul. The popularity of these 
Israelitish subjects is exemplified by the mosaics of Sta. Maria iSIaggiore 
at Rome, executed between the years 462 and 440. M. Miintz states 
that these compositions, contrary to the generally received opinion, 
are comjiletely indc[>endent of the celebrated poem of I’rudentius — 
the ■' Dittochaion." The artists have gone directly to the Bible for 
their inspiration, and consequently their fortv compartments have 
barely suthced to trace the history of the .Jews from Abraham to 
Joshua ; whilst Prudentius had comprised in twenty-fi.)ur metrical 
stanzas the whi.ile of the < )ld Testament from Ad;im to the Babylonish 
caiitivity. In the v century, likewise, the illuminators had taken 
in hand the storie^ of the < >ld Testament : and although these minia- 
ture illustrations of manuscripts were desi.eued Ibr the select cla.'ses. 
and not. like the mural decorations, intended to ajtjjeal to the com- 
im in [leople. nevertheless it i-< possil.de to quote instances where these 
almost niicroseoiiie pictures have served a- a model for large frescoes 
and monumental mosaics. It has been lately .^hown that many of 
the miniatures of the celeVirated Cottonian Bible (v and vi centuries) 
have been re}>roduced, in an enlarged form, in the mosaics of the 
lia^ilica of St. Mark at Venice (xiii century). A recent publication, of 
which M. Miintz exhibited specimens to the Acadeniv, now permits 
us to ^tudy, in the minutest details, the most ancient illustrated manu- 
script of the Bible, the Greek Gcne-;is of the Imperial Library at 
\ iemia. These miniature^, the style of which offers many analogies 
with the catacoinli paintings, are in turn conventional and reali.-,tic. — 
At}u'n:i urn. Sept. 15. 

BULLETTINO Dl ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA.— A group of the friends 
and piqjils ol the lately decea-'C-d Dc Ro.-si have undertaken to con- 
tinue the j iubli< atmn ot the l>nllctt)in) Ai Ai'ch<t}lo<ihi /m , iounded 

by this illustrious arclucologi.st. Its programme is to be made 
broader, and it is to be henceforth open to contributions from all 
arclueologists devoted to Christian anti([uitie.s. The directing com- 
mittee is composed of MiM. Enrico Steveason. .M.S. De Rossi, Mariano 
Armellini and Grazio Marucehi. M'e had heard with great regret the 
news that this uni(pie and indispensable review was to cease its pub- 
lication. and this later news is extremely welcome. The review will 
be called the Auovo BullMino. in order to distinguish it from the- 
earlier series of De Rossi's review. 
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THE PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION OF ITALIAN MONUMENTS.- 

In crjnneetioii with the detailed inventory of works (if arts in churches 
and convents, which wa< commenced .-^ome time since by the order of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, it has been ordered that such 
works shall always be exposed to view to the public during the hours 
when churches are open, and since that time the curtains that often 
covered the paintings have been removed and the sacristy doors are 
no longer closed. 

With a view to employing tlie best means for the preservation and 
restoration of ancient paintings in Italy, the Minister of Public In- 
struction has opened a (•i)in})etition on the ancient and modern tech- 
niipte of all kinds of [)ainting, including mosaic work. Tlie 
com]ietitive memoirs iiresented will be judged in June, and a prize of 
o.niin francs given to the winner. — C/o-occ/cc. Isflb. No. 4. 

NANNI Di BANCO.- — Marcel Reymond continues in the do- 

Beaux -l/'ts (Jan.. IMtoj his studies (,n La Seulpturi: Florentine an AT® 
His second [lajicr is on Nanni di Banco I R-174i ?)-1421 ). the con- 
temiiorary of (.-duberti. Don.itello. iluercia and I.uca della Robbia. 
Had he nut dieil com[iaratively young Ids fame- would uudoubtedly 
have equalled theirs. M. Reymond jioints out Vasari's arrant injus- 
tice towards Nanni. and l.)elieve.s that he exercised great intiueni e in 
forming Donatello's talent. Three of Xanni's line statues at Or San 
Michele are earlier than Donatello's first statue, and when the com- 
mission of carving the IMadonna over the door of the cathedral was 
given to Nanni it was a recognition of him as the foremost sculiuor 
of the day. His style was nobler. Itroader. purer and more monu- 
mental than that of any other Italian sculptor. He is the connect- 
ing link with the xiv century. 

ITALIAN ART IN THE TYROL. — Herr Schmoelzer ha.s published ill the 
Mittheil d. II:. Central-Coin (\'o]. 21. No. 1 i a description of 
the Works of art in the churches or chateaux of southern Tyrol. 
(Many of tlie-c belong to the (Middle Ages or the early Renais-ance. 
At 'Wilano i> a Last Judgment, dated loll. l>y Francesco Verla.-. of 
Vicenza, and other [laintings of about I-")! Id, of the X'enetian or Paduan 
schools. In the church of San Rucco and in the church of St. llario, 
near Rovereto, are frescoes of the end of the xii century. At the 
cattle of Avio are [laintings of the juirest Hiottesipie type, and in the 
chaiiel others that are semi- Romanesque. semi-Uothic. At the church 
of Vivezzano there is a tine portal of the xvi century, painted glass of 
the same i)eriod, sculiitured tombstones and a remarkable treasury. 
At Serso and at San Biagio near Levico are frescoes and sculptures of 
about loOd. — Ghroniqae. l.S!).'), No. 6. 

AQUILEIA. — Discovery of early cathedral. — Count Lanckoronski, of 
Vienna, has intrusted to the well-known archaologist. Niemann, 
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some excavations at Aijuileia around the Romanesque cathedral of 
this city. They have already resultcil in the discovery of the remains 
of an earlier church. — ChronUjHt. 189d, No. o. 

BOLOGNA. — Nicolo Dell- Arca. — The reli([uary of San Domenico in 
the church of the same name at Boloana. designed hy Nicola Pisano, 
was modified, as is well known, when the arand chapel to this Saint 
was constructed, and there was added to this reliquary a sidcndiil 
marble top carved by Nicolo da Puglia, who is known on this ac- 
count as (hir R/vv/. p[e finidied the jiyrainidal top and the fe-toons 
with graceful putil. the statue of God the Father on the summit, the 
Ecce Homo with two angels, the four [irophets. the saints Doininico. 
Francesco. Florianu. Vitale and Aericola, aiul the angel at the left 
bearing a candle^tii-k. An ordinance of the Commune of Bi.)logna. 
dated the fid of June. Idfi'-C retains all engaged in the work upon this 
reliquary to continue until its completion. This ordinance was re- 
])eatod the I'lth of September. 1470. Fnfortunately. all the documents 
referring to this monument are im longer in the archives of the city 
of Bologna, but have been i'est(.ireil to the General of the Dominican 
order. In .\i'r}iiriii nt'irinj dJ! A/4t, Sejit.— Oct.. 1S!I4. is [ittblished 
a document which holds Nicolb and his associates to obey the direc- 
tions of the Society of Art- of the city. In the same number of the 
Ai'chli'io i> pul)lished .a document concerning the image of the Virgin, 
which is now [ilaced upon the facade of the Palazzo Publico at 
Bologna. 

RAPHAEL'S St. Cecilia. — It is well known that thi; painting now in 
the Royal Picture Gallery of Bologna, was ordered from Rajihael in 
the year Iblfi by Helena Duglioli. wife of Benedetto clalF Glio, a 
notary of Bologna. The -tory goe.s that one day she had an inspira- 
tion from on high to construct a cha]iel in the church of St. Giovanni 
in Munte. at Bologna, in honor of St. Cecilia. Antonio Pucci, her 
p.irent and ])rntector. wa.s put in charge of the construction of the 
cluqjel. and her uncle. Lorenzo Pucci, made the contract with Rajihael 
fill' a painting for the high altar. The chajiel was finished in 1514. 
The fjllowing document has been found in the archives of the citv of 
Bologna: -In the year 1514 the blessed Helena, wife of Mons. 
Benedetto dalP Olio, a notary and citizen of Bologna, caused to have 
built the ehaiiel of 8t. Cecilia and had Rajihael of Frbino [mint the 
jiicturc ot Ft. Cecilia, to cost a thousand golden scudi, and presented 
it to the church of St. Giovanni in Monte, with other sacred objects." 
Amongst the documents of the convent of St. Giovanni is found the 
deed of gift of the altar, bearing the date September IJth. 1516, and 
signe<l by the notary Antonio Alonterenzi. 

Date of the death of Alfonso Lombardi. — Vasari rightly gave the date of 
Alfon.so Lombardi s death as 153G, but other writers upon this artist hav- 
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ing observed that his birth took place in the year 14S7 and that his por- 
trait in the second edition ot the Lires of the Pnlniers represented him 
as an old man. inferred that his death must have taken place many 
years after the date fixed by Vasari. Girolamo Barutf'aldi in his life 
of this sculptor puts his death as late as IdfiO. In the archives of the 
city of Bologna there is preserved a letter from the Duke of Mantua, 
dated the 7th of December, loo7. which s]:ieaks of Alfonso I,onibardi 
as already dead. This letter, therefore, settles the accuracy of Vasari's 
date. 

Guido Reni's San Carlo. — The archives of the city of Bologna con- 
tain a letter from the Senate of Bologna to their Aiul:)a''adiir at Rome, 
dated April 2d. Kill, and directing him to make jiayment to Guido 
Eeni for the painting of the picture of San Carlo, to be placed in the 
church of the Medicants at Bologna. This letter, therefore, enables 
us to fix the date of the ]>ieture. 

Notices of paintings by Guido Reni, Castellino. Cavedoni, Gilioli da Carpi, in 
San Salvatore. — The cluireh of San Salvatore in Bologna wa< con- 
structed between the years K')0o-2o; the names of all the contractors, 
with the architects, painters, etc., are found in the archives of the 
Canons of San Salvatore, now preserved in the archives of the city of 
Bologna. These show that jiayments were made at vari<jus dates 
between the years 1620 and l(52d for paintings by Guido Reni, Castel- 
lino. Cavedoni. Gilioli and Girolamo da Carpi. 

Artists of the xiv to xvi centuries at Bologna. — In the series of docv- 
hierdi [itudiziari and other documents preserved in the archives of the 
city of Bologna, as many as one hundred and twenty-nine entries 
of artists living in Bologna from the year 1M47 down to KidI are 
published in chronological order in the Archivio. These comprise 
the names of architects, sculptors. }>ainter'. miniature painters and 
goldsmiths. — Archiv. Star. dcIV Arte. Sept.-Oct . 1814. 

FLORENCE. — Discovery of Ch. of S. Leo. — At Florence, in the works 
going on in the centre of the city, there have been discovered the re- 
mains of the ancient church of St. Leo. which was one of the first 
liarishes established in the town. The outer walls arc in network 
(filiirctto). The principal door has elegant mouldings, and at the 
sides a lozenge decoration of black and white marble. — .V. Krcnunj 
Post. March 2. 

A sculptured Romanesque font. — A very important piece ot sculpture 
of the XII century has been added to the iluseum. It is a large baji- 
tismal font from the neighborhood of Lucca. It rests iijiou a very 
solid twisted base, upon which are two small figures symbolising liap- 
tism and the devil. The basin has a diameter of 1.40 m., and is deco- 
rated with oiien-mouthed masks to carry otf the water. The dome 
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alji.)ve it i; the most important i)art of the monument. Above are 
the twelve Apostles and below the twelve months of the year repre- 
sented hv figures draped in anedent style, whose attitudes or actions 
correspond to each of the months. Unhappily many of the heads 
have liL-en knocked off. and the marble is in [lOur condition. The 
t'ltal height of the monument is o.dU m., and its proportions are har- 
monious. Its importani.-e is increased l.>y the rarity of works ot sculp- 
ture of this Century. — Chrunique. Idbo. Xo. 4. 

Statue of Bonaface vim. — Tlie .statue of Bonatace vrri. whicli originally 
formed part of the decoration of the facade of the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence. was attributed by Vasari to Andrea Pisano. It had been lost 
.'iaht of for several centuries — since the facade was demoli'hcil in l-is.s 
— but has now liocu returned not to its original jiosition on the facade, 
but has lieen [daced inside the main doorway. It was discovered in 
the Pucellai gardem some years ago by M. Muntz, [purchased by the 
antiquarian liurdini. anil iinally given to the city of Florence by the 
Duke ofSermoneta on the condition that it shouhl be placed in the 
facade. — Chi'iiitlqiiL. Is’.i.j. No. 4; cf. Rtcut: (h IWrl Cltiitim. Pstlo. Xo. d. 

A PICTURE BY Nicolas Froment. — iM. Tral.iaud contributes to the Gozi.tk 
(Ji.i Buiii.i' ArU a study and an i.iutline of a iiainting of a tryjiiich in 
the aallery of the I'tHzi at Florence, which is classified under the 
Works of the Flemish school. It is. however, signed by a well-known 
French artist. Xicc>la-i Froment. and dated 1401. The inscription 
reads: Xiioi.At' Fih'menti absolvit hoc opus xi. K. L. .Jrxii 

MLCCcLxi. This painting originally belonged to the collection of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, but was given to the Uffizi in exchange for a 
Taddeo (.utddi. The central composition iviiresents the resurrection 
of Lazaru.s : the right hand -ide. Martha kneeling before Christ, and 
the Iclt side Mary IMagdalen washing his feet — Onz. d/-:: Btaur Arts. 
February. Ishd. ji. l-if. 

The discovery of a work by Francesco di Simone Ferruccl — Among the 
la-t work' ot this pupil of Andrea Verrocchio. .Milanesi, in his coiii- 
nicntary to 4'aHari. mentions a tomb to I.cmino Ibddui.ci, placed in 
the hu'pital of S. Matteo. in the ye.ir 1172. This hospital was trans- 
formed into a church in U-i-), and the church u'as demolished when 
the present .Veadeniy of Fine Arts was huilt in 17sd. Venturi 
reeeiitly sugge.'ted that the hust in the Aeadeinv lielonged to this 
tomh. and now 1>. Marrai ha- diseovered considerahle I’einains of this 
work of Ferrueei. Aeeording to the description hv Del Migliore. an 
eye witness, the toinh had the form of the seiiuh-hra] monument of 
Pandolfini in the ISadia in Floreiieo. and contained a tahlet with an 
iiisei'iptioii hy Pohziano. This is now preserved upon the cenotaph 
ot Leiuiuo. which is now in the eliureh ot .si. Maria nnova. wliere it 
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was placed in the year 1845. The form of the tomlj has been 
changed considerably ; of the original tomb there retnains only the 
base with two linns' heads in relief. The frieze with the arms of the 
defunct and his medallion likeness is applied to a sarcophagus of later 
date. The bust of Lemmo a]i])ears to have been not by Ferrucci, but 
by some artist of the following century. This bust formerlv stood in 
the niche now filled by ^liehel Angelo's statue of St. Matthew. — 
Ecjiei't. Jii r Kii 1894. 

Rediscovery of an important Botticelli. — In the Pitti Palace itself there 
has remained practically unknown an important jiainting by Botticelli. 
This picture was hung in a room of the second story occupied until 
lately by the Puke of Aosta. It might still have lieen hanging in 
thi^ unworthy place had not an English artist. Mr. William Spence, 
visited the Puke and recognized the work as a Botticelli. The paint- 
ing is a high canvas picture with two life-size tignn-s. To the right is a 
youthful wiitnait who holds in her left hand a mighty halberd and with 
her right seizes a centaur by the hair, whose e.xpression and gestures are 
indicative of pain and sulijection. although he is armed with a heavy 
bow and a puiver of arrows bants over his horse-l.>ody. ( hi the back 
of the female figure hangs a buckler. Her hair falls below her waist 
in waves, and around her heasl. arms and l.ireast are twisted slender 
olive twigs. Her free drapery is covererl with triple rings, each 
adorned with a diamoii'I. The subject of this picture is not alto- 
gether clear, though one is inclined to think of the female figure as an 
Athena. But the a.ssociation of Athena with a centaur is so unusual 
that we are inclined to look for a symbolic meaning, such as the 
triumph of wi'doni over brute force : perhaps in this case the triumph 
of the intelligence of Lorenzo il Magnifico over the unskilled power of 
his opjioiieiits. That the painting was made for Lorenzo is evident 
from the frepuent ap]>carance of his device u}ion it. Vasari tells us 
that Botticelli made for Lorenzo a picture of Atliena. but tin* painting 
to which he refers represented Athena U' standing over burning 
branches. Tin- painting shows the same broad and decorative hand- 
ling as the birth of Venus, and must have been ])ainted about the 
.same time: [lerlnpis it belonged to :t cycle ot large canvas pictures tor 
<mc of the villas of Lorenzo. Both in color and drawing this ]iicture 
belongs to the liest period of Botticelli. — H. Ui.M.WN in Kunst. GhriuiiJ:. 
March dl. 189.5. 

Thert' is a good half-tone rejn'oduction of the picture in Hurper's 
]\\ekl[/ (New York) of April l.'l. 

Prof. Enrico BidLilfi, director of the galleries of Florence, was the first 
to make the painting known in an article on the discovery in the 
Xazidiu' fA/i. XXXVII. Yo. Gil of Florence, and this is summarized in 
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the Chronique des Arts for March 10. Pallas is robed in a white 
tunic under green draperv : her blonde hair tails on her shouldeis. 
Ridolfi believes the subject to be the glorification of Lorenzo by the 
subjection of the genius of discord or violence. It may have been 
executed about 14S(), when Lorenzo, returning from Naples, where he 
had succeeded in detaching Ferdinand i ot Aragon from the league 
auainst Florence, was received with great festivities, which were 
described by Angelo Poliziano. He identifies it with the picture 
mentioned by Vasari. 

Mr. Berenson has published an article in the Gazette clcs Beaux. ArU 
(June 1. 1895, p. 469) accompanied l>y the fiue.st reproduction yet 
given, a Dujardin photogravure. He denies that the painting is the 
one mentioned by Vasari, because Vasari .says the figure of Pallas 
staml.s on fire-brands, and dues not mention any second figure ; be- 
sides the in ea.su rements and projwrtion.s of the canvases apiiear to 
have been very ditferent. 

Mr, Berenson, after speaking of the identity in style of the new 
Pallas with the Fortezza. an<l dating both from 148t». proceeds to show' 
how by means of this fixed date it is jiossible to give approximate 
dates to a number of other works of Botticelli, for reasons of style. 
Evidently in 1480 there is hardly a trace left in his style of the in- 
fluence of the Pollaiuoli. Hence he dates Botticelli's famous chef- 
d'ceuvre. Spring, from the spring of 1478, as it still shows strong 
Pollaiuoli characteristics. Finding greater harmony of line in the 
Birth of Fg/ii/s he dates it after the Pallas, and before the Sistine 
frescoes which rather abuse the linear element. This would date the 
Venus at latest from the spring of 1482, as the tsistine frescoes were 
commenced in the same autumn. The Villa Lemmi frescoes are 
later. 

The Medici collection in the sixteenth century. — M. Mtintz writes in the 
Chroniepie a letter on the modern works of art which formed part of the 
Medici collections of the sixteenth century. He announces that fif- 
teen years ago he was able to study the inventory of the (luardia 
Roba of the Medici, .so rich in indication.s on the works of art pre- 
served in Florence. The text of these is about to be published in the 
Memoirs of the .tcademy of Inscriptions by M. IMimtz, accompanied 
by a conimentary, which is jiarticularly conqilete in relation to the 
works of ancient art belonging to the first (Irand Dukes. In general 
Miintz has not undertaken to identify the more recent works of art, 
leaving that to the Italian directors of the Florentine Museums, but 
he contributes here some notes upon the subject. 

The Medici collection.-- received certain w<n-k.s through the munifi- 
cence of Pojies Leo x and Clement vii ; for example, the Laurentian 
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Library and such works as the superb vases in rock crystal, some of 
which bear the initials of Lorenzo the Magnificent, while others are 
the work of Valerio Belli. To the same Pope is clue the copy of the 
Laocoiin by Baccio Bandinelli. 

The collection had been reduced to but very few pieces when Cosmo 
took the reins of government. He first added a number of ancient 
statuettes (such as the Chimera, the Minerva and the Etruscan orator) , 
medals, vases and antiquities of all kinds, then modern works, such 
as scul])tures. paintings, miniatures, cameos, etc. 

The inventories are interesting as showing how free the restora- 
tions of ancient works were at that time, and how difficult it must be 
to distinguish now between the ancient work and the modern ad- 
ditions. Thus the inventory of loTl-lo.'l.S reqiorts : "A statue of 
Venus, nude, in marble, larger than life size, standing with a Cupid 
at her feet, bought from Cardinal Colonna, without head, without 
arms, and with only one leg. restored by Master Sylla, who added to 
it an ancient head and nnule its missing members March 12, 

These inventories give also much information on the reproductions 
of ancient works executed in the sixteenth century. The following 
may be gathered from them in regard to recent works of art : Dona- 
tello is reiiresented by a composition of several figures in relief. 
Michelangelo by a model in .stucco of his "giant (probably David), 
by an unfinished David, by a metal reproduction of the Christ, of the 
^linerva. 1 y a torso copied from a river god. In 1590 a bronze bust 
of Michelangelo entered the collection. Jacopo Sansovino is repre- 
sented by his marble Bacchus and his bronze copy of the I.aocobn. 
There are numerous statuette? by Bandinelli. — the bronze Venus, the 
bronze Hercules, the marble Bacchus, a bust of Cosmo. There is a 
Cladiator (loS3) by Amnianatti. Dther sculptors are named as being 
charged with the repairing of antii jue statuettes and for the execution 
of works. Such are Piero da Bargha, who has the title of scul[itor of 
the Duke, Aliprando Cajuiolo of Trent (15S4); Silla, who worked 
under the orders of John of Bologna ( 15S4). As for the latter sculptor, 
his name often occurs. In 157>t he finishes his bronze crucifix, in 15S0 
his bronze ^Icrcurv, in 1584 three bronze statuettes, then a sleeping 
woman, a kneeling woman and the standing Hercules. It is known 
how numerous are the smaller Florentine bronzes at the close of the 
sixteenth century, especially the statuettes which are ordinarily re- 
garded as a work of John Bologna, 'file inventory of 1571-15S,4 
gives a long list of such works executed by Piero da Bargha. 

Among the paintings, whose artists are mentioned, are a Virgin by 
Pontormo, also the author of a Venus an<! Cuifid, three jiictures by 
Andrea del Sarto, two Madonnas by Bronzino, by whom were also a 
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,Saint Cosmo and a Saint John, as well as several sculptures. Among 
those that can be identified are such tainous works a.s the portrait of 
Leo X with two Cardinals, by Raphael, and the portrait ot Cardinal 
de Medici liv Titian, which are both now in the Pitti. — Chro/uque, Xo. 
h. 1.S95. 

Portrait of Michelangelo. — In a monograph recently published in 
Florence. Sig. Caetano Guasti gives an account of a portrait of IMichel- 
angelo which hitherto has received little attention. This portrait, 
which is in the po.'Session of Count P. Galletti, .-eems to be the like- 
ness of the master noted by Vasari as haviim been jiainted by 
(tiuliano Ihieiardini for < )ttaviano de' Medici. Guasti determines the 
date of thi.' ]iortrait to he the year lodJ. Michelaimelu was then o, 
years old. with which age the a]ipearauce of this portrait correspond' 
very well. l>y means of tliis attril.aition the p<>rtrait of Michelangelo 
in the Louvre assigned to liugiardini must beset aside, since an in- 
scription upon that [licture de.scril>es the master as in his 47th year. 
Two other portraits of Michelangelo. <ine in the ]ios, session of the 
ISaldi family and another in that of Cliai.x d'Estanir. claimed to be by 
Rugiardini. mu-talso beset aside. ( iu.esti judges from the modeling 
of the heai.l and strength of the cohering that Michelangelo gave to this 
portrait the linal touches Idmself. It is much to be desired that this 
paintirig should be examined by a thorough ex|)ert. on account of its 
importance for the history of art. — C. v. Fabkiczy in Rtperl. far 
Kuiiitii i'.y.'tCi.. 1^94. 

LODI.— S. Maria l'Incoronata. — Some new information concerning this 
interesting monument was published by L. Beltrami in the Archivio 
Sloriro Loiiibiirthim ISb.I. The decree for Iiuililiiig the church was made 
on the lOth of (jetober. 14X7, and in the following year the contract 
for the building given over to Giov. .Jatanno Batacchio. who twenty 
year.-i earlier wa< a mere mason at the hospital at Lodi According 
to the wording of the coiitract tlie architect aho umkrtook the terra- 
cotta ornament, ition and figured decoration: accordingly we must now 
tUtnbuti' to him not only the decoration on the capitals and jdlasters 
of the lower octagon, but also the relief busts which decorate tlie 
arcades. — L. v. Fai!i;iczv in Ih itcrl. f 1S!I4. 

MILAN. — The first architect of the castle — In the i’< rr/'U/co of the 
‘.ith of Septemlier. bS!i;;. Lu -a Beltr.imi publishes a document of the 
date July Lst. IJ-in. shoving that (iiovanni must have been assisted 
by Mai'clialeone da .Nogarolo. who mu.st have been the first architect, 
as tiiovaiim died in Becemlier. lldl. His place was filled three years 
later by Bai't. (ia lio. of ('ivinona. — Riqwrt. i. Kan-ita tsitn.. 1894. 

MILAN 'NEAR — Discovery of Renaissance frescoes and reliefs. — In an 
rirticle in the /’< /■.•.v/vm/im ut the IGth of Feliruary. l.x'.Jf, the indefati- 
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gable investigator. Diego Sant Ambrogio, notices the hitherto unob- 
served tre.seoes well jireserved ujion the facade of the church of Yigano 
Certosinu. near (iaggiano. They represent the annunciation, a glory 
of angels af)OUt (dod the Father and .some figures of saints of the 
Carthusian order. In a medallion under the rose window is found 
the characteri'tic likeness of Cfian ttaleazzo Visconti, on both sides of 
which are shields ^vith the inscription CAutthusiaj oha( tiarum). 
These paintings have been found to be by Bernardino de Rossi, who 
is known to have made the frescoe.' in the atrium and in the entrance 
portal of the Certosa at Pavia. 

A secuml dise-nvery is an altar painting lyv Aurelio Luini. in good 
condition and surrounded Ijy its original rich frame. It represents 
tin- Madonna and Child with -rolni the Baptist kneeling liefore her 
and on either side S. Matthew and John the Evangelist. Sta Chiara 
and Stephen 

Finally. S. Ambrogio ha' ili'covered the original of the altar of the 
Certosa at Pavia, in a little cluircli at Carpiano. near Meleauano. It 
is an original and d'leumentcd work of Cdovanni da Camiiione. of 
the year IdlHi. in the tonn of an altar taWe, the four sides of which 
are decorated with eight reliefs in marble, representing scenes from 
the life of the Virgin. Of the l.>aldachino there remain the four siiiral 
ornamented columns. This altar api>ears to have lieen taken to 
Carpiano in the year 1518. — f. Ki.inifnii-sen. 1SV)4. p, J4S. 

PARENZO. — Note ON THE Cathedral — In view eit the notice on the 
mosaics of the cathedral of Parenzo. published in a late issue fix, 
2 ip. 4S-2-4), we add the following note, connected mainly with its 
architecture and with tra.-es of structures anterior to the present build- 
ing, which lielongs to the vi century. 

At the June meeting MSl)4t of the Soeiety of Christian Archaulogy in 
Rome, the Secretary, Prof. Marucclii, presente.l some drawings and 
photographs of the catlicdral of Parenzo. recalling that he had previ- 
ously spoken of it in eonn-'tion with a puhlicatiun of Dr. Amon.)so. 
The drawings presented slmwcd the sueecssive structmes which had 
liecu erected iietwcen the ui au<l the iveent. Sonic recent discoveries 
made by Mgr. De Peri- resulted mainly in ascertaining two notable 
facts; lirst, the remains of the jire.sbytcry with the ejiiscojial throne 
in the centre of the main nave and in front of the altar : and. sec- 
ondly. the tomb of the martyr S Maurus, made in the form of an 
arcosolium ciiclosud within the structure itself of the ajise. It still 
rein.iins dilUcult to assign certain ilates to the various successive con- 
structions, ,md esiiecially to the }iriniitive oratory which tinally was 
supplanted by the inagnilieent cathedral. — Bull. Arch. L’rlA.. S. v, an. 
IV, No. 4. 
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PAVIA. — Vandalism AT THE Cathedral. — e judire thiit in building a 
facade for the Cathedral of Pavia which was left without one by it.s 
Renais 3 .tnce builders, considerable vandalism must have been indulged 
in toward the remains of the ancient church of S. Maria del Pojiolo. 
The ancient cathedral of Pavia w.is compose.l of two churches — S. 
Stefano and S. Maria del Popolo — which were connected, one being 
used in summer and the other in winter. The people of the Reiiai.'- 
sance with their usual self-sufficient vandalism .started to buikl a great 
cathedral on the site of S. Maria del Popolo. but they only got as far 
as the choir. The work was taken up again on several occasions .since 
the XV century and each time a further piece of the old church has 
been demolished, until now. when the fayade is l.ieing finished, but 
little remains of the old work. 

Dr. Taramelli says. “ I must express my sorrow at the destruction, 
without a well-inatLireil plan, of om* of the fine.-?t and most ancient 
basilicas of northern Italy." One of the most interesting characteris- 
tics of the ancient church was that when, in the xii century it was 
rebuilt and covered with cross-vaults, its columns were left and used 
as the centre of the Romanesque grouped jiiers. .See .Mk d. Senvi. 
1S94. pp. >S7-9 : also Dartein, Arch'd. Loniharde and Taramelli's mono-- 
graph. 

An even stronger protest is made by Beltrami in the last issue of 
the Archivio Storico Lombardo (1894, iii, p. 249). He tells how. in 
demolishing the front part of the present building to make way for 
the new facade, much more of the ancient structures came to light 
than was .supposed: that twice the local Direc-tion was obliged to order 
the susjiension of the work in order to secure any exact record of the 
ancient constructions that were being demolished : that the action of 
the local direction was paralyzed liy the complete lack of interest of 
the clergy in the memories of the past history of their church. It 
would have been perfectly jiossible to have pre.-ierved in the new con- 
struction some of the columns of the in'iinitive wooden-roofed basilica 
which Were enclosed in the Rom.'uie.-aiue piers. 

ROME. A FRAUDULENT COLLECTION OF EARLY CHRISTIAN SACRED OBJECTS, 

Father Grisar has rendered a great service to Ghristian arclueology by 
proving conclusively the falsity of a coilection of so-called early 
Chri.stian sacred objects sujiposeil to have belonged to a bishop, and 
which for over ten years has excited great interest and attention, 
esjiecially since the greater j»art of the objects came into the hands of 
Cav. (dancarlo Rossi, of Rome, who has imldished drawings of all the 
object-;, acconqianieil by a text of nearly five hundred pages. This 
collection, if genuine, would be the most wonderful discoverv ever 
made of this kind : there is no treasury of early Christian works that 
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can even api)roxiniate it in value, variety and extent. Although the 
many authorities on early Christian art who have examined it and 
written about it have expressed wonder at the unusual nature of the 
symbolism and style, and have varied greatly in the date assigned the 
ol:>jeets. few of them have even questioned the authenticity of the col- 
lection. Father Grisar examines it from every point of view. He 
shows, in the tirst ]ilace. that the circumstances and place of the dis- 
covery are still shrouded in a mystery which is not only suspicious, 
but which can not Ite sati'-faetorily exjdained. He proves that the 
symliolism is that of the early Christian period, with many new fea- 
tures due to a vivid modern tancy, while the style is an imitation of 
works of the eigldh and ninth centurie-:. of barliaric Lombard char- 
acter. The forger, lieginning with objects rather modest in ajipear- 
anee. on rinding their sale so easy and profitable, indulged in the 
manufacture ot works of greatest magnificence, such as would have 
seemed strange indeed to any prelate of the early church. This is 
especially the case with an episcopal gold crown and an episcojial 
mitre, such as never ajipeared in art until after the eleventh century. 
The forger carefully avoids the use of anything that would injure the 
attribution of these objects to the earliest Christian period, or would 
betray a modern hand. Not a single inseril>ed letter is to 1 le Ibund on 
any of the objects, uctr is there a single nimbus or monogram — features 
which would be almost inevital.>le in any works in the style of these 
forgeries. Finally, a material proof of the forgery is given by the ex- 
amination of some of the olijects by experts, who were unanimously 
of the opinion that the flexibility of the silver was such as to make it 
impiissible that these objects should I'e ancient, for silver loses its 
flexibility with age. They also proved that the oxidation was arti- 
ficial, and produced by sulphuric acid. Here endeth, therefore, the 
famous treasury. 

The house and burial place of Sr. Bridget. — In restoring in 1893-94 the 
Church of St. llridget in the Piazza Farnese, in Home, there was 
found on the architrave of the door an inscription in late Gothic let- 
ters reading Hours S.vxcte Biuiutte Vastk.nknsi.s dk Rec.xo Sweci 
I\ST. vn:.\T.\. -\i) Ax.No Domini 1513. It was known already that the 
church tvas erected in honor of St. Bridget, who died in Rome in 1373. 
It was not knotvn, however, that she died at S. Lorenzo in Panisperna, 
where her body tvas buried in a marble sarcophagus of the fourth cen- 
tury, and tvhere part of her relics remained until 1892. These facts 
are brought out liy Baron von Bildt in the Mnaachhlud of the Acad- 
emy of Stockholm in 1893.— Gris.ar in Clvilla CatioJica, 1895, No. II. 

Benvenuto Cellini. — One of the defects attributed by historians to 
Cellini is his lack of veracity, especiall}' in his having laid claim to 
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the murder of the Bourbon. While certain jiroof of this deed is still 
lacking, other documents uphold his veracity, and tive such docu- 
ments preserved in the secret archives ot the ^ atican are now pub- 
lished in the An'hivio itorico dell' Ai'te. Cellini had written that 
Clement vii had made him master of the dies t)f the mint, which tact 
is recorded in document i. Another document in the same archives 
even substantiates his statement that he was ]>aid six scudi a month. 
Farther on in his autobiography Cellini wrote that he received the 
office of Servant of Arms at a .-alary of two hundred scudi. Docu- 
ment III proves that this .statement wa- also true. Finally Cellini 
wrote that at the instance of Latino Dioveuale he received from Pope 
Paul in a passport of safety alter the murder ot I’ompeo de Ca]ii- 
taneis. Document iv .shows that this passport was given in ( )cti)ber. 
1534. That Cellini was permitted to pursue his art in satety is shown 
by document v, whieli contains an order for payment to Cellini on 
account of ivork done toward the close of lo-’Jl. The-e documents, 
therefore, render tribute to the veracity of Cellini. — Fi!.\xej:s(o 
Ckr.Vsoi.i in Aar. dell' Aiic. IblD, pj). 372-374. 

ROME NEAR'. — A Byzantine MONUMENT AT Grottafesrata, — At a meeting 
of the Society of Christian Archieologv in Rome, the drawing was 
shown of a monument in the Abbey of Grottaferrata, which represents 
the mass according to the (dreek rite of the place, the abbot being dis- 
tinguished by the encolpion. The priest has before him two vases 
and a bread and a half on the altar, tiguring jierhaps the communion 
ttnder the two elements. By his side an as-istant holds an imple- 
ment for cutting the bread. The most remarkable thing about this 
work is the combination of the ideal with the reali.stic rejireseutation, 
for below the euchari.stic tish is carved. This piece of sculpture, until 
now unknown, appears to belong to the x or xi centuries. — Bull. 
Arch Criii. S. V. <iii. iv. Xo. 4. 

SYRACUSE. — Christian catacomb. — The catacombs of (dovanni, the 
exploration of which was begun la-t year, have yielded in this caui- 
jjaign about a humlred new inscrijitioiis. of wbii-h one bears the name 
ofabi.sliup of , 'syracu.se not Inthcrto known. — Athi nreo .S, 1S94. 

VENICE. — Museum reorganization. — The recent celebration at ^"cliice of 
the -ilvcr wedding of tiie King and Guecn of Italy and tlie centenary 
solemnities ot dt. Mark has been made by the government the 
occasion ot a reorganization of the Academy of Fine Arts and of the 
Archamlogical Museum. The work has been effected bv competent 
men under an order from the Minister of Education, who recognized 
the necessity of a eom]ilete rearrangement of both collections. Old 
documents disclose the tact that Titian’s well-known " Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple" was originally painted for the large hall of 
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the suppre-^sed Scuola di S. Maria della Cariti. now occupied by the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Hence sprang the idea of replacing this 
picture, which every one knows to he one of the chief attractions of 
the Academy, in its original po.sition, so that the full etl'eet intended 
b\’ Titian should be obtained. This has been done. From similar 
motives, one of the side rooms has been remodelled so as to reproduce 
exactly the octagonal chapel of Saint F'rsiila. where formerly were 
Carpaccio's scenes from the legends of this saint. Paintings by 
Bellini, Sebastiani and others, removed hither from the Scuola di S. 
Giovanni Evangelista, have likewise been [daced in positions corres- 
ponding as nearly as possible to the original. The contents of the 
Archteologieal Museum had been in even worse disorder than the Art 
Clallery. so that a large }>art cif the collection had been wholly with- 
drawn from exhibition. To Dr. Lucio Mariani. of Rome, was given 
the task of bringing a scientific classification out of this chaos. The 
new arrangement has led to the oiiening of five additional rooms in 
the Ducal Palace, which have hitherto been closed to the public. The 
decorations of the walls and ceiling', as well as the fine chimney- 
pieces, add to the interest of these rooms. Both the entrance and the 
exit to the Ducal Palace are now. in lon^cquence of these changes, by 
the Scala d'C'ro. which increases the impi-essiveness of a [lassage 
through these rooms. A branch of the Scala d'(.')ro. ornamented by 
remarkable stuccoes, is also now opened to the juiblic for the first time. 
The action of the government in making its contribution to the Vene- 
tian festivities one of jiermanent interest will be appreciated by future 
visitors. — -V. Y. yntion, May 30. ISOo. 

SICILY. 

MARSALA-LILYB/EUM — INSCRIPTION OF Sextus Pompeius. — At ^lai’-ala. 
amongst the slabs of an ancient pavement, an in.'cription has come to 
light which is of considerable historical interest, as it records the cele- 
brated triumvir Sextus Pompeius and hi^ legate T., Plinius Rufus. It 
is to be remarked that this is the fir.'t time that we learn the legate's 
correct name, which had hitherto been handed down liy authors in a 
mistaken form, as also his full titles. The inscription refers to the 
works of the [lort and towers of l.ilyhauim. Prof. Salinas is now 
occuiiied in excavating the Carthaginian walls of the city. — H alb- 
iiKEU. in AtJu'iiicuin, March 23. 

The inscriiition has been purchased fur the Museum of Palermo. 
It reads : 

MAG ■ POMPEIO M.\G P-]>IO IMP-AVGVRE 

COS • DESIG PORtl'M • ET TVRKES 

L-PLIXIVS-L-F RVP'VS-LEG-PRO-PK-PR-DES-F'C- 
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It is the only record yet found of Sextus Poiu 2 reius' absolute rule on 
the island during seven years, trom 43 to 30 b. e., and as it gives him 
the title of Augur, it must he after 30 b. c.- — Not. d. Scavi. 1S94, 
588-391. 

NETUM. — The identification of the Siculo-Greek town of Xetum 
with Xoto Vecchio. destroyed by the earthquake ot 1093. has been 
heretofore founded solely upon a rock-cut in.scription of this locality. 
I have recent] V discovered in the neighborhood of this rock two other 
pure Greek monuments. Heroa in the form of large rock-cut rooms. 
The walls contain sanctuary niches, ?ome of whicli preserve still the 
remains of -culptures and inscriptions, unfortunately in bad condition. 
These Heroa of Xetum recall two others almost unknown, in the 
adjoining town of Akrai, jirovided witli numerous niches and with 
inscriptions of the same character. — Gust, in B'dl. Curr. Hdi. Aug.- 
Oct., 1894. 

SELINOUS. — An article in tlie Giloimt' Gozitte gives an account of the 
■excavations during tlie last few years at Selinous. Little by little the 
AcroiJolis i.s lieing uncovered. Its general }.>lan is already evident. 
There are two main streets crossing one another at right angles : the 
sites of five temples have been identified, one dedicated to Apollo, 
another to Aphrodite: the circuit of the wall, with its two large gates 
and its four towers to them, two circular and two square, have been 
determined. These latter constructions, in Pelasgic style, doubtless 
belong to the very earliest ijeriod of the Italic races. The Greeks, 
coming later, erected the temples. Here and there a large number of 
terracotta objects have been found. In a single chamber near the 
Propyliea IdOn, and near by, in the foundation of the temple, 11.989 
were found. Their workmanship is in general crude. Figurines have 
also been found by thousands, of e.xtremely variable artistic value, 
•■^omc of them very beautiful and others very poor. In certain cases 
there remain traces of color. Among others is an admirable female 
head, with the face painteil white and the hair red. — Chronique. 1.S95, 
Xos. 1 and (i. 

Professor Halbherr rejiorts : ■' At .Seliiiuntc, where excavations have 
Ijoen conducteil for some time with considerable success, during the 
[last year a large building has been elisinterred, of peculiar form, situ- 
ated beyond the Selinus and above the [irojiyhea. Although without 
[icristyle, it possesses all the other characteristics of a tciiqile, and the 
votive objects found at the same time confirm this judgment. These 
latter consist of an enormous heap of terracottas, bronzes, and frag- 
ments ot glass. Ot lamps alone more than ten thousand have been 
collected. Amongst the archaic jitjurini many are remarkable for the 
valuable traces of painting they preserve. The report now presented 
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by Prof. Salinas, of Palermo, embraces all the work done at Selinunte 
from the outset, of which hitherto only the di,seovery of the famous 
metopes in 1892 had been made public. A large portion of the splen- 
did northern wall of the acropolis and of the fortifications constructed 
in 409 B. c.. by Hermocrates of Syracuse, as also some important 
remains of an earlier period, are now laid bare. The thicket which 
covered the western wall has been cleared away, and the whole extent 
of the diggings on the acropolis having been thus l irought to vieiv, an 
accurate i)lan has lieen made of the whole li}' Signor Eao. Amongst 
late discoveries must lie mentioned a head in Greek marble, somewhat 
injured, attrilmted to the fifth century n. c., and resembling in some 
particulars the head of Zeus on a well-known Selinuntine metope : an 
archaic inscription bearing a dedication to Dcineter. with the epithet 
Malopltoro-i ; a number of terracotta jigurini of archaic eiioch and 
orientalizing style : and several fragments of terracotta reliefs, some of 
which belong to the rim of a kind of pi.rirrhn nterion. tiS centimetres in 
diameter, having a representation of the Nereids carrying the arms of 
Achilles. The latest discovery of all is that of a hoard of several 
hundred Camijanian coins [lerfectly preserved, having on one side the 
head of Janus l.ufrous. and on the other Jupiter in the quadriga. — 
H.yi.bherh in Athennani. March 211 
SYRACUSE. — The continuation of the excavations in the large Greek 
necropolis, called Del Fusco, have this time proved even more fruitful 
in results. About 4o0 tombs have been excavated, which are for the 
most part amonast the most ancient in .Syracuse. There are mono- 
lithic sarcophagi, graves rigorously oriented, cinerary urns and am- 
phorae for the rite of incineration. The jn-evailing use is that of burial, 
but incineration exists at the same time. Certain vases were used to 
preserve the bones : they are in shape a prototype of the amphorae 
with colonettes and decorated with paintings of the primitive geomet- 
rical style, with some elements which recall the Di])ylon. ( )ther urns 
contain the bodies of infants not burned, besides sculjitures. In the 
sarcophagi and outside there have been gathered a number of terra- 
cotta vases re])resenting difierent phases of Corinthian pottery of 
jiroto-Corinthian style. Geometric zooniorjihic and Corinthian black- 
figured vases occur exceptionally. In silver, there were found, ear- 
rings, rings, mounted scarabs, lentoid pearls; in bronze, fibulae a 
navicella,” '' a bastoncini," and " a cavallitccio '' — tyjies not yet observed 
in Archaic Greek burials. Another novelty consists. of fibulae of iron, 
the bow of which is covered with ivory or amber. Several scarabs of 
glass paste were found. The tombs which have been exjilorecl belong 
to the end of the eighth century and first half of the seventh, and 
occujiy a comparatively narrow space. Some have been destroyed, 
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Others merely carried away by barbarians, who, several centurie.s after 
Christ, opened narrow trenches near or in the midst of the Greek 
burials. Every indication of the origin of these robberies is lacking. — 
Orsi in Bull. Corr. Hell.. Aug.-Oct.. 1S94. 

THAPSOS. — The modern Magnassi possesses a large Sicilian necrop- 
olis with beautiful tombs cut in the rock in the form of little tholoi. 
It has lieen to a great measure ransacked at a remote [)eriod by search- 
ers for metal. Nevertheless, I have made finds very important for 
history and archa?ology. The necropolis, which belongs to the second 
8iculan period, contemporary with the Mycena?an civilization, shows 
the first attempts at architectural decoration of the fayades of the 
tombs. Vases of local make are in forms of every variety. One nov- 
elty seems to have been the attempt to reproduce the forms of animals 
in the fheulan vases. One finds Sicilian amphorae for the most part 
ot small dimensions. Of Myceniean character are also some swords 
and daggers of bronze. Various objects in glass paste may be consid- 
ered to be Phcenician imported objects, like the Mycenaean ware. 
Although Thapsos has been considered by modern historians as a 
Phcenician settlement in Sicily, no traces of Phcenician tombs have 
been found there.— Orsi in Bull. Corr. Hell., August-October, 1894. 

FRANCE. 

SCULPTURE IN EUROPE BEFORE GR/ECO-ROMAN INFLUENCE. — Under 
the above stuch' M. Salomon Reinach commenced in L'Aiithropo- 
logle for 1894 a series of articles which, when completed, will be a 
systematic review of the development of sculpture in a field hitherto 
omitted from the histories. e will give an extended review of this 
study when it is completed. Thus far three papers have a})peared. 
M. Reinach thus announces his scheme: "The general histories of 
ancient plastic art mentions more or less briefly the sculptures and 
engravings of the reindeer period ; then pa.sses to the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean to establish there for tens of centuries its observa- 
tory, returning to the west only with the Etruscans and the Roman 
legions, to note there works of decailence derived fnnn those made 
familial to it in the Oriental world, at Athens, E[)hesos. Pergamon 
and Alexandria. 

I have here attempted to investigate a domain that history has 
omitted. t<j compare and classify the first attempts of native European 
plastic art. . , . The materials I have gathered and used for this 

imrpose are primitive sculptures in stone, terracotta and metal. The 
latter are e-pecially numerou-^. Dispersed in museums under more 
or less vague names, such as Celtic, Etruscan, Gallo-Roman or Barba- 
lian, the\ are far from having all been published or even described.'' 
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But one serious effort has been made to call attention to them : this 
was by M. R. Forrer in a series of articles entitled Primitive Mensch- 
liche Statnetten aas published in the review Antiqua (1SS7-1890), 

M. Reinach studies only figured sculpture, because the stud}' of deco- 
rative work of this style is far more advanced. Xeither does he go 
so far back as the •' quaternary."’ or cave period. In regard to the 
method followed in his study. M. Reinach shows how impossible anv 
chronological and how inconvenient any geographical arrangement 
would lie; he therefore proceeds by the study of types and their 
various ramifications, taking, as far .as possible, his point of departure 
among the monuments discovered in the western part of Europe, and 
using such places as Troy, Kypros, Mykenai, Olyinjiia. merely for 
comparison, and abstaining altogether from illustrating types found 
entirely in Eastern Europe. He lays especially stress upon the monu- 
ments of jire-Roman Gaul, even when they cannot lie classified under 
any international series of types. 

ORIGIN OF GALLO-ROMAN ART.— M. Salomon Reinach believes that 
the origin of Gallo-Ruinan art -ihould be sought in Egypt of the 
Ptolemaic period, and, more specifically, at Alexandria, which was in 
commercial relation.ship with Marseilles, Xarbonne and Ximes. It 
can hardly be doubted that from this source came the finest pieces of 
goldsmithswork of the treasures of Bernay and Hildesheim. The 
monuments of Orange, of Saint-Remy and Igel. were constructed and 
decorated by a school of Alexandrian artists. — Communication to the 
Acad, dts Insa-. in Revae Arch.. 1894, I, 110. 

CHARTRES. — Excavations under the Cathedral. — The excavations 
undertaken mainly for practical purposes under the pavement and 
among the foundations of the Cathedral of Chartres are the most 
extensive e\'er made, and gave results of con.-ideralile interest for the 
history of the site. A popular account of them is given in the 
Semoine Rdigioisc de Chartres, and is re]iroduced in the Rtvne ih I'Art 
Chrlticn. 181)4. 

HARFLEUR. — Discovery of a Gallo-Roman Temple. — M. Albert Xacf has 
conducted excavations .above Hartleur. at a site on which there stood 
a small Gallo-Roman temple. There came to light a quadrangular 
Lcdicula surrounded by a colonnade, and also a number of sculp- 
tared objects. — Revue Arduologiquc, 1,894. I, 113. 

This note in the Revue is siqipleniented by M. Xaef "s own report in 
the A/iii des Moiuunents. 1S94, p. 147. The excavations were liegun 
June 27, 1893, and finished in August. They ci.ivered an area of 400 
scpiare metres. The small temple is on the top of a hill, and consists 
of two square enclosures, almost exactly oriented to the cardinal 
points, the small square cella in the centre, and the peripteral colon- 
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nade 13 metres per side, of which, however, only one side has been 
ascertained surely to exist. Although extremely ruined, enough 
remains to show that both the exterior aud interior of the cella had a 
polychromatic decoration— both walls and ceiling. The most curious 
and rare oliject found is a small tripod, the like of which had not been 
found in the province. It is ingeniously constructed so as to he let 
up or down according to the diameter of the vase it was to sup])ort. 

A coin of Valentinian found on the very remains of the demolished 
walls, gives perhaps the approximate date of the destruction of the 
cella, c. 366-73 .a. d. 

OISSEAU. — Discovery of a Gallo-Roman City. — Some imjiortant excava- 
tions have been undertaken at Oi.sseau (Sarthej liy 31. F. I.iger. The 
town is 9 kilom. south of Alencon. The discoverer recognized in the 
numerous ruins scattered over the territory of (lisseau, tlie vestiges of 
a Gallic city destroyed at tlie close of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century. The buildings still remaining, such as temples, circus, 
aqueduct and construction.' of all sorts, are scattered over a surface of 
over a hundred hectares, inclu<ling the remains of a Gallic opplihim. 
Was this the ancient Vatigorum of Ptolemy, or Xudiodum ? Certain 
it is that here we have a Gallic settlement to which the Romans added 
a city. Among the Imildings brought to light several are of consid- 
erable size. One, whose use is still unknown, is fully 73 met. long. 
The theatre, with all of its substructures still intact, has a diameter 
of 00 metres. — Ami des MoiinriKid-i. 1894. p. 23. 

LOUVRE. — Early Christian Vase. — A large silver vase, adorned with 
Christian subjects in relief and coming from Homs, the ancient Emesa, 
in Syria, was offered to the Louvre in l.s92. There was a wide differ- 
ence of opinionhn regard to its date, the v, the vi and the x centuries 
being among those proimsed. A cast was sent to Comm. G. B de 
Pios.si, in Rome, who. after speaking of the imjMUtance and raritv 
of the work, said : "It is impo.-^sible to doubt that this is a work 
anterior to the Byzantine period. The tediniquc of the rcpnu.i.sl work, 
the classic style and the Chri.Atian iconography, all agree in placing it 
in the fifth rather than thesixth century. The verv lack ot thenimbus 
around the iSaviour's head, a comjiarisou of this va.s(' with the cnp.suhie, 
silver boxes and l)Urettes of the fifth century, the gold bracelets of 
Aquileia, are .-^o many indications of this date. . . . The four 

apostles by the side of Christ are easy to identify by their iconographic 
chaiactcii'tics . 1 etei iind I aul, John (beardlessj, James, the cousin 

of our Loril, whom he is made to resemble, a Nazarinewith long hair. 
The Virgin is surrounded by angels.— /J hK. Soc. des Antiq., 1893, p. 84. 

Italo-Byzantine Ivory.— An ivory at lea.st as early as the sixth century 
has been latrchased. It appears to have formed part of the decoration. 
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of a throne like that of Bishop Maximianus, at Ravenna. This relief 
represents a crowd of people listening to the preaching of an apostle 
whose type is the usual one given in early monuments to St. Paul, 
In the background is a city built in Roman style ; at the windows 
and balconies of all the luiildings stand numerous figures. M. Saglio, 
who presented a notice of this work to the Soc. des Antiquaires. believes 
it to have been executed, not at Byzantium, as might be thought from 
the costumes, but in Italy. — Bull. Soc. dcs Antiquaires. 1893, 127. 

Bibliotheque Nationale. — The Bibliotheijue Rationale has recently 
acquired a collection of primitive Greek coins in electrum, which were 
found together in the island of Samos. According to M. Ernest Babe- 
Ion, their date cannot be later than the middle of the seventh century 
B. c., and they are thus among the very earliest examples of coined 
money. They bear various devices — the head of a lion, a flying eagle, 
an eagle devouring a hare, a rose, a ram lying down. etc. They are 
all struck, with mathematic precision, from staters to obols, according 
to the Euboic standard of 17.52 grammes to the stater. M. Babelon 
therefore infers that the so-called Euboic standard must have origi- 
nated in Samos, whence it wa> importe<l to Eul.ioia. and afterwards 
spread throughout the Greek world. — Acndnuy. June 31). 

PONT-AUDEMER. — Vandalism. — The Church of XOtre-Dame-du Pre. at 
Pont-Audemer, was a charming monument of the xii century, in fair 
preservation. It was sold in 1892, and the new owner has removed 
the roof, scratched the walls, columns and capitals, and removed some 
of the caititals and the greater part of the remarkable carved corbels, — 
Bill. Ecole des Charles. 1893, pp. 790-1. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

FRENCH ORIGIN OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
— At the late congres.s of the Sarbonne. M. Enlart read a paper on the 
French origin of Gothic architecture in Siiain and Portugal. Its 
]irineipal agents were the monks of Cluny and I’iteaux and the numer- 
ous liisltops of French origin. Cluny gained possession in the xii 
century, of all the Spanish clmrclies and Citeaux of the Portuguese. 
The school of Cluny is eclectic, borrowing from Auvergne (Cath. C'om- 
postella), Aeptitaine (S. Isidore, Leon) and Burgundy fCamproilon, 
Cath. of Siguenza and Lugo, nave of S. Vincent, Avila). The Cister- 
cians follow the style of Aquitaine even more than that of Burgundy, 
combining both in such churches as Veruela (1146), Poblet (1153), 
Santas Creus (1157) and Val de Dios (cons. 1258) : the latter not 
having even the Cistercian plan. At Alcobaza, in Portugal, they imi- 
tate both the plan of Clairvaux and the Gothic architecture of Poitou 
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and Anjou. Under their influence the cloister of the Cath. of Tarra- 
gona i.s built in imitation of that of Fontfroide and Valinague. The 
priests and bisliop.s from the S. AV. of France, who built the cathedrals 
of Zamora (cons. 1174) and Salamanca (do.), and the Coll. Ch. of 
Toro (do. and xiii cent.), which have the domical cros.s-vaults and 
the conical towers like those of the churches of Uerigueux, Saintes and 
Poitier.s. 

All these monuments are followed by others of greater importance 
an<l more [lerfect ( lothic style ; such as the cathedrals of Burgos (cons. 
123u I. Toledo (beg. 1221) i and Leon (fin. c. 13i)( i). The fir?t two closely 
iniitate Bourges, and the third belongs to the same pcrfeeteil and jnire 
style as the cath. of Beauvais, the chapel of 8. Germain-en-Laye and 
S. Urbain of Troyes. Its west porch is an exact copy of the side 
[lorches of the cathedral of Chartres, and its statuary resembles that 
of Rheims. 

In Catalonia the Gothic style continues to follow, in the xiv cent, 
that of Languedoc, witne.ss the cathedrals of Cdrona and Alanresa. and 
the church of Lamourguie. — L'Anii des Mo/unacnts, 1804, p. 145. 

SPAIN. 

VICH. — A New Museum. — In 1880 a museum wa.- foumled at A'ich by 
its bishoii. Mgr. Don Jose Morgades y Gili. and in 1891 it was inaugu- 
rated. The first volume of its catalogue, together with a series of 
jihotograplis of the [>rincii)al pieces in the museum, was presented on 
June 3. at a meeting of the Society of Christian Archmology in Rome. 
Among the oliject.- should be mentioned especially: the [)ainting.s on 
wood of the Romanesque school of the x. xi and xii centuries, and 
those of the Clothic school between the xin and xvi centuries : the 
early crucifixes in wood and bronze called Majestats in Catalonia ; 
variou-^ .sculptures rei-resenting the Virgin, exeouteil lietween the x 
and XVI centurie.s : the collection of oriental stuft's, especiallv the two 
famous pieces known under the names of pr/lj dc les Brinxes (or 
chiinerl). and Sudari de Sant Bernart (who was Bishop of Vich in the 
XIII century). The Rev. 8. Pedro Bofill y Boix, who presented both 
catalogue and photographs, spoke also of the restorations carried on 
by the bishop of Alch in the basilica 8. Maria de Ripoli, and called 
attention to the great im])ortance of the monument, which is called 
Trill uvphal Arch oj Christianity in Catalonia. — Marucchi, in Bull, di 
Arch. Christ. S. v, an. iv, No. 4. 

A. L. Feothixgham, Jr. 

Allan Marqc.axd. 
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PAPERS OF TIFK AMERK'AX SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHEXS. 

THE C’HORUS IX THE LATER OREEK DRAMA MHTH 
REFEREXCE TO THE STAID'! QUESTIOX. 


The ehoru> in the liivek Drama, its positi(ai and external 
funetions, lias formed the basis of the investigations* in tin* last 
deeade that have contrihiited in no small degree to the overthrow 
of the traditional belief in a high stage for actors during the 
classieal period. Those who at tif't opposed the entire theory of 
Dr. Dhrpfeld now concede, almost without e.xception. that the 
theatre of the Hfth century placed no restraint upon the free and 
constant intermingling of acror- and chorus.' Put the ([uestion 

‘HiiPKRX, de r/ecC-M Di-', IJonn 18s4 ; VVilamocviiz, in /A’/a/ifs, 21| 

607 ti'.' White, 111 ,SV)((/.os. iS'.il , 1.79 tf; in Tnins .L/i. Phd. 

Ass., 1891, 1 tt',: BoD^;^-^TE^^•ER. in JnJwh. j. i Phil . 19"''‘ Siiji/d.. 1893, 639 ff.; 
PICKAKD. in ,l//f Jijur. Phil. 1893. 6.“ H'; Weis'MAN'X, Of enf^che Aiitl :ihriiiiit 
ihr (fnei'h /)/•«;/(.>/., Muiichen. 1.893 Wecki.eiv, ,r' /"tiir. Jl.rid . 180:1, 

1429 11'. 

- The sui^i^estifin of u low 'tiice for the tifth century tiot came li'mii HaIoH. Attic 
Theatre (1889i. 1.78. and has Alice found favor with nuiny. cither in it^ oriyinal or 
in a modified form. See Gap.dxek, in Jo/o" Hell. Stml.. (1892i ; AYeil, 

in Jour, drs Ynr., 189.1. 603; Christ, in SitzumiAier. d hayr. Ahad., 1894,1 tl.; 
Oehmichex, in IWieh. f. Jdns’i P/uC, 1894. 761 : A. AIulleir, in Pr/J. Woch., 

1894,14.76; Navarre, /lionysos. p. 97. For the view of Christ, who at first favored 
the new' theorv, see Clas.^. Per., 189.7, 133. Other compromises have been offered 
by Dvek, in Juur. Hell. Stud., 1891, 3.76 tl., Earle, Report af Arch. Inst, uf Am., 
1S92-3, 611, and in the Introduction to his edition of the .Alcesiis. and Paulsen, 
Orefdskii teatern, Gotehorg. 1894. 
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has by no means reached its solution. Vitruvin-^ remains, and, 
until fresh evidence has been gathered from literarj' sources which 
shall conclusively refute or explain him, he will probably continue 
to remain, the stronghold of many who liave not felt the over- 
whelming force of the evidence of the ruins. 

The theories formulated by Mr. Gardner and Prof Clirist rest 
upon the assumption that at about the beginning of tlie thinl 
century, without any assignable reasons, the low stage was re- 
placed by the high Yitruvian stage, d’his is the time of the tirst 
appearance of stone proscenia. From thi.s time on there can be 
no eumxu'omise; the actors stood either upon the proscenium or 
in the orchestra in front of it, where, according to Dr. Diirpfeld, 
they always stood.* If, from 300 li. e. on, the actors stood upon 
the ])ro3cenium, then the chorus must either have entirely disap- 
peared from the drama or have essentially changed its character 
before the reconstruction of the theatre was possible, i. e.. during 
the fourth century. 

Our knowledge of the later Greek drama is e.Ktremely meagre. 
The current histories of Greek literature are full of all manner 
of vague statements as regards the history and character of the 
chorus after the fifth century. The [)revailing view seems to be 
that both tragedy and comedy underwent a sudden change shortly 
after the Peloponnesian war, and that a thr<mg of worthless or 
distinctly inferior poets succeeded the old masters ; as for the 
chorus, that in tragedy it rapidly waned during the fourth cen- 
tury, soon became a mere appendage and at last disappeared, 
while in comedy it did not long outli\'e the Peloponnesian war. 
It is not surpri.-.ing, therefore, that, in the discussion of the stage 
question, it has become the custom of the conservative party to 
ignore the chorus alt>)gether after the fourth century. But not 
even the meagreness of our p)Ositive knowledge warrants the 
assertion of Haigh {A. T. 261), that “in the course of the fourth 
century the tragic chorus came to occupy the position of a band 
in modern times," and of Gardner {Excav. at d%u/.,p. 157), that 
“it is only in the plays of the fifth century that there was 

S ilr. Gardner’s theory, on the other hand, involves the following changes ; v 
cent., a low stage ; iv cent., a stage of ea. 4 ft. ; nr cent., a stage of 10 ft., gradually 
increasing to 12 ft.j i cent., a stage of .o ft. (Koman). He considers, however, that 
the Roman theatre fthe drama aIso?t was an independent growth. 
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any close connection and intercourse between actors and chorus, 
orchestra and stage. In the fourth century the chorus disap- 
peared almost entirely from comedy, and in tragedy its functions 
came to he eontined to the duty of merely singing interludes,”* 
and similar statements in Christ's last article. ’ Muller’s jiaragraph 
on the subject (B-A. 341 ff.) and the introductory chaj)ter of Rib- 
heck’s Gtschichfc der rii/iiiscluii Tratjijdie should have prevented 
such sweeping assertions. But neitlier IMiiller nor Ribbeck, nor, 
so far as T know, an}’ other scholar, has submitted the subject 
of the cliaracter and functions of the later (ireek chorus to a 
thorough investigation.'' It is my pui'po.se in this paper to bring 
together the evidence as to the later history of the chorus, and to 
determine, a.s far as jiossible. how it dith red in character from 
that of the tifth centur\'. 

THE CHORUS IN THE LATER TRAGEDY. 

Side by side with the formal exhibitions of trageily at the great 
religious festivals, existed another kind of histrionic performance 
that was dignified by the name of tragedy — the exhibitions of 
wandering troups at the country fairs and in the market-places 
of the cities. They were of an informal, doubtless extempo- 
raneous character, and probably dispensed Avith choruses as well 
as with extensive scenic apjairatus {ef. Plat. Legg. 7. 817 C). 
Leaving these out of account, there is no evidence that Greek 
tragedy ever gave up its chorus ; on tlie other hand the literature 
and inscriptions contain many references to the tragic chorus at 
Athens and elsewhere down to a very late period. It Avill suffice 
to mention Lys. 19. 20 and 21, 1 : Isaeus, de Idle. her. 36, de Phil, 
her. 60 ; Dem. 3Iid. .58 and 156 ; Arist. Pol. 3, 3. 1276 b, 4, Prob. 
19, 48, ’K6. IIoX. 56, 3 ; Deinocharcs apud. Yit. Aesehinis ii; 
Pint. Script. Jlor. 68 a. 599 b: Max. Tyr. Piss. 7,1: CIA ii, 

*Thi5 seems to rest oil Haigh's authority alone. See Ait. Theai.. 157. Oeh- 
michen (B-W., 197), evidently takes the same position. 

^See pp. 26 f., 31, and passim. 

* "Welcker, Die griechische Tragodien, pp. 899, 1276, 1319 ff., discusses the exist- 
ence of the tragic chorus. The history, but not the character, of the chorus in tragedy 
and in comedy after the fifth century is discussed with admirable judgment by 
Magnin in his Leg Origines du Theatre Attique, Paris, 1868. p. 129 ff. But his 
Tiews now require revision in some important particulars. 
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1277, 1289. 111 . ijs//. For I)elos, .\rist. ’A0. IIoX. .111. o; Ball. L’>>rr. 
Hell. 7, 122 tf; La La--. -L-. Min., im. 281 : Thespiae, Ci(r 

158.5 ; liluinimi'. ’£</>. ’Apx- 18!il. 49 (ra. ;!(10 b. c. i ; Sanio.--. CIG 
3091 (170-Go 13 . r.j; Toos. <HG :3089 : Lliodos, Locw v. Arch. 
Ep'iij. Miff]'. 7. Ill latVer fourtli i-eiiturv).' lu addition to the-'O 
ins-i-riptions, which roentiuii tlic trau-i,- chorcLi'ia. arc inanv other 
reference' to the trae-ie aijon. in wliieh the trairie choni' undoubt- 
edly took ire jiart alony with the cyclic choru.'e'. See AN'elcker. 
iRe Traiiinl't’ii . p. 1295. 

As to the eharacTei i_)f tlie later tray'ic chorur-. tlie o[)inion pre- 
I'aiL rhat it had lo-t it' fornn-r intimate connection with the 
action, and that it' oidy tiinetionwas to entertain the audience be- 
tween tlie e}iisoile'. d'lii' opiiii<>n i.' lia.'cd wholly on the initch- 
discus.eed paS'uye in .Vri'totle ' J’nef.i . (Is. 145G a. 2ii): /cat tov 
X^ pov Se eva Bel uTroXafSeli' rcor viroKpiTOM' Ka'i popiov eh’ai tov oXov 
K al auvaycoviXeadai pi) (oairep EcpiTriO/; «W’ (oa-rep '^oipOKXel • rot? Se 
XoittoL Ta dSopei'a ovBer pdXXov rov pvOov >) jpaycciBia^; icrTiv , 

Bio epj^oXipa aBovcriv TrpoiTov dp^avTO^’ AydOcovo^ rov toiovtov kuitoi 
TL biaipepei rj epfSoXtpa aoeiv i] el p?](Tiv dXXov et? dXXo dppoTTOi 
fj iTreia-oBiov oXov ; Thej..- word' are not ainbiwuoU' or obscure. It 
i' surprising that tliev should have been s- i consistently misuuder- 
'tood or partially under'tood. In the tirst sentence Aristotle 
'tate.-^ briefly the whole function of the chorus.’ addina' bv way of 
illustration py aa-irep 'E.vpnrlBri dXX’ cSaTrep loiponXel. This refers 
to the ini'i/iiier in which these pior-ts gave their choruses a connec- 
tion with the plot, met to the fact; for the choru' in Furipides 
takes a larger part in the action and, in this re.'pect, does the 
work of an actor, to a greater extent than in 8ophocles. And yet 
there is an e.'Seniial ami unmistakable ilitterence in the concep- 
tion' of these twm poet,' of the true function ot the chorus. This 
difference is exhibited, not 'O much in the external conduct of the 

^ A full f, I it iii-crijiti'ui- puldl.-liucl beturo 1888 i- vuii by Bitix'rK, Inscrip. 

t,..nc. prnrer ad pcrlninde., Ilallu, 1888. .Somy of the above are 

givyii un tile stiviiitth Brinck's rv'toratiuns. 

®S') tar a- thi' \v:o po'-ible ill a sin:;le sentence, 'eelng how varied and complex 
are the function? ot the choru? in the beA plays of the best poets. Prob. 1.8,48: 
iuTi ybp 0 xopbs KT]deaTi,s dirpaKTos ■ eimMv yhp phvov Trap4x€TaL ots TrdpeaTir, if genuine, 
probably reflects the opinion of ArUtotle when he was still more under the influence 
of Sophocles than when he wrote the Poetics. Ap.yoLDT, Chorische Technik d,;s 
Knrlpt'ie!^, p. •”/>. 
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clioru>, but in tlie very motive of its [jreseiice in the pliiy. The 
choruses of Sophocles, as a rule, have a dee^K-r ^vrnjiathy with 
the actors, a more intimate cuimection with the plot, than those 
of Euripides, although those of the latter move about more freely 
and come into closer personal contact with the actors than those 
of the former." This i' a distinction that ha> been generally 
overlooked by interpreters of Aristotle. < >r are we to suppose 
that a critic like Aristotle approved more heartily of the active 
chorus of the llthit than of the inactive chorus of the Otdqms 
JRcx ? It i-; true that he coinnieiided the choru:' that took its 
part in the action, ac is ^nthciently indicated by avvaycovil^ecrdoi. 
Much depended on the [ilot chosen by the poet, d’he chorus in 
the JBaevliKf necessarily bore a very ditferent character from that 
of the 0(dij)>is. though one could hardly ^ay that it was better 
motived. Jhit undoubtedly .Iri'totle intended that the main 
stress should he laid upon what we imiy term tlu' inner chartieter 
of the chorus, a> i' shown not oidy by tlie comp-.irison ot^ Sopho- 
cles and Kuripidc'. but also by what imnietliately f.>llows in the 
text. 

“■ The inelic part?." he proceeds. •• of the ?uccessi.>rs of Euripi- 
des and Sophocles belong no more to the myth th;in to another 
tragedy altogether, in tiict are mere interludes, .\gathon was the 
tir?t to do this sort of thing, lint this is no more jnstitiable than 
to traii'fer whole ?[iee<-he? or epis()des trom one tragedy to 
another.” The fact that -\ri?totle proceeds to discuss the per- 
tinency of the melie parts to the subject of the drama is a con- 
firmation of the \iew advanced alio\e. that in the first sentence 
he had in mind, though not exclusively, as here, the nniiiiiir in 

^ Muke. Ti.rhiiiL iIe'- KipJi . tiluK that Th»“ >o|ilnirU'an (.bmiU' takr? n‘> 

part ill the aetii>n in Antui'Oir, KlfTt/u, AV./. and I’/ ac/t Dime. Mhile '•tune td 

the nielie jiarts in llie la-st n.uned drama alnne aie njuai l«' tii»- ehar^n < >1’ irreh.A ancv. 
Anmldt, I < , eritiei/AA ilu* Jh'raht. .l/cirv/iKic/if , 7'/ vndf'.s. JIeUh and J/‘/>i(in/ia Aul. 
for the intennezzie eharaeter of Mtine «»f their elmial ode", hut n<> pla\ I'T tlie* inae- 
tivitv of it" ch<)ru>. Mahakev, (r/-. Lit , i. 317, iioo" m> far a" to s.a\ lluit the 
chorus ’• wa- not h\ Euiipuh*" hut h\ Sophoele**. eh'icrathdl to he a ilioje "{lectat'T t>f 
the action ■' But lie nu'^c" the di^tuictitm that I point out ah>i\e. The weak re- 
mark of i^choi Ariht. .Ic7<. 443. ovtoj 'ydp (n ' Eurip. i tiadyEi tovs xopoes oi-re rd 
dK6\ov$a tpB^yyo/J.evovs rrj inrodeaei ktL and that of Aceiu" {ojuift Nonius, p. 178) : 
sed Enrlpuli'S. qi/i (’Aoros m fahafis. liavc had apparently too much effect 

<»n modern criticism. An ahle deffcn''e of the ch^>lU"e^ i)t Euiijtidf s i" (ound in De- 
chariue. in Enrijmlr t't I esjuni tie Stm thtnii*^ Pali-?, 
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which ail ideal chorus should he made an integral part of the 
whole. There is not the slightest ground for the inference that 
the ehoru.s who.se odes are purely intermezzi take no part in the 
action. Aristotle is diseiis.sing now a part of the function of the 
chorus ; the whole was .sketched in the tirst .-entence. On the 
contrary, since one of the requisites of the ideal chorus is awa- 
'ycovl^ea-OaL, and since ol Xoiiroi receive no word ot criticism on 
this score, it is a fair inference tluit Aristotle had no reason to 
rebuke the jioets of Ids day for the inactivity of their choruses. 
It will he shown later that the dramas of rhe fourth ccntnrvseem 
to hear out this inference. 

Adult i~ precisely Aristotle's criticism of ^\gathon 't It is com- 
monly asserted, on the strength of this passage, that Agathou 
was the tirst to sulistitute entertaining musical interludes for ode.s 
on subjects directly suggested by the jilay ; that this was his 
jiractice and that of Ins suceessors. A'e have the authority of 
Aristotle that this was indeed the prominent cliaraeteristic of the 
tragedy of Ids day. But was it the regular practice of Agathon, 
or did he merely furnish one marked exanqile of it? The latter 
is AVelcker’s view (Gr. Ttcuj. p. lOoO tf.), and it seems to me e.x- 
tremely proliable. In t7-. Is of the Podia Aristotle warns against 
the danger of dramatizing an ejiic subject, extended in time and 
embracing too ramified a myth. Such an attempt, he says, can- 
not be successful. o-?;geioa de- ocroi rrepatv TA.(bu oXrjv erroirjaav 

^ eKTriTTrovan’ 1) kakw aycovi'^ovrai ■ €7rel Kai 'Ayddoov i^STreaev ev 
TovTo) pova. From this Ifermann and others have inferred that 
Agathon wrotc‘ a play embracing tlie material contained in the 
’iXibe Ilepo-w. Now he would have been a poet of extraordinary 
ability who could have dramatized a story .so full of incident and 
Bo extended in time, and at the same time have kept his chorus up 
to the Sophoclean standard. A good illustration is the Troades oi 
Euripiik's, a more or less loosely connected series of scenes from 
the same subject as that ot Agathon, but on a smaller scale, 
borne of the stasinia narrowly I'Seape being i/jL/SoXipa. (liven the 

And yi-t has c ccinmitttd tlieiii-i-lvcs upeiily to tlii.-, non .■.'n/nititr Rii!- 

BKCK, Rnni. Trny., p 7, tajs . damit (L e., Asjatlioii, by wntino iixtibXiixa.) ;>(/« 
Theihiahmp de.s an der Ifandlung abachnitt,^' and ClIRI.sT, Theat. de^ Duivcl , 

Sitzuni/sher. drr ban. Akad , p 20 : “ die.ie setzen Ja keinen Wech^elverkehr 

zwisnb>’n C'hor nnd. Rnbnp nornns " s„ J k’hnit Forsi:h., p. 8.5, n. 2 
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broader subject of the Ilhipersis, it would have heeii almost im- 
possible to link the episodes together more closely than, for 
example, the three parts of a trilogy. As for the chorus, it 
would have been an easy matter to give it a part in the action, 
but between the episodes it would be left high and dry. It seems 
to me. therefore, altogether probable that the play in which 
Agathon set the examjile of ifi^oXifia was an “ Iliupersis,” 
whether this was its exact title or not. It is not probable that so 
clever a poet made tin* experiment again. Elsewhere Aristotle 
has nothing hut praise for him, considering him alone of the 
younger poets worthy to be placed side by side with Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 

We have seen that Aristotle gives us implicit information as to 
the character of the fourth century tragic chorus which furnishes 
us with a valuable presumption that will assist in our further in- 
vestigation. We know that the choruses of Euripides show no 
decline in his later period, so far as concerns their participation in 
the action.” It is true that choral odes that may almost be called 
in^oXi/xa t.iccur. though rarely. This is true even of Sophocles. 
Under the influence of Sophocles, Euripides, and Agathon, and 
partly, doubtless, through lack of higher dramatic ability, the poets 
of the fourth century came to neglect the vital, traditional connec- 
tion of the chorus with the drama, which in earl}^ times was 
exhibited mainly in the choral songs. It is incredible, however, 
that the strong conservative influence exercised bv Aeschvlus, 
Sophocles, and especially by Euripides, on the whole later history 
of the drama, should have tailed to maintain the chorus, exter- 
nally at least, in close connection with the plot. The sons of the 
three great tragic poets, thoroughly trained in the technique of 
their fathers-, brought tragedy over into the fourth century, not 
considerably changed in any of its essential features. The ten- 
dency in the tilth century was to diminish the ]iart of the chorus. 
This tendency doubtless continued. But if we had representative 
[days from the beginning and end of the fourth century, is it 

" Oemichen, (B-W., p. 299'), quotes the comic poet Pluto apud Athen. xiv, 
<i28E, to prove the inactivity of the chorus in the time of Euripides, (which was 
also, we should remember, the time of Sophocles). But Athenueus quotes the 
verses merely to illustrate a point about choral (dithyramhic?) dancing. 

’’See Eibbeck, Rom. Trag., p. 1. 
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probable that we should find a greater ditierenee between them 
than between the SupplMuts ot Aeselu In.-" and the AuIkih Iplinjtinji / 

If the chorus were separated from both plot and action, it is hard 
to see why the Athenians should have spent so much money on 
its further maintenance. 

The contemporaries of Demo'-theiies. who were thoroughly 
familiar with the masterpieces <_)f the classical pieriod of the 
drama, and who had the opportunity every year of comiiaring 
the new with the old. seemed to have loved the new no less by 
reason of the eomparison. The /caivai TpaypSiai were the chiet 
attraction of the Great Dionysia. Aristotle, also, who insisted so 
strongly on the maintenance of the high standard of the fifth 
century, bv no means disapproved ot the new trag’cdy. lie draws 
his illustrations from Theodectes, I’olyeidus. 1 ticaeogenes and 
^Vstydamus almost as ofti'ii as from the classical tiio. with whom 
he clearly believes them worthy to be classed.'' ( 'liaereinon and 
(-’arcinus are cen'ured, but so is Kuripidcs. by all odds the most 
popular poet of the time, almost as often as lie is praised. Hence, 
though the extant fragments are too scanty to warrant an inde- 
pendent judgment, yet we have a good right to suppose that 
tragedy did not at once decline througli the inferiority of the new 
generation of poets. 

A probable indication of the general characteristics of the chor- 
uses of the later poets may be obtained fntm an examination of 
the plays of Euripide.s. The m(»t natural expedient of a poet who 
i- conscious of the dramatic weakne.s- of his chorus is to intro- 
duce some external connection with the action, or to offer some 
form of entertainment that will draw' attention from the defect. 
t'Ophocles scems to have resorted to this device in tlie 'TrucJii/iiae. 
whose chorus, though weak in comparison with that of the 
Oedipus, still enjiitzt das PahUrUni dm-rh dLuniifaUiiila.it and Weeh- 
sel ia Vurtraij aad Htelbnap' (Muff., L c. p. 22i)). A lesser [.oet, but 
])erhaps a better though less conscientious [ilaywright, Kuripides, 
uses the first device. Take, for i'.\am[>!e, the two plavs in which 
are found the clearest examples of eg/?dXf/aa geA?; — the lOelcn 
(third stasimon) and Andromache (fourth stasimon). Admitting 

'^Mahalty again needs eoiTectKiu when he ,ay- |i, 090), that .Vd.-tntle 'Aan-dhj 
yncnitoyii o/nj of fhp.oi^ ond then altnosi tilu'nvii by iratf of ceusui'e. ' 
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for the moment that the chorus in those odes fultils only tlie fuiie- 
tioiis of a hand, is the chorus in general of so little (- 01156(11161100 to 
the action as a band ? The Hehn furnishes one of the few in- 
stances that have never been disputed of the passage of the chorus 
over the •• stage " (r. r. 815. 327 ). and of its attack on actors (724, 
846). Ill the Andi'Oucirhe (817 tf. ), the choru-; is on the [loiiit of 
entering the house when deterred by the entrance of Ilermione. 
In every play whose chorus has been criticized for the irrelevancy 
of its ^Ollgs.'‘ whether the criticisms have been just or not. are 
found indications of direct participation in the action. In view 
of this fact I suspect tliat the chorus in .Vgathon'' IHnpi.rsis 
e.xhibited the 'aine kind of activity. It was probably composed 
of soldiers, ^\'hat more probable than that, when nor singing their 
interludes, they -hould have tilled tlie scene with ••alarum?- and 
exeur^ioll^ " 'r It is doubtful if the audience would have found 
fault with 'Ucli a chorus. whate\'er might be the verdict of the 
judges and ot Aristotle. 

The tragedy which tradition has assigned to Hiiripides. 

is now generally beliet ed to have been written in the fourth cen- 
tury.'" The groitinh on which this belief rests are manifold, and. 
taken altogether, fairly conclusive. In view of the widespread and 
growing belief in its later origin. I shall call it into evidence on 
the question of the chorus of the fourth century — remembering 
always that this dating is to a certain extent hypothetical. 

The chorus of jRlasns is formed of 4’rojan soldiers, the night- 
watch of Hector'- camp. Its presence i- remarkably well motived. 

Ariioldt ha« shown that there is i;<*iieially a ■iurtioikHit dramatic reason h'V the 
iiTflevaiicv — and Arnoldt no blind chainpion of Euripid»‘-i, ti- Htirtun^ was. The 
latter [Kh> Ji-sfiinttis ii, p. 300). linds only two ode> that tiu* opLoi to thn criti- 
ui'-iii — in Ipli Taar. and He(. T omit the former in recognition of Ainoldt's de- 
fence {/. c. p. St5), and take the i\< a clearer ea-^e The thiid "ta'imon t>f the 

Helen hu' been thoui’dit hy Fntz&ehe and O. Muller to have been taken from amither 
tragedy. On the tburth sta^iinon of Atvir. '•ee Aknoldt, !. c. p. h8. Few critics 
would agree with Bernhardy, who <ayfe that the majority uf Eurijiides’ choral odes 
are merely Beiicerke xitd HnmizEiehnunpen^" or would go as far as AVilamow'itz, 
Herdkf. i, p Sd-l. See Weil, Jum-. de^s Sac. p ilOO. 

Since Valoaxaek’n Diatribe in Kuripidia frngmenta (^see ^88, page 8*3, of the 
Glasgow Euripides/. Shtl {(ir. Lit. Ill, p. 331) is an excepiiun Chki>t [X. 
Jahrh. f. Phd. 189i, IhO), has receded from the position taken in hi? Liit. Ge^ch , p. 
229, that it i? a work of Euripides’ early period. For the full literature «>f the subject 
?ee Roi.FE in vol. iv of the Harvard Studies. Wilainowitz, Herakl. i, p. 130. sug- 
gests 370-80 a? the probable time of composition. 
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and its sympathy with the actors complete. Tliis close relation 
finds e.Kpression not only in appropriate choral songs but also in 
liN'ely participation in dialogue and action. The chorus is in an 
nnusual dcgri-e one of the actors. The realism of the play is 
enhanced hy the departure of the chorus from the scene in order 
to <-all the relief watch. thn> giving- the sjiies the opportunity to 
enter the camp. The [)]ay is further remarkable for the appear- 
ain-e of tW(a 9eo\ inr'o /xrj^apP^i. The choral odes are short and 
metrically sini[ile. hut always apposite. The author of this play, 
therefore, conform.^ to the Aristotelian ideal of a chorus in both 
its aiijilications. although he is entirely unhamjtered by conven- 
tions and rules in every other res|;)ec-t. An evident und doubtless 
con.sciou- imitator, or rather stmlent, of the earlier poets, he had 
yet native ability enough to give his chorus a distinct character of 
its own,'" whatever be the defects in the economy of the piece. 
In its e.xternal characteristics the ehorus is e.xactly what the pre- 
ceding discu-Mon has led us to expect in a play of the fourth 
century. ( )u the other hand there are no eg/Jokiga — the com- 
pact pilot [ireveiited that. In other resi>ects I suspect that it is 
very 'imilar to the chorus in Agathon's •• lUopersis ’’ — a p^lay 
which wotdd have atforrled precisely the same opiportunities for 
.spectacle anti animated action. 

The tirst Roman tragcly was produced 4xty years after the 
end of the fnirth century. Roman tragedy, even to a greater 
extent than comedy, wa^ confessedly not only modelled on that of 
the Areeks. but often directly copied (Cie. de fin. 1, 2). Even if 
no Iragnieiits were extant, we sh<>ulil have the right to assume 
that, a.s a rule, no important character of the original was 
omitted, especially in the earlier translations. Very slight evi- 
dence of '■ contamination “ i-^ found.*' Oeniichen is to a certain 
extent right when he savs that most of the (Ireek originals were 

^^CiiuiNET, //i,')?'. Lift G/’., Ill, j) o80j well Ga far^m dunt %l empluiele 

i'hoeur en cherchani d sn pplUr par le spectacle et le ynocement au mirite des chatiis^ 
din<>te na esprit qui cfierched^ 

T\ EU KLR, Gr. Trap.., p, 1348: ” un Gnnzen und Grossen war die I'omische 
Trayodie vor der Auyudischen Periode eine iihersetzteplie einzehien Stucke auf griech- 
ische Originale darchganglg Qegrundetd’ 

He wroni^ly adds : {Kine Zeit) inder die cho7dsche Actione ala Idaiige Fessel 
tmpfuruUn und deahalb beschiutten wio'ded' B-W. p. 285. 
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taken from the later peri<^d of the drama. They were taken from 
the [days which were at that time to he seen in Greek theatres. 
A larg’e number of them, however, were the iraXaial rpayaSiat^ 
especially of Euri[ii(les. J>nt whatever was the time of the com- 
position ot the Greek originals, we may ex[ieet to find in the 
Koman reproducticins a fairly true reflection not onlv of the gen- 
eral character < if the later Greek tragedy, but also the art and 
manner of the [iresentation of both the old and the new tragedies 
in the contemporary Greek theatre, just as is tlie case with 
comedy. 

Grvsar. dahn, and Ifihheck have established the fact that Ko- 
man tragedy never lacked a chorus.'® The activity of this chorus 
was not confined to the interludes, though not many years ago 
scholar- maintained the contrary on the strength of Dimatus'” 
as conficTently as they now maintain it. on the strength of Aris- 
totle, for the later Greek tragedy. In Horace. Ep., 2. 3. 215 ; 
tib'icen tru.i'iUnie udijus per piilpiliiin 'U-.peiii, is fouml an indication of 
the customary freedom of movement of the chorus following the 
musician. In the scanty fragments Kibbeck and Jahn have found 
sufficient evidence that the clioreutae regularly came into close 
contact witli the actor-. They engage in conversation with them 
in the Jfeded and Thpe.itei of Ennius, the Antioj/a, Chrpsrs, and 
Niptra of Pacuvius, and the Philoeteta of Aecius. Bacchic choruses 
seem t(t have been es[iecially po[iular, occurring in the Lpcirqus 
of Xaevius, the Ptribveci, Antiupeu and Prutkeus of Pacuvius, and 
the BaecJdxe of Accius. Such [days as the Eioncnides and the 
Alcameo of Ennius [irobably suggested to Cicero the image which 
he found -o etiective : •' queia ad inodarn in fabulls saepenum- 
ero nidetis. eos, qui idiipdd impie scelerutque commisertint, agitari et 
perterri Fariarum taedis arderdibus. (Bose. Am. 24, 67; cf. in Pis. 20). 
Eurther still, in the PhUocieta, a chorus of sailors accompanies 

See Grysar, Caniicum u. Chop der rom. Tro>j. in Sitzunpsber. d. xcien. Akad. 
15 (1855), 355 ff ; Jahx, in Hermes 2 (1867), 225 ft’,, and Kibbeck, Rom. Trag. 
and Ges(-h. d. rom. Diehtung, and the convenient summary in Schwabe’s last revision 
of Tel'ffel’s. Ge^ch. der rom. Lit.., i, 20. 

Arg. to Andria : est igiiur aitente animaduertendum ubi et quando scaena 
uacua sit ab opniibuspersoJiiSj ui in ea chorus uel tibicen audiri possit ; quod quom 
uiderermis, ibi actum esse fixiitum debemus agnoscere. Tibicen seems to refer to 
comedy, chorus to tragedy. Donatus is not in error. The function of the chorus 
<luring the progresiS of the piece does not concern him. 
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TJlixes and iJionu-de-^, and a siniilar clinriis appear' in rhe J/d"- 
ge/uo of Ennius. In the Aiifnijni ut I'acindns t1u‘ ehoreutae 
threaten an actor (Rihbeck. T. R. F. Jr. mc. (v), and in hi' Aijifra 
[tr. IX) the\ carry the woundtal L'lixc' in ii[)oii the .'tay'e. In the 
Ant'xiniin of Accins [f'r. iv). the eliorns of watchmen -a-ize the lieroine 
as she '^[jrinkles dust on lier hrother^ corp-'C. A second cli(>ru-; 
appeiirs in the Eiiiininilr.-^ and Ah .I'umlt r ot Enniu' and in the 
ArtlnjHj of I’aeuvius. Sncli <nhordinate cliornse^ were probably 
always taken from the ( Ireek oria’inal. bnt tliey 'ceiii to has’c been 
yiven far yi'eater }iroruinence. One of tlie j>ecnliaritie> tliat wx' 
ob.'erved in the Jihi.i'ii occur' awain and ayain on the Roman 
'taye — the withdra^val of tlie cliorii' dnrine- the pri'gres' of the 
play. This is fotind in play> in who'e flreek oriy-inal' the chorus 
remained in its [losition, t. </.. the AiitiijiiiKi. Iiihigdi'm. and otheis. 
Iiibbeck regiird^ it as exceptiomil ti:>r tlie chorus to remiiiu on 
the scene from its entrance to the close of the jiieee. It probably 
came and event a> it was nci'ded, rlin> tiddiny life and movement 
and '})et-tacidar effect, a' well as affording more room on the 
sttige for actor' (Jahii, /. c. p. 227). The Roman poets in thi> wtiy 
evaded the difficult t;isk of keeping the chorus in easy and natu- 
ral connection with the actors during the dia]ogne>. In short, 
the choru' (jii the Roman ^-tage. except for it' 'Ongs between the 
acts, was much like the mob', retinues, and armie.' on the 
modern 'tage. thougli it had a more intimate part in the action. 
To compai'e it with the modern bam! would be radically mislead- 
ing. 

I have menti(meil so far only the>'e plays wddi/h can with proba- 
liility be traceil back to fifth Century originals. The jdot. characters, 
and chorus generally are retained practically without change, but 
the treatment of the chorus reminds one rather of Aeschylus than 
of Sophocles. When Ennius in hi.' T/dd'/t’/oo substitutes a chorus 
of sailors for the Chah-idian maidens of Eurijride-;, and Racuvius 
in his Antiopa a chorU' of watchmen for the Theban eldeiv of 
Sopjho<,‘les, the desire is clearly seen of estalrlishing a closer per- 
sonal relation betw'eeii chorus ami actors, with a view to impart- 
ing more life and activity to the former. Ennius and Racuvius 
doubtless had examples to follow, not only in the later Greek 
imitatioim of the classical dramas, but also in the practice of the 
stage-managers in the contemporarv (freek thc^atres. who regu- 
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lurly liroug’ht out tla- ol<l favorites, set and interpreted according 
to the ta.'.tc' of the time, very much as Shakcsjieare is brought 
out in our own <tay in tlie l)e>t theatres. 

It i- ditticult to i<lentity Uoman eopies witli original' from the 
fourth and following centuries, tirstl\' because only scanty frag- 
ments of both original and eopy remain; secondly because the 
Ivoman poets often changed the original title. Some of the plays 
above mentioned may eome from late treatments of subjects used 
by the earlier poets: for the late (treek tragedy shows little 
\ariety in the .selection of myth- and much imitation in their em- 
]iloyment. rmlouhtedly some of the Ihiccliie 'ubjects are of this 
elas'. (. the or TruiiOLirni Libo-i of Accius. the Xuptiae 

Bnci'lii of Santra. and. according to Leo. the Per'buca of Pacuvius. 
"Welcker and Uihheek refer the original of the lln-tor Protiriscens 
of Xaevius to .Vstyclamas. whose BRctor wu' a war piece, like the 
Phes'i'^. The Pi iilln-'i/oi ot' Lunins seems to go haek to (.'haere- 
mon. U' well as the P) of Accius. who'C IfPR/'t'S was probably 
taken from A[i(.)llo<lorus. The Ai'inoi’iiiit ot Pacuvius 

was more likely a cfipy of the .LVcs of 'fheodectes, which, accord- 
ine- to Aristotle (EhH. IdOO b. 14hn aV gave special prominence 
to the ottXuiv KpLCi'i. than ot the similar pii'Ce l)y Ac'Chylus. 
Other plav' that cannot be identified, hut which almost certainly 
do not go hack to the fifth century, show traces of important chor- 
uses. The of Pacin ius Used to a certain e.vteut the material 

of the llec-cbe of Kuripides. hut is later: the hio of Livius had a 
chorus of worshi[iper' of Trivia, and the X'/chr/resiii of Accius was 
probably a copy ( )f the Rhtsus. The Ak'.raihLr of Ennius hail a cho- 
rus of shepherds. The JR/i"iiitdoiit'S of Acciu'. it it is not after 
Aeschvlus. as Rihheck thinks, may have been taken from Astyda- 
mas. C'arcinus. Euaretus, or another fourth century poet. It admits 
of no doubt that, if we had more extensive data, we should find 
that a very large number of Latin tragedies were based on post-clas- 
sical ciriginals.-' The chorus in the Pomaii tragedy, with its leading 
characteristics which I have tried to trace, was nut an inheritance 
from the old Greek tragedy alone, but from Greek tragedy as a 

Leo. Seneca, I. p. 1-3S, /). 15, attributes the following to post-EuripiJean poets : 
the Dulorestes, Iliona, Medus, Perihoea,&nA Aialanta of Pacuvius, and the Melanip- 
pu-s. Clytemnestra, and Hellenes of Accius 
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whole. So firmly had the Greek coiieeptioii of tra>;-edy taken hold 
ofthe Romans that, when they made a national tragedy of their own, 
as far removed as possible tfom Greek infliieuee. the ehoru' was re- 
tained as a matter of course. Ifibbeck embraces Roman tragedy 
of all periods, both Greco-Roman and praetexta, when he <ays 
[GescJi. rij'ni. Dicht. L, 194). that it strove dun-h dra.-tische .Mittel 
die Aufmerksamkeit zu fesseln,” and he con'iders that the 
chorus contributed largely to that end. 

The Roman chorus appeared, of course, upon the 'tage. There 
was no other place for it, and the Roman stage was large enough. 
The activity of the Roman chorus has been explained by this fact 
alone, for when brought I'O near the actor' and upon the same 
level, what was more natural than that it should be given a part 
in the action? What was the exception in the (ircek theatre, 
says Jahn (1.. c. |i. 227). became the rule in the Roman, that the 
chorus might not become a mere choru< of dummies. But Jahn, 
of course, did not kimw that it was, in fact, the rule in the 
Greek theatre also for the choru? to commingle with the actors. 
One who recognizes the general attitude of the Roman poets 
toward their Greek models, and their almost absolute lack of 
originality in all that pertains to dramatic art, will be loth to con- 
cede that the chorus was rescued by them from imbecility, or 
even elevated by them from a position comparable to that of a 
band. In view of the interpretation of Aristotle, which I 
have offered, and of the evidence of the last jlays of the fifth 
century and of the fourth century Rhesus, I cannot but think that 
the Tbmian chorus, which seems hitherto to have been overlooked 
in interpreting the Greek, furnishes strong grounds for believing 
that the external characteristics ot the Greek tragic chorus, and, to 
a certain extent, its inner relations to the drama, remained unim- 
paired from the fifth century down to the first. Horace was not 
only laying down a practical precept, hut was also insisting on an 
actual, historical fact, when he defined the functions of the trao’ic 
chorus ; 

actoris partes chorus ofiiciumque uirile 

defendat, neu quid rnedios intercinat actus. 

quod non proposito condueat et haereat apte. 
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THE LATER SATYRIC CHORUS. 

Originally one of the most characteristic forms of the worship 
of Dionysus, and, with the dithyrambic chorus, the precursor of 
both tragedy and comedy, the satyr-drama in classical times occu- 
pied a position at the festivals and in jtublic interest distinctly 
inferior to tragedy and comedy. Comedy had so grown in popu- 
larity after its admission to the Great Dionysia. and filled so satis- 
factorily the de>ire of the Athenian populace for scurrility, irrev- 
erence and butibonery, that we can readily conceive that the sat}"!- 
drama continued to wane in [>roportion as its traditional import- 
ance was lost sight of When it became necessary for AtheiTS to 
retrench expenses on all sides to ride over the years of distress 
that folhnved the Peloponncr-ian war, we slnndd expect to find 
that the lusty companion of tragedy was tlie first to feel the 
change. There is no record until 3-b) r,. c., however, that such a 
change was maile. An inscrijdion of that year (CAl, ir, 973. ll. 
17, 30), shows that the number of satyrie plays given e:ich year 
was reduced from three to one. Yet during the firft half of the 
fourth century the satyr-drama seems to have continued to flourish. 
Achaeus the Eretrian,a younger contemporary of Euripides, held 
a high place in satyrie poetry. The philosopher Meuedemus 
ranked him next to Aeschylus ev Toi<} a-arvpoi? (Diog. Laert. 
2, 133). The titles of seven of his satyri are known. Still later 
than Achaeus. Astydamas is represented by two, Chaeremon by 
three or four.-- Python and Timocles by one each, while four or five 
fragments that possibly belong to this period are found among 
the aSecriroTaP This is a large numl)er considering that titles can 
be reclaimed for this branch of the drama often only by the 
shrewdest combinations alone. 

Toward the end of the fourth century it seems that the satyr- 
drama fell more or less into disuse, though we are told of the 
performance of the ’Aypv, a aaTvpiKov Bpap-driov, of which either 
Python or Alexander the Great was the author (Xauck, T. O. Fc 
p. 810). A revival took place under tlie infittence of Sositheus of 

^^I^AUCK, T. G. F.^ pp. 781 ff,; AVelckek, yachtrog^ 288 tY. I am inclined to 
think that the K^yravpos also was a satyrie drama, not a trai^edy. The comic poets 
Pherecrates and Nicochares made use of the same subject in the "Aypioi and K^vravpos. 

^^Nauck, T.G.F.^ Nos 90, 146, 165, 205, and possibly 346. 
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the Alexandrine Pleias, as is recorded bv his eontemporarv, Itios- 
corides (A/d//. Pol. vii, 707). The satyr Scirtus i-< supposed to be 
standing at the tomb of the poet, Us another had done at that of 
Sophocles {ibal. no. -37), speaking as follows: 

K?)7(m '^(oaideov KO/xeai veKVv. oacrov ev aarei 
aXXoi air avdai'ficov ^fieTepav So^OKXf;r. 

—Kipro^ b TTVppoyeveio^ ■ etciaao^oprjae yap covijp 
a^ia <hX/acr('cDr. Kai pa yopoy?. ’^aTvpcov. 

Krjpe. TOP ev Kaivoil^ reOpappevov ijOecriv ijBrj. 

I'jyayei' el^ pvppip’. '.raTpiB’ avap-y^aiaa^. 

Trarpt^. as X\ elcker {Gi'. Troij.. 12.)4. note) says, i'^ clearly a 
reference to Athens. The chorus wu' still the prominent feature 
as of old. In fact a satyric play witlnimf a chorus, either of satyrs 
or 'd' a suitable .substitute f(.>r tliein. ic.//. the pupils of Menedcmus 
in Lyeophi'c ill's [lioee Xlevedi^po^). is not to be thought of at any 
period in the history of this brainh of dramatic piietry.-’* The 
importance of the satyr-ilrama after the revival iiistituteil by .Sosi- 
theus is shown by the fact that they were composed by at least 
four of the stven Pleiades — Philiseus (Xauck. T. G. F. p. 819), 
and Alexander ,\.etolns (Sehenkl. lT7t/(. Sto.d. 10. 326'i. besides 
Sosithens ami Lyeophroii — as well as by Callimachus, Timon and 
Tiniesirheus (ATlcker. Foc-htroij. ;31:3i. and Anieinias ICIG 1.584, 
CO. 195 B. c. ) — an importance rejected in the art of the third and 
following Centuries.'' 

The continuam-e of the satyr-drama outside of Athens even 
ilown into Homan times has hiiig been known troin inscriptions. 
8ee Le Pas. .l-s-. Moi. }>. 37, /'m-. itl, 92: (JIG 15.94. 1585, 2758. iv; 
Pall. ( 'orr. Ildl. 2 (1878), 590; ’E(pi)p. ’Apy. 1884.121 tf. : Archiv, 
d. iiii.i.cioni .'Citi'ii'f. ct Viiti'r.. 2“= ser.. tom. iv. 522: Iihangabe, 
Ant. Hell. II. 091. 1. 2o ; Iveil. Insc. Pnco/.. p. oi ; cf. l)iog'. Lacrt. 
.), 85. Pulgeiitiiis tells of the satpra in Alexandria after the time 
of Cicero.-'' Xew records have more recently come to light. An in- 
scription from Pvhodes. skilfully put togethei- by Ivaibel l^IIerrnes 2, 

' ' Da-- tail Sat\ nlrunia uhiie 8at\ rchcr Bastelicn Ivuiintti .... ]asst sich in Icttinem 
Fall glaublii'h inaciiHii.c Kailitl, Ilenaes, l.Hli.3. 73. For the chorui in the Mene- 
domih see Ath 10. 420; eV ots tpijaiv b irpos tovs aaTbpovi. and rC. ihid. 427 C. 

A ih. 19G F, l!is D. ; J uix. Berichie d .bue/o-. Qe.'ieU d. iris*'. 1847, 394, and 
Philuluyus 27, 17 : Heydkmaxx, ninth W'niMemann Pryi from Halle, p. 10. 

^^VVelcker, G/'. Tra<j.,p. 1270. 
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269 ft‘.) tells of the production in the iirst century before Christ of a 
complete Sophoelean trilogy followed by the satyr-drama Telephus. 
Finally some inscriptions from Magnesia, recently published by 
Kern {AtJi. 3Tiith., 1894, 96 ff.), give a satyric piece with the lists 
of comedies and tragedies for each year. The poets and plays 
for five years are as follows : Theodorus (©ueW^?) ; Polemon, 
name of play omitted : Poleraaeus Aiavn', Ilarmodius JlpcoreaL 
Xdq); Theodorus IlaXagTjS/?. The date is about the first century. 
Although at this time Athens was no longer the centre of the Hel- 
lenic world, yet tlie fact that the documents above quoted come, 
not from Alexandria, Pergamon or Antioch, but from small in- 
land towns and from islands, whose festivals had a jatrely local 
character, lends no small degree of [)rubahility to the supposition 
that the satyr-drama still flourished at its early liome.^ 


THE CHORUS IN THE MIDDLE COMEDY. 

The plays of Plautus and Terence, which go back almost exclu- 
sively to the new comedy must be accepted as proof that the 
comic chorus had disappeared by the second century before Christ. 
XVe should perhaps be justified in jtlaeing the date still earlier, 
but for the fact that among the fragments of the new comedy are 
found remains of choral odes, which Meineke has collected in vol. 
I, p. 441 If. of liis t'omic Fragments. The Soteric iuscrqttions of 

■'^^The quostioii of the satyr-dnima amting the Romans does not concern us here. 
The Erigoncr and ZjjvdeLTruoi. of Quintus Cicero were prubahly satyric plays (Rib- 
beck, jRu/n. Trag. ff. !, and the of Poiiiponius (Porjihyrio on Hor. Ep. 

2,3,221). Horace certainly ^ecnis t«) have living and future vritor' of a-drvpoi in 
mind in Ep. 2, 3, 221 (Kies'-Iing. <i<l The cl‘>se re^end>lancC, if not I'f-Iation- 

ship, between the Atellane farces and the satyr-drama is well known. Tlie farces ol 
Sulla were said to be aarupiKai Kinpupdiai [At/i. ti, 261 c). In the face t*f all this and 
the evidence cited above, the contentit*n (.>f 3Iaass (Annali del Lisf., 1881, 120) 
that the satyr-drama disappeared after the Pleia^, cannot he ‘'niaintained. Kern’s 
view that the satyr-drama flourished in Rome as a distinct branch of the drama is 
more pn>bable now than ever beft>re. 

2*^HCFFXb:R, de Plauti comoed. exemplis Att.., Hiss. Gott. 1894, agrees with 
Wilainowitz {Index Led. Gbtt , 1893), in attributing the Pe7'sa to a fourth century 
original. Holm, however, will not concede even this [Bei'L phil. Woch. 1894, 1253) 
Almost all of the Plautine pieces whose originals can be dated come from the firet 
quarter of the third century. Apart from Aul, Gel. 2, 23, there is no evidence of 
the use of models from the middle comedy. 
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tlie third r'eiitury give some comic clioreutae in each list." Roman 
comedy, like Roman tragedy, followed the contemporary Greek 
usage even in using' model;, of an earlier period. The eliorus in 
the new oojiiedy, however, as far a.s it existed at all, was only a 
shadow of the eailier comic choru.s. On the other hand the last 
extant play of Aristophanes has a chorus that is mateilally cur- 
tailed. AVhat was the history of the chorus during this interval 
of 1(H) years? It is the general helief that the marked decline 
noticed in the second PJi/tn.}-. produced iu pi'ohahly the next 
year utter the itc< whose chorus is .>ti!l vigoi’ous, was 
followed ahi'U}itly hy a [U’actically choruslcss comedy. The chorus 
wa, the heart and soul of the old ci.)m(,dy. It.- -aholition invoh’cd 
the entire recotistnicfion on e.xpeiimental line' of tlii' hranch of 
the drama. So great a change, if it oecurreil suddenly, must have 
heell produced fy the [il'csbill'e of extern, il intlneiices. If no Sin.h 
iiitiueiice' cull he ti.nind, and no antlieiitit- j’ecord of the sudden 
cdjaiig, , tlieii \\-e must helii VO that the lii'tory of the middle 
Comedy w,is a history of gitulu.d development as regard' both 
form and matter. The (pu-tion thei'cfo'v limits itself to this — 
h,ive wt' 'ufficient evidence f,)!- the prevalent belief that the comic 
clu'iru', ;is tve ktmw tt ir.'.im the o!<l ^.-ouiedy. xvas aholi.shed early 
iu the fourth century ? 

Gni' ]iriutipal sources for the hi'tory of the later Attic comedy, 
apart from the seaimy notices in Ari'totle. are the treatises of the 
giaimujarians which arc pi’efxed To the seholia of Aristophanes. 
iMi'i't ot them are wn tched compilations, hut tliey go hack to 
earlier autlioriti.-s, wlaujj we can rm^t if oidv we ca.u yleaii their 
stat'-meut' from the mass nl I’liiddsli in \\-hi,'h the\' are hiiried. 
Many eontrlljutioiis have already hccii made toward this residt. Of 
these the iiistnietive di'sertation of 1-delitz, <li- ,/i'n 

//,pm/;/o. i’.oiin, IShd, must receive especial attention here. Ilis 
main contention is that h.-l'ore the time of Hadrian the thrceihhl 
dutsioii of Attic comedy was nidv-nown ; that the Alc.xtindrine 
grammarians recognized only two, the old ami the new. Tims 
many contradictions in the ancient notices find an easy cx])lana- 

Datol l,y DriTc.vr.CKGEU after a c. Mcli.kr, B-A. thir.ks that the 
choru- -neply tilled the pau.se, in the play-an info, cnee that is by no means 
necessary. 
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tioii. Kaibel [Hermts, '24 (1S89), 56 tf. ) .shown that Fielitz 
left out of account the certain exi-steiice of a tradition which the 
post-IIadrianic tM’iters took up. Two canons loiiit exi>ted siile 
by side, that of the Alexandrines recognizing the threefold 
division, and that of the J^ergainene school the twofold. Onr 
notico are generally a mixture of the two. Fielitz tried fnrrher 
to [ii'ove that, in the twofold dixi'ion, what wa^ afterward called 
the niiddk' comedy was i-hn^ed with the lu-w. So far as I know 
this claim hu' received general act cjitaiicc. The ai’gnnient rests 
essentially on the assuinjitiou that tin- middle ctnnedy i-cscmbleil 
the new moi't- than the old. 1 belic\'e that it can be shown that 
the contrary is the case, especially as rt.-gards the chorus, whose 
absence from the midille comedy Fielitz t;d<c' for granti.al. 

Ari'totle had noticed that a change had taken place in conieily. 
Poetry, he says in the /b'l /'''•>• il4.il it. 7 fi'. i. dilfci’s I'rom Ili'toiy 
in that it continc' ilsilf to rn KnBoXou, whei'ea' the lattei deals 

with Ta Klld’ eKUffTOV ■ eTTi ^xkv oi’V T/}t K(0/XroBia^ IjBt] TOVTO 0)j\0P 
^•/eyovev • <jvcrT)}cravT£^ yap top pvOoi’ Sia tc'h’ ilvoTfoi’. ovreo ra rv^ovra 
ovopara viro-iSeadiv, Ka'i ogY wainp oi tap,3o7roiol Trepl top Kad’ 
eicaffTov TTOLovcTip. The lap;3o7roLo( are espeiually the cild ci.niiic 
poet'. Ill 1449 n. .8. Crates is said t.i have been the lirst to give 
up Tpp lap)3i/c)]p loeap in cumcily. In JEfli. AA. 4. 14. 1128 22, 

lie makes the point clearer: ’ioot B’ civ koI in t&v KcopcoStcov '^co^ 
TraXaioyp fcal rctiv tcaivS)v ■ roC pev yap ?]v yeXoiov r) alcr)(poXoyia, 
TO?? Se paXXop ?; vrrovota. From these [aissagvs we learn that the 
comic poets of his day adinscd people in a general way and not by 
name, and that they had snb'titnted suggestive allusions for down- 
right obscenity, and that the < liange begins with ('rates, that is, jn-t 
before Ari'top)hanes. That /Vi'istotlc is spieaking of the general 
tendencies that characterized tlie early and the recent comedy is 
abundantly shoivn by the plaV' of Aristophanes- and the frag- 
ments of his suci-cssor.s. It is to bo noticeil that he uses the 
general terms rraXaid and Kaivip whereas the grammarians gener- 
ally use the more specitic dp^aiaund pea to distinguish the detinite 
pieriod'. Aristotle has no intention of marking out specitic pieriods 
in the history of comedy. It was still too early for that. Put 
the broad distinctions that he draws between the former and 
the recent comedies'’ became the starting point for the early 
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grammarians, who receivc'd their impulse and their methods 
largely from him. Almost every siieiteeding writer aeeejited as 
the priiieipal criterion for the various periods the extent and the 
quality of the crKoip-fiara employed. In the last passage quoted 
the division into two periods lies on the surface : (1) the period of 
open abuse, roughly the lifth eeidury, ("2) the period of mitigated 
license, the fourth century down to the time of writing. Taking 
strictly into account the reference to ( 'rates, we could make three 
period^: (1) the pei’iod before Orates, (djtluit of Ari.'tophanes, (3) 
from Aristophanes to .Viistotle — for wc know that aLa')(po\o'y(a 
characterizes Aristophane.s mnch better than viropoia. Aristotle 
doubtless did not intend, however, that the Kaivrj should begin 
with Orates, lie mention^ him incidentally, very much as he 
mentions Agathon in the Pr.c//Vs, as the precursor of the change 
that afterward prevailed. [ cannot agree, theref u’e, with 'Wilaino- 
witz (Ih.rokks i, p. 134, note) when he says that the comedy 
afterwards designated as /xect; (the Kaev/j of Aristotle) was orig- 
inally intended as a divi-ion according to content and not accord- 
ing to time (ht'ijriMieh., not zeiiUcIt). The fact that Plato is the 
regular representative in the iincient acetutnts of the geV?;, though 
he was a contemporary of Aristophanes, upon which AVilamowitz’s 
assertion seems to rest, will be ex|;>lained later on. Certainly we 
do not find in him that mildness which Aristotle ascribes to the 
middle comedy. To go hack to Aristotle, one fact deserves 
especial emphasis. He says not a word about the chorus. 

After the development of the new comedy of Philemon and 
Menander it was possible to make either a broad division of Attic 
comedy into two periods on the basis of the presence or absence 
of the chorus and other characteristics equally marked, or to ex- 
tend Aristotle s twofold division, on the basis of the cr/cwggaTix 
employed, designating his Kaivrj as middle, or lastly to make a still 
more subtile division suggested by the reference to Crates. Nat- 
urally considerations of language, metre, myth, etc., would also 
he taken into account. The first, the twofold division, which 
Kaibel attributes to the Pergamene school, appears in several 
ancient accounts ; the second, which modern scholars have 
adopted, seems to have found very little favor in ancient times, 
whereas the third, which seems the least acceptable of all, is 
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found in a large majority of the writers mpl Ka>ficphia<;. It will be 
necessary to examine these various traditions to ascertain whether 
or not Fielitz's position is tenable. 

The anonymous writer Trept KtappSta? v (Diibuer anil Bergk), 
who>e account i- tlie most straightforward of all. recognizes the 
three divisions, to pev apyalov. to Be veov, to Be peaov. In the 
analysis of the ditferences between them, however, he apparently 
leaves to pecrov out of account, lleiiia' editors have bracketed 
these words as an interpolation. But K-aibel (/. c.. p. 63) be- 
lieves that the whole account i^ a careless Byzantine conta- 
mination. undeserving of coi’rectiou, addding that to peaov, 
if due to an inter[>olation, woubl have been put in its proper 
position between the two others. I agree with Ivaibel that the 
words l)elong where they are, but for a very different reason, 
which has been strangely overbooked. The account proceeds; 
T)]^ Be vea^ Bia^epei 97 Ti-aXaia Koyp'pBia '^popto. BiaXe/crco. v\p, pe- 
rpcp. BiacTKevp. Xpoiw per Ka 9 h fj p'ev vea eirl 'AXe^dvBpov, >) Be 

TraXaid eirl tSjv YleXoTropvrjataKMV ei)(^e rpv d/cp/jp. Biacricevp 

Be, on ip p'ev rp via yopoO ovk eBei. ev eKeivp Be Bel. ‘2. Kal avrrj 
Be rj TraXaia eauTj)? Biacfxepei. Kal yap 0 ! ev’ATTiKrj irputTOv 
(Tvarpcrdpevot to eirtTriBzvpa T / j ? KcoppBia^ (paav B'e o[ irepl '^ovaapi- 
cova) Kal TO, Tpoacnra elap'/ov aTaKTCo^, Kal povo^ y)v yeXrn^ to KaTa- 
aKeva^opevov. 3. eTriyevopevoi Be 6 KpaTti'O^ KaTecrTpae pep TrpMTOv 
rd ev TTj KcoprpBia irpoa-anra pexp'^ Tpicav, aTpaa^ tIjv iira^i'av, Kal Ta 
XaptevTL T)]^ KcopcpBt'a^ to ocx^eXipov arpoaeOpKe. too? kokm^ irpaTTOv- 

Ta? BialddXXcov . 4. dXX’ €ti pev Kal oito? t)")? a p^^ a t o't t o 9 

peTel^e Kal rjpepa ttco? tjj? aTa^ia?. o pevroi ye ’ ApiaTOcjidvip pedoB- 

evcra^ TexvLKcoTepov Kal ovrco ardcrav KfopuyBiav epeXeTtjae. Kal yap 

TO TOVTOV Bpdpa nXouTO? veeoTeptyei kuto. to TrXdapa. Tpv Te yap 
{jTToOeaiv OVK dXijdrj ex^t Kal x^plov ecTTeppTai. oirep tT;? vecoTe pa<; 
vrrrjpx^ KwpcoBia^. To my mind it is perfectly clear that the 
author adheres to the three divisions throughout. At first he 
draws the broad, general distinction between the araXaid and the 
via. then the tiner distinction between the two kinds of TraXatd. to 
apxalov is re})i’esente(l by Susarion, and is characterized by crude 
techni(pie. The next is the period of jierfected technique, rejire- 
sented by Aiistophanes. Cratinus falls between the two. The 
whole ancient comedy reache<l its highest point at the time of the 
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Peloponnesian war. Aristoplimie.s was not only the he.st poet of 
his own period, hut of his age a.s well. Then comes a different 
kind, well di^ting'oislied from the preceding', hut already fore- 
shadowed in the later phiy.s of Ari-^tophaues — to veov. The Strict 
use of apxaio!; and TraXatoi [ffices it Ijeyond doubt that to peacv 
wa- intended to designate the second period of the first divi.'ion. 
The account i' peri'eetly logical, for rhe lack of a choru< in the 
new comedy differentiated it distinctly from both the others, 
wherea.'. the diflereiice in the tir-t two [leriods was one of species, 
iioT of u’eiiii-. 'Idle division may be’ represented by the scheme 
J rraXaia. (a) dp^ai'a (b) pt'aip II vea. 

i'd’om the tln.-t tliat the acme of the new coim-dy is placed iirl 
'AXt^cinSpov Fielitz argne^ that the comedy of the fourth century 
was cla>>ed with the new, because Philemon alone of tho<e whom 
We a-’-ign to the new comedy had yet produced [dass 
Viijinndt lint the \'ery fact that .Menander, to dV-por t;';? I'ea? 
KwpipSi'ai. tionri'lii.d after .Vle.xander's death >hows that the 
lihru'e i- u-ed. not unsuitably. a> a de.-ignation of the Ale.xandrine 
period. Aceoi’iliug to tlii^ writer the peat] continued until the 
loss of the chorus. 

The same aecuunf occurs again, iiioai’porated bodily in the 
longer notice in (’ruitier'' Ai'eC'h.ifn I. ;J, {Itiibner ix a, dS, Bergk 
Yin, 14). Very -imilar is the notice of Dionicdes (.Suet. ed. 
Keiffel'scheid, p. 9); FoitiP ft''iiii> noniHu fiit.i‘itiit AiC-it I'in/I dfidlilS 
Hl'lijiits ; III lli'ti'i'i< d.ith/ipliitili' iijfilhii'iil ijil'lfdi'l ii) nii'iiili irift Clr i'i/it(st6 

2>i'Oiiiliitiilhiliit Acri/inlil iiih.lle ftlii'iliif Al'i.sttij)liil tU < Idil/iol'iS 

Ct t I'niijiits, (jilt III! pi'niri jut m I'lhti ^irfitti /frei'/fisn'/tittn riit/iOi dii/n vijni' 

2 > 0 :iHi I'liiit. Tii'ltti iiihis t'lif dlctiiitidri Diplidl (7 PlidtiitiniX. ijiii 

Olilin'iii lll■l'|■!l hiti'iii rtiiiiin'iliile Iilititliiili;i->liil Illijiii; <! fijii utt ttin iiiidt'iplirla 

grui i in ii'i'iifihii.s .iifiih .iiiiil. niumede-s does not mention the 
chorus elsewhere, lie implies that .\ttie comedy always hail a 
chorus. It \\'ill be noticed that in addition to the tcchniipie (cf. 
winnn .-n-itv and uTaKToii] betakes u[) again the criterion of abusive- 
ness. 'Idiis is entirely the h.i^is of Anon, ix u, 1. l.')() ff. (Diih- 
ner; \iri, :14 Lergki, who makes three classes irpcoTt], hevrepa, 
Tpi'rij, ( 1 ) aKwppara (pavepd, down to Eupolis, (2) rd avpfSoXiKa 
aKfdppara, Kiipolis, Cratinus, Pherecratcs, Plato, and Aristophanes, 
and (-Jj aKuippara SovXov^ pdvoui /cal ^tnovi;, ^lenander and 
Philemon. Here, aho, the chorus is left out of consideration. 
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So far no serious objcetiou can ])e made to the threefold 
division of comedy, except as to the ignorant misapplication of 
Aristotle's suggestion about aK(l)fifiara, wliieh puts xVristophaues 
and his contemporaries among’ the milder poets. But another 
class of Avritei’s. following largely the same principle, fall into still 
greater error. As an example may be cited Anon, ix a, 1—53 
(Diibner; VIII, 1-10 Bergkj — a miserable compilation, full of 
glaring coiitradictiuns and mistakes. The hand of the compiler or 
of a still later interpolator is detected everywhere.^'J The first 
part is a (‘ousistent though not very intelligent account of 
comedy, with special reference to the element of personal travesty. 
The definitions and divisions corrcs[iond to those just (pmted 
from 1. 150 if. of the same extract. But the compiler adds : 
'yeyove Ss ri}? /j-ev TTpaiTt]^ /cwpwSta? upimo^ oiro? re o ’Api- 

aTocjidvp'i Kal EuttoXi? kui Kparmo? • tP)? 3c' Ssartpa? IlXaTcor. ov^ 6 
■ Tpj^ Si vea^ XleWrSpO'j. d'he r-ame divisions and the 
same poets are found in the short account of Androniens and in 
the verses of .To. TzetZeS 7rep} Sia(f)6pa<: iroiiiToiv. Tt would seem 
that in their sources these writers found li'ts of poets made out on 
some principle of division, as well as divisions into period of comic 
literature, drawn up on other principles, and ignorantly tried to 
combine tliein.^' But none of these writers was ptiite so stupid 
as Euanthius, who gives as the three divisions ctfi/e, s>iti/ro. noca. 
These writers also omit to mention the chorns in this connection. 

I shall mention next those writers who seem to recognize only 
two divisions of comedy, old and new,’“ Anon. Vlii (Bubiier) 

IX a (.Miitaiii' almost all th** i*ther txecoUiit<. The pa^•^ago undor consideration 
is found ul-ti in Anon iv and ix b dX Beiirk). 

Thi> >uppi)^ilion would account for the iact that Ciatinu>, Eupoli-i, tind Aris- 
tojihbiB'', tho u*piT-cntati\ c^ of iiid)ndlcd Tuvn-ic in writer^ who icco^ni/r ibc two- 
fohl divi-'ion [f. //.. Ilor. *S’// I 4, 1 tf.), arc sonict’mics ”i\en a-? icpnAcnt;iti\ os of 
the (T\w,a,aaTa cra/xIjXu'i, in tre ^ati'-factonly, I think, than ihc explanation pro- 
po>ed by lIcndrick'«on in Am. Jiur. Phil , 18'*4. p oO, note Such li'-t-' of poets 
are found in DirnvEU, iii and viii. Ari'-t 'lie in Poetics 14411 b, 8, "eeined 
to favtir >ueh a ela'^'idcation. On p. I”) the .''Uine wtiter iUi^^ests that the 
confu'ioii in Kuanlhiub^ account aio^e from an attempt tt‘ harmonize the eoniinun 
threefold diii-'ion with a twofold in which '^ataro was equivalent to dp;^aia This 
seenis verv probable. Of course “ satura " refer> to the second division of the dpxo.la, 
which would more eorreclly ho called fiiarj or devr^pa. 

^-Oinitiing the passing allu&ions t)f various Koman writers, collected by Fielitz, 
and of Plutarch. 
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seems to belong to this class, for under the heading twv Trj? 
ap'^aia!; KcopaSiai Troirjraiv ovofiara Kal hpapuara he mentions Theo- 
ponipns, Strattis, Pherecrates, Crates, Plato, Teleclides, and 
Phrvniehns, that is, an indiscriminate list of jtoets of the tifth and 
fourth centuries. The article de comoedia et fragoedia, published 
by Csener [Hh. JIu?. 28, 417 ff.) distinguishes between the prior 
ao refi/s comoedia ridicodfiris, whose author was Su'.arion, and the 
later comedy, represented by Plautus and d'erence among the Ro- 
mans. the writers of which, oi/d.ssa madediro/di libertate, prkatonon 
horiii/ium vita//> cam hihirdate indtahiDifar. So tar no mention of the 
chorus. Tzetzes, in hi.s verses irepl i\ 08 tf., mentions 

only tile TraXatd. and the vea, the former having the chorus, the 
latter not. d'he conte.xt does n()t show how far the tirst division 
extends. This is true, also, of lloi'ace’s i-liora.i tarpiJ.er uljfieait, 
which will be considered later. The two Citao of Aristophanes 
state that -Vristo[)hanes TrpaiTo<; Kal ri}? re'a? KcopwSi'av rov rpoirov 
iireSei^ev iv tw KcuvdXw, ov t>)v ap^tjv XafSopevoi, Islevav'bpo^ 
re Kal ^iX/jpcov iSpaparovpyyjaav. If tlie wiiter meant that the 
new comedy began with the later plays of Aristophanes, which is 
by no means a necessary inference, we shall see later that he was 
in the wrong. The same holds true, so far as the chorus is con- 
cerned, of Platonius who dates the choru'less middle comedy from 
the same period. Anon. ni makes the same threefold division 
that firevails to-day, but says nothing of the chorus. 

Two significant facts as regards these notices should be em- 
phasized. Firstly, the [loets who are assigned to the middle 
comedy, (omitting Anon, in, who mention.s Antiphanes and 
Stepbanii.s) are Eupolis, Cratinus, Pherecrates, etc., Plato always, 
and generally Aristophanes, but never Antiiihanes, Alo.xis and 
others who belong to wliat we know as the middle comedy.^ 
On the other hand, tlierc is no confusion between the repre- 
sentatives ot the comedy of the fourtii and of the third cen- 
turies. Aow, however faulty tliese classifications are, if the 
“omedy ot the fourth cmiturv had been recognized as forming a 

3JI ofcmiise, only to tho,e accounts which 1 have quoted above, Suidas, 

Pollux, Athenaeus, the ^cho!i;ist-, eR., often mention the poets of the fourth century 
as belonging to i he middle comedy. But these passage,s are not taken into considera- 
tion here because they give no information on the question at is.sue. 
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distinct epoch, the poets of this period would not Inive failed to 
receive mention. Tlie question arises, therefore, whether this 
period was considered as helonging to that of Plato or to that of 
Menander. Since the criterion of Kas^iahelv aipiy/j.arcoBoi^ or 
KaOoXov undouhtedly was first employed to distinguish the post- 
Aristophanic comedy from that which preceded it, we can mo^t 
readily explain the fact that Aristophanes and Plato are often 
assigned to the second ]ierii>d. ami that Menander and J’hilemon 
never are (Apul. A/or/Vi., 3, Iti is a pal[ialile error), by the 
supposition that the grammarians from whom tlioe notices 
sprung had no clear iilea of any di'tinction between the fourth 
century comedy and that of Ari'tophancs. A'e certainly can- 
not concede the claim made by Fielitz that the new comedy 
was considered to embrace the middle by the grammarian-' of the 
twofold divi^iou, because a few times, in tsuidas and in passing 
allusions of late Poman writers, a poet of the new is assigned to 
the middle. The -econd signilicant fact will make my jioint 
clearer. Amid't all the confusion that pervades these noices, 
the lack of a chorus is coustautly kept as a distinct charactori-tie 
of the new' comedy, and in Anon, v, where the old aiid the middle 
are combined under the common heail iraXaid. it is expressly 
stated that the -rraXatd ()not the dp^ai'a) required the chorus. Per- 
haps some signiticance should be attached to this fact also, that in 
many of the notices the chonm is not mentioned at all. Dio- 
medes(Suet. ed. Peif.,p. 11) certainly thought that Attic comedy 
always had a choru;-. After varioim remarks about the chorus 
in c’eneral. he adds: Aubz/ur njitiii' roiiiof'ilint' chni'iini no/i Jinhcfit. 
Perhaps the chorus had not disappeared even from the new' 
comedy so far as is generally believed. 

Fielitz further remarks that the characteristics of middle I’om- 
edy, as laid dow'u by Alton. Ill, are really those of new comedy, 
lie therefore proposes to cut out the refereiu-es to the former as 
inteiqiolations. But, as Ktfibcl has show'ii {1. c. p. (53). none of the 
chafacteristics assigned to midille comedy belong to it exclusively, 
whether it be the nature of the myths employed, the language, 
the metres, or the general spirit. The predoiniiumt traits of one 
period are found in the other two also, more or less moditied. 
The designation of the comedy of the fourth century as the middle 
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eonioilv is convonieiit as marking' tlm transition period, even if it 
is not in aceordanee witli some of the graniniarians. To class 
thi^ perio{l with the new. as Fielitz demands, would he to ignore 
one liiifei'cnce that is more marked than any other — the existence 
of the ciKj’.'us ill the fourth century and it- ahseiii-e in the third. 
"\Ve sjionlil he nearer the truth if we sliouhl clas.s it with the old. 

This hring' U' to the causes assigned for the aliolition ot the 
choru'. They are two in numher ; (^1) the restriction of pei-'Oiial 
satire (a) liy L'gal measure', (h') hy intimidation of the poets, and 
(2 1 the withdrawal of i horegic .snppiort. 

It is h:ird to see how the restrictiieu of the prisilege of lam[ioon- 
ing imjiorttuit per'onaa'es. ovo/uacTt or avfiiSoXiKm, whether jiro- 
dneed hy law or by tlireats of vengeam-e, should htive had 
imytliina' to ilo with the ;d>:mdonment of the chorus. .Vml yet 
this i' tlie teaching of man\ ancient autlairities. and not ;i few 
im.idern. Iloraee heads tlie li't witli the vei'scs ( 2, d, 281): 

thijK t tiljttn ifnl ^ JIDfl 

hniili .* vf// /// iiifniiil 1 il.h t't 1 1 t ji'altf it >11111 
(I'lluHiii h'jr I'lijt : li.f' t ilri'i'^iiit > /ioi'>(:^>J>>d 
[>! t‘pi1i r iil/ifr>//t .'•till! (t fij tiij't' iiiji'i iii.l t . 

A poet may he excused an oecasiianal pe-'t Ac;/-, t/vpj prupfti' hoc. 
Ihtt in thi.s case Tloraee has niisled otliers on a point of history. 
Tlie Vita Ari- tophanis refers to a ylri'iiiia/jLa ^oprjytKov gl; ovo/xacTl 
Kajj-acaiv. wTiieli took away to alrtov /cwgiySfa?. to aKanneLV. result- 
ing in the cliornsh?'S Coi-tihis ami Plutus. But it aho mentions 
the default of the ehoregi, which is more likely to have caused 
the curtailment of the cliorus in these plays. Euanthius also 
kne^^' ot a la\\' m ^Vthens nc yih.^fpiii m //> iflft'Cifni C'lrtucii itifiinic 
jirnjiKii' I , hut the result was that the poets, not the cliorus, •• be- 
came 'ih'iit " — which is logical if not true. Perhaps Pluanthins 
here as otteii contounded things Ponian with (>reek. having in 
mind the Boman law (Tie. ihs/i. 4, K,), 12). The scholia to 
^Vii'topliancs furnish ns with a fragmentary history of the legisla- 
tion against scurrility. “ A law was passed under IMorychides 

Fur :i tali cullfctiuri of sik ii iiutipo-:. of wliioh ilicul»uv<‘ aro the niu>t important, 
see llAriM', dp lujp ijmitn ml cuin'ictHi pertinin''se feniut., p. 80 tf. Huupt 

show- tlitit lirt-ii-f del Hot until Ahvxander, and tiien nut whulh'. I follow 

Kerijh. A/. .SV/u ii.44i ft, ; et Mkixkkk, C. G. F. r,84 tf. Luhke’s work on the sub- 
ject ha- rp)t bt'cn acce':t>ible to ini\ 
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410 '39) and remained in force tliree years (^Scliol. Ac}i. 07). Its 
author may liave been the Antiniachiis whuin Aristojlianes 
taunts in Ach. 1149 (Schol. ad lor.) Pseudo- Xeu. Pts-y. All. 2, 18 
probably reters to piiVilic opinion rather than to legi~latioii. A 
certain Syracosius is said to have introduced a rllea■^u^e against 
the poets (Sehol. Ac. 1297). Uroysen (i?A. Jins. 4. .30) conjectures 
with probability that this was intended only t(_) }irevent reference 
to the unfutunate affair of the Ilermae and the my-teries. Anon. 
irepl KCDfi. IX a (Pergk viii) evidently had thi^ law in mind, but he 
wrongly assigns its anthorJiip to Alcil)iades. 

After the tall of tlie Iteiaocracy. says Phitonius, sveTrime rol^ 
Tron^raLi <l}6i3oi • oh yap TjV rivd 7rpo<f>ai'{ii)^ crKcoTTreti', SiKa<; cnraiTovv- 
Tcov To>v vfSpitopLevwv. Then he tells how piipoli- wa^ di'owned 
bj- those against whom he composed the Bajita,’. The Ihqiolis 
Story occurs again and again, with interesting variations (Mein, i, 
119 ft’.), but it ri.-inaineil for Ivanngiesscr ’’’ to elaborate this and 
similar stories into a touehing chapter on tlie ill-treatment of the 
old comic poets. Xow there is no doubt that the jioels were 
persecuted in the c<iiu'ts by the objects of their satire (^Bergk. 1. c. 
p. 4.30), but the only known result in the best a\uhL-iiticated case, 
the attacks of Cleoii on Aristophanes, was not the silencing of 
the poet, but a fresh attack in the Ab'3//ds-. 

This is the extent of our positive knowledge of legislation 
against the liberty of the poets and <if the attempts to intimidate 
them. We may judge of the effects in the play' of Aristophanes. 
Bergk thought that he detected a comparative mildness of tone 
in the jilays piroduced alxnit the time of the Four Hundred and 
of the Thirty. Put comedy ipiickly assumed again its old free- 
dom as soon as ciivuni'tances allowed. Ir is im[)n"ible to believe 
that, either in the fifth century or in the fourth, when a milder 
spiirit prevailed, the existence of the chorus was dependent i^n the 
license to abuse.’" T'lie ohl authorities themsi.-b-e' furnish us 
with a good excuse for incredulity, ft is a curious fact that those 

t/Duni ■>< /ic lUlhnezn Aihun^ p ll^4 
('ruisuf^ Ili'tf. Liit. Greu. HI. p. aSo I tliiiik wuli Loo I 
Bonn, ISTo, p. 11 tt') that the wholo "tory of the restraint t>nicpn'L‘ by law had its 
origin in an iiiiaginati vo inlorj,)n*tation by the grainmaiians of oonaiu pa^.•^:lges in 
the conlodie^ ilioinst'U os, and tliat such lau" as Wore actnuliy enacted were for the 
protection uf the higher state officials. 
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wild attribute tlie di~appear:ince of lampooniiio- to law also record 
that at first the poets were com})elled bv law ovo^aarl Kto/xaSelv 
as a means of checking- lawlessness in high places.'^ 

The second reason assigned for the abolition of the choi-ns must 
receive more respectful consideration, inasmuch as it has until 
now remained undisputed. The anonymous writers irepl Kcopa- 
Si'a? have nothing to say about this point. But Blatoniu>, alter 
the rctorence to the Bupolis episode, adds; /cal eTreX/Trov ol 
y^op/^yoL • ov yap eri TrpoOvpiav ely^ov ol ' A.6t]valoL tov^ Toa? 

ra? hairava^ ro2? y^opevral^ TrapeyocTa? y^eiporovuv. 8. top yovv 
AioXocTLKCova 'Apiaro(f>dv}jt eSi'Ba^ep. oi ovk ey^ei to y^opi/cd p-eXp. tcov 
yo-p Ph y;e<poTOjn;/itra)!' /cal tu/v y^opivrlbv ov/c exovTCOV rd? 

rpocf/a^; vTre^pped)] /ccopfoSlaj ra y^opsv-oiv peX/j /cal toiv inrodtaecov 
0 TpoTTO^ peTe/3Xr]6i). !h ctkoeou yap ovro^ -i) apy^ala Kcop'ohla rov 
rr/idjTTTeLV S/jpouj /cal 8i/ca<TTai xal arpciTriyovi. TrapsU 6 ’Apicrrocfxxp/j^ 
TO avvrjOco^ a.TToa/c'ty'p'ai did top tcoXijp <^6:3ov A'loXov TO Bpdpa to 
ypacf)€P Tol^ TpayoiSoi^ ol? /caKos; eyor Siacrvpsi. lo. tolovto^ ovp ecTiv 

0 Tp? pecnp /ccopfpola^ roTTO?. oloi e/xTtP 6 AloXoal/ccop 'Apiarocficivoui 
Kai 01 Ooacra-ci? KpariVoa kuI irXelcrTa tmp TraXato/v hpapcncop ovre 
Xopt/cci ovre Trapa/Sdueif exoPTa. 'riien in S 14 : to. pep yap exovTa 
TrapajSacreii /caT e/cetPOP top xP^^ov ediSay^ffjj /cad’ op 6 Bppoi e/cpciTei, 
Ta Se ov/c ey^oPTa rp ? i^ovaia^ Xolttop citto tov Btjpov psOicrTapeprji 
/cal T)";? oXtyapy^ia^ KpaTovcxt}^. Then follows SS 7-8 again, ao-ain 
the admis.siun that other such plays as the ’OSvacreh are to be 
found in the old comedy, but under the oligarchy, and ao-ain the 
notice of the failure of the choregia. To this should he added 

10 and the intei polated S 11 of the Vita, which say.- that the 
Coci/I'/.i and Ph/h/H wei-e brought out under similar circumstan- 
ce.-. In both these accounts are elements that arouse suspit-ion, 
e.specially the insi-tence on the fear of the iioets and the “ choreg-ic 
law ag-ainst scuri'ility as belj»ing to bring about the chang-e. 

1 hitoniu.- \\ a- an extremely careless conpah-r, a- is shoiv'ii bv' 
the repetitions.^^ He is strangely ig-norant of the nature of the 
early choregia, supposing that the clioregi were elected by the 

IV, IX :i. ix b, Thom. Maij. (I)iih. .xv_i, (.-ic. AVv;, 4 10, 11, Themis- 
Tics Or. 8. no li. 

**fiEi.nz, 1. , p L>S Leo, (luaeit. AriOnph., -Imw- in detiiil that the whole 

article i- a curioii. hoOirepod-e of .several parallel aceount-. 
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people, and that the choreutae could be selected without ehoregi. 
But this is prohahly blind inference from the reported failure of 
choral odes in the plays mentioned. Platouius himself practically 
admits this by prefacing his citation of the Aioloslcon by “ at any 
rate'"' (yovv). The statement that tbe p)arabasis was lacking in the 
middle comedy and sometimes in the old is doubtless correct, but 
the explanation that it occiuTed in the latter only under the oligar- 
chy is false. Cratinus died about 420. and the three plays cited of 
Aristophanes were brought out in the second decade of the next 
century, as was also the Errlt.'si'iznsfie, which ha- no paraba.'is. 
We are told that tlie [ilay.^ mentioned liad ovre -^opiKa ovre irapa- 
^daei<;. The lack of a paraba>i'. seems to have been the only 
ground for this swee[iing.'tatement. The ’OSao-ffel? certainly had 
a chorus, as we kmov from tlie fragments. Seelvin-k, (:r. F.,I, 
43 and 44, Meineke, fr. v, and Bergk. Coininentt. Jz I'chij. cuittoed. 
ait., p. ItiO tf. Jvail.iel. IliruU-i 30, p. 25, makes it exceedingly 
probable that it had als(.> a second chorus and a parabasis as well. 
The AtoXocrAcar had a chorus of women (Koek. djdl. i, eomment 
on fr. 10, and XJeineke ii. fr. x, xi, xii). The Kw/cdXo? probably 
had at least as important a chorus as the IIXoCto? (^Meiiieke ii, fr. 
vi). Thus Platonius is refuted by his own examples. The occasional 
omission of the parabasis in the old comedy is significant as show- 
ing that its entire abandonment in the middle comedy was due to 
purely natural cause.-?. Comedy had outgrown it. along with 
certain other crudities and exuberances. Perhaps the cost of the 
choregia was thereby lessened somewhat, though we cannot con- 
sider this the real cause of the change. The lor-s of the parabasis 
involved no serious change in the structure of comedy, as we see 
from the Lii-Tistratii . The omission of the choral odes was a more 
serious matter, which could have been caused only by the col- 
lapse of the choregia. Aow it happens that we have a few ancient 
notices to this etfect. 

A scholiast to Arist. Ran. 404 gives this important informa- 
tion ; eirl jovv rov KaXXtou tovtov^'^ <prja]v ’ApterTOTeXTj? on avvhvo 
eSo^e ')(opr]'^elv tcl Aiovvata toZ? TpayojSot? Kal Kcopo Sot?. This is 
verified by an inscription of the early part of the fourth century 
fC. I. A. II, 280), which may refer to either tragedy or comedy, 
by another, dating not long after Euclid’s archonship, record- 
Probably the arebon of 406/5, possibly, however, of 412/11. 
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iug the .joint ehoregiu (tl t\v,) rer'ideiit' ol Eleu-^is at hoth 
tragic and comic contest^ (I’idlios, Afli. Jlifth.. 1804, p. 20),. 
and bv a third from the mi<ldle of tliis century relating to 
comedy alone fKbhler, ^4'/-. Mitih. 7, 348). The next part of 
the same scholinm rC't-^ on tlie commentator's own authority: 
coo-re i'crco? i^v tl<; /cal irepl top \i]va'i/coi> ay'j>va o-ucttoX?;. S’ 

varepov ov ttoXX'c tipi /cat Kadaira^ TrcpielX; Kae / o - fi'j rd ^ )(^oprjyi'a^ ■ 
oil '^TpciTTL^ ip Tfp 6t? avTov SpdpuTi e^i] aic/ji'ij fcev tov ^opoKTOVov 
KiPijatov. In the tir.'t i>la<-e rlie 'clioli.i't mi'Under'tauds the 
purpo.se of the new arrangement meiitioni.'d by Aristotle. That 
two choi'Ogi Were to take the phu-e of nne iri providing for a 
chorus indicate- a de-^ire uor to -tint tlie i hoi odiihi-i-.du- iavaToXi'j) 
but to provide for him a,- n<nal. at the .-atue time nud-cing the 
burden u[)on eaeli indi\-idnal ehoiegu- lighter. The ne.xt state- 
ment is tal.se, tor we know that botli rracie and ei.uuic chorcaiae 
contiiiueil long after ('alli.is. Sehol. TT], howe\er. al-o 

aceu-es thl.s -anie (.'iiie-ias of an a'.temnr ae-ain.st the i-horee-ia : 
o ’K.ivrjcia^ iirpaypaTivaciTO kutci tSiv KRtpiKOiV elea it^opyy/jTOl. 
On the strength of this and the norie-es of T’latonius and the A'ita 
above quoted, even -o careful a scholar as A. Midler (B-A.. p. 342j 
concludes that the comic choregia wa- abolished alter the Pelo- 
piounesian M aiv‘" Tt seeins to me. however, that the whole Tra- 
dition as regards Cincsias admits ot a preibable explanation. 
Ciuesias. the ditliyranibic poet, wa- not only repulsive in appear- 
ance, vile in his p,.-r'onal habits, an-l impious, if we may believe 
the p(.ict I’lato, Aristophanes. An.ixilas. and Lvsia-.but also a verv 
poor poet. .Vri-tophane- constantly ridicules his verses, and 
I’lato. tfe/’r/. .iill n, condemns them. Tlutarch di' m/ii. 3d, 1141 e, 
after explaining smnc change- that had taken place in musical 
acconqianimmits, quotes from the Cldcoi of Pherecrates a com- 
plaint of Ifictry about certain poets who liad introduced- di.sas- 
trous innovations. The following is the reference to Cincsias 
(IMein. C. G. F. ii, p. 327): 

Kipriaia/; Se 6 /caTctpaTo^ ’Atti/co'?, 
e^appoviovi; /capira^ iroicov ev TaL‘i crTpo(j)al<i, 
arr oXojX e /c e p, oiiTco^^ coiTTe ri}? ttoi ijcrew? 

Tojp SiOupapfScop^ KaOciTrep ev TaZ? cio'itlo'Iv^ 
dpLCTTep’ avTov cf/aipeTai to, Se^id. 

*°3o Brixck. Graec. ad choreai-r„i pcrtni.. Halle, 1888, p. 94. 
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At tlie end of the paragraph Plutareh achP : ciWoi Se Kco/^m- 
BottoloI eBei^av Tr)V ctTorriav twv ixera ravra Tr]v fxovcriKj^v KaraKe- 
K e p fjL a T i ic 6 T CO V. Ciuesias then, iu the opinion ot Pherecrates 
and Plutarch, cut to \iieces and killed dithyranibic p(jetrv. Since 
the ehorU' was itself the dithyrainh. Strattis goes uo further than 
they when he applies to him the epithet ^opoKTovoi. Thi> sug- 
gested to the ancient eoininentator, who knew the hatred of 
C’ine^ia^ fa- his per'eenti>rs, the explanation KaOurra^ TreptelXe rd? 
')i^opi]yia<;. Thi'. I lielieve. i- the history ot the whole tradition. 

Put we do not he-k [lo^itive evidence of cou^idcrahle iiupur- 
tance ior the exi'teiice ot comic i-horus after the time of its ro- 
tiorted abolition. Pc-ides the references to it iu .Vri'ti.itle PuK 3, 
•3, 1:270 n, d. Efh. A7-. 4, 0. lli!3 a. 2d, the la-t liaragraph of the 
e.xtraet Trepl Kcop'pBta=; recovered from the wreck ot tlie --ccond part 
oftlie by llornay'.” and 'I'lieophra-tn-, ^'Pinhw i. tlie net\ly 

found ’Adtji'aicoi’ noXtrei'a gives tin- anilioritatie e tioti'-e i ? dO) : Trpo- 
repov 8e ku'i «.tagtoSop Ka0i'ar>} ( d ap^cop) TreVrs, pvp ce rovrovi ai ipvXal 
epepoveru'. As late as 32d r. c., therefore, the comic ehoregia t\’as 
regularly provided for. Tlio tirst intimation of the de. line of the 
chorus is given in the fragment ot Menamler begiuning cd'o-rrep rwr 
•^opo)p ov TTch'Te^ qBovcri (Xleiiieke iv. 117). Put this iu,iy refer to 
the dithyraiiibie chorus. The only ehuregic iu'cription from 
Athens atter this period which nieution- a comic cutitest, (L'lA 
II. 128t-h Dittenberg’cr. Sp’Uui/L. p. 417 — 3b7 0 n. c.) does not give 
evidence one way or another (.>n the chorus. Pur the fact that 
outside of .Vthens'’’ the comic ehoregia lingeix'd a long tiitie still 
** :n llh. pA tV., ic[PTiitnil in Z“'.' 

A'lJid I G H ' !'’ /! n')Ci' <l’r tl /'/ '-ftifri I Z/f’/i lA’s Ihif/rtf. "X allifU " tllul 

Chii'tV fdup'ii' (if iht^ 

Ivmi PKii ill J '> jU(l;4*'d fr-'Ui tln‘ faPl tluit Up* ju>f‘t piul upt-T, 

m»t tlip iTilip uiul (Ipla-spalu-. an* nii’iiiioncl in Ihi' I’l-" rijpi-'ii, tiial Imili tiat;pdips 
and pcnitdip' \\<*iv witlnuu (hoiu-p^i I>ki\k, h/^r. <_r,fp'<* (lA /ccjGuri 

]-i€iint . \'p dd. '.I',), hu-sslp'wn lln* laUitN <»t Un< a—U!n|iti(»n 

A H'scii Tl/h. 1 ')7. Al DpI').'' piiinu* an<l UML;ic ph'*roi;,ia'.‘ uio rocurded down 
t(d tlu' piid of llip III cf'iU. : i'nrr. IIAI. 7. I’Jd rt’ (.'IpirusP-tif (.iUzpiis WPie piM- 

vidfd at Ta-sn." in tin* li pi-nt. ^Lo l>a', A.s. AIui I^Sl ; Ludt*!*-, Doi. KnusH, r 
181). Cf the xopos TToXetrtKos in tin* latP TlK-spian iii'-o. CIO. I'lSd. In tin* in-cnp- 
tion- frum Saiitps and Tph'! «>f the ii cent. [CIO, dO'.'l; I>pixk, p 211, 212; (7(7, 
308'.)) the cpiiiie eliorei^ia is ineniipned. Seven c.iinic clnueiitae are L!;iveu fir each 
festival in tlie Suteric in>enption from Delphi fr-nn the ia-^t part (*f the iii cent. Cf. 
LudkPvS, p. 187 h'.; AV»chkr and Foucart, Insr. ih Dtlphe'' i, /p<s. o-G ; 
DiTTENiiKiiGKH, p. -104. As to the function of the chorus at the:ie later festivals nothing 
positive is known. 
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makes it advisable to adojjt a conservative position on the ques- 
tion, and to believe that in Athens the comic chorus was re- 
tained tor some time, in some form, after the beginning of the 
third centurv. This belief timls contirmation in the extant frag- 
ments, as we shall see later on. 

The existem-e of the chorus in the middle comedy can there- 
fore be no longer called in (|Uestion. Ilut it may be said that it 
was not the same kind of a chorus as that in the old comedy. 
Here, also, we should not go further than the known facts 
warrant. 

Even in the tilth century the clioregi were .sometimes inclined 
to be }iarsimoni(ms. That this tendency would seriously atfect 
comedy itself, and not simply hamper the didascalus in his train- 
ing of the chorus, cannot be inferred from Arist. A<7(, 11.55, 
where the choregus is attacked for not ha\ing furnished a dinner 
after the perforinance, nor from Eupolis fab. ivc. vii (Mein. Ii, 
551), where the choregus is called ‘-dirty,’" and still less from 
Arist. Ban. 404 (see schol.) On the other hand, it is rendered 
improbable by the tact that the Archon was expressly empowered 
to prevent any remissness on the part of the clioregi (Xen. Hieron 
9. 4j. Still it is cpiite conceivalde that in times of great tinaneial 
distress the Archon :ind the poets would have allowed consider- 
idrle curtailment of expenses. To some such circumstance we 
may ascribe the cutting down of the choral parts of the four 
plays mentioned in the ancient notices. 

The arrangement made under Calliu' was certainly an attempt 
to sustain the chorus in its former prominence in comedy and in 
tragedy. This arrangement lasted until after 350. This must 
have reduced the burden of the comic clioregi tii a comparatively 
small amount. There is no reason to suppose that citizens be- 
came less willing than before to provide the necessary money. 
The orators abound in references to the liberalitv of the choresi. 
It is true that the tribes >ometimes neglected to appoint choregi 
for the cyclic choruses (Hem. Mid. 13). But the case was quite 
ditferent in comedy, for which it was the Arehon’s duty to ap- 
point the choregi. Early in the fourth century the number of 
comedies for each festival was increased to five. This was due 
not only to the lessened expense of the choregia, but also to the 
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increasing popularity of comedy/^ When the still farther change 
was made — the transfer of the appointing power from the Archon 
to the tribes — is not known. But it must have been between the 
date of the late^t sym-horegic inscription (after 350) and the date 
of composition of the 'Adr)va(a)v TloXireta (en. 325).'''' From this 
time on neglect on the part of the tribes or illiberality on the 
part of the clioregi might often result in serious curtailment of 
the duties of the chorus. There was no longer the control of the 
Archon, but only the spirit of rivalry betwetm the tribes, to main- 
tain the chorus in its former splendor. Finally Demetrius ot 
Phuleron entirely reorganized the choregia, probably in 307, 
making the Demos the nominal choregus for all contests, and 
laying upon the .Vgonethet a large part, at any rate, of the ex- 
pense of the festival. This would encourage still more the ten- 
dency to cut down the expenses of the chorus, and exjjlains the 
occasional omission of the dramatic contests which the insi-rip- 
tions begin to record soon afterwards. The history of the 
choregia, therefore, would lead us to l.)elieve that the comic 
chorus was generally well sustained until after 350 : that before 
325 it was possibly neglected, and that after 307 it was probably 
rapidly reduced in importance until it finally disappeared. Xo 
doubt Philemon, and Menander, who was under the influence of 
Aristotle’s teaching, resisted the tendency as long as possible. 
But the ties of the chorus to comedy were gradually growing 
weaker. In the course of the century comedy had had time to 
adapt itself to the changing conditions, so that when at last the 
chorus was abandoned there was no sudden change in the nature 
of comedy itself, such as would have resulted from the loss of the 
chorus a century earlier. 

It remains to discuss the character of the chorus of the mid- 
dle comedy. We are told by Platonius and the Auta that the 
Plutus is a representative of the second period. But the diminu- 
tion in the importance of its chorus may have been due to peculiar 

“Haigh, AU. Theat. p. 31, says that it was due to “the disappearance of the 
chorus from comedy.'’ But the first known occurrence of the new arrangement 
was at the performance of the Phdub, which itself has a not inconsiderable chorus. 

There is no reason for thinking with tVilamowitz, Aristotle und Athen i, 
254, note, that the increase to five and the tribal choregia were parts of the same 
change. 
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circumstances. Besides, the corrupt state of our manuscripts 
makes it impossible to determine how much more prominent the 
chorus was in the play as performed in 388 than it is in the 
present text. The the MSS. is probably aii indication of 

the loss of the original odes of an intermezzic character (as so 
many of the odes of Aristophanes), rather than the sign of an 
intermission.^ But apart from this, the part still left to the 
chorus is exceedingly instructive for our present }mrpose. The 
choreutae mingle freely with the actors, both in the prologue and 
in the exodos, and take a spirited part in the conversation — an ex- 
cellent illustration of the point on which I insisted in the chapter 
on tragedy, that a chorus whose songs ai-e mere, interludes is likely 
to be given a lively part in dialogue and action. Bi‘>ckh, 
Staatshunshalt., p. 493, says of the Plutus : "■ S.o blieb der Chor nun 
als handelnde und redcnde Person stehen.’' For the stage ques- 
tion the ‘‘ handelnde Person’’ is all-important. 

The comic poets of the fourth century, even the best of them, 
were by no means averse to taking a model from the fifth century 
and adapting it to the taste of the time. But some of the mo.st 
successful plays of the old comedy were so interwoven with 
allusions to current events and to contemporary personalities that 
many of the brightest hits would ha\ e been lost upon an audience 
a decade or two later. We can readily understand why they 
were not reproduced in later times. And yet the impression they 
made upon the generation that heard them, and the fame of their 
success that lingered still in the next succeeding generations, can 
he paralleled only by the success and influence- of Euripides and 
Menander. As the popular demand for the masterpieces of 
tragedy resulted in the admission into the programme of the 
Bionysia of a iraXaia rpayuj^ia alongside of the Kaivai, so we might 

^So Kitter, de An&toph. Plutu, Bonn, 1828, p. 11 ft'. He ueeepts the tradition 
of the abolition of the choregia, but thinks that the poet or volunteers would have 
supplied the nece.ssary money. His opinion on the late chorus is sound : Talem 
chorum qualem in Pluto uidemus, in multis turn mediae turn nouae comoediae 
fabulis fuisse iudico. Kitter is one of the few who have properly distinguished the 
function of the chorus in the stasima from its part in the action. Vf. p. 24. 

The Tischendorf fragment of Menander, Kock, C. G. F. hi, no. 530, also hears 
the inscription Xopou, thus confirming the statement of the Vita Aristoph., ^ 11, 
though of course the sign is due to a grammarian, and not to the poet. 
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reasonably expect to find in the fourth century 8 <ime echo of the 
famous comedies of former times. But no nraXaia Kcoficohia ap})ears 
in the didascalia of the fourth century, and in the third the play 
selected is always by a poet of the new comedy. However, on 
this ewdence alone, is not the assertion too sweeping that no play 
of the old comedy was ever reproduced 'r Is not the only safe 
inference that, so far a?, we know, no fifth century comedies were 
reproduced as iraXaLat': In order t<) be presentable at all many 
pieces would have had to be entirely revised. Xow it was the 
custom in Athens for a [)oet to produce a> new. often under a new 
title, an old play of his own or of another which he had revised, 
no matter how slightly. In fact, in this way alone was he allowed 
to bring out an old play, in the fifth century at any rate. It often 
happened in the f nirth century that a poet revised and repro- 
duced under his own name a successful ]>iece of a rival. So 
Alexis revised tbe’^ArTem and 'AXeiirTpa of Antiphanes and the 
’Opoia of Antidotus, Epicrates the AutrTrpaTo? of Antiphanes, 
while both Alexis and Ophilio plundered Eubulus, etc., etc.^ 
Sometimes the changes were trilling (of. Ath. 3. 127 B : ev 6 X 1701 ? 
o<^6i>pa). Now such a play as the Acharnkins would require 
a complete rewriting, but this is no reason wliy it should not 
have furnished the ground-plan of a new piece. The Peace^ 
Clouds, and Plutus were much changed in their second editions, 
and yet essentially the same. The Frogs would have needed 
little editing to make it as fresh as when first reproduced. These 
pieces are successfully brought out on the modern stage, with all 
their obscure allusions. XVheu, therefore, we find among the titles 
of the middle comedy many that are identical with those of the 
old comedy, and detect under new names the suhjects and treat- 
ment of old plays, what supposition is more re;isoTiable than that 
we have in them the vestiges of the old comedy, exactly as we 
refer a play of Plautus back to the new comedy? This is 
hypothesis, but it accounts for the facts better than the other 
hypothesis, which leaves a surprising phenomenon unexplained. 

It seems to me not too daring, therefore, to suggest, for example, 
that the Wiptjvr] of Eubulus, the TTTTret? of Antiphanes, the IlXoDro? 
of Nicostratus,^ the A-jpcviai of Alexis and Antiphanes, bore a close 

*’Meineke I, 31 f. ; Kaibel in Hermes 24, 44. 

«So Kock, C. G. F. II, 226. 
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reliitioii'llip to J'liiys of Aristoj)li:iia\s, and tliat the Hevravpa^ ot 
Autipliaues was modelled on the "Aypioi of Pheivcrates. Prob- 
ably a still eommoner form of borrowing was the adaptation to a 
new set (jf characters of an old conception, of which the of 
-Vrchi[)[)us furnishi's an excellent example. The £iri/s of Aris- 
tophaties undoubtedly suggested the phjt and its treatment. A 
chorus of fishes replaces that of birds, liemarkablc similarities 
are pointed out by Kaibel, iA/v/nv :14, 4b tf. Though in point of 
time Ai'chijipus belonged rather to the old cOTiiedy. yet, as 
Meineke says ( i. 'iO.")), the is entirely in the manner of the 
middle comedy. In like manner the N>}(70i of Archippus was a 
tree imitation of the lldXei? of l'hi[)olis, to which the ndXe6? of 
Alexandridis also probably owed more than its name alone. If 
o>u' fragments were more extensive we should undoubtedly find 
continuation for these conjectures, and many additions to the list 
of certain case'. 

The middle comedy was much given to parodying the old 
tragic poets, especially Euripides. If the spirit of -kristophanes 
descended to his successors, they did not fail to ridicule the 
choruses, as well as the ethics and philosophy of their victims. 
That this was in fact the case is shown by the Oresifs or the 
Oresia'/focJeiJes of Timocles, a parody probably of the EnniiAiides of 
Aeschylus. In the one fragment still preserved (Meineke iii, 608; 
Kock II, 462) a chorus of harlot' is seen surrounding the new 
Orestes: irepl Se tov travddXiov eiSovac ypde'i. Ndartoi', IlXaYYfuj/, 
Aii/ca, ktL The trial is held in the Ilapd^vcrTov, and the court is 
composed of the Eleven. The Bacchae of Antiphanes, probably 
after Euripddes, would have been tame without a Bacchic chorus, 
and a Bacchic chorus could not easily become a mere - umbra 
veteris chori.” Lastly I may mention the lively chorus in the 
Trophonnis ot Alexis — a play which seems to have been in the 
manner of the new comedy. The Boeotians who form the chorus 
are expected to vindicate themselves against the charge that they 
are good tor nothing but to eat and drink, and finally receive the 
command : yvp-vovd’ auTov? Oarrov airai^Tev, ut ad saltandum hahil- 
iores euadent, as Meineke observes (iii, 491). IvTow since Alexis 
was active as a poet from ca. 368 to 286, and belonged almost as 
much to the new comedy as to the middle, this chorus from a 
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play produced rcrtaiuly dnrinu; the last half of the fourth eeiiturv 
should havt’ no little Weiirht in favor of my i_-< intention. 

In view of the.'.e consideraTioiis tlie opitiioii of Bernhardy 
[(-1 ramh'. (I. 'ir. L/lf. ii, 2. p. (>76 1 , that. altlioiiy;li more than half of 
the poets of the old <-omedy lived on far into the period of the 
middle comedy, yet there was no orffauie connection hetween the 
middle and the old, seem^ preposterous, and the claim of Fielitz, 
that the middle comedy really helonyed to the new. i' in contr;i- 
dicti(jii to hoth tradition and fact. ..Vs to the character of the 
chorus in this intermediate period, while I yrant that it steadily 
diminished in importance, especially as retrards its melic func- 
tions. and especially toward the ei\d of the fourth century, yet 1 
trust that 1 have heen idde to show that it exhihited external 
characteristics that might actually he called .Vristoiihanic. 'hhe 
scanty remains do not fitrnish proof of this in ahnndance, and yet 
one may fairly claim at least that the chorus oi the middle 
comedy should he takeit int(,) consideration in the di'CUS'ion of 
the stage question. 

The (piestiou (rf the chorus in reproductions ot old tritgedies 
does not retpiire a separate discussion, if, as 1 helieve, it lield its 
place in new tragedies down to a very late ]ieriod. We know 
that ahnost every one of the e.xtant plays of Euripides were 
brought out ;it the time of Lucian and I’lutarch (Welcker. Gr. 
Ti'iiij. 1313 If., Selutltze. W. Jahrb. f. PhU. 181<T. 117 if.). And 
yet they without exception demand that the chmais should he in 
easy and intimate eounectioji with the actors. In the multitude 
of referem-es there is only one to warrant the supjiosition that 
they were ever given without their choruses, or so changed that 
the chorus could have been separated from the actors by a 
Vitruvian stage. This exception is Dio Chrysostom 19. 487 R, 
who speaks <jf the omission of ra irepl ra /xe'Xr?. But Welcker has 
shown (1. c. p. 1319) that this p^assage refers only to the tragic reci- 
tations at minor festivals. .Vt such a recitation, however, it was 
fjuite as possible that the choral parts should be selected and the 
dialogue omitted; as when the actor-Iason and his choreutae per- 
formed a part of the Bacchne of Euripides before the Armenian 
king after the death of C'rassus (Pint. Crassus 32), and when 
Satyros of Samos gave at Delphi a KiBapiapa from the same puece 
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(JBnU. Cor. Jlrll., l^i'.)4, 4.1, when* Oouve rightly draws this infer- 
ence fi'Oin the lucntioii of the lyre). Our [ire.seiit texts afford 
abundant proof that actors tampered freely with passages 
which would cause tiiem trouble to perfoi’in, but not a shred of 
evidence that it was fount 1 neees.sary to alter the parts of the 
chorus. On the other hand, a passage in the Ipidijrida at Aalis, 
which is generally reeognizeil as interpolated (r.y. Glo ft'.), re- 
quires the intermingling of the chorus with the actors. Christ 
(^Sitzuioj.sbfr. d. bnfjr. O/en/. lishd, p. 17j calls for proof that the 
Orestes, for example, was ever reproduced after the fourth century. 
But this very play furnishes the clearest example of an actor's 
interpolation 1 13Gtj-8, schol.) which was surely made a long time 
after the law' of Lycurgus for protecting the text of the dramatists 
w'as passed. The Uoman tragedy also gives evidence that the 
chorus in the (irreek still remained. This applies, of course, to 
the production of tragedies in the city theatres at important festi- 
vals. The evideiuie of inscriptions weighs more and more in 
favor of this view. One cannot emphinsize too stn.mgly the fact 
that in Rhodes in the tirst century before Christ a complete 
tetralogy of Sophocles, satyr-drama and all, w'as reproduced. Xor 
is there any reason for believing • that this w'as an exceptional 
occurrence. Finally it should be mentioned that the late writers 
on music w'ere still familiar with the choral parts of clas.sieal 
tragedy, evidently from the theatre (Wilamowitz, Herakles i, 
181, note 18). 

In conclusion I may summarize my argument as follow's ; The 
theory that at the end of the fourth century the actors w'ere ele- 
vated from their former position to a stage ten to tw'elve feet high 
is untenable, because iT) the chorus in tragedy, though perhaps 
less correctly handled by' the later poets as regards its connection 
with the plot, was still regularly brought into close contact with 
the actors down t<» at least the end of the Roman republic ; (2) 
the saty'i’-drama with its chorus Nourished still in Roman times ; 
(3) the chorus in comedy <-ontinued into the third century, mean- 
while retaining its connection with the action; (4) the intimate 
relation of the chorus to the action in the old tragedies of the 
fifth century w’as not changed in later reproductions. The con- 
tinuance for the longest time of the external functions of the 
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chorus was perfectly natural. The principal cost of the old 
chorus was in the training for the orchestic and melic parts. The 
least expensive and the most practically dramatic function was 
the last to be given up. The erection of the low stage of isTero 
in the theatre at Athens was the first outward sign of the diminu- 
tion of the chorus in one of its functions. From that time on it 
took its position on the stage as in the Foman theatre. Tip to 
that time it had occupied the level of the orchestra with|the actors. 

Edw.\rd Capps. 



PAPET5S OF THE AMEPK’AX SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STrOIES AT ATIIEXS. 

A TEMPLE IX ERETRIA. 

[Fi.ATE XVIII.] 


In the e.xeavations at Eivtria last spiring we had the good for- 
tune to uncover the foundations of a temple, the existence of 
which was not then known to arclneologi.sts. On the very first 
day of our work, led by some hewn stones protruding from the 
hushes, we came upon a broad platform, and so shallow was the 
earth over it — from one to two feet — that by the evening of the 
third day we had it entirely laid bare. At the end of a week we 
had dug all around it a trench about three feet wide, down to the 
bottom of the foundation, and had cleared out the main opening 
in the platform. Thi.s platform shape made us doubtful about 
the nature of the building which stood on such a foundation. It 
did not seem to conform to tlie usual shape of temple founda- 
tions. Biitticher and Michaelis,' to be sure, sjieak as if the foun- 
dations of temples were usually solid platforms. But existing 
remains show simply lines of foundation-walls under the support- 
ing members, the colonnade and the cella walls. So the sub- 
structure of the Parthenon is represented in the cut accompany- 
ing an article by Dr. Dbrpfeld in the MittheMungen ties deutschen 
archaeologischen Instituts, 1892, p. 177. 

Again, the great breadth of the platform in proportion to its 
length (12.50 m. x 23.05 m.) was a stumbling block. But we 
refiected that after all what we had discot ered was not a stylobate, 
but that above this must have lain at least two, and perhaps three, 
courses, to form the steps of the temple, besides the usual 
eathyntena. Subtracting one meter all around, /. e., reducino- 

^BOtticher, Akropolis von Athen^ p. 56. Michaelis, Dev Pa,rihenon, p 5 
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tlie length two mi;ters and tlie breadth two meters, would give 
as result a breadth las than one-half tlie length, in-^tead of more 
than half, whieh would not be very abnormal for a temple. In 
the reconstruction of the teTnjde in the [dan (Plate xviif) by W. 
Wilberg, .do ni. i^ allowed as the width of each ste[i. whit-h. even 
with a slight allowanee for the eiiflii/nfrrin., would leave a breadth 
of somewliat more than half the length. The ratio c_if Irreadth to 
length of the stereohate, as it stands, is about the same as in the 
temple of Aselepius at Hpidaurus. This, with dimensions 1:1.20 m. 
/. 24.50 m.. affords a ratio of .5;3SS. while the Kretria stereo- 
bate affords a ratio of .542:1, being sligiitly broader. The two 
teinjiles were of very nearly the same size, and not very much smal- 
ler than the Tlieseium or the Atliene temple at .Vegina. In the 
plan the temple is rc'tored like the Aselei'ins tianple.- with six 
columns at the ends and eleven at the sich's, and ait allowance of 
2.05 m. as intercolumnar spare. Both these temples laek the 
opIsthoJoiiios, which may account for their shortness. 

Similar in proiiortions were the Metroum at (Jlynuna. the 
temple of Athene at Briene, and the tenn>le discovered by Dr. 
Ddrpfeld at Lepreon in April. 1801.' These proportions seem to 
have been usual in the fourth century. The Heraeum at Argos, 
though falling in the latter part of the fifth century, approaches 
these proptortions with a ratio of breadth to length of .5()08,'‘ 
Avhile the Theseium stereobate has a breadth considerably less 
than half the length. 

The great breadth of the foundation at the sides of the eella. 
which gives the appearance of a ptlatform to the foundation, is 
explained by the consideration that the cella wall comes so near 
to the colonnade that it was easier to make a common foundation 
somewhat broader than usual, than to make two separate founda- 
tions. This arrangement, however, is believed to be unique in 
existing remains. 

The other two openings in the idatform are so situated as to 
conform to the position between the colonnade and the pronaos 
and to the pronaos itself, which is a strong confirmation of the 

^ Kabbadias, Lcs FouilUs d' Epidaiire^ Plate vi. 

^ Mitt. d. deuisch. arch. Insi.^ Aiheyi, 1891, p, 259. 

^Am. JorR. OF Arch., viii, p. 216. 
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view that we have iiere the foundation^ of a temple. The foun- 
dation is a massive one, composed of three courses of limestone 
blocks from the acropolis near at hand. Eacli course is .ffj m. 
thick, making a total depth of 1.38 m. The blocks are not 
arranged in anv order of - stretcher and binder," but are large 
pieces of very various lengths and breadths, carefully fitted with- 
out clamps. 2sot a single stone of any of these courses is dis- 
placed. whereas only a few stones of another course remain over 
the opening in the These latter may be clas>itied as 

breccia; hut the only ditference lictween them and the limestone 
blocks is that they hold more i)ebble3, and are thus of a tinner 
te.xture. Both t-ome from the acropolis. 

Close to the northwest corner of the tempde. diverging from it 
as it proceeds southward, about three feet below the surface of 
the platform, was a water conduit of round tiles, about six inches 
in diameter. We traced this for enough back to the north of the 
temple to conclude that it comes down from the valley between 
the acropolis and the hills to the west of it. Another branch of 
the same conduit appeared near the northeast corner of the temple, 
but at the level of the platform. A shaft was discovered close to 
the temple, on the south side at the east end ( A), not squared 
with the temple, the side most nearly parallel to its south side 
diverging from it at an angle of about 2.o°. The sides of the shaft 
are made of carefully hewn stones in six courses, each ..50 m. thick. 
The two lowest courses are lacking on the side awav from the 
temple, to give place to a lateral passjige about 1..30 ni. high, not 
faced with stone, hut arched out of the compact earth, and now 
partly filled with accumulated soil. This we slowly cleared out 
to a distance of about sixteen meters. It took a southwesterly 
direction from the south face of the temple, curving slightly to 
the right. To get a vent-hole for the one man wlm worked in 
the passage we dug a shaft 8.7 m. out from the temple, and struck 
at the same time the passage and a flight of six steps leading up 
over it toward the temple. These steps seem to mark on the 
south side the peribolos of the temple, which on the west side 
must have come very near to the city wall, while on the north side 
the precinct was bounded, in part at least, by a long line of 
choregic monuments. It was impracticable for us to lav bare the 
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j>eribolos wall on the southern side, as it run under our dump 
heap, which had Itecome rather large. 

The object of the shatt and the passage gave rise to lively dis- 
cussion among the workmen and the inhabitants of Eretria gener- 
ally. As there were carefully cut foot-holes along two sides of 
the shaft, the prevailing opinion was that it led to a subteri-anean 
treasury, and every man wanted to work in the passage. The 
skull of a cow or an o.v found at the bottom of the shaft sug- 
gested to us at first the idea of a sacrificial pit; but the sacrifices 
were doubtless performed at the altar in front of the temple. The 
most probable e.xplanation is that we have here a conduit to carry 
■oif the rain water from the temple. The significance of the foot- 
holes is, however, in that case not puite clear. 

To the east of the temple, and adjacent to it, are two statue 
bases (C, C), and at a distance of 13.65 m. a foundation (B) 
which was a puzzle to the American excavators of 1891, and was 
at that time considerably pulled to pieces in the attempt to ascer- 
tain whether it was a tomb or the foundation of a building. 
This now, from its connection with the temple, appears to be an 
altar. It is not in the axis of the temple ; but this is not surpris- 
•ing. The altar of Athene on the Acropolis and that of Dionysus 
near the Athenian theatre were tar from being in the axes of their 
respective temples, though not so tar from it as the altar of Zeus 
at Olympia, while the altar before the Pythion at Icaria was so 
nearly in the axis of the temple that the deviation seems designed 
as here. 

All around our temple and over the main opening was a layer 
■ of limestone almost as hard as the blocks themselves, which were 
rather friable. Its lower surtaee was about six inches above the 
level of the stereobate. It varied in thickness from about a foot 
to three or four inches, being thickest on the north side. It was 
.also thick on the east side, where it grew gradually thinner as it 
receded from the temjde, but continued all the way to the altar. 
•On the north side we traced it back about twenty feet. At first 
we thought it the stone of the building crumbled in a great con- 
flasration which obliterated all the architectural members, like 
the columns and entablature. AVe were led to this belief by the 
striking amount of charcoal which we found in various places, 
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Out eipeciallv in the largo ojioiiiiig. Ottoii a lai’go luiup of cliar- 
ooal wa> hold in tho mas^' nf stone, and in the hig opening it \va> 
found with hits of bronze olear down to tho bottom of tho walls. 
Ihit ^inoo tho ohai’ooal could ni>t got Ijolow tlio stone pa\'omont of 
the colla in a tiro which destroyed the temple, tlii-; i-harcoal must 
have come from an earlier tire, possilily from the one which fol- 
lowed tlu‘ capture of Eretria hv the Persians. 

The view of J)r. Diirpfold is [U'olialjly correct, that tin- layer 
was made uji of 'tono-t-uttors' chips, solidified perh;ips on the 
north and oast si(h'r^. whore there would he much passing, \\ith 
the aid of cement. The disapp^-araiiee of the columns ami entahla- 
ture, and of the upper layers of the platform is easily enough 
accounted for without calling in the assistance of a catastrophe. 
They lay on the surface, inviting plunder. Especially if these 
were marble columns, they woidd speedily fiml their way to lime 
kilns, such as yawn now near the theatre. If the Eretria of the 
present day were a [ilace where there was much building going 
on, it would take vigilant supervision to prevent the foundations 
which we here found, poor material as they are, from being 
carried ofi' piecemeal. Since 1 made the acquaintance of Eretria, 
in 1891, a considerable part of the acroiiolis wall, with one ven- 
erable looking tower,-' has gone into the lime kiln. 

We have made a substantial contrilmtion to the tojiography of 
Eretria. The future traveller, instead of speaking of Eretria 
with its theatre," must speak of “ Eretria with its theatre and 
temple." In the case of such an important city, and one whose 
history interests us deeply, while no ancient writer has given us 
any description of it, this is more of an addition to our archaeo- 
logical knowledge than the discovery of a whole town in Mace- 
donia or Cappadocia. 

The first question suggested by a survey of these foundations is 
whether they can be identified with those of any other temples 
known to have existed in Eretria. We naturallv wish to give the 
foundling a name. Here we feel the lack of Pausanias, by whom 
excavators elsewhere have profited so much. We must guess. 

In going to Eretria my one specific and outspoken object was 
to find a temple of Dionysus behind the .-^tage building of the 
“It is the one which appears in the Am. Jocr. of Arch., Vol. vii, Plate xvi. 
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theatre. W'e toaiul a teia]>]e there, but are not (li-'posed to count 
this as settling the case. What we wauteil and did not get was 
proofs ill the shape of inscriptions. 

But it will be readily granted that when a temple and altar and 
theatre seem to make one complex, the jiresumption is that the 
tenijile and theatre iielong together (the* northeast corner of the 
temple is only lb m. from the southwest corner of the stage 
building). .Vlso it will be grantctl that if Dionysus was wor- 
shippeil at all in Eretria, the theatre probably belonged to him. 
That Dionysus was worshipjied in Eretria, and had a tem[ile there, 
is certified by inscriptions, ("ifr., Xo. 2144, speaks of the 
/epeii? rou ^Lovvaov. rroinr^ rov ^lovvaov, and toO Aiovvaov. 

Another inscription, in honor cif Tlicoponipos, given in lihangalte, 
A/d. T7td. 11, [I. 2Gt) tf., also speaks of the TrogTr?) toC Aiopvaov. 
These inscriptions are generally thought to belong to the Mace- 
donian or Roman period. But the TrogTr^ is thonglit of as some- 
thing existing, and not then first introduced. Rliaugabe hesi- 
tates to jiut the latter inscription into Roman times, and inclines, 
ill spite of the late a[ipearance of some of the letters, to put it 
back of the Macedonian supremacy. It indicates a time of free- 
dom and prosperity.;. Eretria votes to erect statues to one of her 
own citizens, who has presented the city with a fund of 40,000 
drachmas, to buy oil ftr the athletes in the gymnasium. Ber- 
haps the time between the Peloponne.sian MTir and the battle of 
Chaeroneia, when her cofiers were no longer drained by Athens 
for the adornment of the Acropolis, was the really wealthy period 
of Eretria. It is not unlikely that the theatre in its second period, 
(?., substantially in the form in which it has come down to us, 
and the temple, which seems to go with it. were built at this time. 

But just where we get our explicit information of a temple of 
Dionysus our diflicultv begins. The first of the inscriptions re- 
ferred to comes from Cyriac of Ancona, who says that he saw it 
on a large and finely wrought piece of marble in a vineyard, 
where there was to be seen a temple of Dionysus fallen into decay 
from age.'’ Can we believe that Cyriac, nearly five hundred years 
ago, satv our temple before it had disappeared from the face of 

* In agro vineorum, ubi templum Bacchi collapsum veiere co7ispicitur, in magno 
ei ornaiinsimo marmore. Boeckh, under C 1 G, 2144, 
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the earth ? One would like to believe it. As far as the vineyard 
is ccnieerned, we could lielieve that where only bushes now abound 
there were once flourishing vines. A beau held came nearly up 
to the edge of the theatre at the time of our excavations. But 
unfortunately for this view Oyriac gives another Eretrian inscrip- 
tion which he says he found in s^iimna arcc. npnJ ninpiiitiienirarn. 
Here he must mean the theatre, which, after the destruction of 
the city, must always have been the conspicuous object amid 
the remains. And if Cyriac located one inscription liv its nearness 
to the theatre he would almost surely have noted the other by the 
same method : and if he located the acropolis itself by its nearness 
to the theatre, much more would he have noted the nearness of 
the temple to the theatre, if he meant our temple. In order, 
then, to save our temple for Dionysus, we must proceed on what 
is perhaps not a very violent supjiosition. /•/>., that Cyriac saw the- 
inscription i!i question 7iear a temple somewhere in the flelds, 
and as the inscription began d lepevi tov ^lovvaov. and treated of 
a Dionysiac festival, jumped to the conclusion that the temple 
was a temple of Dionysus. The stone, however, may have been 
carried some distance. The epithet ‘‘inagno " is not to be 
pressed. It was probably a dele with nu^ddings and perhaps 
figures as a heading. The long Chaerephones inscription, Eph. 
Arch. b'. p. 317 tf., which was set up in Eretria in the temple of 
Apollo, was found in Chalcis. 

The suggestion of two Dionysus temples is open to more serious 
objection. Eretria probably did not have such a profusion of 
temples, as Argos did for example, that several could belong to 
one dhunity." 

The possibility that our temple does not belong to Dionysus 
must he conceded. The proximity to the theatre is not absolute 
proof. Indeed, it can hardly he taken for granted that every 
theatre is a theatre of Dionysus. This would hardly pass with- 
out question for the theatres of Epidaurus, Delphi and Dodona, 
W e must then consider the claims of other candidates. 

There is no divinity so prominent in connection with Eretria 

'Another inscription, published by F. Lenormant in Rhein. Mas. xxi, p. 533, 
mentions 6 Upcvt rod Ataviutsv. He gives as the place of finding simply “ Eretriae, in 
marmore mutilo.’’ 
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as Artemis. She was a great divinity in Enboea generally, as is 
shown hy coins. Her temple at the northern end of the island, it 
will be remembered, gave the name to the first great naval battle 
of the I’ersian A\'ar. Her Eretrian temple ^vas the place where 
important inscriptions are to he set up, e. g., that one on which 
the Eretrians tell of their greatness and their iiunibers,' and the 
stone on which the compact in regard to the Eelantine AYar was 
inscribed." Here also, was to be deposited the Theophrastus 
inscrijition.'" It was not merely the princiiial temple of Eretria. 
It was, according to Livy (xxxv, 38), a rendezvous for the inhab- 
itants of Carystus also. Probably it was the important temple of 
Euboea, which delighted to honor the Delphic trinity — Apollo, 
Artemis and Leto — with a Yireferenee for putting the virgin god- 
dess at the head of the list.“ It is the only temple of Eretria 
mentioned by Strabo, and is frequently mentioned in inscriptions. 

But this temple, called the teiiqde of Artemis .Amarysia, is 
thought to have been not in Eretria itself, but seven stadia out- 
side of it, at a village called Amarynthos.*' Strabo, to be sure, 
does not say that the temple was in Amarynthos.*'^ Artemis 
might have been named Amarysia while worshipped in Eretria, 
just as naturally as she was so called when worshipped at Ath~ 
monon in Attica, where she has left a trace of lierself in the 
modern name Marousi.*'* 

The inscription GIG. 2144b, in honor of Phanokles, found 
within the city limits, speaks ot Artemis without the epithet 
Amarysia, and inasmuch as the inscription provides that the stele 
on which it is inscribed shall be set up in the temple of Ai'temis, 
Boeckh supjioses that there was a second temple of Artemis 
within the city also. This is of course possible. But the temp- 
tation would lie near to seek in our temple, which was in a eon- 

s Strabo, p. 448. ^ Ibid. 

“Rhasgabe, Ant. Hell, ii, p. 266 ff., No. 689. 

a Ulrichs, II, p. 249. Eh.cngabe, Hell, ii, p. 782, No. 1232. 

Bursian, Geog. Griech. ii, p. 423. Eph. Arch. 1892, pp. 141, 154bis, 1.58. 

a Strabo, p. 448. 

TTOjj.vri in Strabo, p. 448, does not necessarily imply a march out from the city 
any more than the ttoiott; of Dionysus, above referred to, or the wopiT-q at the Pana- 
theniea. The Eleusinian irofnr-fi must not prejudice us. 

“Pavs. I, 31, 5. Lolling in Mitt.d. deutsch. arch. Inst., Athen. 1880, p. 289i, 
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spieuous part of tlie eitv, near the theatre, the foot of the acropolis, 
and the g'ate leading out to C'halcis, the one temple of Artemis 
Amarvsia, were it not for the inscription published in the Eph. 
A/v/(. B', p. dSl, Xo. 417 (Caner, Eekd'/s, Xo. 533), which pre- 
scrilies that the Eretrian co}>y of the treaty between Eretria and 
Histiwa shall he >et up in Amarynthos ( ApapwOol). This makes 
it as good as certain that the temple of Artemis Amarysia, else- 
where mentioned as the place for depositing important inscrip- 
tions. is here intended, and so was not in Eretria itself. As our 
temple is not likely to have been the temple of Artemis, how 
gladly would ^ve believe that the temjile among the vines, which 
Cyriac saw and took to he the tenii)le of Eionysiis. was really the 
temple of Artemis Amarysia. We could make amiale ametids to 
Dionysus by giving him the temple wliich we have just discovered. 

But so long as a shade of doubt remains concerning the pro- 
prietorshi[i of Dionysus, we may mention another candidate. A 
temple of .Vpollo D'lphntphoro^ is mentioned in the Cliaerephones 
inscription'' as a jilace for setting up the steh\ and since this 
temple is named in line Id as the place where the Eretrian citi- 
zens are to take the oath, it is perhaps fair to }iresume that it was 
in the city and accessible. One inscription'" containing a speci- 
fication that it be set up in the temple of Apollo Daphniphoros 
was found in Eretria itself, and so corroborates this view. 

At last Ave have a candidate against whom it cannot be alleged 
that he was an outsider. But it must be confessed that there is 
no positive proof The same may be said of the claims of 
Demcter, Avho appears to have been worshipped at Eretria. if Ave 
may judge from a reference to the Thesmophoria in Plutarch, 
Qa(iestiOiie> Graecae, 31, Avhere tlie tpiestioii is propounded : 
"4Xhy do the Eretrian Avomen roaA their meat, at the Thesmo- 
phoria, not at the tiro but in tlie sun?” 

4Vhat other temples the Erctrian> liad AA'hieh are not mentioned 
by authors or inscriptions AA^liich hav'e come doAA'ii to us aa’G cannot 
tell. On this consideration there might be many candidates, but 
Ave come back in the end to our first suggestion, r/>., that a 

Eph. Arch. B', p. 317, Xo. 404a. 

*' Eph. Arch. B', p. 384, Xo. 418. This temple is also mentioned in inscriptions 
published in the Eph. Arch. 1892, pp. 128. 134. Cf. also Plut. Pyth. Orac. 16. 
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tem[jle sd closely connected with the theatre was in all probabil- 
ity a temple of Dionysus, and if it he deemed rash t(^ set aside 
the testimony of Cyriac of Ancona, we might postulate a second 
temple Ilf Dionysus with almost as much show of reason as 
Eoeckh had for postulating a second tempjle of Artemis. 

fe the excavations aViout the temple we found very little pot- 
tery. One piece of a ht'iihos, lio'vever. with black tigures on a 
white ground, seems to indicate a date before the Persian Wars.'' 
In contra^t to this is a small marble head found under the layer 
of poros covering the main opening in the temple. This cannot 
Well be earlier than the fourth century. If it be a divinity it is 
mo't likely an A}ilirodite. 

In the dump heaii we found a tiU'so of a terra-cotta siren or 
harpy, apparently a rattle for a diild. It was cosered with a 
coating of stucco, and was probably painted. Tlii- might lieleuig 
to almost any age. 

<)f the close connection between the altar and the theatre, 
which may hel[i to afford an explanation of the enigmatical pas- 
sage under the stage building. I’rofessor Capps will treat in his 
article on the theatre. 

Xear the line of bases extending westward ti’Oin the theatre 
(J> D T» Di were found four fragments of insi-riptiuns. no one of 
whieh affords a whole name. But what i.' more important, one 
affords 0HKE and another HYAEI. This makes it certain that 
the bases belong to choregic monuments, like tho.se at Athens." 
and that this theatre was the ne of mmieal or dramatic con- 
tests. The ln5eri[ition eontainiug i]v\et. and prohaldy all the 
others, is frism the fourth eentury. 

EXCURSUS ON THE LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AMARYSIA. 

tsiiu'C tile location of the teiiijilc of .Vrtemis ^Vmarysia is the 
burning question of Kretrian topogirqiby, and since we made the 

K A. Gaudxlu in J'>ur. Ih'll. 1.^94, p. lS(t iX lGitortuii;itely tin- 

exact pUuM- of tindin^ w a?* run noted. I>ut \\ e have at least an additional tL>Uen that 
the pre-Per-ian Erptnti wun on the same -^pot as the later city. C/. Am. Jour, oy 
Arch. VII, p 241. 

IvElbciij De cf’rla/niniinis^ p. iS4 XX. UARRI^^o^■, Muthol'Hfy anJ Mom/- 

ments of ^ii/iens, p. *2t)S f. The bases and architectural fragments Professor Capps 
will det-cribe. 
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only escavutions yet made with a view of ar^eertaining its location, 
it may seem proper to add a few words on this subject. 

Strabo's seven stadia have been measured by dittereiit writers in 
nearly all the ditFerent directions from Eretria except out into the 
deep sea; and Stephanns of Byzantium, who says Amarynthos= 
vyjaog, seems to invite us to that saltum mortalem. Under such 
circumstances it is not a little tantalizing to hear Wilamowitz 
.-ay : “ Moehte bei der Artemis von Amaryntlios rechtbald 
gegraben werden ” : and again: An diesem Orte waren Aus- 
grabungen reeht sehr am Blatze.”^' Yes, if we nnly knew where 
the place was. 

Considering that Eretria's territory opens out toward the east 
rather than the west, we chose tliat direction, taking also into 
account Lolling’s sugge.stion <tf a possible identitication of 
Amarynthos witli a supposed Old Eretria, which, according to 
^itrabo,-- lay to the east of the later city. 

It was the village ot Amarynthos, and not the tem})le, which 
Strabo-" gives as seven stadia distant from Eretria: conseipieiith' 
we need not be exact about the distance of the spot selected for 
excavation. The hill called Kotroni lies not much in excess of 
.'even stadia to the east, perhaps not at all if the measurement be 
made in a straight line across to the hills from the northeast 
corner of the acropolis wall. Kotroni, too, is as much of a v^a-o? 
as that which figures in Herodotus' description of the battle of 
Plataea — a' much of a rijcro? as one would be likely to find on 
dry land.-^ 

At the 'outhern foot of this hill lies one rootless church, which 
the owner of the land here says he built several years ago to take 
the place of an older one iieai- by, fallen to ruin from age. From 
the giound on which the older oliurcli stood he had taken 'lO'eral 
in^ciibed inaiblc' winch he frankly confes'Cs he had coniinitted 
to the lime-kiln to make mortar for his hoU'C building. One of 
these, a .sfcic. he had built intii his house. It showed the initial 
letters ot two names, M and A. He assured me that the iii'Crip- 

Hkiime.s, XXI, p. 07. 

Ant>f/'>7ios iwi Km'iiatos, p. l-Oj. 

3 /trt. ihi arch. Inst., Athen. x (lSS.3), p, .3.', 4 

.Strabo, p. 403. p. 448. 


-‘Hut. IX, .ri. 
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tion ran ^lrivto<: Aa<^wSo9. Thi^ account looked hopeful : but two 
days' digging of trenches on this spot revealed the bed-rock at a 
very slight depth, while nothing but modern walls appeared. "We 
found two inscriptions, almost at the beginning of our work, on 
plain stelae. These were simply the names 

innOKAEiA 
and KAEITOS 

AVe also noticed built into a wine-vat. and taken from the sanie 
spot where we dug, another epitaph running 

TAPAAAONOE 

PY^QNO— 

Coidd this be a stone-cutter:'' error for IlvOcopo^': 

Of course the tem}ile may still lie within a hundred yard' of 
the spot tui which we dug. luit we ha\-e done ample justice to our 
main reason for 'electing thi< 'jiot. viz., the testimony of the 
land owner. 

One may perhap' now all the more reailily lend an ear to those 
who strongly suspect that Strabo has erre<l <.'r been made to err 
by bad copying, and so seek the temple much farther away."’ 

Xot until excavations have been undertaken at every promis- 
ing point near Bathya, and at reasonalde dirtances in the other 
direction, toward Chah-is, should we despair of locating the temple. 

Athens. Burrs B. BicHARnsox. 

March. 1895. 


^^ULRirns [RfutCii. II, p 24'.i) is inclined to seek it ;it Bathya. two huuis to tin: 
east of Eretvia. Inscriptions point to somethin^ like this. Cf. F.ph. Arrh. A-', p 
1836, No. 3 .j 24. An old church near Batliya is mentioned as the place of liiidiny. 
What is more to the jioint, the fragment of the Eretria-Hisciaca treaty, ahove re- 
ferred to, was said hy an informant, whom Eustratiadc.s {EpJi. Ar--h B', p. 3s2) re- 
garded as more trustwortliy tiian the setter of the stone, ti' liave come not from a 
place near Orcos, imt from Bathya. 
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P:\<'A\'ATI()X> IX 'I'llF FKKTRIAX TIIFATKF IX Is'O. 

[I’l ATi: MX.] 

Tlu' \\nrk t.>t i.-xi-iivatioii in ainl alioit rlic Tlnorff at Fi'ctria 
iluriiiu’ rlo niniitli "f May. wa- oiti’H'txil by tin* Ibreetoi'. 

Fr(jfr-^(ii' Hi •hunl'iiii. t'l I’l-otb'^in' I’liillip' ainl iiiV'clf. Wlii’k- 
rhr fni'iiicr wax oia'.'a’wl in lun.-ovi/riny rlic toii]ilo. tlin t\'i>i'knK‘U 
undo' my ilirurtirin > Icarnd ,iwa\' rla- farrh t'l'nui about tlw 'tc)m' 
■'ti’in-tn i-f to til 'Miitluo.-'t lit' the -■l•l.•lla-bui](]iuo• |1!). ami 'aiik 
trial M'oicbr' imim.-diari'ly b.-hind rim 'i-oia. 'I'ln- -t'lm' 'trui-turt' 
provi'd to I'll- an alrai-. .Xu indicatiiui' wni''- ti;innd that a >toa or 
"tlicr ai'cf"i ii-y luiildina’' liad cvo' ■.-xi-tud in tlii' jiurt <.if tlm 
Idoiiy-U' pi'i i-im-r. i >iiriii'/ rlii- 'l■^.•ond wm-k our ^\•ol•klIll.■ll were 
all I'liiploynd on rijc 'I'lioi a tron-b \\'ax ■'Unk from tliu 

iiortln.'a't corui-r of tin' roui'Ie in tin.- direetioii of the tlmati'e. 
Frmndation wall' wore toinnl. wliioli t\oro roi-oa'nizeil at ouen a^ 
Ijoloiig’iiiy' to tin' wo't \\'iny oi tire ^r-ena. re't(jri'd conjt'rturallv in 
-Mr. Fo— um‘' plan i.V.m. .Im u. Am ir. vii ilsOli. Pi.atc xi). 
Mmdi l■lloouran■(■d by till' dii-i'overy. wo eniplcryed from tins time 
>)n as many men ro i-oiild work to advantage in the nai'row space 
xoutli of the ruins of tin- ear ea and wo't of the 'ceiia. The Ibuud- 
atiou' lay so neai’ the surface and ]'rou're'> was .so ra[iid that we 
reaiTieil the we-t jiarodo^ -everal days befoix' the close of the cam- 
paign. rnfortmiately the point about which the greatest interest 
centered, the parodos it-elt. was so deeply buried under the iiras-- 
of heavy -tone' and earth that had fallen at the collapse of the 
-ustaining' wall of the cavea. that only a beginning’ was made of 
a work ot which the completion might prove of considerahle im- 
portance for tile nnder-tandiiig of this interesting theatre. 

■ !-)S 
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2'lit //■('/ //•«'//(/ ijf ih' S'-r//'/ ( I’l. u'l: XIX). 'I'lio uTouiiil jilan of 
the we^t tvine' of tlir 'i-otia h;w boon i-i:)iiiplc-Tely recajvereil. That 
of the ea<t winy may iiow la* ^afoly i-o^toi-rd iii ir> yvin-i’al out- 
line-; to eorre'poud, <iiu-,' the diineU'iou^ of Iciiyrli and di,‘jirli are 
the >aiiie. 'fhe rear wall ot' the \\ e^t winy exteiah m. fi'oiu 

the }ioint w here it leave- the outer wall of the main hnildiny. tlien 
helids to meet the wall i>f the |iai-odo-. makiut; an ohtii'e aiiyle at 
the aoiithwe't i-onier. 'flie fonudatiou eoiii-'e alone remains, laid 
aliiio.-t on the 'iirfaee and earele"ly juit together ot' irreyular 
stones of different matei'ial. -ludyiny troiii tlie inferioi- workmati- 
shiji. this winy mu-t he of very lat<- eosi-truetion. A' the w'all 
ap[)roaehe^ tlie ]iarodo>. the tiuiudatioii' yo deepei'. are heavdei' 
and nioi'e earefully fitted. 'I’lie <le|irh at tlie eiitranee to the 
parodos i- l.ns ni. d'he fr<.)nt wall of tlie we-r winy is formed liy 
a coutiuuatiou of rim .^'■iir,,,ic f/'e/o. whieh run- pirallel to the wall 
of the [larodos. 

Ill the irreyular i juailrilateral -pave i m-lo-ed hy the walls ju-t 
deserihed are varion- remains. ()ne meter ti’oin the main hnild- 
iny is a short frayment of a tran-verse wall, and linn further 
another, of wliieh l.To m. are preserve<l. d'lmii i oiims a eircular 
strueture i marked E in the plan) d.tis ni. in diametei". whieh hreak- 
into the boundary wall at this point. < >f this two courses remain : 
the lower, formed of small stone' elo'cly laid in a i-irele. and above 
it a course of poro' cut to a eir<de on tlm outside and I'orniiny 
a I'eynlar hexagon within, 'rids pnshahly 'lU-ved as a foundation 
for a eircular huildiny ot some sort. po"ihl\ a ehoregie monu- 
ment. 'riiere is no evidence of its H'e as a ei'tern. such a- have 
been found in several theatres in eonneetion with the seena huild- 
iny.^ little further to the west is a hu'C l.PT in. spnare (F in 
plan), formed of four slabs of black marble neatly dressed and 
joined with Z clamps, 'fhe orientation of tbi' base, which forms 
an angle with both of the adjacent boundary walls, but is in align- 
ment with the stylobate w hich extends to the westward, prompt' 
the suggestion that this wing WU' o]ien on the south and w'est. at 
least that part of it wdiieh lies beyond the second transverse wall, 
[n this case it was rather a portico than an enclosed room. The 

^Mi'LLKK, Bo hU'.'itnli. , fJi'i >,‘i r, J>. 11 

(188C-l:tOi. p. 14. 


I‘T fhe -ioif'/'n'd/i S' h<‘of 
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shallow and weak foundations lend farther probahility to this 
'Uggestion. If thi> i> trae. the large h:ise supported the first 
and most imposing' of the long series ot monuments deserihed 
in the next paragrapli. Lastly, in this wing lies the peculiar 
r'truetui’e found in IShl, eonsiderahly helow the level ot the 
other remains. Its juirpose is >till unexplained. The hy- 
pothesi.s advaiieed hy Mr. Loss urn (/. c. [i. 253 ), that here may 
ha\’e heeii ramps ascending to the {)roseeninm. side hy side with 
the parodos into the orchestra, as at Sieyon and Lpidaurus, ’ 
must he rejected. In the first place the parallel walls are too 
close together (width o.dti m.) Besides, the conditions at Lretria 
are entirely different fri.un those at Lpidaurus and at Sieyon. The 
level of the sceiia (or proscenium) is reached from the outside 
without the need of ramps or steps. Lamps were necessary only 
wiien the scena or pi‘o'ceninm was elevated above the surround- 
ing ground. 

Tht W'estward from the southwest corner of the 

west wing extends in an oltlipne direction a .stylohate of poros 
20 m. long and 1.2<t m. wide. Standing upon this f)undation at 
irregular intervals were found four inarhle hases of various size 
and workmanship (1 ) 1.) 1>). That these hases were for the support 
eif columns is sho\\’n by the fact tliat all Init one have circular sink- 
ings in the centre, from one of which a fraginent of an untlated 
column still projects. Xo two of these bases are alike. Three 
others lie heyond the stylohate, resting on the earth, hut In 
forming a line that curves gradually to the north as if to encircle 
the cavea. Still another was found north of the stylohate, but it 
probably rested upon it oiiginally. The last of the series is also 
the largest. 1.2.s m. square ;tt the bottom, continuing, after an 
inset, .yf III. square. Some of the other hases mav also have 
borne square pillars. It is clear that here was no stoa, which we 
liad expected to find, Imt a series of commemorative monuments 
and avaO^p-ara belonging to the theatre precinct. Fragments of 
ehoregie inscriptions toiind here [ilaee this heyond doubt. .Manv 
Ifagments of unfuted monolithic marble columns were found be- 
tween the stylohate and the theatre, hut they \'aried in size and 
could not have belonged to a colonnaile. A very large shaft of 
this kind was found lying' in such a jiosition as to sugg'est that it 
had fallen trom the cavea. ft may have belonged to the doorway 
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of the upper entrance to the auditorium, sot in the avdXtjfxfta. A 
number of copper coins, fragments of capitals, mouldings, and 
architectural terracotta fragments were also found here. 

The TT d p o S 0 i. The wall of the west parodos was uncovered, 
but not the parodos itself. The wall is not so well preserved as 
that of the east parodos, which was excavated in the spring of 
1892. Hence it will be necessary to mention the most interesting 
characteristics of the latter in order to illustrate and explain the 
former. 

The east parodos is 4.80 in. wide at the end next to the orches- 
tra. The jiarodos wall was of marble slabs, neatly dressed and 
.joined, resting on a foundation of poros. The marble blocks are 
in position only toward the outer entrance. The poros found- 
ations are laid on an incline, as is the avdXT)p.p.a op]>osite. Three 
meters from the entrance a marble sill 1.25 ra. wide is still in 
position. It is dressed only on the upper edge, the rest having 
been covered by the earth of the door of the parodos. The door 
level at the sill is 1.25 m. above the orchestra. From the sill to 
the entrance the termer earth-line may be distinctly traced on the 
marlde, which is dressed only above this line. This rough line 
slopes upward from the sill to the cross-wall against which the 
parodos wall abuts, just reaching the level of the dat foundation 
stone of the former. This stone projects a little into the parodos, 
and shows a rough end. as if it had been broken od’. It may 
have been a sill which lay at the entrance of the parodos. At 
any rate the original door of the parodos at this point reached the 
level of this stone, which is 1.70 m. above the orchestra — a very 
considerable incline in a parodos 15 m. long. The original level 
of the ground east of the theatre cannot be ascertained, but it was 
probably not much higher than this. 

The west parodos exhibits the same general characteristics. 
The poros foundation is preserved and several meters of the mar- 
ble front. The foundation is not continuous, however, but stops 
5.65 m. from the entrance, continuing .80 m. higher up. Ho sill 
was found in this wall, but it undoubtedly existed where this 
break occurs. From this point on, the slanting rough line on 
the marble is as distinctly marked as on the other side. Where 
it ends, the foundation stone of the cross-wall extended some .60 m. 
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into the parmlos, but was cut awav Iw the workmen, who thought 
it to be the layer nf liard lime encountered around the Temple. 
The level of the paroilos iioor at the entrance was LSI m. above 
the orchestra — a little bigdier than in the east pamdos. The level 
of the ground outside is given by the stylobate — about 3.45 ni. 
al)Ove tile orehe^tra. If the same grade was continued, the paro- 
do~ reached the outer level al)Out half way down the .'tylobate. 
Xo traces of a door at the entrance to the parodos were found. 
In the accompanying plans (Fm. 3S 1 1 have indicated the earth-line 
on the face of the 'wall, the sills in the wall itself, and the inclina- 
tion of the ])arodoi from the bend beyond the proscenium. 



15 .METRtS 


i .snA.txj 



t’le oS — 'liiK h.v^T ANn West Pahoixii. 


Those .sloping [larodoi contirm tlic e.xplanation given by Mr. 
Fossum and ])r. Ddrpfeld of tlie peculiar construction of this 
theatre. At the time ot the old secna (tilth or fourth centnrv) 
the spectators sat or stood on tlie almost level ground to the 
north. When the theatre was rebuilt the scena was left standing 
but enlarged, and the onliestra was hollowed out, furnishitig the 
earth for the mound of the auditorium. 1’he only alternative was 
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to haul tho iifcessai-s’ earth from a (li-;tauee. a- at ^lantiiiea. or to 
eonstnu-t the auditorium of solid inasoury. The exi-^tenee of the 
temple near Ity prei-luded the removal of the theatre to the slope 
of the aeropolis. The result was not only the s](_>piug paroihd. 
l>ut the elevation cif the r-eeua-huilding 3.40 m. altove the crehes- 
tra. This would have heen avoided only by the exeavation to the 
same depth of the oiound under the -.eeiia-l)uilding. whieh would 
have been eoetly ami in many ways iuc-onvonieut. The re'ult of 
thi< jieeuliar cou^truetion was that the elntrus liad to make a 
de-'Oeut from their dre"iug-i-, >om- bi't'ore they eoubl appear in 
the orehe<tra. What means wore provided for thi-^ dese-eiit 

itT I'n/ii /II 1 / i4/riii/i I// l/i(irii/i .'/I'l^/iii o/itl e/'e/'tsb'o. *\tter the 
exea\'ation> of the tir-'t 'oa-on tlie only eonneetion that appeared 
between the dres'ing'-i',.)unis and the oi'eliestra was the large 
vaulted pa-sage under the >eena. It was (piite natiu'al that this 
peculiar arrangement 'liould I.ie exj'lainetl by the neee>'ity ot a 
means of eomniunieation between the upper ami lower le\'els. 
Mr. Fo^sum,ir is true, claimed tliat this was the simplest solution 
of the problem, the only other alternativt,' being a tlight of steps 
over the face of the pirosCenium. which was rightly rejected a' 
impossible. P)ttt doubtless no one whc) has seen tho theatre ha' 
heen fully satistied either with this explanation of the purpose of 
the huge and earefully built passage, (tr with the theory that the 
arehiteet of the theatre eoiisulted so little the eonvenienee of the 
piersoiis for whom he was building. For the entrtince t(t the pas- 
sage lies outside of the sci_'na.- It would ha\ e been necessary for 
the ehorus,' after donning their costumes, to leave the scena alto- 
gether. ;ind. if their entrance was to he made front the parodos, 
to encircle the scena to the right or to the left; otherwise (the 
rare occurrence) to dcsceml the steps hack of the scena. pass 
through the pa'Sag\‘, and ajtpoar through the tmiitral door ot the 
proscenium. This is hardly coueeivahle. Tdie purpose ot the 
vaulted passtige must receive another explanation. I can only 
suggest that it may have been used foi- the iroixrrai of priests. 

'Thi' obji'Ctum wa-? pcintt'J out Ity Mr. (Jaulner. J. J{ S. IS'.rJ-o. p 14i», aiul 
hy ^Ir Lorui^, J. H. , Supplpiiifut i, p '44 

’ Althouij:;h thi-' pa<'a^«." may havi* been constructed after the fourth century, 
there wa^ ju't as much need ever of jiroAiding for the cln>rus in tragedy and the 
?atyr>drauia 
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elioregi, }iublie officials, actors, and choruses, -who entered the 
theatre in pomp and cireninstanee at the festi\'als after tlie sacri- 
fice at the altar. 

The doors in the parodoi suggest wdiat is at once the simplest, 
and. in my opinion, the actual solution of the main (piestion. 
These doors ju'ovided for the entrance of tlie actors from 
the sides. But, for those who refuse to accept Dr. 1 tdrpfeld’s 
theory of tin- stage, they liave no significance whatever un- 
less they were to be used by the chorus for a like jmrpose. 
Hence there mu't have been corresponding doors in the 
front walls of the two wings. It will be seen that by such 
an arrangement the descent of 3.46 m. was made perfectly 
convenient even for buskined feet. By means of the slojnng 
parodoi about l.-i.j m. of this descent was accomplished. An 
epual amount could have been made by ramps in the wings slop- 
ing in the opposite direction and the balance by ramps or steps in 
the S[iace lietweeu tlie parallel walls. (Ir. on the other hand, the 
whole remaining de.scent of .something over 2 m. could have been 
accomplished by flights of step.-r in the wings or between the 
parallel walls. Further excavation might throw light on this 
question. Meanwhile it can hardly be doubted that in one of the 
two ways suggested provision was made for the descent of the 
ch.oreitf.ne from the dressing-rooms to the parodoi without the 
necessity of their going out of tlie building. On the compar- 
atively rare occasions of their entrance from the central door 
(which, by the way, was utterly impossible in this theatre if the 
proscernum was a stage), the latter half of the descent was ma<le 
between the parallel walls instead of in the purodoi. 

The Eretri oj( Th.eotre and the Sfape Question. So far I have avoided 
as far as possible all controverted points in the interpretation of 
this theatre, which has been called into evidence bv both parties 
to the controversy concerning the elevated stage. I should not 
now go beyond the strict requirements of my report of the recent 
excavations had not the fairness of Mr. Fossum's report been 
called in question by Mr. Gardner (./. H. S. 1892-3, ji. 146). He 
objects that (Mr. Fossum, in his zeal to defend the new theory, 
entirely overlooked the fact tliat the elevated scena, opening 
directly upon the proscenium without a change of level, was a 
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r'trong argument for the une of the proscenium as a stage for 
actors. But Mr. Gardner seems to have entirely overlooked the 
fact that the chorus of f fteen persons had to descend to the lower 
level in any case. The descent of three ad<litional persons in- 
volved no greater difficulty. One might as well bring against 
the old view the objeelion that the actors would have had to 
.ascend from the dressing-rooms, which in most theatres were not 
elevated above the orchestra, to the high prosccniiim. The ele- 
vated scena at Eretria. theretbrc, can give no comfort to either 
party. On the other hand the tunnel in the orchestra gives an 
unanswerable argument for the appearance ot actors in the 
•orchestra. Thir' argument cannot be set aside by showing how 
easy it would have been for actors to appear on top of the pros- 
cenium. nor by referring to the uncertainty as regards the date 
•of its con.struction.’' It was built before the stone proscenium 
and its structure points to a good (.Ireek period.® It may be 
a.ssigned with probability to the period of the reconstruction of 
the theatre. It need not excite surprise that the orchestra should 
still have been tiseil by actors down to (perhaps) the Christian 
era. The only reason for the elevation of the stage in Roman 
times was the nei'cssity of using the inner half of the orchestra 
for seating purposes. This necessity seems never to have arisen 
at Eretria.® Therefore the orchestra remained the most suitable 
place for the performance of both actors and chorus. M’hen the 
Roman stage appeared it was made deeji enough to accommodate 
the chorus as well a> the actors. There is no reasoit to believe 
that the two classes of players were ever separated by a difference 
of level in the Greek theatre any more than in the Roman. 

Returning once more to the tunnel, it must be accepted as evi- 
dence that actors appeared in the orchestra in Eretria at a period 

^ \Vkissmanx. Die scenische Au^uhrung der griecfiischen Dramen deso. Jahr- 
hunderis, p. 11, says- ist einers^its uber die Zeit der Entstebung desselben 

nieht einig. ’’ But, st) fur as I krunv. Dr. Dorpteld alone has expressed an author- 
itative opinion on the subject. 

^ So Dr. Dorpfeld, cf a. .t. a. 1891, p. 277. Fossum s dating of the stone pros- 
cenium in the first century B. c. is of course entirely conjectural. See ibid^ p. 264. 

I judge from the fact alone that a low Roman stage was never erected here. 
This would not prevent the erection of a row of thrones on the level of the orchestra, 
as at Gropes, and, probuhly, at Eretria. See 3Ir. Brow i n ^ report. J. J. A. 1891, 
p. 275. 
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possibly not far removed Iroru tlie au'e of Vitrnvius. at a time Avlien 
a Yitruvian proseenium. whether e>f wood or < 4’ stone, was -tariding. 
Fortunately this Tunnel eanne>t he explained away as haviny been 
used for draiuau'e purpose'^ or for yladiatorial exhibitions. The 
objection has been made,'' ir is true, that it cannot be proveil that 
this tunnel was ever med in connection with draiiiatic perform- 
ance'. Xeither can it be pro\ed tltat this pros<'eninin. the 'ceiia. 
the rlieati'e itself, tvere ever used for di-airiari(.- performance'. I!ur 
tlie pre'Um[itiou in thi' case amounts to a certainty. Tiie burden 
of proof lie.' heavily on him wlni challeuyc' the position taken by 
Mr. Ih'owii'ou ' in the orticial report of rliis disioveiy (.1. .7. .1. 
Ti'?!}. p. dbii tf) 'idle tunnels f.imd at Sie_\oii. .Maynesia. and 
Tralles, coU'idereil 'cparately, miyht with s<.>n)e rea'on have been 
considered doubtful evidence: luu supjiortetl by the 'tructuve at 
Eretria, wliich is in pi-rfect pre.sei'Vation and whose piirpo'e i' 
clear, they should l;ie accepted as tlie 'olutiuii of a prol.ilein for 
who'c answer ardaeoloyist' ami stinlents of the (treek: ilrama had 
lony been waitine-, 

Enu.tKjj 


■ Ournon, ls!>4, j> is : . (' Ukhmk’IIkn. K’. i. U PInl . 

u>\ 1141 . 

^ IJy Dr EarltY in a paju-ran aE^iracl nf w liidi i-s f-mnd in tin- F<>nrfpp/(f/> .\,i. 
mi'll }{' pm'i i>{ f}it Arrh. i>r Atiu’/'hii. p (JSP2-4 i 

'' ^Vpart iVutii th'* y iiiiprobaMt* ifiat tunnul nuiv liavr 

-fT’Vf'd a' thn cavt' in tin.* P/iil'n'tpfm. f c p 27S I’hr nins-t ^ii^niticant 

jiaT'af^c froni the drania^ t’<»r tin* ilhi'-tralion «»t' tin* <4' tin* tunia*! I)\ actoi' !•> traii 
227 (Xai'Ck) "I the Sm/zp/"/', <4’ A'*'chylu-' lir^t ponitacl out hv WackUin, 
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Diiriiii:- tlio winter nf ls!»4, Mr. Elinder— T’etric cxpliired the 
r-ite et' aiieienr ICnptO'. (the iiioilerii town of Kiiftt. some thirt\ 
mile-' north of 'I’hehe-^. on the parallel. 

This wu' at all time' the point troin whieh caravans started on 
their way to the Eed >e;i. ft sr<iod at the head of the two desert 
road' that led. one throiiyh the Traininaiiiar Addict, due east, and 
the other to liereiiiee. to the sontheast, and teas, therefore, the 
centre of cuiiimerce and the point of eriiitact from earliest times 
with .-Araliia and Sontliern A'ia. as well a' \cith the coast of 
Somali. Ea'tern Africa, known to the am-ieiit Egyptians a' the 
Land of Punt — the Ihvine or Holy Laml. 

Although monumental traces of king' r)f the (Aid Em[iire were 
recovered — itotahly those of Khnfn. Pej'i I. and Pepi Xeferkara — 
the earliest 'eiilpturC' 'cnt hy Mr. I’etrie to the department of 
.Vrcha'ology and Pala-iuitology of the ('niversity of Pennsylvania, 
date t’rom the reign of .Alltef A’ Xet'er-Elleperil-Ke. of the -\1 
Piymi'ty. w'lio reigned .-diout 2S7.'> n. c. 

.At Ixoptos K'ingmVnref A' 'ccni' to have relmilr or added to 
the ancient temple, and much of the 'tone work of his edifice wa' 
in the course iif rime iis(‘d, as was eoninioii in Egypt, hy his siie- 
ee.ssors U' huilding material tiir snhseipient im])re'i\’ements or 
additions. 

,At letist forty srulptured limestone 'lahs. mo't of which an- 
small ami thin — such as the five in the eerlleetion now in Phila- 
delphia — were found turneil face down. Iniving been used to form 
the pavement of a later hall (probably of the xii dynasty). The 
thinnC'S of these has led Afr. Petrie to think that the Antef Tem- 
ple was of brick faced with limestone. Some of the slabs are 
incised, others carved in bas-relief and the workmanship is fine. 
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The subjects represented usiuilly treat ot King Antef and of his- 
olierings to Min, God of Ivoptos, to Horos, and to a goddess. 
Those here referred to are carved in relief. One represents tlie 
flying sun-disc Avith " Xeter-Behutcd " on either side. This once 
formed the lintel of a door-Avay. The others respecti\xdy o-ive the 
cartouche, names and titles a-; Avell a.- rlie •• l\a ■' name of the 
nronarch. 

An interest especially attaL-hes to the-e IvoptO' slabs, as Avith 
the exception of a feAV small fragments in the (tliizeh Museum.. 
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they are the only temple '\vall-scnlptures, other than those of 
funeral shrines, yet known of the period anterior to the xviii 
dynasty.' 

Among the larger and mo>t imi)ortant objects in the collection 
is a sandstone statue of the Ptolemaic period, found in the back of 
the temple tt/neiios (Fig. 30). The feet are nlis.■^ing and the head was 
broken off at the neck, ljut fits exactly on the body. It is most 
un-Egyptian in its artistic treatment. Had it been found in the 
IMediterranean region and had the head been lost, it must nn- 
donbtedly have been ascribeil to the Archaic period of Cypriote 
art, when Asiatic intlnencc was most strongly felt. The -tiff, 
conventional attitude, the long, clinging fringed garment showing 
the slightest possible suggestion of drapery, the position of the 
arms, undetached from the body, are almost puzzling Avheii con- 
sidered in connection with the prettily formed head. Thi' is 
encircled by a wreath of roscttes or daisies, beneath which ap- 
]iears a fine fringe of curled hair, fdling over the forehead. 
Although circlets decorated with rosettes were worn by Egyp- 
tian women in the earliest times — as may be seen for instance on 
the well-known statue of Aefert found at IMedum. as well as on 
the mummies of the princesses of the xii dynasty, whose unopened 
toml'is were discovered by M. de Morgan at Dashour in 1894 — at 
no time was the hair thus treated by the Egyptian artists : and we 
are again led to remember the Cypriote statues of the fifth cen- 
tury. in which the influence of Greece is plainly betrayed. Here 
as in some of those statues - the outer corner of the eyes i' slightly 
oblifpie — no doubt with a view to giving the face a [ileasant e.\- 
jiression and to bringing the eyes info syinmeti-y with the mouth. 
Hut the whole treatment of the hair, and the graceful rounded 
lines of the riiarining face of our spei-imen, remind us that the 
artist not only belonged to a school of art intlueneed by Greece, 
but to a period of higher artistic development. liead gi\ eu by 
Hr. Hichter in Ki/prus, the Blbh' imd Ifunur it. pi. eexv. wears a 
very similar wreath. The fringe of hair. howe\'er, is curled in 
stiff locks instead of a curly fringe. He ascribes it to the v een- 
tury. 

Mr. Petrie's Cutaloi/ue of a Collection f/'oi/i the Ttmjtle of Kopto^. n'Jiibiteil 
in the pAlwards Library — Vniversity Coll., London. iS'j4. 

- Perrot et Chipiez, Hist, del' Art. III. p *337, tig. 303. 
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The individual who.'e .'tatiie i:< now here. w;h jirohahly of 
Egyptian blood: at leii't the ea■^t of features with it,' full lips, 
lartre eye', and smooth eontuurs is <>f the type de'ignati'd by Mr. 
Petrie, in hi' valuable eolleerioii of Ethni<- ry[ie'. as high easte 
Egvjitiaii or Tbinite — the term being U'ed as derived from Punt, 
the nariie given by t!ie Egyptian' to the land and district of the Ped 
Sea t\ henee the I'oeiii or I’lioeniciaii' and i-ognate peojiles traced 
their < uigin. The 'peeimen i' iutere'ting. 1 )ating from a time when 
ITelleiiie art had reaeljcd its fnllv't develo^imeut. but timud in a 
remote locality wliere Hellenic influence mii't ba^■e been weak- 
ened by other influence', it givi.' im one more warniiiit not to lie 
too ready to ascribe to tlie .\rcliai<- period work' of uncertain 
proveuauee. otfei'ing Archaic feature'. 1 >id wi- imt know its pre- 
ei'C hi'turieal horizon, tvo 'houhl. I think, lie tenpued to a'Cribe 
thi' 'tatue to Pyprus and to a coii'idcrably earlier period than 
that ti'i 'whii'li We know if to belmii;'. 



Fig 40 — 1Ikai> oi C.\.ua< ai.la. 


Anotlit'r iiiterertiii:^ in the soriors from Tvopto^ \> u mlossal 

head of the Poman Emperor < 'araealla ('a. n. dll i wearinn’ the roval 
asp of the Egyiitian kings (Eig. 4(i|. Ft was found at tlie foot of a 
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flight of steps leading to the temple. It is most repulsive in its 
expression and is evidently a good portrait. On seeing the rough, 
brutal face, the scowling eyes, the deep furrows between the 
brows, no one will feel inclined to doubt the truth of the accounts 
handed do^vn by history, with regard to the cruelty of the despot. 
The head is of syenite, it weighs about 300 lbs. : and faint traces 
of red paint still remain. As far as I know, no other portrait 
head of Oaracalla has been found in Egypt and the specimen is 
uiuque also as regards material. 

The collection moreover includes some fragments from the 
temple of Anien-em-hat I, xir dynasty, and a set of foundation 
deposits of Thothmes III — pottery, bronze implements, etc. ; many 
fragments and minor objects of more or less interest, and a num- 
ber of flint implements found at various dejiths in the town. 

.AiRA Y. SXEVEX.sOX. 

Itep't of Archteology ainl Paheontology, 

Universitv of Penns vlvania. 



UXIYERSITY OF FFXXSYLVAXLV FX('AYATIOXS 
AT XIITFR. 


[I. THE XIPPFR ARCH. 
[Plate XX.] 


In an article on the temple of Bel at X'ippur. published in 
this Journal, Yol. x, Xo. 1, I mentioned the discovery by Mr. 
Haynes of a ‘‘ Roman " arch. This gave rise to an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, as though he had meant to astalbe the arch to 
the Roman period. In point of fact, Mr. Haynes claimed from 
the outset that he had discovered a true arch far antedating any 
hitherto discovered. At the time vhen my article was written I 
was unable to give any details regarding this arch, but since then 
the Committee has received fi'om Mr. Hayiies blue i)rints of the 
arch and its surroundings, which prove it to he a true key-stone 
arch, pointed, and older than the time of Sargon of Agane 
(3800 R. 0.). The accompanying drawings, made from these 
blue prints l)y Mr. James T. Bye, will demonstrate, I think, the 
r'ompletc accui-acy of Mr. Haynes" claim that he has discovered a 
true arch, older by many hnialred years than any hitherto known. 

It will he interesting to give the history of the discoverv in his 
own word'. Under date of Oct. 13th, 1804. he wu'ote as follows : 
•‘Underneath the r^pot where the greatc't number of these terra- 
cotta water-vents were found [an illnstr.Uion of these water-vents 
wuis given in the afore-mcntioiied number of the .Joi knal, Fm. 21] 
we have to-day come upon a drain extending under the walls of 
the afore-^ai<l building. The drain appears to be older than the 
building above, and to have fallen into di'Use before the building 
was placed above it." 

A week later, Oct. 20th, he write.s: ‘‘The drain re 2 )orted in 
my last letter to have been found under the very ancient building 
3:)2 
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or edifice under the eastern corner of the zigirnrat has been loi- 
lowed out, and at its outer or discharging orifice we liave just found 
a section of an arch that may have originally covmred tlie whole 
drain. This is a perfectly formed elliptical arch of one foot and 
eight inches span, and one foot one incli ri-c. with a total heighr 
of two feet four indies from the liottom to the top of the arch." 
And a month later, Xov. :14th, he writes that “ the drain passc' 
under the entire breadtli of the edifice." 



Fiir. 41. — View of Ain'ti from the [.v~ide . 

Fig. 41 gives a view of the arcli above descrilied from the in- 
side, before its front was opened. Two drain tiles are dimlv seen 
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in the bottom of the areli." Fin. 42 give- ■■ a more distant vinw ” 
of the .same arch. 1’latk xx --shows the (lutward side of the arch. 
The arch here is forced out of shape. It would seem to have 
been done fi'om the une([ual pressure ot the settling imi" above 
it, wlieii it was drenehed, perhajis with pereolating rain water, 
from above. Sin<-e the arch is laid in ela\ mortar the bricks 
would readily yield to unei|nal pressure, e-pceially a> tlic'e bricks 



Fig. 42 — A moke di.'Taxt view of Arch 


are convex on one side, while they are flat on the other side. 
You will observe one of the tile> iltrokeii) in the bottom of the 
drain and a smaller tile in the top of the areh. I do not profess 
to know the meaning of these tiles. It is. of course, possible that 
the water-\ cuts hicli. as stated above, were found very near 
this arch and drain] served some purpose in connection with the 
tile in the top of the areh. The size of the tile admits of such 
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possible use." Mr. Ilaynes then calls attention ti> the proximity 
of the drain and arch to the altar, and .siin'yests the possibility 
that the di-ain carried away the waste from the altar, while the 
small U[i[)er tile, to which was [irobably attacheil a water-vent, 
brought water for drinking and other purposes. 

The remaining illustrations (Plus. 4-'>, 44. 4.'). 4d i show the po- 
sition of this arch in relation to the surrounding and -ipierincum- 
bent structures. Pin. 48 •• gave' a front [southeast] \-iew of the 
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ziggurat. It was taken from an opening in the great enclosing wall 
of the temple area in front of or .southeast of the ziggiirat itself. 
In the middle of the picture is the causeway, which may have 
been an aiiproach to the higher stages of the ziggurat. It is 
composed of two parallel walls built of the burned bricks of Ur- 
<Iur, many of which are stain[ied with the well-known eight-line 
inscription. The space between the two walls is tilled with a 
regularlv laid and solid mass ot crude bricks, whose average 
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>liineiisioii.s are 9 by 6 by 3 iiiche?. Tlie>e bricks are of the same 
tnould, and in color and texture are identical with tlie crude 
bricks com[)osinu' the jj-reater part ot the huge inas> of tlie zig- 
anrat built by the mighty builder L'r-(tiir. The ste})ped appear- 
ance of tlie two walls of the causeway is the result ot cutting 
■lowii the walls to make a level foundation for the facade or crust 
of the later cruciform coiistructiou [built against and upon the 
ziggurat]. As this construction was built u[i solid, the outer part 
or crust cannot he spoken of as a wall. It was under this crust, 
corresponding to the wall of a building, that the parallel walls of 
the causeway were cut down to provide against the ponderous 
'ettling of the mass above it. 'fhe tunnel under the entire length 
'.d the causeway proves the structure, as it now stands, to be 
homogeneous, and therefore the work of a single builder, who i< 
the great builder of the ziggurat, which is now fre'hly exposed to 
view. 

•’ The original laces ot the second and third stages of the zig- 
gurat are rcspe-aivcly >hown at D. D and E. E. 1> and Care 
central [irojcctioiis ot the same stages. Xo such jirojections are 
'o be toiiiid on aii\ other si<le ot the ziggurat. Tin* design of 
*hese prpjecti<jns over the cau'eway is not evident." .... ••'What- 
ever the pui'iiO'e ot this earliest causeway may have been, it seems 
TO have suggested to the later generations the form that was 
a.dopted in the cruciform construction. At a higher level, and 
fieloiiging to a later [leriod than the causeway, were built from 
he middle ot the tour -ides ot tlie ziggvirat. at right angles to its 
faces, four arms twenty feet wide and probably upwards of .sixty 
ic-et in length, d’hese arm-- were built of crude bricks, measur- 
nig 14 ,■ 14 6 iiii-hes. 

•‘ Tbe cruciform construction of later times was a broadening 
•:>t these arms on essentially the same foundations, thus making 
an immense elevated platform. It may readily be supposed that 
a smaller ziggurat . . . ruse from the centre of this great cruci- 
lorm structure a^ a platform. . . . Tlii> account.-^ for the large and 
high coiu' of laude bricks still rising far above the cruciform con- 
struction. A hatever value one may as.>lgn to these suggestions, 
it i.s clear that the earlier causeway suggested the iutmauediate 
jurojcction^ on the four .-ide.-. of the ziggurat, and an enlargement 
of these produced the great cruciform construction." 
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In further elucidation of this illustration I may say that the 
shrine-like brick structure on the upper northeastern side of the 
ziggurat is not part of the ancient Ihibylonian temple, but a guard 
house erected by Mr. Haynes for his own protection at the exca- 
vations. The wall marked A is the face of the Invest stag-e ot 
the ziggurat of Tr-Gur. On this side, and this side only, the 
lowest stage of the original was of burned brick, the remainder 
of the ziggurat l)eing of crude brick, as stated in my recent 
article in the Jovrxal. To the left of the causeway represented 
in this Fk;. 43 was found a door-socket of traehytic rock with an 
inscription of rr-Gur. The suggestion is that this door-socket' 
originally stood on the causeway and was thrown down at the 
time when the later construction, descilbed by iMr. Haynes, was 
built upon this causeway. In that case the causeway, as the ap- 
]iroach to the ziggurat, was guarded by a gate. The form of the 
projections B and C. on the second and third stages, directly 
above the causeway, suggests some means of ascent to the sum- 
mit. as by .ste[is, at this point. The later reconstructions have, 
however, so moditied the ziggurat at this jioint as to compel ns to 
resort to conjecture. 

The cruciform structure which the ziggurat later assumed, 
whatever its origin, reminds one forcibly of the square cross, which 
I have found in Babylonia as early as the time of Gamil-Sin of 
Hr 1^2400 B. and which symbolized the sun. This cross rep- 
resents the two diameters of a circle, and may be used either with 
or without the circle about it. 

Fiii. 44 “ gives a good general view of the eastern corner of the 
ziggurat and the adjacent excavations.’" The wall of small baked 
bricks, broken into at the corner, is A of Fiu. 43, the facing wall 
of the lowest stage of the ziggurat of Fr-Gur on the southeastern 
side. The brick wall visible on the northeastern side is of a later 
date, as exjilained in my late article in the Jovrxal. ‘‘ The 
solid mass underlying the ziggurat of Hr-Gur, and included be- 
tween the lines A-B, C-I), is a section of the platform of crude 
bricks (^9 > b X 3), eight feet in thickness, whidi the tirst and the 

^ A 'iiiiilar ddor-socket, fouiiti fifty (jr siAty years ago on or near the surface of 
the temple mound, is in the posj>t>sioii of a neighboiing chief I saw an impression 
of this stone in 1S90, but was unable to purchase the original. 
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greatest of the monumental kings [Ur-Gur] made, not only to 
serve as the foundation of his splendid ziggurat, but also to form 
the pavement of the entire temple enclosure, defined hy the inner 
line of towers, of which the two bastions in front of the ziggurat 



t IG. 44 — Eastkkn Coknkk ov the Zii:gurat 


far to the right as 1), is the very ancient edifice descending eleven 
feet fn.ni the line C-D. There can be little doubt that iHjelongs 
to the time of, and is the work of some king of, the Sargon 
dynasty, or of an earlier king than even the very ancient Sargo'^n.” 

In the line C-I) [under the letter D] is seen a fragment of 
a pavement. The bricks of this pavement are the bricks of Sar- 
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goii and of bis son Xaram-Sin. They are 15i X 15d X 3 inches 
in measurement." 

Under date of Xov. 24th. 1894, iSfr. Haynes gives the follow- 
ing account of this pavement: •■Underneath the crude brick 
platform cm which the ziggurat was founded was a bit of pave- 
ment, consisting of two courses of burned bricks. The lower 
course of the pavement contained several stamped bricks of 
Naram-Sin. and at least three or four of Sargon'.-< stamped bricks. 
The pavement contained Ijricks and half bricks of Sargoii and hi-; 
son, and may have been laid by the latter, or by some successor 
of him." 

That is to say. the bricks are evideidly not old ones c(dlected 
from other buildings or pavements by later kings and relaid at 
this point, but are found in their position as originally laid by 
Xarain-8in. It should lie noted that we always find Xaram-Sin 
in close association with his fatlicr. so close, indeed, that we 
might almost suppose that be was associated with him ujion the 
throne: which association, if it e.xisted, would well e^]llaiu the 
use by Xaram-Sin of new In’icks of his father along with his own. 

In confirmation of this date for this pavement are the adilitional 
facts that Mr. Haynes found at the eastern corner of tlie tincieiit 
buildiitg, immediately below the platform of Ur-(lur, a brick- 
stamp Ilf Sargon. and that while be found various objects with in- 
scriptions of Sargon and Xarani-Sin above this pavement he 
found nothing of either of these kings below it. My own dis- 
coveries of the remains of Sargon in so far confirm this view of 
the age of this pavement, that I foutid remains of Sargon and 
Alu-Sharshid immediately beneath the rr-fiur remains. It must 
be added, however, that I also found at some distance :iway remains 
of Sargon at a depth of 71 feet below tins. So, ako, in e.xcavat- 
ing the city wall to the northwest of the temple [xi in the general 
map of the mounds published in the dot kn.\i,. Pi., v] Mr. Haynes 
found i-rude bricks, 20 X 20 X 34 inches, inscribed on the under 
surface with the name and titles of Xaram-Sin, immediately be- 
neath the familiar 9 X 0 X 3 bricks of Ur-Hur. 

But if this platform of two courses of baked brick were built by 
Xaram-Sin, it is then clear that the ancient edifice, the founda- 
tions of which are eleven feet below this platform, the altar, the 
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top of whicli is three feet below the platform, and above all the 
arched drain, the bottom of which is tifteen feet below the level 
of the platform, are older than the time of Xaram-Sin. Mr. 
Haynes has heeii too modest to believe that he has made dis- 
coveries so much earlier than any heretofore made, or almost 
dreamed of, and in my article in the Journal i') I followed 
too imjilicitly the example of his modesty. "With the facts fur- 
nished by his latest letters and the accompanying photographs it 
is now clear that his later discoveries beneath the ziggurat are 
even much earlier than we had at lir.-'t supposed. 

In my article on the Temple, I. following Mr. Haynes, ascribed 
the building beneath the eastern corner of the ziggurat to Xaram- 
Sin. It is clearly older, the pavement of the last-named king be- 
ing hush with the summit of the remains of that building. The 
pavement, however, dues not overlie this building, u})on which, 
without anything intervening, rests the eight-foot thick platform 
of Ur-Gur, the foundation of his ziggurat. It was this lack of 
continuity of the ]iavenient of Xaram-Sin, with the immediate 
sLiperimpO'ition of the work of Ur-Gnr ujion the tower, just as 
the work of Tr-Gur is superimposed upon that of Xaram-Sin in 
the e.xternal city wall, ti.)gether with a partial resemblance in size 
and texture between the Xaram-Sin bricks of the city wall and 
the bricks of the ancient tower, which caused the mistake. 

1 nder date of 0<.‘t. l.o. 1894, Mr. Haynes thus describes the 
ancient building beneath the ea>tern corner of the ziggurat: - A 
small and separate building . . . having an eipial length and 
breadth of 23 feet, with a syniinetrical and double re-entrant 
angle at its northern corner. It is built up solidly like a tower, 
and its exterior surface shows no trace of a door or opening of 
any kind. Its splendid walls, eleven feet high, w'ere built of 
large crude bricks, each nieasuring one foot six and a half inches 
in length and breadth, and varying in thickness from 31 to 4 
inches. [The Xaram-Sin bricks in the outer city wall measured 
20 ■ 20 3T] The bricks were made of tenacious clay, thor- 

oughly mixed with finely cut straw and well kneaded. The bat- 
ter of its wall averages inches to the toot." 

I Hi. 4.) will give some idea of the relation to each other of 
this ancient tower (beneath which, it must be remembered, lies 
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the arched drain), the Ur-Gur ziggiirat, the altar, and the archaic 
i-nrb of brick described in the JoraxAL. The photograph fi’om 
which the sketch was made was taken “ from an ekwated position 
nearly east of the corner." ....-• A is the first stage of Ur-Gur's 
ziggurat. B is a pavement, about ten feet wide, on which Avas 
laid the ^loping bed of bitumen to protect the foundations of the 
ziggurat from falling rain. The tunnels under this pavement 
discovered the lower arcliaic edifice that is still Avithout a name. 
The curb of primitiA’c bricks, seven courses high, supposed to 



Fig, t-'i. — View of Ali.vk .anp t'vKii. 


bound the sacred enclosure around the altar, cuts off the vicAV of 
the ftAver part of the tunnels. A AA'all of unexcavated earth is 
left underneath the curb te sujiport it in place. C is the early 
altar lying under the eight-foot pavement of Ur-tJur, as did also 
the curb. Avliidi is still lower than the altar." 

Tlie top of the altar, as already stated. Avas fewt below the 
bottom of rr-Gur's platform. It Avas made of earth Avith a rim 
of bitumen around the edge on top. Its surface dimensions Avere 
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13 feet by 8. It was well covereil with aslie.', -ome of which 
pivivecl ti) be bone ashes, and a bin or receptacle, also of nnbunied 
clay, to the left (southwest) ot the altar wa.' half full of ashes. To 
the right of the tower i' set-n a part of the pavenient of Xaram-Sin. 

1 in. In will suppleiiieiit Fin. 4 -> in explaining the relatice po- 
sition ut the strata at the eastern corner ot the ziii’o'urat. and 
especially of the arched drain. It is a view from the top of the 



Fig. ti;, — Exi .vvAin.N> r .x.m, .uwvk ihk .\kch. 


altar looking ■■ down into the <leep trench." •• ( ; i^ the curb. The 
early arch is directly nmh r the cmh. and being in dee], shadow 
IS saircely discernible. The amh covers the mouth of an o[.en 
dram seen at I I. .\t I) is pjt ,,f j.avenient higher than the 

pavement .-onsists entirely ot the burned bricks 

ot Sargon and Xaram-Sin. I tirectly upo„ this pavement is placeil 
the great crude brick j.latform, eight feet thick, of Ur-Gur. Be- 
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low this pavement at I) no bricks of Sargon or of liis son Xaram- 
Sin have been found. It should he noticed that this pavement 
.... is on tlie level (jf the top of the lower archaic editice. underly- 
ing rr-dur's plathu-m ; that it is three feet higher than the ancient 
altar, and that it is eleven feet above the foundation of the lower 
edifice, and fifteen feet above the bottom of the early drain and 
arch.” 

And now before summing up conclusions with reference to 
the arch and its date, it may be interesting to call attention to 
some of the objects found at or below the Xaram-.fin level, but 
above the level of the arch, near tbe am-ieut t(.)wer. In a layer 
of light gray ashes, sonie fair inches in det>th, on the northeastern 
side of this building, and neaidy on a level with the top of its 
walls, and underneath the I'r-Gur platlbrm of crude bricks was 
found a fragment of an unbake<l tablet.” also several lumps of 
kneaded clay, and among tliem an imperfect tablet iirejiared on 
one side only fu’ an inscription.” 

Besiiles the interest which this discovery has as showing the 
use of clay tablets at so early a date, it aho c.xhibirs the manutac- 
ture of tablets within the temple ]irccincts. and i it close proximity 
to. if m.it in connection with, the central slirine. It will be re- 
membered that a potteiy furnace containing a iiewly-baked tablet 
of a similar early date was fuind in front of the ziggurat to the 
southeast. More recently Mr. Haynes has discovered ;i deposit 
of unbaked tablets, apjiarently of the Oossacau perioil. in a roont 
close to the western corner of the ziggurat. 1 found a number of 
beautiful baked clay tablets, unlike anything ehe which 1 have 
ever seen, puite (.-lose to the ziggurat to the southeast, but above 
the f'r-Gur level. All of which suggests to my mind a connec- 
tion between the Temple, and particularly the ziggurat, and the 
manufacture of the tablets, especially iu the earliest pieriod. when 
we may suppose that 'writing was more rare, and hence more 
sacred. It is noticeable that almost every inscribed stone found 
at Xippur has been found in tbe Temple, and the very few frag- 
ments found elsetvhere were manifestly not in their original 
position. 

Several fragments of lime mortar have also been found in the 
debris near the walls of the above-mentioned building, and at a 
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depth of several feet below rr-C4ur's platform. '■ The discovery 
of lime mortar would appear from this note ot Mr. Hayner- to 
have antedated Xaram-Siji. d'he earliest use of bitumen for 
nurrtar which I remember to have ob.^erved at Nippur postdates 
this use of lime mortar, occurring in constrnctiou.s ot the time of 
Mr-Gur. As stated above, the brick" of the drain and arch were 
laid ill mud. (’oiisidering the effect of running water on such 
mortar, one is almost inclined to argue tliat neither lime nor 
bitumen were known in Babylonia at the time of the construction 
of the arch. 

At the lieginning of Octol>cr, iShf, Mr. Haynes wrote: " On 
the southeastern side of this ancient e<litice. nine feet below the 
bottom of rr-(4ur's platform, two terracotta water vent" were 
found." Toward the close of November lie writes: ■•On the 
.southeastern side of the above-nieutioned building [the archaic 
tower], and on a level with its foundations, have been discovered 
ten basketfuls of the archaic water vents." ....•• All of these 
have been found t\'ithin ten feet from the above-mentioned build- 
ing .... and on the sides nearest to the altar." 

Attention has already been called to the po-sible relation of 
the archaic drain to the altar, and of the water vciits to both. It 
is worthy of note that the necessity of holding and coiiTrollitig 
water was one of the fertile causes in the early developanent of 
the art of baking and shaping clay in Babylonia. Among the 
apjuireiitly most ancient •• tiud" " ma<le by Mr. Haynes at Nijipur 
WU" a tcrra<-otta fountain found in the bed of the Nil canal, 
which (livideil the city of Nipjmr into two parts. I'lider date of 
August 13th, Tsp3. he writes: “By means of a trmich 87 feet 
long, with an u\erage depth of 21 feet, we have at length found 
the ancient bed, and northeastern, or left bank of the Shatt-en- 
Nil at the iiari'owest point of the main canal, opposite to the hill 
mai’ked IV on the general map of Xi[ipur [\iz., 1’i.atk jv accom- 
panying my late article in the .fontXAr.]. At the dei)th of 20.i 
feet below the surface, in the middle of the stream, and at the 
point where the accumulations above it were least, the bed of the 
canal was found." 

•‘In the debris a<-euniulated above the bed of the stream, and 
seventeen teet below the surface, we found three fragments of an 
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ancient terracotta fonnclation of unique design, with interesting 
figures in high relief. One fragment, seven by ten inches, repre- 
sents a priest clad in richly embroidered robes, and standing on 
the backs oi two winged camels, I think possibly 

winged horses. Jets of water poured through the upturned 
heads of the animals. From the curvature of the fragments I 
judged the fountain to have been more than two feet in diameter, 
and there mu>t have issued from it at least sixteen jets of water. 
To me these fragments are interesting from two points of view — 
first, as proving the existence of fountains at Xippnr; second, as 
an example of somewhat archaic art, in whicli the perspective is 
bad and the species of the animals not easily distinguished, while 
the decorations and robes of the headless priest reveal the artist 
in a work of true merit." 

This fountain, together with the water-vents of terracotta and 
the arched drain with especially constructed tiles certainly show 
the importance of water works in the early art and architecture 
ofXippur. Mr. Haynes ventures the suggestion that the first use 
of baked bricks was due to the necessity of constructing drains 
and waterways capable of resisting the action of water. However 
this may be. the earliest arch yet found in Babylonia, or. indeed, 
anywhere, like the earliest arch found in Borne, the arch of the 
Cloaca under the Circus Maximum, was the arch of a drain or 
water-way. 

As has been already [>ointed our, this andi antedates by a 
Considerable period the time of Xaram-Sin i:. c. i. -inee it 

lies beneath structures which Were them^r'lvcs older than hi^ era. 
It cannot apparently bo aseribe<l to a }>eriod later than 5000 li. c,, 
if the date of r’)75(i li. c. for Xaram-Siu be correct. A more [U\'- 
cise date 1 do not as yet venture to [iro|H)s<', as the strata below 
the Cr-Gur platform has not yet been explored over a Mitliciently 
large area. Below the bottom of this arch also there are from 
twelve to fifteen feet of debris which are jiractieally unexplore<l. 

As will be evident from the above de><'ription-^ of the arch and 
the position in which it was found Mr. Haynes has discovered a 
true arch of an almost incredible antiquity. After this article was 
already in type a letter from him under date of April 27th. 18b.3, 
announced the discovery of another arch, this time of crude 
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brick, in bill x. u part of the city separated Ifom the temple 
by the Xil canal. He describes this arch as ‘-pointed," by 
which I understand that he means sharp pointed, like the 
Gothic, and not blunt, or round pointed like the one described 
above. Mr. Haynes conjectured that this latter vault or arch 
might be older than 2000 b. c.. and from the objects which he 
reports as found with it and about it his conjecTure is euntirmed, 
since these objects date from about 2')00 b. c. We have. then, 
two arches from Xippur, one from about .iOlHl b. c,, and the 
other from about 2.')00 b. c. Tlie construction of the former of 
these arches sliows ns rliat at that very early period the principle 
of the arch was already thoroughly understood in Babylonia and 
that the arch already had a story behiml it. To the best of my 
knowledge no other examples of the true areh have been found 
in Babylonia earlier than the I’arthian or Sas-^auiaii period. This 
is due partly to the fact that so little excavating has been done 
among the ruins of that region, and partly to the fact that the 
upper portion of consti'uctions of all sorts is the part which has 
almost always fallen completely into ruins. In Assyria, howe\'er, 
Layard found a vaulted room and more than one arch in the ruins 
of Ximrotid. lie rep)Orts these as true arches and says of one of 
them in his ^Smeceh o.nd its He/naiiis. Chap. .\i ; ‘-The arch was 
constructed upon the well-known princi}ilc of vaulted roofs — 
the bri<-ks being placed sideways, one agaiiiA the other, and hav- 
ing- been ]irobably sustained by a framc-wurk until the vault was 
completed. At Khorsaliad, Bhu-c discovered several arched 
ilrain>, pointed, elliptical and round, but in these the bricks or 
stones were laid at an angle, each course having a sipiport in the 
course before it, so that no frame was repnired in the construc- 
tion, a method of building arches employed to this dav in the 
Turkish empire. 

In Bgypt it is possible to trace somewhat more fullv the devel- 
0 [iment ot the arch, but there also great lacunae are vet to be 
tilled. The principle of the arch, support by thrust, seems to be 
lecognized in the pyramid of Oheo[is, w'lK-re the roof of one of 
the chambers, having an enormous weight to uphold, is formed 
by two stones resting against one another at an angle. The third 
pyramid, of the fourth <lyna3ty, advances a step further. In this 
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the roof of one qf the tomb chambers is formed of blocks of 
granite resting against one another at an angle, as in the pyramid 
of Cheops, but it is nnlike the latter in that these blocks are 
hollowed out on the under side, thus giving an effect something 
like the English Gothic. A tomb at Abydos, of the sixth dynas- 
ty, described by Mariette, presents ns with a keystone arch of 
ellijitieal sluqie in which the key and the two ba'cs are of stone, 
while the intervening portions are of unbaked bricks, leaving large 
interstices to be filled in with mud and small stones. Two very 
ancient tombs at Sakkarali, the precise date of which is uncertain, 
exhibit the arcli completely developed (Maspei^t, Jlissi'o/i orcJu'o- 
loi/'ipie T'raiir(o'sv on Cniix. I. lOb ), and by the time of the thirteenth 
dynasty elliptical and round arches bec-cune (|uitc common in tombs. 

"While it is prolaible that in this as in other matters the civil- 
izations of Egypt and Babylonia were parallel and not dependent, 
so far as our present information g\)es. the arch was known in 
the latter country earlier than in the former, the Xippur arch, 
discovered Ipv Mr. Haynes, antedating the earliest true arch yet 
found in Egypt by more than a thousand years. 

The earliest arch yet discovered outside of those countries, 
namely the Cloaca under the Circus Maximus at Eome. is nearly 
contemporary with the arches found by Layard at Ximroud. and 
more than four thousand years later than the earliest arch dis- 
covered by Haynes at Xippur. 

In conclusion, although it has no bearing upon the subject of 
this arch, or its date. I will take this opportunity to correct what 
now ajqaau'S to be an erroneous .statement in my article in the 
.loraxAL on the Temple of Bel, on the ba^is of fresh inforination 
from the field. As I statcil then, we are not yet in a condition 
to reach final results in many points, and, as all know, theories 
are apt to br‘ overturned by new facts, <.‘ven when wo think we 
have them well established. I suggested that the two towers on 
the inner wall of the temple enclosure were pillars of the same 
nature as Jachin and Boa/, in the Jewish temple, conventionalized 
phallic symbols. IMr. Haynes ai>pears at length to have estab- 
lished the fact that they were bastions on a line of fortification 
enclosing the temple court, erected by Hr-Gur, and rebuilt or 
built upon by others at a later date. His final proof, which 
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seems convincing as to the intention of the towers, at their last 
reconstruction at least, is the discovery of a parapet, something 
which strangely enough I failed to lind. It was the fact of the 
cone-like shape of these towers, precisely like gigantic phalli of a 
type very common at Xippur, in conjunction with their position, 
which reminded me of that of the solid cone-shaped sti'uctures 
found by Bent in Mashonaland, and the use of the two columns 
in Syrian, Phoenician and South African temples, as well as at 
•Terusaleni, which led me in reconstructing the temple to form 
such a theory regarding them. 

It ought to be added that small jiliallic symbols are very com- 
mon in the Temple at Xippur. Some of tlic.-e represent the 
male organ in the most conpiletely naturalistic fashion, and from 
these to the inscribed nail-shaped objects, found in .-'Uch large 
numbers at Tello. we have been able to form a complete and un- 
mistakable Series. These phalli were for the mo.-t jiart scattered 
promiscuously through the debris at all levels from the surface 
downward, (')nce only we found them in unmistakable connec- 
tion with a wall, thrust into the bitumen mortar between the 
bricks, or lying at the bottom i.)f the wall in a position which 
suggested that they had once been thrust into it. It will be re- 
membered that at AVarka Loftus found a wall constructed 
entirely of these cones, arranged in patterns. I do not remember 
any report from .M. de Sarzec with reference to the use made of 
these cones at Tello, but in examining his excavations I >aw a 
wall from which his workmen said that he had obtained a very 
large nnnibor of nail-headed, inscribed cones, w here the cones 
w'ere built into the wall without pattern or order in the birumen 
between the bricks. Tlierc were certainly hundreds of these 
cones in the wmll at the time that 1 >aw it. AVhat was the mean- 
ing ot this use ot the cones I do not known Imt that tlie cones w'ere 
conventionalized firms of the phallu> was clearlv C'tablished bv 
the series collected at Xippur. In view of the ubiquity of iihallus 
.symbols in Babylonian ruins, ami their varying sources, I trust 
that I may be pardoned for jay mistake in regard to the <-one-like 
towers or bastions. .tonx P. Peteks. 

St. Michael’s Church, 

Xew' York, June 1-5, 18'J-5. 
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EGYPT. 

THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT AND A NEW EGYPTIAN RACE.- 
The ivork of this new enter|.irise. ivliich is still on a humble scale, has 
resulted this season in filling the greatest blank in Egyptian history 
and doing so in the most unexpected manner. To ivrite of a new 
race in Egypt, and of towns ami cemeteries in the heart of the coun- 
try filled tvith objects entirely non-Egyptian might have seemed 
absurd six months ago; yet tliat is the present result. !Mr. Quibell's 
M'ork for the Re.search Account has so closely interwoven in subject 
M'ith my own work in the same district that most of the results are 
common to both parties: but in the c'Sential matter of dating, all the 
honors have fallen to him. and but ii>r the Research work tve should 
still be groiiing in the dark as tn the age of this new people. I will 
now briefly summarize the joint results. 

A new lau'e has been found, which had not any object or nianufac- 
ture like the Egyptians; their pottery, their statuettes, their beads, 
their mode of burial are all unlike any other in Egypt : and not a 
single usual Eayfitian scarab, or liieroglyph, or carvinu, or amulet, or 
bead, or vase has been found in the whole ot the remain'^ in niiestion. 
That wc are dealing with something entirely dill'erent from any age of 
Egyptian civilization yet known, is therefore certain. That this 
was not a merely local variety is also certain, as thc'C strange remains 
are found over more than a hundred miles of country, from Abydos 
to Gebelen ; our orvn work tvas near the middle of this district, be- 
tween Balias and Xegada. In this area, and indeed side by side with 
these strange remains, are Egyptian towns and tombs with pottery. 

369 
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beadri and scarabs of the IV, xii, xviii and xix dynasties, exactly like 
those found similarly dated in Xorthern Egypt. The strata of 
Egyptian civilization were therefore uiiil'orin over the whole country, 
so far as we are concerned. No local difference^ can account for the 
novelties. The age of the new race is fixed by the juxtaposition of 
their burials with those of the iv and the xii dynasties, and of their 
towns with burials of the xii and xviii dynasties. These evidences 
prove that they belong to the age between the iv ami xii dynasties, 
and the known hi.'tory further limits the date between the vii and i.x 
dynasties, or about SofMf r.. c. 

The race WU' vein- tall and powerful, with strong features : a hooked 
nose, long-pointed lieard. ami brown wavy hair are s)K)wn by their 
carvings and ln)dily remains. There was no trace of the negro type 
a|)parent, and in general they seem closely akin tii the allied races of 
the Lifiyans and Amoritt'S. Their burials are always with the bodv 
contracted, and not mummified, lying with head to south and lace to 
west, just the reverse of the contracted bodies at Medtim. Although 
most of the graves have been disturlied, yet sutlicient examijles remain 
untouched among the d.fUMi graves opened by us to show that the 
bcjdies Were generally mutilated before luirial. One large and im- 
portant tomfi sliowed four skulls placed between stone vases on the 
tloor. a Separate heap) ot loose bone' ot several l)odies together, and 
around the sides human hones broken open at the ends and scooped 
out. Siuch treatment certainly points to ceremonial anthropophagy. 
Other graves are tDund with all the bones sej^arated and sorti'd in 
classes. The type of the graves is like that of tlmsi' in the circle at 
Mykenai ; npen sijiiare 2)its. rooted over with l>eams of wood. They 
arc always by pvetcrcncc in dmals of watercourses; shnwiim that the 
race came from a rocky country, where excavation eould not be made 
excei)t in alluvium. The great development ot the legs points to their 
having come trum hills, ami not from a coast or valley. Tim fre- 
quency of forkeil lumtinu lances .shows their habit ot chasing the 
gazelle. 

Metal and thnt were both in use l)y these jieople. Coj)])er adzes 
show that the woo<l was wrought, and finely carved hulls' legs to a 
cfjucli illustrate the work. C'opjic'r haiqjoous were imitated from the 
f )rm in bone. Cupper needles indicate the use of smvn garments, and 
the multitude of spinning-wheels in the town ])roves how common 
weaving must have been, Flint was magnitieently worked, far more 
dahorately than by the Egypjtians of any age: the splendid exami)le3 
in the A'hmolean and Pitt-Kivers Museums at Oxford are uoiv seen to 
belong to this people. Both knives and forked lances are found, 
btone vases of all material, from alabaster to granite, ivere favorite 
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possession-? ; they are beautifully wroujiht, but entirely made by hand^ 
without any turning or lathe work. A very puzzling class of objects 
long known in Egypt are the «late figures of birds and animals^ 
rhoinbi. square:?, elc. These now prove to be the toilet palettes for 
grinding malachite, probably for ])ainting the eyes, as among Egypt- 
ians of the IV dynasty. Beads were favorite ornaments, and were 
made of cornelian, lazuli, transparent serpentine and glazed stone. 

Pottery was the favorite art of these new people; the variety, the 
fineness and the (pnintity of it is suiqirising. Few graves are without 
ten or a dozen vases, sometimes even as many as eighty. Most of 
these are of the coarser kinds, merely used for containing the ashes of 
the great funereal lire ; for though the bodie.-' were never burned, a 
great burning was made at each funeral, the ashes of whi<'h were care- 
fully gathered and jireserved, sometimes a- many as twenty or thirty 
large jars full (See the ))robably Amorite custom in d Chron. xvr, 
14, XXI. Ill; Jer. xxxiv. o.) The varictie? of pottery are the polished 
red ha-matite facing, the red with black top.s (due to deo.xidation in 
the ashes), and the light brown with wavy handles, like the Amorite 
pottery. A later stage of pi>ttery was of coarser brown and of much 
altered forms, copying somewhat from Egyiuian type.-? of the ffid 
Kingdom. The wavv-handle jars went through a series of changes, 
forming a continuous scale by which their relative ages can be seen. 
Animal-shaped vases and many curious sports are found in the red- 
faced pottery. Besides these forms, three kinds of pottery seem to 
have been imported: luiff vases imitating stone, with red .s])irals and 
figures of animals and men ; red iioli?hed vases with figures of ani- 
mals and [i-itterns in white; and 1 thick howls with iiiciseil pat- 
terns. most like the earliest Italic [lottery. Besides these design-^, 
a great variety of marks arc scratcheil <>n the local [lottery, hut not a 
single hierogly[ih or sign derived from Egyjitian writing ha? been 
found. Anotlu-r fact .showing the isolation of these [ico[ilc from the 
Egy[)tians is that all of this line [lottery is haud-madc: the wheel was 
unknown. 

The source of this new nice cannot he discu.'-sed until the hundreds 
of skulks and skeletons which have hceu obtaiiicd are brought over and 
studied. Though .some objects [mint strongly to an .\morite connec- 
tion, others indicate a western suurci'; and it must he remembered 
that [iroliahly the Amorites were a hranch of the fair Libyan race. 
The geogra[ihical [losition is all in favor of the race having come into 
Egyjit through the ive.stern and great t>ases, for the vii and viii 
Egy[itian dynasties were still living at Menqihis, showing that no peo- 
ple had thrust themselves u[) the Nile Valley. 
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The other n'ork of the t;ea.''Oir ha.s heen al.^o of interest. A large 
number of tombs of the iv dynasty, with stairi-ases. were found 
by Mr. Quibell. The Egyptian town of Xul.d was found, from which 
,'fet was called Set-Xubti, and some tine scul]>tures of Iriet were un- 
earthed. This name Xubt was doubtless transformed into (Imbos, 
like the greater Xubt = f)mbo.s up the river; and this explains .Juve- 
nal's account (.if the Tentyrites and Ombites being neighbors. On the 
top of the great plateau, l.dtwi feet over the Xile, I founi.l the un- 
touched home of palaeolitldc man. strewn with wrought flints, some 
of whiclj are the finest of such work yet known. A later style of flints 
were also found emhedded in tlie gravel of the ohl high Xile. thus ex- 
tending the discovery of General Pitt-Rivers in the Theban gravels. 

An English school of arclueulogy ha> been a working reality this 
-eason in Egypt Resides Mr. QuibGl oii the I!esearch Account. I 
have had Mr. Grenfell. Mr. Price and Mr. Duncan actively engaged 
with me, in addition to others who have come f<u’ a shorter stay. But 
for such full help it would have been impossible to do so much in the 
time. — '\i'. M. Fi.r.vnEiiS Peti!ie. Acad, uni. April 2i>. 

In aiK.ither account in the London Thm-', we read mce X. P. Imk- 
j'l ndiiif. May 2): "On the top of a [datcau, between Balias and Xega- 
deh. about thirty miles north of Thebes. 1.400 feet above the Xile. the 
home of jialaeolithic man was found. Large, ma^sive flints, beauti- 
fully worked and perfectly unworn, were discio'ered, of exactlv the 
-ame torms ot those so well known in the river gravel,- of France and 
England. The enoianous age of these is .shown by the black brown 
staining of them, while other' of .i.ono years old by their side show 
'cai'cely a tinge of Wfaitheringc l!e-:i(h.-s these, other flint- of a later 
palaeolithii type are lound emlicddeil in the ancient grat els of the for- 
nicr high Nile. So tliat the Xile -till rolled down as a vast torrent, 
fifty times its prc'ciit volume, at the latter age of palaeolithic man. 
Turning uot\' to historical times, a town was found on the edge of the 
desert ai.ljoinina a small temple. < )n clearing this site it v as dis- 
covered to be the centre of the wor'hi[) of the [iroscribed god Set. In 
early time- the two brothers .Set and Horos were both venerated; but 
a- the Osirian legend grew into pO|)ularity Set became abhorred for 
lii' enmity to his tathor < fsiri.-. and every trace of his woi'shiji was re- 
movisl. In this town o( Xubt, tnjiu which he wa.- known as Set- 
Xubti, he was 'jiecially vein-rated, and many figures of him were 
fouinl. .\ magmficf-nt lintel, with figures ot Set, has been sent to the 
(li/ch IMuseuni. 1 he discovery ot this town, being called Xubt, ex- 
[ilains a [las-age which ha.s hitherto puzzled translators of Juvenal. 
Another town known a- Xubt was rendered by the Greeks as (fndios. 
now Koum ( )mbo'. But it was this recently found Xubt-Omhos which 
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Juvenal refers to in his Fifteenth Satire as being next to Tentvra, for 
Denderah is the nearest city to this on the north. Besides the cla.ssical 
interest ot it. the town was of great value as preserving the remains of 
many sueeessive ages. At the bottom of it was jiotterv jireeiselv like 
that found in Northern Egypt of the iv dynasty. Aliove it was pot- 
tery the same as that of the xii dynasty, and above that pottery like 
that of the xvjii and xix dynasties in northern sites. Hence there is 
proof that the varieties of style already traced were not merely local, 
but extended widely over the country. 

But the strangest result awaited the explorers hero. Not a rpiarter 
of a mile from this Egyptian town lay another site of a town. In 
that nut one potsherd was like those ot any of the ])eriods seen in the 
Egyptian town. And. (■/<•<■ nvoi, not a single shred like those in the 
strange town was to be found in Xubt. If the new town had been 
found in Syria or Persia no one would have suppo.sed it to be con- 
nected with Egypt. Not only was a town found, but also a series of 
cemeteries of this same new race; and although nearly 2,l'H)i) graves 
have lieen completely excavated, every object noted in jiosition and 
everything jireserved and marked, in this great number of graves 
not a single Egyptian obji'ct was found.’" 

EXHIBITION.— There was on exhil.iition in July in the Edwards' 
Library and Museum, I'niversity College, London, a collection of the 
non-Egyptian objects found during last winter I'y Prof. Flinders 
Petrie and those working with him in the course of these excavations. 
The finish is in many cases exquisite and the forms are beautiful : the 
makers of the pottery do not seem to have learned from the Egy)itiaiis 
the >eeret of the potter's wheel, for all their pottery is hand-made. 
The key to the comparative dironology of this pottm'y and the 
funerary objects with whidi it i-; associated was found in the un- 
jailished. wavy-handled jars, of which specimens are arranged in order 
of development — or degeneration — on .Htand 9. The earlier forms of 
these jars closely resemlile the Ainorite [lots with wavy handles found 
at I.aehish. in Palestine, and in these instances the handles are dis- 
tinctly structural. In the later examples the form has changed to a 
cylindrical shajie. and the wavy handles in relief to a slight and con- 
tinuous incised [lattern carried round the vessel. The [lottery with 
[lolished red ha-matite facing, examples of which occiqiv Stands 2, 3 
and 3. and which recalls in texture the modern ware of Asyut. is also 
distinctively eharactcristi<' of thi.s peojde who made it. more es[)eeially 
that which is partially blackened in the tiring. 

Some of the larger pieces of this pottery (Stand 3) were incised 
after firing with cursive linear drawings of natural forms, such as a 
tree, a bird, a scorpion, a gazelle, and even a rude human figure, or 
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with conventional signs ; hut no traces of writing have heen fomnl in 
connection with the remains of the men who thus marked their 
property in [lots. On Stand 4 i.s [)Ottery made and ci'lored in imita- 
tion of the .-^tone jars for .':usj)ensiou. which may lie seen hanging along 
the middle of the room. It is pO'sihle to imaaine, trom tlie careful 
juxtaposition of the pottery vases, how the reali-'tic marhling may 
have suggested the [latterns which 'Ucceedcd it. Another decoration 
.sugge.sts as its origin the network and cordage used to .su.'tain the 
stone jars. Stand 7 is filled with [lottery of curious and distinctive 
forms; [lOttei'v decorated in relief, jars in the forms of animal-, clay 
floats, etf.. modelled in the round. Here, al-o, arc S['ecinicns of the 
only type of pottery lielonging to thi< [leople which was adopted hy 
the Egyiitians; on their return to power after the suliincigence of the 
Old Kingdom. This form, which .somewhat suagest- hottlc- in 
modern use for holding salad-dressing, i.s tound. albeit in diflerent 
material, in Kgyjitian [lottery, of the xu dynasty. 

That the strange race also imported juittery. i.s to be concluded from 
the fact that certain highly decorated types were found only in con- 
junction tvith examples of a certain stage in the evolution of the wavy 
handles, and that no evidence of the gradual evolution of the charac- 
teristic decorations was forthcoming on the spot. The commonest 
design ftitaud d; is a large boat with three [laddles for steering, and 
with eahins on deek. At the prow are palm fronds, and ait is a tall 
pole hearing an ensign, which is in one case an eleidiaut. There is 
also a further decoration of rows of hird.s — ostriches or cranes. With 
regard to a second style of imported pottery, we quote the Cata- 
logue : — 

■'■The black howls with incised [latterns in white are also certainly 
foreign. Ko such [lottery is known in Eg^vptian make ; but it re- 
sembles a finer pottery which ha.-; been found in several places with 
remains of the xii dynasty. The whole of this black incised ware is 
imported, and bears most resemlilaiice to the earliest Italic black 
ware found with neolithic and cop|ier tools. Similar fragments have 
been found in the lowest level of HLssarlik."' 

The assumption at [iresent i.s that our non-Egyptian dwellers on the 
west bank of the Kile, who were ap[iarently akin to the allied races of 
the Libyans and Amorites, imported this pottery from tlie home of 
their parent race on the shores of the Mediterranean. From time to 
time some few exam[iles of the native and imported pottery and of the 
characteristic .stone vessels of this people have found their unrecorded 
way into the general antiquity market. It is a suggestive fact that 
the main centres of this distribution have been Abydos and Gebelen— 
that is to say, the termini of the two main roads by which the Libyan.s 
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would enter Ejrypt from the Oases. The race whicli we will therefore 
provi.sionally call the Western race, as distinct from the dynastic race 
which entered Egypt hy the Hamnianiat Valley, were even more 
exquisitely skilled in flint workmanship than in the manufacture of 
haml-made pottery. At Stands 1 and 17 some of their stone imple- 
ments may he examined, and also closely compared witli a series of 
palaeolithic Hints found on the top of a limestone jilateau 1,400 teet 
aljove the Nile, and with Hints of intermediate ])eriud. The iieojile 
also wrought for themselves Hint hracelets ("Stand lo) and glazed with 
color the (juartz heads of their necklaces. And lastly, the curious 
rude slate Hgures which have hitherto reached museums and collec- 
tions oidy through the hands of [ilunderers and traders are now 
traced to this same distinct iieojde of the Nile Valley, to the same Hne 
workmen who made the Ahydos Hints and the Echelen ]) 0 ttery. — 
Acndriii;/. .July (i. 

TOMB OF SENMUT, — "It may interest readers of the AfiirJuiiij to 
know that Prof. Steindortf and 1 discovere<l a few days aco the tomb 
of Senmut, the celehrated architect employed liy tlueen Hatshepsu to 
plan and superintend the Imilding of her l>eautiful ten)].le at Deir-el 
Bahari. The tonil.i is sitiiateil in the uppermost stratum of the (lebel 
Sheikh Ahd el Gurneh. and consists of three chambers, all of which 
were elaborately [laiiited. 

"Unfortunately, it is now in a very bad state of ]>i’eservation, but I 
have just rinished copying all that I'einains of the inseriptii.)n.s and 
paintings. A full account of the toml) will be published in an early 
number (jf the Z/ if.-«:hrift fi'ir dijij^dhrhi Spruclw nnd Altci'thuinikuniJi by 
Prof. .Steindorfl’ and myself." — Pkkcv E. Newberry, in letter from 
Egypt to AcdiJciiiij, April Hil. 

THE SQUATTING SCRIBE AT GIZEH. — Recent excavations by M. de 
Morgan in the northern ])ortion of the necrojiolis of Isakkarah have 
brought to light a mastaba of Hne white stone. U])on the right side 
of the long corridor are two large sich^s. in trout ot each ot which was 
a statue. The Hrst represented was a man seated, and was an excel- 
lent piece of Egyjrtian portrait sculiiture. The secontl. the now scribe, 
was scpiatteil in front of the second stde. It is about the same size as 
a similar statue in the Louvre, which it resembles so closely that the 
two statues might almost be described in the same terms. The new' 
statue, however, represents a younger Elgyptian. whose muscles were 
less developed. The style of this statue is that of the v dynasty, and 
in technical detail approaches so closely the statue of RanoHr that we 
mav ascribe them to the same hand. — G. M.yspero. in Mon. et Mern. 
Acad. Imcr . T. L, p. 1, with fine photogravure. 
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A NEW GREEK PAPYRUS. — Among the treasures acquired by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie last winter in Egypt is a roll of papyrus. 44 feet long, 
and covered on the recto side with bS columns of Greek text. As 
usual, the roll had been broken, so that in every column there is a gap 
rather above the middle. Many of the outer or opening columns have 
been hopelessly injured, but there still remains a large (prantity of 
text, written by several liands in a good clear writing, unmistakably of 
the III Century b. c. The columns have been laid down on paper by 
Mr. Petrie with his usual skill, aucl Mr. B. P. Grenfell, who was on 
the spot, undtwtook the decipliermcnt and transcri[ition. Last week 
I had the Oiqiurtunity of reading through and verifying with him his 
very acute and carelul transcriiition. and heqiing him in determining 
the date and other iiroblems which suggeste<l themselves. 

The result of our joint inquiry is so far as follows; The whole roll 
contains a series of ordinances regarding the control of State monopo- 
lies. and the conditions under which they were to be let to tax-farm- 
ers. with reservations protecting the State from lo.ss. the farmer and 
the publican from mutual overreaching. The first nineteen columns, 
which are very much destroyed, seems to contain general regulations. 
Cols. 20-84 contain the regulations for the growth of vines and the 
making of wine, which was all under strict supervision, in order to 
protect the speculators who had l.io light the right of selling the wine — 
in fact, the whole.-rale vintners — as well as the State, which claimed a 
tax of one-si.xth of all produce. This section concludes with formal 
decrei-s from the sovereign. The rest of the text is cuncerning the 
liarallel regulations for oil. which are the more complicated as four 
kinds of oil are concerned — those made from the sesame, from the 
croton ]ilant. I'roin a >ort of poi'l>y and from gourds. There is no 
trace of the existence ol’ olives, or of olive oil. in the country ; but the 
very ;-trict regulations against importing foreign oil by way of Alex- 
andria of Pelusiuiii show that it< coiiqietition was feared. 

Into the details of this legislation it would not be i)os..,ililc to enter 
without a long dissertation, and, imleed, many of them are still 
obscure, though they have already thrown great light U[>on the prob- 
lems whiidi I have left unsolved in my Vol. ll of the " Petrie Papvri." 
There are se\eral (■urious wonl.-.. or words used in unusual senses, 
which are an obstacle to our <-om])rehension, but whidi will help to 
extend our yet inqierfect knowledge of lIellcni^tic Ctreek. 

But probably the reader is already impatient that I have jiostponed 
to this point the all-imjiortant (pueMion of date Haiujily we can give 
a definite answer, provided our arguments he sound. The two dates 
given in the heailings of ordinances are "the twenty-seventh year of 
Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy, and his son Ptolemy,” and the twenty- 
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third year of the same reign. The occurrence of this curious formula 
in the published “ Petrie Papyri’’ (Yol. ii, p. 71). among papers exclu- 
sively of the Second and third kings of the name; the character of 
the writing and the figure 27, which is beyond the actual years of the 
third Ptolemy's reign, all tend to make us assume the years 264 and 
2ti(.l 15. c.. in the second king’s reign, as those in which this great docu- 
ment was written. 

There are other contributory arguments. Among the twenty -seven 
nomes enumerated i for the regulations extend over all Egypt) there is 
no Arsinoite nome, but in the ])lace where we should expect it the like 
is mentioned as a nume. This wa? the ordinary name of the Fayum 
before Queen Arsinoe founded the great new settlement of veterans 
there, whose wills and other papers were [lublished in the first volume 
of the "Petrie Papyri." We find, therefore, that in the twenty-third 
year of the king the nome h;id not yet received it.s new title. Unfor- 
tunately, the columns under the twenty-seventh year do not refer to 
it. In the twenty-ninth year the new nome was already established. 
But the collecting of the sixth for (iueent Philadelphus — a[iparently in 
honor of her deification— appears under the text of the year twenty- 
three. Yo other i.[Ueen. no titles of state, no other indication of the 
reigning sovereign, are to be found. But what I have given is enough 
to make us sure that we have before us the earliest pa])yrus of the 
kind, and that it will aft'ord us materials for determining more closely 
the vexed chronology of the life of this queen, who influenced her 
country more than any of her successors till we come to the notoriou.s 
Cleoiiatra. Parenthetically, I may add that Mr. Petrie has also 
brought back a Aeh' containing a hicroglcqdiie text of the same jieriod, 
in whi<'h an Egyptian high ollicer, a steward of the .-iame (|Ueen, coin- 
nu‘murate> that he rebuilt a tenqde at Kopto.s under her order-:. 

I ]ii' 0 ])().se to call this great new papyru-:. the longe.-?t and fullest of 
all our fiscal documents, for convenience sake, the "Monopoly Papy- 
rus.’’ It will presently be edited by Mr. Urcnfell. when a good many 
stray fragments will, I hope, have been set in their places, and some 
jniz/.les in deeijihering. which still remain, luive been solved. Its 
relations to the documents in the second volume of the "Petrie 
Pajiyri ’’ 1 sh;ill ili.si uss in the fiu'tbcoming ajipendix to that volume, 
which will lontain the autotype-; of the narrative of the third yyriaii 
war. — .1. P. 1M.^ii.\ffy. in Atln na mn. July 21. 

SiiU'e then IMr. ilrenfell has brought back from Egyjit not only more 
fragments of the great Kevenue Pajiyrus — ajiparently parts of a sepa- 
rate roll and much mutilated — but a number of family papers which 
are of the same date and time as that now in the British iMuseum 
{ccci) which concerns the pro[)erty of a certain Druton. who lived in 
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the latter half of the ii century b. c. The document in the British 
Museum is a complaint on the part of his daughter that, having 
inherited jointly half his jn-operty in land, a certain Ariston has 
encroached upon it, because they were women and the times were 
disturbed. The magistrate to whom they appeal is Phominotis. whom 
we know from other evidence to have been itral.eiin=~ of the Tliebaid in 
115 B. c. INIr. Grenfell has now found the actual will of Drutoiii 
besides sundry contracts made by him. These documents are dated 
in the early years of Boter ir. the tenth kina, and trice ns the whole 
series of his ancestors. Such complete series of Ptolemies have 
hitherto been very rare. We tind that the settlers up at Thebes 
include Kretan> and Persians, so that there mU't hate been there, as 
in the Fayum, a very ini.xed i> 0 |iulation. But odilly inuiugh some 
of the Persians of the Epigone have purely Egyjitian names, and there 
is even one case (Pajiyrus It of Mr. Grenfell's collection ) in which a 
man called Mechutes. a Persian <:!’ the E|iigone. is a jiroto.stoli'tes. and 
therefore a meml.ier of the [ii'iestly hitrrarchy. What I’ould be more 
unexpected ? 

Turning to the documents he has reci'rvered from ^ome papyrus 
cotlins in the FayCun. and irf tits it century b c : onedvj is pecu- 
liarly interesting Itecause it refers to the Babliathion (Synagogue) of 
Aristippos. the son of .Jakoub. evidently at the village of Samaria, on 
which I have commented in the " Petrie Pagiyri.'’ But the Jews or 
Samaritans were not confined to this ])ruvince, for in another frag- 
ment (0) IMr. Grenfell has found a complaint that a man has been 
swindled in the [lurchase of a hor<e from a Jew called Danooul. 

A good many of the ditlicult titles and [Jirases in the Petrie [)a[)yri 
are repeated, and some of them will. I hoi)e, be explained in these new 
treasure-;. The handwritings, e<i>e -ially that eif the will of Druton, 
are very remarkable anil interesting as re[>resenting a period which 
was only known from the famous group of [»a])ers from tlie Serapeum, 
and some of the older and well-known S[iecimens at Turin, clc. The 
[ire-ient lot mu^t have been fouml in an earthen vessel, as thev are 
chietly the family papers of a .single houst-. They will shortlv be 
[lublished by IMr. (irenfell, in addition to some fragments which I 
brought home in ISiJo, and which are hardly worth a seiiarate work. 
However, our store of Ptolemaic [uipyri is increa-ing rapidly, and 
there will soon 1 e a whole library iruin these JUT'-Christian times. 

\ (jtwf [n-iiripthm . — Hut since ilr. (irenfell showed me his treasures 
a new surprise has occurred. I had received from Egypt the squeeze 
and cojiy of a mutilated stone found at Dimeh (in the Faviim) liv 
niy friend IMr. M'ilbour. and dated in the year 104 b. c. (Cleopatra in 
and Ptolemy Alexander;. The conclusions of the lines tieing lo.st, it 
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was in some cases impossible to restore the text, though the general 
sense was plain. It was the votive offering of a certain Dionysius to 
Isis and Harpokrates and some other god, on behalf of the queen and 
king, in commemoration of his having finished some road-building 
operations. Upon communicating these facts to Prof. Wilcken, of 
Breslau, he replied that Dr. Krebs had sent him a squeeze of another 
mutilated text, containing only the ends of lines, but that he suspected 
from the general tenor of both that they might fit together. As soi.>n 
as I looked at the copy of Dr. Krebs’ part which Prof Wilcken very 
kindly sent me, I saw that it was so, and we have thus recovered the 
whole of a very curiou' text, for only a letter fortw'o) is lust along the 
fracture. Even so. there are still many problems to be solved, and I 
hoiie to be allowed to [lubhsh the whole in the forthcoming number 
oi' HeriiintJu nii. — .1. P, M.yh.yi-'i-y, in Athcn.. .June 1. 

ALEXANDRIA — Can we Expect any Discoveries? — Mr. Hogarth writes 
from Alexandria on April 2o. IShd; -The question whether any 
notable remains can be recovered now of the great city which was the 
burial-jilace of Alexander, the rallying centre of Greek letters, the 
greatest of Jewish colonies and the most notable cradle of Christianity, 
has been asked ^o often and met always by so uncertain a response, 
that it appeared worth while to oldain even negative evidence on the 
point. Although several attempts have been made by excavators, 
including Dr. Schlieniann. their frequent omi.ssion to publish their 
results, and the unsystematic character of their work, left the problem 
still open up to this season. 

In the course of two months' work I have endeavored to .solve it, 
and my conclusions, though negative, are definite. With the help of 
Messrs E. F. Benson and E R. Bevan. of the British i^ehool of Arch- 
mologv at Athens, I have made exploratory borings about the central 
quarter of the ancient city, including the region of Fort Komal Dikk, 
the reputed site of the Soma, and in the eastern cemeteries. The 
Service des .Vntiijuites gave us avk bhniAir. the military authorities 
otl'ered facilities, and jirivate owui.-rs of land showed a readiness to 
advance our exploration, for which we cannot be too grateful. 

‘’These borings as a whole have demonstrated : — 

1. That over all the central [>art of the Roman town there lies a 
dcqiosit from I.”) to 20 feet thick, mostly comjiosed of -\rab living- 
refuse. and singularly deficient in object' of interest. 

2. That such remains as exist in the Roman town are in very bad 
condition ; everywhere they iiresent the appearance of having been 
ruined and rilled systematically. Walls are destroyed to piavement 
level and pavements ripped away. 
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3. That immediately below (sometimes at or even above ) the K(}maii 
level water is tapped. Even tombs are found now to be below the 
inundated line. The soil must have subsided, and the stratum, earlier 
than Roman, be submerged for the most part. Neither in this stratum,, 
therefore, nor in that immediately above, which is -^till very damp, 
can papyri be ex^jected for one moment. The tact of such subsidence 
is proved amply by the aspect of the foreshore of the Great Harlior. 
The foundation-courses of large buildincs. not earlier than Roman, 
gleam in the sea. and the low clitf. compo-ed entirely of df/a-b, shows 
sections of Roman walls and ])avements right down to water-level. 

"The state in which we find the central quarter accords exactly 
with the known fact of the destruction of the Brarhlniii in the time of 
Aurelian. In 8t. Jerome’s day the one rich Quarter was no more 
than a refuge for hermits; and 8t John Chry.sustom, when he said 
that the Tomb of Alexander was as though it had never been, st'cnis 
to have spoken sober truth. The local collections of antiiiuities and 
reports olitained from local mvanii. buililers. contractors for drainage 
Works and the like, all demonstrate that up to now nothing first- 
rate of the (dreek or Gneco-Roman period has been unearthed in 
Alexandria, and very little that is even second-rate. The reward of 
tomb-ritiers in recent times has been the leavings of earlier riflers; 
and ruined walls at pavement level, and the most broken of dtbris, 
have constituted the only return for the money and time spent ia 
excavation in the town itself. 

•• I feel convinced that no great mine of museum-treasures remains 
to lie explored under Alexandria ; that its libraries have j.ierished 
utterly; that all that exists of its Mausolea is plundered ruin; that 
the glories of the former foreshore are now represented by shoals in 
the port, and that its great temples, passing into churches ami 
mosques, have been robbed of all they once jio.ssessed of value or 
beauty. The site is much over-built and very expensive to work, and 
no one could conscientiously recommend a foreign societv to expend 
its funds upon it. 

Nevertheles', there are topographical result' to be gained still, 
which are much to be desired. It will never be possible to write the 
history of the city until tar more is known of its ancient plan than 
the investigations of )Mahmud Bey el Fallaki .sipiply. Thi' laudable 
efforts of 8ignor Botti, director of the local Museum, have been directed 
to topographical ends for the past two years : and from the nature of 
the site the prosecution of these valuable researches is best left in local 
hands. Bit by bit, little by little, the map must be made, bv watch- 
ing here the foundation of a house, there the demolition of another, etc. 
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‘‘ I hope to furnish shortly a detailed report giving grounds for the 
general conclusions expressed here, and dealing with exploration in 
Alexandria in recent years, and more particularly that diligently con- 
ducted by Signor Botti." — D. G. Hogarth, in Acndruiy. May 18, 1895. 

DEFENNEH. — In the Jahrhuch Arch. Inst. (1895, pp. 35-46), F. Diiinm- 
mler writes of 7'he Greek Voses of Tell Defermeh. [iuhli~hed in Ant. 
Derilrn.. II pi. II (nine cuts). Aside from importations, the vases of 
Daphna: fall into two classes. The first consists only of sitnlnc of 
yellowish grey, ill-worked clay, from which the coloring has frequently 
flaked otf. The style of ornamentation reminds one somewhat of 
'■ Rhodian ” vases, though direct imitation is not to he assumed. The 
second class consists of vases of various shajies, the ain[)hora l.ieing 
most common. In manufacture and decoration the.se are far superior 
to the first class, and show the influence of Ionia wlu-re rapid devel- 
opment took [dace in the first half of the vi century. 

DEIR-EL-BAHARI. — Clearing of the Temple. — Mr. Naville writes : " The 
clearing of the Temple of Deir-el-Bahari is practically finished. This 
great work has extended over nearly three winters, and lias occupied 
215 working days. The very last days of the excavation have lieen 
productive of interesting results. In the sanctuary a heavy lintel, 
thrown down hy mummy diggers, nearly closed the entrance from the 
first chamber to the second. This lintel has been raised and the door 
rebuilt. I was thus enabled to clear the first hall of the sanctuary 
clown to the pavement, as well as the two next chambers. In doing 
so I discovered an interesting piece of sculpture, a great part of which 
has unfortunately been destroyed by the C'ojits. It shows the garden 
of the temple, the ponds of water in the neighborhood, and the fishes, 
birds and water-jilants living in them. Curiously, the^e ponds — of 
which there are four — are called ‘the jtond,-; of milk, which are on 
both sides of this god [AmoiC when he rest-i in his tennile." One 
may wonder how it was possible to have pi uids and a garden in such 
a de<olate [dace as 1 tcir-el-Bahari, at a mile distance from the nearest 
Well in the cultivated land. I have not found any traces of the ponds, 
but 1 jhave iiroofs that vegetation was artificially sustained. On the 
lower plattbrm there are several round pits sunk into the rock to a 
dejith of about ten feet. They arc full of Nile mud. hardened by the 
watering of the [lalni-trecs or the vinos planted in them. Several of 
the stumps were found in situ. The natives told me that there are a 
great number of these [lits, whiili they call sin/yichs^ along the avenue 
where the sphinxes stood. It is not im[)Ossible that in the old times 
the Sidiinxes couched under the shade of [lalm-trees and tamarisks, 
like the rams in front of the Pylons of the temples at Karnak. 
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‘■An interesting -n'ork. which will have to be done next winter, now 
that the clearing is finished, is the sorting of the inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones, and, if possible, replacing them in their original posit- 
ions. Co[)tic walls will have to be taken down, as the inhabitants of 
the convent have made the most barbarous use of interesting and fine 
sculptures. In the first year of the work I discovered a block belong- 
ing to a representation, at present unique, of an obelisk being trans- 
ported on a large boat. Its forepart only could be seen. Later on I 
found the rudder of the boat, but the middle part wa> still missing. 
It has now lieen found. The obelisk is seen nearly in its whole 
length ; it is tied to its sledge l<y a long parallel rope, and at regular 
intervals by cross-ropes over each of the wedges on which the heavy 
monument re^ts. Another sculiiture. the blocks which have been 
founil in the basement of the Coidic tower, shows a sitting colossus on 
a boat towed along the river by two barges with many rower:^. As we 
know where this sculpture belongs, it will be easy to put it back again. 

■■ Where was the tomb of Hatshepsu '? is a question that has often 
been asked. I am nriw able to point to a iilace. of which I shall not 
yet venture to say more than that it is not improbable that it was her 
tomb. In the pa-^sage between the retaining wall of the middle plat- 
form and the enclosure we came upon an inclined plane, cut in the 
rock and leading to the entrance of a large tomb. The rubbish was 
imtouclied ; the slope had evidently been made for a large stone 
coffin. Everything seemed most promising ; but when we had [lassed 
the entrance, we got into a long slupung shaft reaching nearly under 
the Hathor shrine. The shaft ended in a large chamber, in the mid- 
dle of which lay a (ptite plain wooden rectangular cotlin, containing 
bones, and bearing only a few hieratic signs. Evidently this tomb 
had not been made for so pi>ur a burial; and as there were no signs 
of ])lundering. the natural ennclusinn is that the corpse for whidi it 
was de>tined mo er was ]>ut into it. If we remember the hatred with 
which Thotlmies ill pursued bis aunt's memory — his elforts nut only 
to wipe away the record other life, hut even to annihilate her /oq her 
‘double’ in the other world — can we suppose that he wouM have 
alluweil her body to be buried sumptuously in the tomb which she 
had prepared'? W'ould he not rather have destroyed her body or 
dejirived her of burial? It is, tberetbre, not im])Ossible that this tomb, 
discovered in the pas.sage close to the Hathor shrine, was that which 
Hatshcqisu had pro])ared for herself. 

" Tlie <lay liefore the date I had fi.xeil for closing the work — while 
com]ileting the clearing of the same passage — quite unexpectedly the 
workmen came upon a large foundation deposit in a small rock-cut 
pit, about three feet deej). The put was covered with mats, under 
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■which lay first a few pots of common earthenware ; afterwards, about 
fifty wooden objects, the models of an implement, the use of which I 
do not understand, and which we will call for the present winnowers. 
Each one of them bears the inscription : ‘ The good god Ramaka, the 
worshipper of Amon-el-Teren (Deir-el-Bahari) ’ ; then we took out 
fifty wooden hoes, four bronze slabs, a hatchet, a knife, eight wooden 
models of adzes and eight large adzes with bronze blades : at the 
bottom ten little pots of alabaster, and also ten little liaskets, which I 
regard as moulds for bread. All the wooden or bronze objects, and 
also the alabaster pots, bear the same inscription. These things have 
no artistic beauty ; there is no [(recious metal or stone among them ; 
but they are interesting as historical evidence. They are very similar 
to a set of dejio-sits of Thothnies ni, discovered by .Mariette at Karnak, 
and now exhibited in the Gizeh Museum. 

"The prineii)al work of next winter will consist in repairing and 
propping up walls which would ao to ruin, and also in i)Utting in 
their [daces all tlie inscriptions which we may be able to recon.stitute. 
Hitherto travelers have often left Deir-el-Bahari unvisited ; it is now 
one of the most interesting sites on the west of Thebes.’’ — Edou.ved 
N.vvili.e, in Acndemy, April 13. 

ESNEH,— Coptic Churches. — Prof Sayce writes; A week before my 
arrival at Esneh a curious di.scoverv had been made by the fellahin 
about a mile west of the Mohammedan tombs, which stand on the 
edge of the desert behind the town. They found there two subter- 
ranean Coptic churches, and what was apparently the house of the 
priest, also subterranean, and all. of course, now buried under the 
sand. Such subterranean buildings must be of early date, as they 
imply that the Christians had to conceal themselves from [(ersecution. 
Mr. Dieuisch took me to see them, and he found that since his [ire- 
vious visit, six days before, IMohammedan fanaticism had already 
deduced or destroyed most of the saints' heads which covered the east 
wall of one of the churche,'. Fortunately. Mr. Mallctt, who has 
nearly accom[ilished his arduous task of cojiyiug the hierogly[duc 
texts in the temple id' Esneh, acconi[ianicd l\Ir. Dieuisch on his first 
visit and cojiied the Cojitic inscrijitions. The paintings which remain 
are still as fresh as when they were first made, and are excellent 
specimens of Byzantine work. One rejiresenting the Virgin and Child 
is esjiecially good, though it will j)robably have been destroyed by 
the Mohammedan iconoclasts before this letter reaches England. One 
of the churches seems to have been dedicated to St. Eenas, and in the 
east wall of the [iriest’s house is an oratory. 

Cairn Tombs. — Some four miles further west in the desert we came 
across a large number of tombs in the shape of huge cairns of un- 
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wrought stones, which must hare been l)rought from a considerable 
distance. I shall have something to say about these extraordinary 
monument.s in another letter, and will now only add that a little to 
the north of the 4[ohammedan tombs a cemetery of the sacreil lotus 
fish has been discovei'ed, and scores of mummied fish are lying there 
on the ground. The cemetery is not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the spot where, according to the French ina[i, the nerthern 
temple of Esneh formerly stood. — 'AcaiJtiuij, 4Iarch 2.3, lSi).5. 

Prof. Sayce adds in a letter dated Cairo, April 17, that the stones of 
which these cairns are built must have been lirouglit from the moun- 
tains some miles to the west. Mr. Floyer has discovered similar 
cairns ojiposite Clebclen. l)Ut they apiiear to be of small size. It is 
difficult to conjecture when and by whom such cairns were erected. 
In tho-;e opened by INIr. Floyer, nothing was found except a few l>ones, 
not even some implements. — Academi/. March 23 and May 4. 

HESSEH. — Prof Sayce writes; “tin the island of Hesseh, south of 
Bigeh and Philae. Lord Amherst of Hackney and myself made a dis- 
covery of some interest. On the western side of the island is a 
hieroglyphic sfde. inscribed in the words; ‘ Pe-Hor. governor of the 
land of the Temple,' from which it may be inferred that a temple 
once existed there. Tombs of the Roman period also exist on the 
western side of the island, as well as at its southern end. where the 
natives have disinterreil a stone sarcophagus. Those on the west are 
excavated in the rock in the form of scjuare chambers, the mummies 
of the dead being buried in them in sarcophagi, sometimes of stone, 
sometimes of terracotta. A libation table sup[Hirted on obelisks of 
stone was jdaced by the side of it. The tombs, however, were after- 
wards re-used liy the Copts, a number of corjises being crammed into 
a single tomli. In one of them Mr. Newman [licked up a fragment of 
a Demotic inscri[ition ; in another Lord Amherst found part of a 
libation-tai.ilc in honor of the son of the Nuiiian • chief’ Mesta-Khnum, 
who died at an early age. 

" I.ord Amherst took me to see the tombs, and we then exjilored 
the northern end of the island. Here we found more tomb.s, thi.s 
time i.if vaulted brick on stone liaseiuents, and below them, not far 
from the ‘ bab ’ of the Cataract, was the site of a tenqile which had 
subsequently been converted into a Co[itic church. The altar of the 
church had been sup|)orted on an upturned granite [ledestal, on one 
bide of which were cavities for the feet of three statues, while on 
another I found a Greek and a Demotic inscri[ition. The Greek 
reads ; — 

(1) BA5IAEA TTTOAEMAION KAI BA51A1SSAN KAEOTIATPAN. 

(2) ©EOYS 41A0MHT0PAS KAI TTTOAEMAION TON YION AYTON. 
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Then comes three erased lines, over which has been engraved in large 
letters: ISIS KAI QPOS. Next follow two lines of Demotic, the second 
of which has been erased, and the first (which is a translation of the 
Greek) ends with the names of ’Isis and Horos.' 

*■ Here, then, we have a memorial of the ill-starred Ptolemy Eupator, 
who must have been a boy at the time the monument was made, as 
the cavity in which his statue stood, between those of his father and 
mother, is of relatively small size. 

■'Eases of royal statues with Greek inscriptions are rare in Egypt; 
indeed. I know of only one other, which is now in the Alusiaim of 
Alexandria. Curiously enough, this also is dedicated to Philomctor 
(though not to his son and wife), while there are traces ot erased line.s, 
in place of which the names of Isis and Iloros have been engraved. 
Could this monument have originally come from Ilcsseh'.' At all 
events it would ajjpear that the temple of Hesseh was dedicated to 
Isis and Horos." 

LAKE MOERIS. — In the Her. 18li4. ii, ]i. 73. H. Maspero 

treats of the question of I,ake Moeris, in which once again he rejects 
the hyjiothesis of Linant. almost universally a<lmitteil. He cuiuludes ; 
‘•The entire structureof theories to explain classical Moeris reds upon 
a single text, that of Herodotos. <!)ther authors merely reproduce 
Herodotos in applying to Birket Keroun what Herodotos had said of 
Moeris. Herodotos had seen the Fayoum at the time of the inunda- 
tion : he had mistaken for an artificial lake, serving as a reservoir, the 
whole extent of water comprised between the dyke-; which enclosed 
the basin of the Fayoum.'’ — Etv. H/'Ho. 1895, p. 1’20. 

TUNIS. 

THE HIPPODROME OF DOUGGA. — Northwe.-^t of the ruilLS of Dougga. 
some hundreds of metres from the enclosing wall of the aerojiolis. is a 
long rectangular field of well defined limits. A long wall carelully 
built inilicates the pre>ence here ot a considerable structure in 
antiquity. The purpose of this liuilding was for a Icmg time doubt- 
ful, but now mav be i-ecogni/ed as the site ot an ancient hip}iodrume_ 
Here mav lie seen the rouniled extremities of the .ipina. also the 
fiudiuiii behind which were the spectators' seats. The ^pi/in wa- about 
ISO m. long, so that the course for the races wa.s in length one stailion. 
Some fragmentary inscriptions were also found. This hiii]>odrome 
dates from the years 223-225. within a century of which time there 
arose in the neighborhood of Dougga many buildings whose ruins 
make th's part of Africa one of the richest fields for the arclueologist, 
— Dr. Cartox, in Bev. Alrch., March-April, 1.805, p. 229. 
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TRIPOLI. 

THE MAUSOLEUM OF EL’AMROUNI. — Tripoli has recently furnished 
a monument which recalls in some measure the celebrated mausoleum 
of Dougga. It is a tomb decorated with basreliefs, bearing a double 
inscription — Xen-Punic and Latin. It was discovered at a place 
called ErAinruuni, half way between Douirat and Nalout. on the 
ancient Roman road from Tunis to Ghadames. The ruins were 
buried in the sand in the neighborhood of other tombs of less impor- 
tance. Duly the base com]>o-ed of four large steps was still in 
jjlace; all the upper portion had fallen down and the materials were 
buried. After careful excavations some thirty pieces of cut stone 
were recovered, consisting of mouldings, sculpture.s and reliefs in a 
remarkalde state of preservation The monument was formerly 
about lb m. high. It was composed of two stages surmounted by a 
pyramid. The tomb chamber contained four niche', and was entirely 
tilled with sand. The mausoleum was quadrangular, the east and 
the west bases being larger than the north and ,^outh. 

The eastern facade presented at theliase a small dour which entered 
a small room. At the first story l.ietween two Corinthian jiilasters 
was a basi'elief representing the departed and his wife. Immediately 
above was a Latin in.scription. then a Neo Punic inscription, and 
finally the upper basrelief. The basrelief representing Grpheus charm- 
ing the animals, and higher up a relief representing Oiqiheus and 
Eurydike. The north and south sides were apparently decorated each 
hy a .single relief re[irescnting Orpheus rescuing Eurydike and Hera- 
kles rescuing Alkestis fn.un Hades. Two inscri[)tion'; are the same, 
though in ditfcrent languages. The T.atin inscription read-; 
ni.s • M.winvs • s.\c • 

0 ..\PVLKVS • W.\.\'i.SlMV< • 

i.!Vr • ET • ItlDEVS • VO('.\I!.\ 

TVl: • lYZ.ALE • E • IVK.VITIE • X • 

\ IX • .\-N • I-X.X.XX • Tll.VXVIilLX • 

('O.MV.N.X • ET . JWIlEXS • ET • SI. 

\ • ET • ,M.\xsl.MVs ■ F ■ 

misSIMI • P • .X.MA.XTI.«'IMo ■ S • P • F 

H. lie Villcfosse has called attention to the fact that these episodes 
from the history of <)rpheus recall the words of St Aueustine in the 
( ■iritis TJti (xviii. 14 ) Tlic interest of these reliefs is increased hv the 
Neo-Puuic inpciiption accompanying them, which is the fir.-t Pheeni- 
cian inscrijition discovered as far south in Africa. — Piiiijppe Bi:roer. 
in Ri r. Arch., l.sy.l. p. 71. 
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MEGALITHIC REMAINS. — Mr. Cowper writes from Malta, April 11, 
1895, that he has just spent a fortnight in the Tripolitan range of 
hills examining a large and most interesting series of ancient remains. 
The importance of the series lies mainly in the elaborate character of 
the remains and their abundance, which prove them to be the ves- 
tiges of an important and an almost unknown civilization. Our 
present knowledge of these remains appears to be derived from 
two sources. First from the researehes of the traveler Barth, who 
traveled in both .Jeliel Tarhuna and .lebel Gharian, but whose aim 
was not primarily the examination of antiquities. He mentions and 
gives some brief description of about eight sites, but jia-sed within a 
short distance of many others which he did n<.it examine. The second 
traveler who has mentioned the stiliject wu' the unfortunate Von 
Bary, who died in 1S77 at Ghat. He lias left a paper in the transac- 
tions of a Gertnan society, translated into French in tlie Rn-ue 
d' Ethno(ji-aph'n\ unillustrated in the last. and. I believe, also in the 
first-named tiuldication. In this paper ho has given 'oine notes on 
about thirteen sites which he visited. 

‘•The sites which I have l.ieen able to visit number in all about 
sixty, which include most of those mentioned by Barth and Von 
Bary. Numerous others I saw at a distance or heard of. Vnit found no 
opportunity of visiting. 

■• The remains in ipiestion appear to be found all over Tarhuna. and 
to reach into the more mountainous district of (.Iharian. The more 
complete examples consist of rectangular enclosures, well built of 
dressed stone, divided by lines of square columns, and including one 
or several megalithic monuments like enormous doorways, which are 
formed of jambs or ujiright.s. with a cross stone at the top. These 
monuments are often, but by no means always, trilithons. They 
vary from S ft. to 17 ft. in height, and among the .\rabs are known as 
senaiiis. i. r., idols. These xaiaiiu are not orientated, and an especially 
puzzling feature consists of square holes which are in all cases cut into 
either jamb at regular intervals. What the original use of these 
monuments was must be a matter for future consideration, for a 
])eculiar feature of them is the narrowness of the passage between the 
jambs, which almost precludes the possibility of their really being 
doorways, as at first sight they appear. There is, however, often on 
one side of them, facing the passage, a large Hat stone. Hush with the 
ground and grooved in a jiecttliar way which leaves little doubt that 
it was an altar. There are, besides, one or two other peculiar types of 
stone which continually occur, and which are much more mysterious. 
Stones with pit markings, generally seven square, are also common. I 
have further been fortunate enough to find four stones with carvings. 
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which without doubt belong to the same period. One of the^e at 
Kstea has been mentioned, and also engraved by Barth, but his en- 
graving is not very trustworthy. The other three have never before 
been noticed. 

“ These sites are so nuinerou.^ that in parts of Tarhuna there are 
few slight eminences which do not bear the traces of one of these 
temples. Wherever a door (at ]>resent I have no lietter word) remains 
standing or fallen the place is called a icioua. but where there is no 
trace of one of these they are simply known as herd (or hind) ;/edirii 
(old buildings.) The numerous Roman ruins in the vicinity are 
classed by the Arabs under the same head. 

"These megulithic temples (for temples I cannot doubt they were) 
are of an earlier jjeriod than the Roman, for the senavid were smashed 
and built into Roman edifices. Moreover, the temples were con- 
tinually altered and rebuilt by the Romans, who adopted them for 
their own uses. In these Roman buildings the doorways were often 
[^reserved, and there is reason to believe that in more modern times 
either superstition or other motive among the people has in some 
degree helped to protect them from destruction. 

•• Of all the site.s I visited I took measurements or made rough 
sketch plans, and also took photographs, which will, I hope, suf- 
ficiently show the character of the remains. Were it not for the 
restrictions placed by the Turkish authorities for the last fifteen years 
uijon Europeans wishing to enter the country, it is probable that 
these ruins wi3uld be now to some extent known. 

One word more. My acquaintance with the luegalithic remains of 
Algeria is /dl: l)ut I have reason to believe that the ■itamns and temples 
of the ,■‘£ 11/1111 jieriod of Tripoli evince marks of a much higher and 
more elaborate civilizatiim than the Algerian series. The megalithic 
remains of Mnaiilra and Hajiar Kym. in Malta, which are well known, 
certainly belong to a far ruder type, and though it would be rash to 
.«ay that there is no connection between these remains and those of 
Tripoli, it is, at any rate, certain that the connection is not intimate.'' 
— If. S. CoWF’KK, in Athemeum, May bS, hSP."). 

BABYLONIA. 

EARLY ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATION. — Oil the 2ilth of August. 
11, -542 II. c'.. the star ot .Sirius or Sothis was visible during an eclipse 
of the sun. M. Oppert, who is the author of this calculation, thinks 
that this phenomenon, which was the ground for the Sothic cvcles, 
was observed in the Island of Tylos, in the Persian Gulf, the cradle of 
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Chaldtean civilization. We tvould have then in this by far the most 
ancient date known to history. To this Salomon Reinach replies that 
it seems unscientific to put humanity, that is to say civilization, at 
such an early period, since humanity must have Iteen very civilized 
in order to observe such an a.stronoinical phenomenon and to pre- 
serve the remembrance of it. — Rrr. Arch., 1.89.5, p. 12.3. 

THE NUDE FEMALE FIGURE NOT OF BABYLONIAN ORIGIN.— At a re- 
cent meetinf; of the Acadhnie des Inscriptions. M. Salomon Reinach 
read a piaper upon the representation of female nudity in Greek and 
Eastern art. His main object was to disprove the generally received 
theory that nudity in classic art is ultimately derived from a Baby- 
lonian source, the image of the goddess Istar. He maintained that 
there was no nu<le divinity in the Babylonian pantheon. Istar, as a 
warrior goddess, is represented clothed and in armor ; if she disrobes 
herself for her descent into hell, that is her humiliation. On the 
other hand, there has lieen found in the Archijtelago and at Troy, 
dating from about 12t)f) b. c., statuettes of nude females, and a very 
ancient tumulus in Thrace has furnished a similar example. We 
know that there e.xisted at the same period in the Greek islands 
statues of women of life-size, one of which is now jireserved at Athens. 
M. Reinach suggested that some of these statues might have been 
carried up from the coast by a Babylonian conqueror, and then be- 
come objects of worship. In this way he would explain the presence 
on cylinders of a nude goddess, who is sometimes placed upon a 
pedestal. It was, then, from prehistoric Greece that the type of nude 
divinities penetrated to Babylonia ; the same type maintained itself 
in Phmnicia. whence it passed back to historic Greece, and so to 
Rome. — Academy. May 4. 1895. 

Since then M. Reinach has published his paper in the Revue Arche- 
ologique. 

TELLO SIRPURLA. — The Silver Vase of an Early King. — M e have already 
referred in the Jolknal to a silver vase found l>y M. de Sarzec during 
his e.xcavation.s at Tello in 1.88.8, It lias only recently been cleaned 
by M. Heuzey, who has studied it in the museum at Constantinople, 
and pulilishes an article upon it in tlie Monn meats et Mimoires, T. II, 
])p. -5-28. This vase, which is the only object in precious metal thus 
far found at Tello, is the earliest object of its kind in existence, as it 
dates from about 40tK) n. e., if not earlier. In form it is extremely 
beautiful, reminding of a certain ty})e of Chinese or Japanese vases 
of ovoidal shape, resting upon a four-footed base and ending in a 
plain straight mouth. Its technique is also perfect. It is beaten 
into its form out of a single sheet of silver, and French experts 
in metal declare that they eould not do better at present. Its 
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total height i3 35 cm. Its diameter is 18 cm. Its form is that of a 
jar, or to use the corresponding Greek ierai, pithos. It has no handles. 
The most interesting part of the vase is the .series of figures incised in 
the metal, which were brought to light by M. Heuzey's [latient handi- 
work. Encircling the centre of the body of the vase is a broad band 
on which is reproduced four times the groti]* whiili has been identi- 
fied by him as the coat-of-arms of the city Sirjmria. Is is a lion- 
headed eagle facing the spectator with outspread wings ami holding 
with his extended claw.s two lions [lasiniit. This exact group is 
seen on a number of basreliefs found at Tello. one of which was 
illustrated by M. Heuzey in the first number of the MoivuneitU ct 
Mtmoire-i. The lion-headed eagle represents the city subduing its ene- 
mies in the shape of lions. In two out of the four cases the lions are 
replaced by other animals; once by two deer and once by two wild 
goats. In the former M. Heuzey would sec tyjiitied the field inhabi- 
tants of the plain and in the latter the hardy mountaineers The 
princii-ile of symmetrical and alternating repetition which is exemjili- 
fied in these four groups is thoroughly Asiatic and ditferent from the 
spirit of Egyptian art, and it is interesting to find it at the very 
beginning of Babylonian civilization. A similar principle is exempli- 
fied on the narrow point immediately above the main decoration. 
Upon it are outlined seven reclining cows with right fore-leg extended 
and raised head. Here we find the principle of repetition and the 
first type of an idea which was handed down to the Assyrians and the 
Greeks of zones ol animals, the best example of which are found on 
Assyrian shields and Phcenician dishes and Greek vases. Besides 
these two rows of subjects, the vase bears an inscription by which this 
vase is dedicated to the god Xin Ghirsu l>y Entemena, the Patesi or 
high priest of Sirpurla. The inscription would lead one to believe 
that this vase was but part of the treasury of similar objects dedicated 
by this ruler to the god. Now, Entemena is the fourth king in direct 
de.-^cent from Ur Nina, who nuas the founder of the local dynastv. 
This ruler is regarded by M. Heuzey as considerably earlier than tsar- 
gon I, whose date is 3800 n. c. Tins he regards as proved by the earlier 
character of the monuments of the.se early rulers of Sirpurla, when 
compared wdth monuments of Sargon i and X'aramsin. The animals 
outlined upon the vase are executed with remarkable skill, a.s long as 
they are given in profile. As is customary with the early Babylonian 
artist, the forms are made heavy in contrast to the lightness of Egyp- 
tian art. The outlines of the animals, of course, are especiallv true to 
nature, but the arti.st failed directly when he attempted, as earlv 
Babylonian artists seem to have heen fond of doing, to execute the 
fuU face. This he does in the case of the lions and the lion-headed 
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eagles -R-ith disastrous results. He is very fond of giving the details 
of both the mane of the lions and the wings of the eagles, though other- 
wise he confines himself to a slight indication of some of the muscles. 

FOUNDATION STONES OF EANNADU. — At a meeting of the Aradimir 
des Inscripiioas M. Hettzey reacl a paper upon some Chaidiean monu- 
ments of great anti( 4 uitv. of which he had received impressions from 
M. de Sarzee. In particular he dealt with two foundation-stones, ujion 
which Eannadu. the warrior of the f'olumn of the \'ultures. had in- 
scribed a history of his reign. One of these contains no lets than loU 
compartments of writing. Beside the long religious litanies, which 
comprise almost the entire literature of this remote epoch, these annals 
are at present the only contemporary historical documents that we 
possess. It ai)iicar.s that Eannadu had worke<l hard to exjiand and 
fortify the towns or detached (piarters whi<'h formed the agglomera- 
tion of Sir[)urla, particularly Uruazagga. "the holy city '' The cata- 
logue of his coiKptests includes the countries of Elam and Islam, his 
traditional enemies, and also the historic cities of Erech. I’r and the 
City of the Sun (evidently Larsam ) Mention is made of an alliance 
between some of these with the land of Kish, (jn the Column of the 
Vultures, Eannadu l.iears the style of King of Sirpurla. which he also 
gives to his father Akurgal and his grandfather I'r-nina : but on the 
foundation-stones he only uses, for them as well as for himself, the 
religious title of pate-9i. which he boasts to have been invested with by 
Istar, the goddess of battles. These statements throw light upon the 
theocratic character of early Chaldman civilization, while they show 
the important part that Sirpurla played from the beginning of history. 
— Academy, May IS, ISfio. 

A NEW ASSYRIAN STELE. — In Vol. XVI of Maspero's Ricjie'd de Tniv- 
aux, Father V. Scheil, writing from IMossoul on May 21, l.Si)4. puli- 
lishcs a cuneiform text of great importance. It is a Mcle of Bel- 
kharran-bel-usur, admirably described by the learned writer, whose 
introduction, transcription and note-; are excellent at such a distance 
from literary apparatus. Destined ap[)arently for f'onstaiitinoiple, we 
owe the Reverend Father warm thanks for a[)pnsing us so quickly of 
its contents. There can be no (juestion of its value for an estimate of 
the internal affairs of Assyria. 

AVhile we know that the greater officials of the kingdom and the 
prefects of the chief cities took their turns with the king himself in 
giving name to the year, and while here and there we had glimpses of 
generals and ministers, as a rule all were eclipsed by the glory of the 
monarch. The tone of many of the dispatches sent to the kings of 
Assyria is far from subservient : but though all ahtng we have sus- 
pected that the empire was not the creation of the king and that his 
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power was founded on the ability of his subordinates, he usually 
omits to state his indebtedness. 

In this inscription of Bel-kharran-bel-u.sur (Eponym in 741 b. c. 
and again in 727 b. c.) we see somewhat behind the scenes. Of this 
officer little is known beyond what he tells us here himself As nagir 
ekalli he ranks next to the Tartan Nabu-danin-ani under Tiglath- 
Pileser iii. and later as prefect ofGozaii at the accession of Shalmane- 
ser IV. His name also occurs on a mutilated tablet, K. 12990. in 
the British Museum (Bezold Cat., K. Coll., Vol. iiij and possibly else- 
where. 

His own record is remarkable. He found.-- a city, builds and endows 
its temple, gives it a constitution, supplies it with roads. ap])arently 
■on his own initiative, at his own expense and without any reference 
to his monarch beyond a formal acknowledgtnent of his subordinate 
rank. He calls his city after his own name: he blesses the successor 
who shall respect his monuments and the freedom of his city on the 
one hand, while he curses the careless or mischievous custodian of 
posterity on the other with a regal grace. His reference to his position 
as due not solely to Tiglath-Pileser, but to ’ffiis lords in their high 
commission and assured tavor," seems to point to something short of 
absolute monarchy. Perhaps at that time the king was only primus 
inter pares; and it is at least noteworthy that Tiglath-Pileser takes 
care to record that certain of his conquests were assigned to the 
province of the Tartan or of the Rab-bi-lul, a compliment subsequent 
monarchs do not tind it necessary to pay. 

Father Scheil’s transcription of the text, as he publishes it, is very 
doubtful in places, and his version does not agree perfectly with either. 
The text, if correctly copied, was carelessly inscribed, so I append a 
new version of the text, with some notes e.xplanatory of my rendering, 
tiying to be as literal as ])Ossiblc ; — 

1. Marduk, great lord, king of the gods, holder of the ends of he.aven 

and earth. 

2. Populator of cities, establisher of towns, universal ordainer of the 

tern ] lies of the gods ; 

3. Nabuu. scribe of the gods, wielder of the glorioles tablet-stvle, 

bearer of the tablet of the destiny of the gods, 

4. Director of the Igigi and the Anunnaki, donor of sustenance, giver 

of life ; 

5. Samas, light of the lands, judges of all cities, protection of regions ; 

6. Sin, bright shiner of heaven and earth, bearer of the upraised 

horns, who clothes himself with brightness ; 

7. Istar ot the stars, lirightness ot heaven, to whom praver is univer- 

sally good, who receives petition.s. 
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8. The great gods, to all of them, hearers of his prayer, his helpers, 

his lords ; 

9. Bt‘l-kharran-bel-u.sur, iiagir of the palace of Tiglath-Pileser, king 

of Assyria, venerator of the great gods, 

10. There sent me forth the mighty lords with their high commission 

and assured favor. 

11. A city in the wilds and the wastes I chose, from its foundation to 

its roofs, verily I finished. 

12. A tem})le I made, and the shrine of the great gods therein I raised. 

13. Its tenien, I like a piler of a mountain founded, I settled its foun- 

dation for ever and ever, 

14. Dur-Bel-kharran-bel-u.sur, in the tongue of the people, I called its 

name, I directed roads to it, 

15. An inscription I wrote, and the image of the goils on the top I 

made, in the dwelling of the divinity I set up 

16. Endowments, sacrifices, incense for those gods I established for 

ever. 

17. Who ever hereafter that Assur. Samas, Marduk and Rammto, shall 

graciously name and send there. 

18. Restore the ruins of the city, of this temple, the endowments and 

sacrifices of those gods thou shalt not discontinue, 

19. Of that city its freedom I made, its crops shall not be torn up. its 

corn shall not be trodden down, etc. 

— C. H. W. Johns, in Academy, July 6, 1895. 

PERSIA. 

SASSANIAN VASES AT ST. PETERSBURG. — The Museum of the Herm- 
itage has been enriched by the addition of seven plates and six silver 
cu})s discovered in the region of Perm and Viatak. One find made 
near the river Tomis consisted of five plates, four cnjis and six neck- 
hu'cs. This included one plate of Byzantine workmanship (v-vi cent. 
A. ]>.) with Greek marks of manufacture nut yet deciphered. All the 
other silver vessels are hassanian. They consisted of: (1) The image 
■of a ram in a ])ark ; (2) a lion devouring a stag ; (3) a royal huntsman 
mounted, attacked l)y wild beasts. The king wears a head-dress like 
that of 8a}ior. In the lower jjortion of this plate may be distinguished 
a Pali inscrij)tion, not yet deciiihered ; (4) a plate with the image of a 
woman clothed in a long robe seated upon a winged monster and 
]ilaving upon a wind instrument. On the other side of the jJate a P;di 
inscri})tion, which has not yet been deciphered ; (5) a plate with the 
image of two warriors clad in scaled breast-plates ; one makes use of a 
bow, the other of a javelin. On the ground are two small round 
shields, two axes, two broken swords, as if this was the last episode of 
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a long fight. M. Smirnow, who has written an account of these plates, 
thinks that the expilanation of this one may be found in Persian 
poetry. Amongst the other objects may be cited a cup, the handle of 
which is ornamented with the image of a bearded Persian with ear- 
rings. also several cups decorated with various motives, such as pea- 
cocks. birds amongst serpents, lic. — Rev. Arch.. 189.'\ p. 129. 

SAPOR AND VALERIAN. — In May. 189.8, the Cabinet des Medailles was 
enriched by the addition of an ancient cameo of unusual interest to 
antiquarians and historians. The stone is a sardonyx of three layer?, 
the base is dark Iji-owu. the middle layer on which the relief is carved 
is pale white ; the upper layer, which is utilized for the definition of 
certain details, is russet color. The stone is in theshajie of an ellipse. 
Its two diameters are 19.3 mm. and 98 mm. and its thickness 9 mm . 
being one of the largest ancient cameos in exi.stenee. It represents a 
Persian king of the Sassanian dynasty on horseliack taking prisoner 
a Roman emperor, who is also mounted and defending himself. The 
helmet of the Persian king is surmounted by a large globe, which 
according to Adrien cle Longperier was a symbol of the solar sphere. 
His shoulders are surmounted by smaller globes. Pendant bands 
flutter from his diadem and girdle. The Roman emperor, beardless, 
is crowned with laurel. He wears a breastplate and the pnladamentum 
flutters behind his back. He brandishes the pavazonium above his 
head, while the Persian king makes no use of his sword. It was in 
the year 2.50 of our era in the neighborhood of Edessa that the emperor 
Valerian was taken prisoner by surprise by Sapor i. son of .litaxerxes. 
This event made a great stir in the Oriental world, jierhaps much 
more amongst the Romans, and has been recounted by various 
authors. Valerian was the only one of the Roman or Byzantine 
emperors who wa.s taken pirisoner by the Persians. In the year 290, 
when this event took place, he was sixty-seven years of age. Sapor i, 
who was crowned in the year ■24'2 and died in 272 or 27.'>, was also an 
old man. The identity' of the Roman eiiqieror and of the Persian 
king is confirmed by numismatics, and tlie Persian triumph is rejire- 
sented also in reliefs at Naksche roustem. Sassanian cameos are few 
in number and are frequently' attributed to Greek or Byzantine 
sculptors in the service of the Persians. It scem.s jirobable, however, 
that this art survived amongst the Persians as an inheritance from 
Babylonia and Assy'ria. — Erxkst B.\bklox, in Mon. d Mem. Acod. laser., 
T. I, p. 85. 

PALESTINE. 

NEW MILE-STONES. — The Dominican fathers have discovered at 
Bettir the most ancient mile-.stone of the region, dating 130 a. d. It 
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is the eighth on the road leading from Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis. 
In the same district there has been found the epitaph of a legionary, 
of which F. Germer-Durand has given a new transcription. The 
mile-stone in the neighborhood of Jerusalem dates from the Kaliphate 
of Abd-el-melik, and contains the most ancient Arabic iiir-cription 
which has diacritical points. Together with this document M. Cler- 
mont-Genneau comiininicates a dedication by the x legion Fretennk 
to Trajan and a mile-stone of Adjloun. with the name of the legate, P. 
Julius Germinius Mareianus. Ib2 a. n. At Gerasa there has been 
found a dedication to Antoninus and two other texts : one of them 
mentions the date 294, which corresj>onds nearly to the year 215 a. n. 
At Mzerib several texts have been copied, one of which is in verse. 
Another metrical ejiitaph has been found at Nawa, which contains a 
mention of Alkinoos. — Rev. .Arch.. 1S'.I5, p. 121. 

EXPLORATION OF MOAB. — During the winter months, when excava- 
tion becomes difficult or impossible at Jerusalem. Dr. Bliss received 
the sanction of the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund to 
undertake a journey to the Land of Moab, including the examination 
of Medeba, Kerak and other places of historical interest l.ieyond the 
Dead Sea. Dr. Bli.'S had the special ad\antage of a letter of recom- 
mendation from Hamdy Bey. director of the Museum of Constantino- 
ple. He was received most cordially l.>y the governor of Kerak, and 
was afforded the fullest permission to measure and make plans of 
buildings, to copy inscriptions, etc. Among other things, he dis- 
covered a previously unkn(,)wn Roman fort and a walled town with 
towers and gates like the interesting town of ^Prshita. After a journey 
of very great intere.'t he got l>ack to Jerusalem on April 2, arid at once 
resumed the work of excavation. The committee have appointed 
Mr. Archil )ald Canipbcdl Dickie, a trained architect, to assi^t Dr. 
Bliss in this work, e>pecially in drawing plans, S(‘Ctions. > tc. He has 
already arrived in Jerusalem. — Acndcmii. April 27. 

JERUSALEM. — History of the Holy Sepulchre. — Mr. George Jelfory, 
F.E.I.B.A., has published at Jerusalem a series of plans ami sketclics 
intended to illustrate the architectural history of the buildings on the 
site of the Holy Seiiulchre, as described by the earlier pilgrims. The 
plans have been made from actual measurement on the spot, so far as 
the difficult nature of the work permit-:, infinite trouble having been 
caused by comjdicated projirietorship and by sectarian prejudices. 
Much assistance has been derived from the recent discoveries of Herr 
Schick, which have demon.strated the position of the much-disputed 
Second Wall. The method adopted by Jlr. Jeffery is to work back- 
wards chronologically. He starts with a plan of the buildings as they 
were left by the Crusaders in the xir century, which is piractieally 
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identical with their present condition, except iitr the ai)sence oi the 
modern sectarian partitions and a few restorations. Next we liave a 
plan of the (xi century) buildings of Constantine Monoinaclius. as 
described by Saewttlf in 1102, before their destruction by the Cru- 
saders ; then the (vii century') buildines of Moilestus. a-; described by 
Arculf and Willibald, and finally the (iv century) basilica of Constan- 
tine. conjecturally restored troni tfie descriptions of Eusebius and 
Saint Sylvia. To this last is added a rc[iroduction of the apse mosaic 
in S. Pudenziana in Eonie, which niav possibly lie a contemporary 
representation of Constantine's basilica. 13y way of explanation. Mr. 
Jeil'ery has quoted extracts from the .iccounts of the [iilarim^ referred 
to. — Academij. June 29, IsOb. 


SYRIA. 

SOME HITTITE BRONZE FIGURINES.— M. Menant ill the Ro'. Arch.. 
Jan-Feb., 1895, publishes a sei-ies of bronze fic'urines found in the 
Oroiites. These figurines resemble espeeially those which have 
hithertofore come from Phamicia and Sardinia, An analysis made' 
by M. Ditte. of the Sorlionne, shows that the bronze consisted of; 
tin. 3.44; lead, 3.90; copper, 92.(35. besides slight traces of iron. 
They were moulded in a single piece and rudely made. One of these' 
identifies itself as a Hittite divinity, since it wears upon its breast a 
sort of phylactery containing the Hittite symbol fur divinity. Both 
arms are free and raised. On the head is a conical cap surmounted 
by a pltutie. In this ca.se, as in all the rest, the feet are indeterminate 
and give no evidence as to the .-^tyle of .-shoe-s. One of the statuettes is 
the figure of a goddess. Another of finer worknr.tnship had artificial 
eyes and still wears a silver torque about his neck and carries a silver 
scejitre in his hand. Thei-e can be little doubt that these figurines 
reflect more important monuments which have not yet been discovered. 

ASIA MINOR. 

MYCEN/CAN AND CUNEIFORIVl REMAINS ON HITTITE SITES. — Little is 
known as t'et of the results of the c.vcavations of M. Cliaiitre at 
P.orghaz-lveui and at Kara-Euyuk, where he found a euneiforin text 
and [lottery having some analogy with that of Mykenai. lie is about 
to publish an extensive work on this ^ullject. — Rer. Arch.. 1895, p. 113. 

EXPEDITION OF MM. HULA AND S2ANTO. — MM. Httla and Szanto 
have jitthlished the lirst result-i of their exjiedition of 1893 made on 
the Liechtenstein foundation. They discovered three new towns — 
Kasosso.s, Hygas3o.s and Kallipolis. In the walls of Ajut’zon they 
found this interesting inscription: Bao-iAcIs ’Aj'tioxos <xTpaTijyoii, 
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LTTT^ap^aLi, Tre^uiv f/y^pocn, [erjappois ?], <rTpaTia)Tats Kai rots cEXXois . . . t<> 

iepov ’A-n-o'A-W'os MA05T0EX (doubtless a local epithet of the divinit}’). 
Then they studied the ruins of Alinda, its necroj^olis, theatre and 
gateway. At Kai'adji they discovered contracts of rent analogous to 
those of LeBas. Xo. o'23 If. At Mendelia they copied an honorary de- 
cree in which the Myla.sians and Rhodians are mentioned, also a 
Karian inscription which reads ; — 

K’ Ill'll he — eeijeseau — d Im 'u. 

and which signifies 

'Hy//<rias Aicroi’ Kt i'Siof ('? ) 

At Herakleia of Latinos they discovered an inscrijition identifying tiie 
teinjile of Atliena. At Kadi-Kalessi they found Byzantine jiaintings 
representing scenes from the life of t'hrist. Mylasa also furnished 
several new inscriptions. The other results of tlie espeilition may be 
tabulated as follows ; — 

1. Eski-Hissar. Inscriptiou.s to Zeus Labraundos, Deineter and 
Kore. 

2. Ulash. An inscription revealing the existence of the Kacrwcro-et? 
of the temple of Zeus. 

3. Pedasa. A new inscription. 

4. Halikarnassos. Honors paid to Sylla, an cpheljic inscrijition j 
dedication to Isis and Serapis ; numerous Xike inscriptions. 

0 . Idyma. Mention of a Kou br rwr . . . locriTevlm’ ; name of the tribe 
Aocrevs, 

6. Bair. Temple of A.sklepios and an epitaph of a citizen of Hygas- 
sos. from 'which it follows that Hygassos is Bair. 

7. Turan-Tohiflik. Identified l;iy an inscription as Kalli]iolis. 

8. Pisye. Epitaphs. 

EXPEDITION OF MM. HEBERBEY AND KALINKA.— M.M. llebcrbey and 
Kalinka have also forwarded to M. Reinadi the re.sults of their exjie- 
dition to Asia Minor during tlie autumn of 1S94. They recovered 
more than 30(1 inscriptions, of whicli two are Latin ami live Lvkian. 
At Karaliuk they discovered the Koppimv Stjpos, which according to an 
inedited inscriiitiou of Ibesos formed witli this town and Akalissos a 
si/mpolitcid. Another inscriirtion enabled them to Hx the site of 
xVjiollonia at Avassari, about si.x inile.s we.st of Tri.stomo. Numerous 
fragment.-; and eiglit entire blocks were found to complete the ceh.'- 
brated inscription of ( tprainoas at Rhodiapolis. — S. Reixach. Rev. 
Arch.. 1895. p. 111. 

HALIKARNASSOS. — B. Keil has made a study of the system of 
enumeration em]iloyed in an inscripition from Halikarnassos One 
system is the simple Attic system where A = 1. B = 2, KA = 21, etc. 
In the other 1 stands for an obol, D for a drachma. 2 D for a stater 
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and a dash with two little circles at each extremity for 10 staters. 
There are also signs for fractions of obols, — = 1, = = e , = = I. The 
article is too complex and treats of too many subjects to be here ana- 
lyzed at lenath. — Rev. Arch., 1895, p. 115. 

LYKIA. — M Imbert has made a study of names in relationshij) in 
Lykian inscriptions. The names for son. wife, family and daughter 
are already known. Imbert adds tnUie-i nephew, ijiihbn = daughter- 
in-law. cWtd/ = brother or brother-in-law. e///7nt'n/ = grandfather, rtc. 
He aiinoances that a f’orpu.s of Lykian inscrijitioiis will be published 
by the Academy of Vienna in ISUo. — B/’v. Arch.. 1895. j* llH. 

MAXIMIANOPOLIS. — A basrelief in liasalt at Soueida in the Hatiran 
represents a scene from the Gigantoniachia or according to 51. Cler- 
mont-(htmieau. Zeus and Herakles appearing in the character of two 
emperors. perha))S Diocletian and Maximiantis. In (iallo-ltoman art 
more than one of these mythological subjects Itave thus been treated 
realistically in the details of armor and of the costume. A town of 
Maximianopolis cxi.sted jirecisely in this district, and M. Clermont- 
Ganueatt thinks that Soueida marks its site. — Ber. .Irch , 1895. p. 121. 

SMYRNA. — Grotesque Terracottas. — Once Mr. Rttskin wrote very 
severely about the grotesque head sculptured on the tower of Sta. Maria 
Formosa at Venice. He saw in it a work of pure imagination con- 
ceived by an artist who was unworthily fond of the ugly. M. Charcot 
recognized in this effigy the signs of a pathological deformation of the 
face, signs which were reproduced with scrupulous exactness. In an 
article in La Xoture. Dr. Regnault. who once made a similar study of 
Egyptian sculiittires. ]>roves now that certain grotesriue statuettes 
from Tanagra or from Myrina, which were usually regarded as carica- 
tures. are in reality faithful copies of nature. He insi.sts especially 
upon the lU'anial deformations, and notes in the various figures exact 
representations of microcephaly, acrocephaly. sraphoeephaly and 
hydroce])haly. One of these statuettes deserves especial attention. It 
is a terracotta of Smyrna (Xo. 707 of the catalogue of the Louvrej 
representing a microeejdialou.s idiot, who is strangling himself by 
gluttony. >Sucli an accident, it a[)pears, frec^uently occurs in lunatic 
asylums. The gesture of the idiot carrying his hands to his neck, 
giving the impression of sulfoeation, the exiiression of the counten- 
ance, the form of the brain and the forehead in these statuettes are a 
striking reality for pathologists. Xl. Heuzey has recently shown ])y 
living examples that the beauty of lines in Greek art is based upon 
reality. Dr. Regnault on his side shows us that the same is the case 
for uglines.s. — Dfbats, 1894, Dec. 11, quoted in Rev. Arch., 1895, p. 114. 

SYDE. — Basreliefs of the Nymph/cum. — M. Collignon has recently com- 
municated to the French Academy of Inscrijjtions some inedited 
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sketches found aiiiong the papers of the English architect Cockerell, 
and reproducing four of the reliefs fl-hich adorn the balustrade of the 
Xymphteuni of Syde. Two of these reliefs are already known by 
publication of Count Lanckoronski on the cities of Pamphylia and 
Pisidia. but the drawintrs of Cockerell are even in this case interesting 
as differing in certain iletails. His other two sketches reproduce bas- 
reliefs which no longer exist. One represents a Xereid rising out of 
the water by the side of a niariite monster and a tiring Eros : on the 
other is Selene being led by Eros towanl the sleeping Endyinion. 
This subject is treated in a painting at Pompeii and this analogy is 
suthcient to .show the survival of Helleuistic taste in these basreliets. 
— Chroiiiii'ie. is'.i.j, Xo. xix. 


KYPROS. 

INSCRIPTION OF HIRAM. — -M. de Landau lia.s published u note upon 
the Phi.enieian in.scri[)tion of Hiram (C. I. S. Xo. d.j The autintr be- 
lieves with Schrader that the Kartliadast of the text is Kition. and 
that the subjeetion of this town is attested by Menander (in Jo.se}ilius 
viii. d. 3. ) According to him Hiram .subjugated tdvs Tirrutov?. 
which should be corrected to KiTvaiov?. It is perhaps on this oecasioii 
that Kition received the name of Karthadast. This town would have 
remained in sul.)jeetion from .>(>1 to 701 b. c, under Esarhaddon. We 
meet in Phceniciaii inscriptions with a king from Kartliadast. It has 
been supj) 0 sed that the Hiram of the inserijition of Ky 2 <ros is Hiram i, 
the friend of Solomon. Vmt M. de Landa believes this to be Hiram ii, 
because Hiram i in the Bible is only king of Tyre, while Hiram of the 
text is also king of Sidon — R/r. Afch.. ]>. lo9. 

KRETE. 

A MYCEN/EAN MILITARY ROAD. — During tile course of all arc] urologi- 
cal journey through Central Krete. from whicli we have ju-t returned; 
we have eonic across .'■•omc new landmark-: of Myceiucan autiipiity 
which may he of general interest. The remains to which wc wish 
here to refer lie in and ahmit the mountain mass known as T.asethi. 
which occupies a large :irca of East Central Krete, seiuirated from Ida 
hy the more low-lying tr.ict once mainly occupied hy the territories 
of Knosos, Cortyna anil Lyttos. 

From the latter city a road, which seems to rojiresent a very ancient 
line of communication, alter .skirting the northwest eseaigmient of this 
range, ascends to a roj which from time immemorial must have 
formed the main portal on this side ot the extensive upiland jilain 
that forms as it were the citadel of the whole range. The deep cutting 
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of the road at the summit of the pass, and the broad terrace formed 
bv it in other jjarts of its course, point to long use ami the former im- 
portance of its traffic, tliougli it is now little more than a track. The 
upland plaiit of Lasethi is completely enclosed by lofty limestone 
range.s, and drains into a large swallow-hole il'iifiiriiiliroiA in its mirth- 
west corner, close to the point where the old track reaches the level 
ground. From this point the modern road runs southward to tlie 
village of Psychro, keeping close under the hills, owing to the liability 
oftlie centra] jiart of the plain to Hoods in winter. 

The lirst olijcct ot our ex])lorati(.>ns was the great cave aliove 
Psychro. the ancient remains in which have been already calleil atten- 
tion to by Prof, llalbherr, who. in company with Dr. Hazzidakis. 
president ot the Caiidiau Syllogus. conducted some exploration' here 
in Ibbd, and in his work on the “ (,'ave of the Iihean Zeu.s" tle'crilies 
several votive relies here discovered. (.>ur own researches arc calcu- 
lated to throw new light on this important sanctuary, and show that it 
goes back perhap.s even into ]>re-]Myeeiuean times. That it also lasted 
on into classical days is equally certain. The discoverv of a fragment 
of sculpture representing a .snake coiled round a trunk or support of 
a statue might 1)e thought to point to the worship of Apollo, hut may. 
after all, connect itself with some local heroic cult. f)u the other 
liand. the parallelism of jnany of the earlier relics found with those of 
the Ida-an cave, and notably the presence of votive double axes, cer- 
tainly suggests the cult of Zeus : while the fact that this great cave 
sanctuary lay only four and a half hours’ distance from I-yttos leads 
us to infer that it was here that the Lyttian traditions regarding the 
birth-place ot ZeU.s. reterred to l>y Hesiod. Were localized : in other 
words, this was tla; Dilialoii Anirun of tlie Lyttian.s. and lilount 
J.asethi their Dikte. To the Pro'.sians. on the other hand, the more 
easterly Siteia range was ecju.ally known as Dikte. 

That ill later times the ])lain of l.ii'cthi came within the territory of 
I^yttos. the only great town within easy access, is higlilv prohahle. 
Put we came upon tlie clearest proof that in the great days of Krctaii 
history — n.iniely, the early 4fyeeiia’an times — these remote uplands 
harliored more than one walled i-ity. About liulf an hour north of 
P.sycliro, and immediately below the village of Plati. rises the isolated 
knoll known a.- Hcg.ih.) Kejihai. Led here liy the aeeount of the dis- 
covery of early jiottery, together with rumors of the existence of a 
tholos. or bee-hive ehainber, we found distinct evidence of an early 
akrojiolis, including walls of large blocks of rude horizontal, and, in 
places, of pulvgcjnal eoiistruction ; and we could even make out the 
course of the ascending road and traces of a gateway. From Psychro 
village, which also shows some early foundations, the modern road. 
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which, from it~ deep cutting. Rcems to follow an ancient line, runs 
almost straight to .^gios (leorgios, above which rir^es an isolated ridge 
(omitted in Spratf's ina}). as is also a larger one north of the village). 
Here, too, are abundant remains of primitive ]iottery and distinct 
traces of fortitications like those of Plati. The site is kirown as 
Kastello 

Beyond Agios (ieorgios the traces of the <ild road heconic still 
more ol)vious. A little soutli of the coutluence of the Katharo 
(Metoclnj and Koudoumalia streams it a'cends to the eastern steeps 
of the Lasetlii liasin hy a series of magnificent zigzaas. supported helow 
hv massive terraee walls ot the same primitive masonry as that of the 
Myeena an strongholds helow. and sci iired against landslips at tlie 
turning points hy similar walls above. From the top of the pass the 
ancient road is still traceable, deseending in zigzag' towards the 
Katharo stream: the modern track, however, heiv breaks away and 
crosses tlie uiiper Katharo basin almost ilue east to the Metoehi 
(farm ). 

l'lo.se above this a lou' pass, about 3,OfM) feet above -ea le\'el. firms 
the natural exit from the whole ujiland region of Lasetlii ; and imme' 
diately alter laissing the summit of thi'. an ancient road liecomes again 
perceptible rleeply worn in the mountain side, hut now deserted in 
favour of a newly engineered road, the zigzags of which eross and 
recross the old line. At tliis point, amid gi’oves of secular ilexes, 
opens out one of the grandest panoramas to lie seen in Krete. embrac- 
ing the mountains of Sitcia. tlie priamontories that jut out from the 
low intervi'uing tract and include the site of Minoa. to the conical 
height of Axes and the ranees of Mirabello. About twenty minutes 
from the toji of the pass, we obsen eil the remain.s of a vast prima-val 
fortification intended to protect the defile against an enemy coming 
from helow. Two walls ran parallel to and near the ancient road, 
flanking it on cither -idi’ : and from the lower eu<l of the-e, above and 

below, two other walls branched off at right angk one climhinn 

down towards the bottom ol’tlie r.ivine. the other aseendiim the rocky 
slop!' above. -V breastwork w.is thus formed some two hundred yanls 
long with a pa-sage for the road, and tlie upfier ]iart of this again made 
a return for another sixty or -r-venty yanls in the direction ot' a side 
ravine in the rear of the [lusition. Al’itliiii this outer eiiclo-ure there 
Were also traces of other walls. Tlie walls were about four feet thick, 
of undressed jiolygonal blinks: and though the whole i- now in a 
ruinous condition — not more than two or three eour-e- remaining in 
position — it must once have been a stupendous work. 

About fifteen minutes below this the road was commanded hy 
another " Cyclopean ” work, this time more of the nature of a castle 
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rising on a rocky knoll 1 letweeii the roart and the ravine. It con.'i^ted of 
a rock-cut gate, a large rectangular chaniher and two ^ulaller ones, and. 
about twenty jiace- to the west of the gate, a tower of remarkable con- 
struetion. It wa^ jiartly ibnneil of native ruck, partly of Cyelopean '■ 
Idock' bedded on thi':. and tilling out the gruuuil-plan .-o as to form 
an angular liastion. .V platform was tlius raised in a most command- 
ing position, looking out far acro~s the valley straight toward' the site 
of the great i\[ycen;ean city of (ioulas. lying about four niih's ili^tant 
as tile crow tlic'. and from which this jire-hi.storic castle itself is clearly 
visible. It i.s called by the peasants Toe kiltitiivXi rC'i crTifnu. “■ The 
Kitten’' f'i'tern." Further down, where the valley widens out. was 
another S'-pi.u'e enclosure of the same primitive construction, a little 
to the right of the modern road, and trac<‘s of another on a low kindl 
of rock above it to the left 

Here, then, wa' a fortified road of prinueval antiijuity leading ilown 
to the rich Kritsa valley, dominated lyv what, so far as existing remains 
allow us to ju'lge. was the greatest city of Mycena'an Krete. but the 
remarkable fact that at once strikes us is that the direction in whicli 
the fortifications themselves were directed points against Goulas. It 
might have been expected that the rulers of Gi.iulii' would have been 
able to extend their dominion over the mountain upland' of their im- 
mediate neighliorhood. and that the ancient road sy,<tem, which, as 
will he seen, seems to ramify from their neighhorhood. would have 
been executed and tbrtified by them. 

But the same phenomenon meets us on another side. From the 
same Kritsa valley, another ancient road ascends past the village of 
Kroustes to the southeastern spurs of Lasethi, ajijiareiitly towards the 
vilhmc of Malles, identified liv Prof. Ilalhherr with the site of Malla 
{AiiVqiiiii'ij. May isu:’,. pp, I'.ii;. I'.iy i. Here again, ahout half an hour 
ahove Krouste', the old rmite is guarded anaiiist a lowland attack hv 
a 'crlcS of similar 'tone stronghold', .\inonu these is a natural roek 
sujiplcniciitcil hy I’ude stone masonry, whicii may originaliv have 

formed a raiscil terrace, like the " Kitten's Cistern," another projectina 

hastiou of a 'iiinlar characti.-r on the side of a aleii. and a wall across 
the top of the jia". while, on a .summit ahove, a triangular fort of 
large hlo(d-;s, enclosing the tinindations of a siiuarc watch-tower, com- 
mands a wide view hoth np and down the road. 

The line of pass leading from the site of Goulas to the vallcv of 
IMiraludlo exhiluts similar traee.s of an aueieiit road, sU]>ported hv the 
same " Cyelopean " masoiiry, and at the head of the- defile, hevond 
tht‘ district known as Lakouia, another [ire-historic fort. At this s[iot, 
now occupied hy a small hamlet called Peponi Khani, the road is 
flanked hy the remains of douhle lines of ancient walls, from which, 
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on either side, as in the pass below Kathavo, are stone breastworks 
riinnino- out at right angles. Here, again, the main line of defence 
seems to be directed against an enemy coming from (doulas. 

Yet it is hard to believe that these fortitied roads of Mycenwan 
times radiating from this great Myceiiiean centre were not originally 
the work of its rulers. Did they perhajis contemplate the [>ossibilitv 
of an enemy invading the valleys under their walk ami desire to 
secure their highland iiastures and the acces' to the uphincl plain of 
Lasethi? The materials are still wanting tor tin.' sohition of these 
enigmas; but it is interesting to remark that already at this remote 
]ieriod Krete jiri'sented a phenomenon only too tamiliar to us at the 
present day. the eombiuatii>n. namely, of lines of intercourse engin- 
eered at a great e.\i)enditure of skill and labor, with huge defensive 
works proclaiming that tlie neighbor of to-day was as likely as not to 
become to-morrow a hostile invader. We might be on the X'osges 
in.stead of the Kretan mountains. irriri i; and .Joii.v 1.. 

Mvkes. in .b:adeiny, June 1. l.'s'Jo. 

REVIEW OF HALBHERR'S DISCOVERIES AND WORK OF THE SYLLOGOS. 
— Under the title " Motes from Krete '' Dr. Halbherr gives in the Athi- 
iiituiii of June 'I’l a brief summary of bis recent investigatiems in 
Krete. closing with a well-merited eulogy of 'crvices of tlie Kretan 
Siyllogos 

HIERAPYTNA. — M. Joubin ill the Bn-iui! dt Triicmi.c. IK'.lT. ji. 1(12. 
publishes a phototyfie of a Gra-eo-Roman relief iViini Hiera]iytna. rep- 
resenting an ephebe wearing a double-horned pw/oid. between a figure 
ofHorosaml Isis. The scene is placed in the teiipde, anil is sup- 
posed by the author of the article to represent a scene of initiation. It 
may be that he goes too far in ad<ling that the relict' of Ilierapytna 
fills an important ga[i in our imperfect knowledge of ancient mys- 
teries. The figure id' the Iloros should be conqiared with a beautiful 
bronze figurine in the collection (Ircau, IT. 17 of I'T'oehner's (fatalogue- 
—Rcc. Arch., 1M».'), [i. Id'l, 


EXJR.OFE- 

CREECE. 

THEORIES OF ORIGIN AND ZOOLOGICAL SYMBOLS IN MYKENAI. — In 
the Hi rill Archiiiliiiiiijih . .lan.-Feb., bKlI.r, Frederic Houssay advances 
an interesting theory concerning the origin of a lunnher of Mycemcan 
forms. U])on the vase paintings in Xlykenai some of the figures, such 
as the poulp and the argonaut, may be ea-ily identified. Gthers [ire- 
sent a single mixture of the real and impossible. To this class belongs 
a bird like a goose or duck. Each of these creatures has u[ion its 
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back two little ajipendiees, which do not seem to be wiugi. but are 
like appendices of the Lcpog nantn'i'rii. or goose-iiiussels, a cru-taceaii 
frequently found upon floating obiect^. There is a legend of antiquity 
which has come down through the Middle Age^. ami is familiar to all 
those who are intere>te<l in the history ot the idea ot spontaneous gen- 
eration, that tire barnaele-goose i iiiiscrlirnic/n i springs from the Lup/js 
aiiot/fn-n. Itseeni.s asifthe origin ofthis legend might be traced tothe~e 
strange pictures, which are birds in general asjKwt and crustacean in 
detail. In its youth the Lrjxi^ swims ami lives freely. It 

has three {)aii> of tentacles and i' formed like the lower crU'taeea. 
Later the number of tentacles inere.ises to six pairs, and it is called 
a Cypri.s. Finally this (-'y[>ris iilunges it' head into some floating 
object: its flexible body closes together, revealinu the extremities of 
the six pair.' of lenta<-les: the body becomes encrusted with a shell; 
the six pail’s of tentaele-. useless now for walking, are used to capture 
ohjects and draw them to the inside of tile shell. Tlie helief that 
such a creature gave birth to a duck or goose is too extraordinary to 
be based upon observation of the animal itself It might have been 
jji’oduced by the successive simplilication of two pictures of animals 
which finally came to resemble each other. From a study of the 
figures of ^lyceniean vases, it may be Concluded : first, that the 
painters refiresented the Ltpui as exactly as possible: secondly, that 
this picture, after it had heeii considerafily simplified, came to resem- 
ble a goose ; thirdly, the legend arises that animals in the shape of a 
goose were born in the sea upon floating <.ihjeet.- : fourthly, the boat- 
ing object i-: thought of as a tree ivhicli grow- in the sea. and is repre- 
sented in sur-h a way as to S!igae<t the hirth of a gi.iose ufion a tree. 

M. Ilous'uy imrsues tlie same hypothesis in other directions. 
Through the mediation of decorative tbruis found in the Caucasus, he 
shows how the poulj>, as a de<’orative tonn, might have heeii trans- 
formed in the mountain regions of the Caucasus into the head of a 
ram. X'arious forms of spirals, file swastika, the heart ornament, the 
owl’s head ii[ioii vases from tin' Tru.ad, he traces to the .'ame source. 

-Many of tliese forms have hceii explained with more probahility 
as having their naturalistic origin in the Egyptian lotus. It is inter- 
e.sting, however, to s^e how far the poulp theory may he jiressed to 
explain the same forms by one who seems to he unae([uaimeil with 
the Grammar of tlie Lotus 

AGAIN THE SIDON SARCOPHAGI.— At a meeting of the Hellenic tso- 
ciety on May 27, Prof. P. Gardner described and di.seiis.sed the famous 
sarcophagi found at Sidon some years ago, and now in the Imperial 
IMuseum at Constantinople. (1 i The Li/ridii which the 

lecturer was inedined to attribute to the latter part of the v ceuturv 
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B. c. Tlie subjects in hiah relief were chiefly hunting scenes, and in 
the horsemen there were tindouljted reseniVilance to those on the Par- 
thenon frieze. ( 2) T/ie Tomb of the Sutnip, which probably lielonged 
to the same period, The subjects included a funeral banquet, a hunt- 
ing Scene, and the start of some warlike expedition. Tliese latter 
were probalilv ejasodes in tlje life of the ])erson comineniorated. In 
style the tomb might be comjiared to the Xercid monument of Xan- 
thus. (d) The loiiJ) of the Moutihiuj 1) 'uno a. In this work, which 
probably belonged to the middle of the iv century b. e., and was sin- 
gularly beautiful and re.^trained in feeling and execution, eighteen 
women were represented, between pillars, in various attitudes of grief. 
The whole was an arti.stie triumph, and had been well ilc.-cribcd as 
a dii'gc in eighteen stanza-..’’ From its similarity in style to the 
well-known sejiulchral reliefs at .Vthens it might almost certainly be 
attributed to an Attic artist. It was jiossibly the tomb of Strato II, 
King of Sidon. i4) The so-called Great Sareophiojus. usually, though 
erroneously, connected with the name of Alexander. It was more 
probably the tomb of a king of .Sidoii, though scenes in tlu' life of 
Alexander, and his figure, undoubtedly occurred on the monument. 
It was difficult to name anything ijuite comparable to this magniticent 
work of art, though perhaps the nearest analogy was presented by the 
Amazon Sarcophagus at Vienna. The vigor and variety of the battle 
and hunting scenes, and the richness of the color, which was not 
ai)parently a mere coat of paint, but actually worked into the texture 
of the marble, wei'e unicpie. As to the style, there was not sufficient 
evidence to connect it with the sclniol of Skopas. of Ly.-i])}) 0 s. or any 
other known artist, and it was better to wait for further light before 
jn-onouncing a definite ui>inion. On hi>torical grounds. Prof. Oard- 
ner tvas imlined to believe that it might be the tomb of a king of 
Fidon, Abdalonymu;-. who is known to have iieeii a friend and //cotfpe 
of Alexander. Prof. M'aldstein drew attention to the re-emhlance 
between the sarcophagus last mentioned .-md huntiiig .-cene.s by 
Lvsippos and Leochares of which descrijitions have come down to 
us. He also comjiared the tiareojihagus of the Mourning Women 
with the reliefs of Ajiollo and the Muses found at Mantineia — Alhr- 
Iiieuin. .lime 1, ’If), 

BOIOTIAN TERRACOTTA FIGURINES WITH GEOMETRIC DECORATION. 
— The Museum of the Louvre has recently acijuired a terracotta idol 
said to have been Ibund in the Boiotian necropolis. Two other anal- 
ogous examjiles e.xist in thelMuseum of Berlin. Kaeh of these tigur- 
ines is in the shajie of a bell, and rudely rejiresents in two eases the 
human figure, and in one case the bell is surmounted by the head of 
a bird. Thus far the terracottas called cn gakftt. the famous pappades 
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of the Greek peasant long passed as the most ancient specimen of 
Boiotian sculpture, but .'Uch figurines have been shown by Bohlau to 
be contemporary with Boiotian vases, of transitional style, which 
exhibit traces of Oriental decoration. The decoration upon tlie three 
figurines from the Louvre and Berlin show no trace of Oriental influ- 
ence, and have no analogy with vases of the transitional type. Their 
decoration is composeil of geometric elements and apuatic birds, and 
illu.strate. therefore, an earlier period. — M. Hor.i.KArx. Mdh. li Mi m.. 
Aivd. Iii-xrip., T. I, p. ol. 

A GREEK KRATER IN KORINTHIAN AND RHODIAN STYLE. — E. Fottier 
publishes in the Mon. e‘ Mem. Amd. {n^i-rip . T. I, p. 4d. a (ireek knifer 
which came to the Louvre some thirty years ago with the Camitana 
collection. This vase is the exact copy of a met.dlic model, as mav 
be seen from the imitated rings or handlc-s whi<-h are here affixed 
below the rim, but which in the original bronze were movable. In 
the execution of the decoration, which is painted in parallel bands, 
two proee.sSes are used. In the upper portion of the vase the decora- 
tion is Korinthian in character, exhibiting Oriental animals, such as 
the sphinx, the grifiin and the lion, in which details are brought out 
by lines engraved with the burin. The lower portion of the vase is 
painted in Rhodian fashion without the assistance of the burin. The 
use ot engraved lines in Greek pottery seems to have come in about 
the middle of the vti century, and to have had its origin in the imita- 
tion ot incised metal vases, armor, efc. Korinth, renowned for its 
industry and metals, ])layed a very important rdh in the introduction 
of this technical method. The great school of Attic painters who in 
the VI century carried this method to tlie highest point of perfection, 
men like Klitias, Nearchos, Amasis and Exekias, were in a wav rather 
engravers than painters. At the end ot the vi centurv a revolution in 
the art took place, with the introduction of red figured vases. The 
burin was now laid aside and the Inaish again expressed details of 
drapery, muscles, rtr. 

VASE PAINTING REPRESENTING AN ADVENTURE OF HERAKLES. — In 
the fMmeum ot the Louvre there is a Acpjilwh said to have been found 
in Lokris with crude })aintings, which are nevertheless interesting 
because ot their subject. Gn one side of the vase is represented Hera- 
kles and his companions arriving at the court of Eurvtos, where thev 
were kindly received and invited to a repast. Eurytos and his sons 
are seated at the banquet-table. The king’s daughter lole is not 
represented. On the other side we see a more warlike scene, in which 
Herakles an(l his companions are about to lay siege to the palace and 
are entering it by force. One of the figures may be lole, although 
more likely an ephebe, clad in the same manner as the other figures. 
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In this scene the palace is represented as having a peristvle wliich is 
of intere-^t. since architectural representation^ are rare during the V 
century. A Korinthian knihr of the vi century, al>o in the Louvre, 
represents the vi^it of Herakles to Euryto.'. The painting upon this 
vase i-J na'ive hut serioU':. whereas that U])on the Attic •s/.'Vjdujs is appa- 
rently satirical and influenced hy the S[)irit ot skejitici-^in which was 
then in vogue. — E. PoxriKR in Afhi. 0/'ir.<. dl-d'I. ii. 41. 

RETURN OF HEPHAISTOS — In the d/dZ/c il. /,. <1. Aj'rl,. InA. Atficn. 
1S04, ]ip. 510— oil-) I Pl. viii ). G. I>iieschke iliscu-scs a Kni'i iith in n 1 csi 
iciili the Return of ILjihniAn-t. The vase is an ain[)hiiriskos in .Vthens. 
The date assicned is the early part of the vi <-cutury. lIephai^tos is 
hcardless. carrii's a drinking lioni. and both his feet arc cri]i])leil. He 
rides a horse All the other nude figures are licariled and nude. .V 
drapetl female figure is explained as I'heti.'. 4'hc exi.stence of a nude 
Diiuiysos at tins date shows that Korinthian art was at that time les;, 
influenced than was that of Athens hy the art of Ionia Two gro- 
tes(iue forms with huge phalli, luit no chaiMcteristics of hoisc or goat, 
are e.xplained as genuine Sutiirni. daeiiionic iieings lielongdiig to the 
belief of the early Aehaian inhahitants of Pelojionnesos, Etymologi- 
cally truTcpos is connected with the r,atin .^ntur. 

ANATTfC LOUTROPHOROS WITH FUNERARY SUBJECT, — The class of 
amphoras known as the Loutrophoroi exhibit two classes of subjects — 
funerary and nuptial scenes The first class is found amongst black- 
figured vases or those where the red hgu'-c-; appear in the severe 
style. The second class is characteristic of a more adv.inced .-tyle. 
The unusual size of these vases, the fact that they have no bottom 
and finally the testimony of the monuments which show them ]ilaced 
upion the mound afutve the grave, go t<.) show that they have a 
memorial character intended to designate the site of a toinli, Li fact, 
some of them have been found in ]daee in the am-ient necropolis of 
Athens, near the Dipylon. In the e.italogue ol' Attic Loutrophoroi 
made by Wolters (Ath. Milth. xvi. pp. ■'ITN— "is 1 1 the red-ligured vases 
with funerary subjects are very few. .\n addition to this list is 
atForde<l l)y an import. int vase in the Louvre. On the nedt are re]ire- 
seuted mourners, some of’ wliom carrv these vases, ()n the liody of 
the vase is represented the finitheA^. wliere tin- liody of the de[>arteil 
is laid u]ion a couch and is surroumled by male and female mourners. 
This decoration is in the severe style of red ligures. lait tielow it there 
is a frieze of cavalrymen ]>ainled in black figures with inci'cil <!etail. 
The technique of this transitional character is found upon signed 
vases of Khachrylion, Peithinos. Amasis ii. A]iolludoros and by the 
unknown master who writes upon his vases the formula KaXu^. 

From the general style of the vase, it may be assigned to about the 
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year 480 b. c. — Max Colligxox. in Mon. it Mcia. AeiuJ. InAi'r., T. I., 
p. 49. 

RELIEF FROM THE PEIRAIEUS. — In the Louvi'e aeciuil'ed a 

GraT-u-Rotnan baiivlief diseovereil at PeiraieiH. which re[>rc;^ent3 
Xemesis. Her two wings are closed, and she .stands uijon the back of 
a nude man upon the ground, holding in her right hand a wheel and 
acconii)anied by a serpent. The inscription i.-. interesting because 
the goddess here mentions hei'self. 

Ei/et fj.h' iiTtifjdi; /xepOTrtor ai'OfK'iTTti)i\ 

evTTTepoS, adavaTi:. kvkXov e^ofcra Trc/Vor. 

M. Delamarre has called attention to the fact that this relief and 
the in5cri[ition contained (.>r[>hic reminiscences, which increase their 
interest. The sculpdor of tlie monument was called Artemidoros. — 
i?( r. Ai'i'h.. isy.j, p. yd. 

TWO GREEK RELIEFS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. — Amongst the recent 
acquisitions of the British Museum are two Greek tombstone reliefs. 
The earlier is that of Glykylla, said to have been found at Thebes, but 
evidently of Attic origin. The material is Pentclic marble and the 
.subject a seated lady putting a liracelet about her wrist, while an 
attendant .stands holding open a jewel-casket. The character of the 
sculpture, as well as the inscription, indicate the period of the work 
to be the clcvse of the v century. The second relief is the most perfect 
rej.iresentation of its kind. <.>n it is rejiresented a young mother 
seated, before ’i\-ln)m is standing an attendant holding the child 
arrayed in swaddling clothe.'. This relief is also of Pentelic marble 
and obviously of Attic workmanship, dating shortly after dfiO n. c. — 
A. H. in Ji>iii\ of 1 [ill. St'id , Vol. xiv. [jart -. IMId. 

STATUETTE OF APOLLO.— A moug.st the broiizo .statuettes which 
forziierly belonged to the colleetiou of Viscount H. de Janze, now 
])rcserved in the ( 'nhiiu t ih-.i Mhlnilli < of the Bibliothcnue Xatiniiale, 
Paris, there is one which in s[>itc of its interest seems not to have 
been sulheieiitly noticed. It rc[>reseuts a unde, beardless, long-haired 
y<jutli extemliug his right hand. Tlie work is certainly Greek, and 
may i)e placed at the cm! of the v eciitury. It is doubtless a rejdica 
of more ancient ivork of cruder character. In compai’ing this statu- 
ette with the Piombino A jiollo, we tind many ))oiuts of resemblance. 
Due reason why certain authors liave refused the name of Apzollo to 
the statue Ifoiu Piombino is the absence of locks tailing over the 
shoulder. Such lock:- occur in the [ireseut statuette. It may, there- 
fore, fie considered as inspired by the celebrated A[iollo Philesios of 
Kanachos. — J. Aijkiex 1>la,\chi;t, Her. Arrfi.. ISlGj p. o.S. 

VENUS PUDICA, — In 1894 the Museum of the Louvre acquired a 
bronze statuette said to have come from Sidon. It belongs to the 
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series represented Oy the Venus de Medici and the Veirus of the Capi- 
tol. Ill ISTo Bernoulli catalogued ninety -nine replicas of this type, 
and the list i:-an be certainly nmeh enlarged to-day. The type reijre- 
sented liv the Venus of tlie Vatican and that of Munich was less fre- 
quently reproduced, although more closely corresponding to the 
Aphrodite of Knidos. by Praxiteles. The tyjie represented by the 
Venus de Medici ivonlil seem to he not a mere variant of the Aph- 
rodite of Knidos. hut an earlier type established liefore the days of 
Praxiteh-s. — Pal'i, .Iamot. Mdh. it Mmi. Ai'nd In-icr., T. I. p. 1-31. 

FEMALE HEAD IN THE MUSEUM OF THE LOUVRE. — M. Cleorge PelTOt 
puhli.shes in the Mon. it Mim. Annt. Ih.h'i'.. T. I. p. Itl'.l. a female head 
ai-quired by the Louvre in IS'.L!. It is of Italian marble and of a 
style which combines inlluenees which may be referred to Skoiias 
and Praxiteles. 

ARGIVE BRONZE STAUETTE IN THE LOUVRE. — In IS'.II tile Museum 
of the Louvre acquired a tine broiuo statuette purchased in Atheirs 
from a prii’ate collection, and said to have been I'oimil at (dlympia. It 
repre.s Silts an athlete, who wears Vioots of the kind called by the 
Cri'eeks n Spogi^e?. According to Hesychius and Pollux, this kind of 
boot was worn liy athletes. The left arm is missing, but strangely 
enough the place of attachment is covered by the ancient patina. In 
speaking' of the patina of the bronzes of Dodona. 31. Heuzey recalled 
some years ago the curious text of Plutarch concerning the wash 
which Greek bronzc.s J'eceivcd in antiquity. M. Henri Lechat in the 
BiiJI. lie Hell.. 1S91. ]>. 471. renewed the -^tudy of this passage 
and proved the existence upon Greek bronzes of the v and iv cen- 
turie.s of an artificial patina ajiplied by the Greek bronze maker- to 
preserve their works from the eifect of air and humidity. The statu- 
ette of the Louvre substantiates this theory. In .-tyle the bronze may 
be classed as a work of the scho<il ot Areo.-. intermediate between the 
styles of Ageladus and Pidykleitos. — A. 11. nr 3'ii.r.i;i'ossr.. in Mmi. et 
Mem. .irnd. Tii-^ir.. T. I. ]>. lUo. 

HEAD OF APOLLO. — Ihe 3hiseum of the Louvre has recently ac- 
quired a head of a statue which helongs to the series represented hy 
the t'lioiseul-( uuillier Ajiollo of the British Museum and the Apollo 
on the Gmjihalos at Athens, 'flic Mu^-eum ot' the (.'ajiitol and the 
Torlonia eolleetion iti Borne and the ITlizi in Florence al-o contain 
statue.s belonging to this serii’s. There are also fourteen separate 
heads known besides the one liere published. It is evident, there- 
fore, that tlie original represented by these replicas, must have been 
very 5 ) 0 ])ular in antiquity. The original was lost, but tlie Apollo on 
the Omphalos is probably the closest copy. The question whether 
these statues represent an Afiollo or. as Dr. M'alsdtein thought in the 
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case of the London statue, an athlete, may be considered settled since 
the publication by Overbeck of his Apollo Atlas. Though consider- 
ably injured by weatherinsr, the Louvre example is important, since 
it is the only one of all this series which has the nose complete. — A. 
H. DE Yillefosse. in Mon. ft. .Mini. ^Icod. //(-(■/■.. T. I. pc til. 

APHRODITE OF MELOS. — Koerte Considers that the problem of the 
Aphrodite of iMelos has been detinitely settled by Furtwaenyler. and 
believes that we may now without hesitation attribute this statue to 
the end of the ii century. (Jther critics of the Mi i.Afnrrrlf have 
thouuht the same. They are wrony. Furtwaenylcr has based his 
aruument on the testimony of Voutier. the lirst weak point in his 
thesis. The second is that the resti>ration nhich he has imayini.-d. 
and of which a cut is found in the Enylish edition of the .Mri.Ai rircrh 
(p. d8Uj. is sim[)ly villainous. The (lUestiou is not settled at all. and 
I am convinced that the horrible hand with the ai)iile never belonged 
to the statue. 

M. Mironoff has pretended that the .\|ihr<.idite wa> a Y'inged Vic- 
tory. Petersen has replied to him. that there is here not the slightest 
trace of a wing, and that the same i,'? the case with the Venus of Capua. 
— S. Reix.vch, Rer. Anh.. IS!).'), p. 107. 

AN ARCHAIC BASRELIEF FROM KERTCH — M. Rcinach discusses the 
question whether a basrelief in archaic Greek style at Kertch. in the 
Crimea, is archaic or archaistic. He begins by showing that we have 
almo.st nothing remaining of Ionic sculi.iture between 4s0-4o0 b. c.. 
and in this connection shows the importance of the city of Pantica- 
paea. the modern Kertch. which was founded as a colony of Miletos 
at least as early as ">40 n. c.. and was tlie mother of all the maritime 
cities of the Bosphorus Its e.xtraonlinary artistic development in 
the V century is attested by the collections of object^ found in its 
tombs now in the muscum.s of Russia. 

( In this basi'elief arc four figures; .Vrtemis. .\pollo Daphneiihoros. 
llernics, and finally a figure which is probably that of Peitho. 'I’he 
style is that of the .\ttic-Ionic reliefs of the close of the vi or be- 
ginning of they century. Of the two authorities who have si'cn it. 
one. Professor Kondakolf. regards it as archaic; the otlna-. Professor 
Furtwaengler, regards it as archaistic. The latter opinion is followed 
by Hau.-'er in his Rfuntti-n hen relief-''. The arguments used to show 
archaistic character of the relief are mainly connected with certain de- 
tails. which are asserted not to be found in early works. M. Rcinach 
takes up these points one by one and shows the argument in each 
case to be unfounded. Such, for example, is the presence of wings 
fastened directly to the heels of Hermes. All of these characters, the 
slenderness of his wai.-rt and the development of his hips, the trans- 
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jJarent treatment of parts of the (lrap)erv and their s'svallow-tail termi- 
nation, he proves to have existed in the niunuments of the v century 
B. c. His conclusion is that this relief is an Attic-Ionic -n-ork 
sculptured in about 47 1> B. c. under the indiience of the Athenian 
models which were popular with the contemiioraries of Kimon. — 
Mon. ct Mem. Aatd. lime,-., 18t».5. T. II. pp. -IT-Tti. 

BRONZE MIRROR RELIEF AND MARBLE DISC REPRESENTING APHRO- 
DITE PANDEMOS. — The statue of Aphrodite I’andemos. hy Skopas. 
seen by Pausanias at Olympia, has been illustrated by a coin of the 
time of ^^eptiinius Severus, in accordance with which M. Poehm and 
M. Ileinach have catalogued the representations of ,\phroihte Paude- 
mo-;. llotli of these catalogues mention the bronze relief from a 
mirror liox in the Louvre which came from the collection of Count 
Tyszkiew icz. though now jmblishcd for the first time. The subject 
recalls the characteristic traits ol tlie group of tskopas. with slight 
variations made for decorative reasons. The two kids which apjiear 
upon the mirror, on either side ot' the r.am. may well have ajijieared 
in the original group and liave been utilized as artificial sujiports. 
The Louvre also contains a marble disc of crude workmanship, which 
perpetuates the same subject and resembles the coins of Klis even 
more closidy. Here also the two kids appear; in the upper portion is 
a vase in the form of a /.'j/b'.r. This marble disc came from Athens, 
and together with two other reliefs from the same source, seems to in- 
dicate that at Athens, as well as at Elis, the ram was the attribute of 
Pandemos, and that the statue seen there by Pausanias was of the 
same general tyjje as the statue by Skopas — Mon. tt Mmi. Add. 
InsiT.. T. L. p. 14.1, 

FRAGMENTS OF TWO RED-FIGURED CUPS REPRESENTING THE ILIU- 
PERSIS. — In the arclncological collection of the Lniversity of Vienna 
are two fragments of a cuii. and in The possession of P. llartwig three 
fragments of another containing rcjircseiitations ol' the lliujicrsis. 
One of the University fragment- represent- Kassandra with her right 
hand del'ending lua'self from .\jax ; her lett hand, according to analogy 
of other representations, was stretcheil toward the Palladion. Three 
letters, 1 EA, point to the inscrijition IfEAAPO:^ KAlO^. The other 
fragment rejiresents .l.styanax overturned by Neojitoleinos. A i'emale 
figure, Andromache (?) or HekiibaC'’). raises her hand in astonish- 
ment. The fragment is inscribed KAlO.^ . 

The style of the painting enables Us to attribute the cuji to the 
circle intiuenced by Ejiiktetos. though we may not go so far as to 
ascribe it to Khachrylion, who made Use of the same inscription. It 
enables us to see the mode of composition afterwards elaborated by 
Euphronios, 
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Tile three other fragments show the arm and helmet ot Xeoptole- 
mos. the head and part I'f the arm of Priam, an an-hitrave witli 
triulvphs and part of a stone altar. Style ami exeeiitioii point r<> the 
hand ofBrvgo.s. The. same e}>i.sode with reversed and njodilied eom- 
positiou appears in the fragments of a eup in the Cnhnu/ d-.^ MidnilhM 
in Paris. — P. Hartw lo, in An h.-Epifiriip/i. Mitihci'i'n'ji n O' A, m h h- 
Umjiirn. Heft '2, IStl-'l 

COINS OF THE ACHAIAN LEAGUE — Mr. Bernard (piaritc h will .shortly 
puldish a catalogue of all the eoins. both silver and eopper. 'truck hy 
the Aebaian League. com|)iled l.y Maior-lteneral M. ( 1, Ch-rk. It n ill 
he illu.strated hy thirteen coji]m'v j)lates of dll coins, and one pl.ite of 
monoerams, IdU in numher. The catalogne will contain detailed de- 
scriptions of d2d silver and 12ii copper coin.' ot the Lc.igue. marking 
2oS coins mentioned in the catalogue of Prof 11. W'eil. of llorlin. 
There will also he the following tahh-;: (1 ) Li't of the towii' of the 
League of which eoims are not known; i2) list of symhi.ds found on 
the League coin<. shoiving town.-^ to which they are attrihuted ; (d; list 
of pnjjjer names, showing the towns on coin^ of which they are 
found. — Acadeiiui. IMay 4, ISho. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN BERLIN. — At the Xovemher meeting 
Pomtow spa.ike of the Bendts of ih<. Exoavafivus at DelpJu froio Ajji'll to 
June, 1S94, Remarks were made hy Kalkmann and Puehstein. 
'Winnefeld spoke on the Resf/Jo of fhi.-s Ytar's Excavations at llissurlik. 
Belger s|)okc on T/a, Av/c and Oriijin ofthi Tivisto'l Oolnnin (2 cutsp At 
the Decemher meeting (M'iiickelmann^fest; Curtiu.' spoke of Olympia 
ill IleJknistic.Timcs. Trend el enl.uirg called attention to an Attic Relief 
in Copenhiann. Koepp spoke of Battl, -pirtun s In Afh.ns. Treu spoke 
of a Plastic Repcodiiction of the Si’idptnres Exennded at Qlyinpla. Full 
rejiortk' ofthe-^e meetings are given in the AnhftohnjUcliei' Aii:i c/f';'(lsu.5, 
P 2 J. 2— 27j and Berlin philol. ]Vo< hcnsrJir. (lN!).i, Xos. o, li, i, l-'l, 14. 
Xo. Ij contains a plan of Helphiy 

RECENT DISCOVERIES. — In the ^Ellth. d. k. d. Arrh. LlA. Athcu, l.sQl, 
piji. 52'.)— \\ . Ooerpteld gives a list ol /tevonre s. The oiilv dis- 
coveries of importance not elsewhere mentioned in the JuriLWvi. are 
some .Myceniean houses and some vases found at -Vigina in excavating 
the temple of Aphrodite, remains of a huilding with mosaic Hours and 
indications of a liypocaust near Chalkis, and twenty jirehistoric 
graves at Aiuorgos in whiclj were foinid ohjects similar to those pre- 
V'iously discovered in similar graves on the Cyehules. 

DEATH OF PROF. HIRSCHFELD. — The Well-klloWlt arelneologist, flus- 
tav Hirschfeld. died at Wiesbaden on Satnnlay, the 2Uth ult. Lie 
was horn in Pomerania in 1847, and after traveling in Italy. Greece 
and Asia Minor, suijerinteudecl the Prussian excavations at Glyinj^ia 
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frojii lS7o t(j 1877. In 1878 he became extraordinary professor at 
Konio'sherg, and an ordinary professor in ISSO. He TS'rote a nunilier 
of archa'ological nioiioaTaph.s, beginning with " Tituli Statiianim 
Sculjjturumqne Gra'corum ’’ in 1871. and he had a share in the first 
two volumes of the ” Ausgrabiingen in {llyiiLpia.” He became an 
authority especially on the inscriptions, geography and antiquities of 
Asia Miiujr. including the so-called " Ifittitc " remains, and pultli'hed 
two Jiionograph.s on this subject besides a lUindjer of reports, .''ome 
years ago he founded at Koniasberg a review entitled Ki'iuiij-Aicnjir 
Stiidien. 

AMORGOS. — Tlie announeenient i^ made that Tsoimtas ha-- exca- 
vated some twenty prehistoric tombs which contain [dates ol' bronze, 
terracottas and a small statue in marble. The vases ai'c like those of 
Tliera, the handles of which an- pierceil sci that the va<e may be sus- 
pended with cords. At Minoa there ha-: b(>en di-;(overed a deci'ce of 
the Samian ( 'onunune in lioimr of the [)liy.sician ( Hiliades. — Ri r. Arch.. 
189.5, [). 107. 

ARGOS. — The Heraion.— AVe quote from the New York the 

following letter liy Pi'uf. Charles Waldstein. dated Argo-;. Marcli 28: 

As I write, I sit on the walls of the .second temple of Hera (of the 
V century b. c.). while the men are nia<-;ed on the slojie lielow. to the 
.south, where la^t year we found the first indications of a large Intild-. 
ing between twenty and thirty feet beneath the foundation walls of 
the second temple. As we wished to lose no time this year. Hr. .J. C. 
Hoppin (Harvard, 1.893]. together with our architect. Hr. E. L. Til- 
ton. of New York city, and Hr. T. W. Hocrmance ( Yale. 1893 i. began 
excavating a week ago. and carried on the work very successfully 
before my arrival here. The building below tlm south slope of the 
second tem[ile promises to be one of the finest of the ekn'en buiiding.s 
we have already discovered on this most favorabh- site. Ot'the north 
wall, which is of the best Creek masonry, four courses are staniling. 
H e have already followed it u|) for more tliau a hundred I'cet. and 
have not yet come to the end. The pill.ir ba'c-- in the ceittre an- all 
!n situ, (dll one of these la-t year a drum of the column was still 
.standing, and we have since diseovere<l two others. H<.i'e Hr. Ho|i- 
pin found s<ime wcll-])re.served large fragments of the metopes front 
the sei'ond tenqih'. together with two hcails in e-x<'ellent jircservation. 
one of which (a warrior with a helmet ) llts the neck of a fr.igmciit of 
a motO[je with the greater [>art of the tor.so. If our good fortune con- 
tinues, we shall I le able to [U'e.sent tine s[ieciinens ot mcto[ies of tin- 
temple, which is second (ml}' to the I’arthenon in artistic im[iortanee. 
The grant of the Arclneological Institute and (above all ) the liberality 
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of Miv. J. W. Clark, of Ponifret, Conn., enable n^r to carry this season’s 
work tri a termination without the worries of crainpeil means." 

ATHENS. — Excavations on Western Slope of the Akropolis. — In the Mitth. 
Ai-rlt. Tihif. ,Ltlu'n. hSH4. pp. 49(h-.j09 (pi. XIV'. '^V. Doerpfeld writes of 
T/ze hj'voi'iitiofiS >>(! the Ih. of the Akeuput !'>. I. Geioecit T it/c. 

A brief statement of the qnestion> to be settled by the excavations is 
followed by a concise history of the excavations and description of 
the buildines. etc., discovered. On the jilan the modern road is repre- 
sented by jiarallel lines and eirch-s ilenotine trees The ancient roads 
are dotted. A is a buildiuu of uncertain .-ize and jiurpo.-e. probalily 
of Hellenic date. The corner of the .\i-eii)papos, near this part of the 
road, shows many i/uttinos for buildina-s. one of which may be the last 
signs ol' the Odeiou mentioned by Ihiusanias near the temple of .^res 
and the old (Jrchestra. of the building B, also west fiH)m the Areio- 
pagos, remains of two [ndygonal walls forming a corner were fc'und. 
From this [loint a path leads uii to the Pnyx. .Steps in this path are 
marked C. The reniains marked D probaldy belong to a dwelling. 
E is a Ictehi of the iv century, built in part at least over a h'uron of the 
VI century. This — a rectangular c.ov/,r( containing a small temple 
and an altar — is marked F. (.i is a private house with two mortgage- 
inscriptions of the IV century. H. a Greek building about 31 ni. in 
length, may be a private house or a public edifice. At -J, K. L are re- 
mains of a late Roman house, noi completely given in the plan. 
Under this was a smaller earlier house. Between this house and the 
Pny.x hill was an open space on which was the Eniitiikniiiox (see 
•JorBX.AL, Vol, TX. p. •292). The ancient hnilding with its nine water- 
openings stood about where the word Kiiiieakruiios is marked in the 
plan, under the present road, f) and P wt>re basins or small reser- 
voirs. X was a large husin. M was a Roman house. The ancient 
water-[)ipes and e.xeavated aqueduct have lieeii followed from X’ to 
the theatre ot' Dionysos (i. ii. in, iv. v). Of the ruins marked T onlv 
small hits of eui'ly limestone walls remain. In the triangidar sjtaee 
between the-e roads, south of the .Vreiiqiagus, wa- a sanctuary of 
Dionysos, the Lenaion. It was surrounded by a polygonal wall. At 
S was an ancient wine-iiress. over w hich a later one was built. .Vt V 
was a small tenqile. In the middle of tlie triangle was an altar. 
These early l.mildings are jirinted in full black lines to distingui.sh 
them I'rijui the later Bakcheion or meetiag'-j)laee of the lohakchi (see 
J<ici!XAL, Yol. IX, i>. 291). Across the road, cast of the Dionyseion are 
remains of a Greek house with mosaics, [u-ohahly the oldest e.xisting 
Greek mosaics. Further south is the Asklejiieion discovered two 
years ago (see -Jouux.vn, Yol. ix, p. ll-l). 
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ARCHAIC STATUETTES OF ATHENA.— In the Mitth. d. L d. Arch. Inst., 
Athen, 1894. pp. 491-49.5, P. Kastriotes writes of The Votive Offerings 
to Athena in the Museum of the Ahropolis. Comparison with terracotta 
statuettes, some of which are clearly characterized as Athena, the con- 
sideration that in the sixth century the ty{)e of Athena was not fixed, 
the small number of archaic statues clearly characterized as -Vthena, 
and the large number of female figures without distinct attitudes all 
make it probable that the archaic female figure in the Akropolis 
museum (called by many “ priestesses " or " maidens ’’) really repre- 
sent Athena. 

ENCLOSING THE BURIAL GROUND.— The Archicological Society ha.s 
determined to surround with iron railings the ancient burial ground 
on the Kerameikos and the Theatre of Dionysos. After the inspector’s 
plan of transferring the most beautiful and important reliefs to the 
Central Museum had been rejected, the enclosure of the ancient ceme- 
tery was undertaken, and will l;>e proceeded with along with the 
theatre. — Athenseion. June 29, 1895. 

DELPHI. — From Delphi is announced the discovery of a colossal 
statue of Athena in poros lithos, with traces of polychrome coloring, but 
unfortunately the head is wanting. Some important fragments of an 
archaic group in marble, representing a lion tearing to pieces a bull, 
have also come to light, as well as the fine reliefs which adorned the 
front of the Sana in the ancient theatre. So far there have been re- 
covered the representation of Herakles shooting arrows against the 
Stymphalian birds, the contest of Herakles with Antaios and that 
with the sea monster for the deliverance of Hesione, and a portion of 
the Kentauromachia. — A-Hhenseum. June 29, 1895. 

A Second Hymn. — Dr. Homolle reports the di.scovery of a second 
hymn to Apollo, also accompanied with music marks, consisting of 
twenty-eight lines, and almost throughout capable of being read. 
Prot. Henri M'eil, of Paris, has examined the find closely and restored 
the tragmentary readings. The hymn is [wonounced to be of rare 
poetic worth, and was found on a marble tablet 0.80 m. high by 
0.61 m. wide. It commemorates the coming of the god to Delphi, 
and his victory over the dragon, and closes with a petition for Greece 
and the Romans. Beside.s the hymn there were found also marble 
fragments with music marks containing the famous war song of the 
Greeks, the Piean. But, unfortunately, the fragments are in such a 
condition that a large ixution of the hymn can no longer be made 
out. Professors Reinach and Weil are at work deciphering these 
fragments and trying to restore and reconstruct the hymn. — N. I'. In- 
dependent. June 6. 
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ELEUSIS. — In the course of the excavations instituted anew at Eleusis 
by the Archseological Society, under the sujierintendence of the In- 
spector, A. Skias, a plnax of terracotta of much importance was dis- 
covered. It is a work of art of the iv century, from the hand of a 
master. On it are painted four female figures, and the colors are 
wonderfully jireserved. On the base of this votive jtiiinx is inscribed 
Minor aviOtjKev. The discovery is not only interesting in an artistic 
point of view, but also because the pictures have obvious relation to 
the mysteries, and it is hojied that their correct interpretation will 
afford fresh knowledge of the Eleusinian mysteries. — Athciutnni. .June 
1, 189.5. 

Dr. Skias also reports the find of a red-figured vase of the iv cen- 
tury, 0.2'2 m. high, of altogether unusual and peculiar shape. Upon 
it the Eleusinian goddess Demetcr is represented. She holds the cus- 
tomary ears of corn in her hand. Near her is Kore. Between them 
is Triijtolemos riding in a wain drawn by winged dragons. Upon the 
other side of the vase is depicted a scene that has not as yet been suf- 
ficiently exiDlained, but in all probability it is connected with the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Some traces of gold on the vase show that in 
anticpiity these representations were gilded. On the basis is the in- 
scription \7]iJ.T]Tpta \rjfx.y)Tpi ai'iOijKd' ) it also was at OIK' time gilded- 
The vase was not found intact, and the fragments were sent to the 
Central Museum at Athens to be put together. — Athiineuin. June 29, 
1895. 

ERETRIA.— Excavation of the theatre and gymnasium by the American School. 
— Prof. Eufus B. Eichardson, Director of the American School at 
Athens, writes to the Independent: "The topography of Eretria, in 
spite of the lack of a description by an ancient writer, is slowly be- 
coming fixed. Last year the American School at .Vthens had the 
good fortune to lay bare the foundations of a temple of Dionysos near 
the theatre. While that work was going on I noticed, one day, the 
corner of a hewn stone projecting from the ground, about 150 yards 
from the theatre and at the foot of the Akrojiolis. On moving a con- 
siderable quantity of earth I found a line of four carefully wrought 
stone tubs, running back into the slope of the Akropolis and once 
supplied with water by a tile pipe at their upper end. I was sorry at 
the time not to be able to clear away here a considerable space ; and 
when, this year, a friend put into my hands the means for conducting 
another excavation campiaign. I immediately thought of the realization 
of this old desire. 

" But Dr. Doerpfeld, the Director of the German School, had on his 
recent island tour piointed out the duty of the American School to 
complete the excavation in the Eretrian theatre by clearing out the 
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half of the orchestra hitherto untouched, as well as the parodoi and 
the seats. The two theatre^ excavated h_v our .school which he visits 
on his toui’s. Thorikos and Eretria, were l>oth case.s of unfinishetl work 
in contrast to the theatre at Mesalopolis. .-^o faultlessly executed hy 
the British School. So, although the earth lay solid and hanl about 
five feet deep over one-half of the orchestra, ami althoucdi there was 
very little hope of ' finds' tliere. our duty to the arclueolotrical ]iuhlie 
Seemed to call more loudly than the uncertain hope of di.'Jc<iverinc 
something new in tin- reyion of the tub.'. 

" Giviiiy heed to this voice, 1 made cleariiut of the theatre the jirin- 
ci]ial thinu from the beainnina to the end of our four weeks of exca- 
vation ; and we are now able to |>reseut to our Oolleaprues a finished 
work in which they may find pleasure as well as [trotit. 

■■ On the second day, having more men tiian could easily be em- 
ployed in the theatre, I ilrew off the surplus, and before night had 
nearly cleared about the tubs a large room with a Hour of pebbles laid 
in cement, so hard as to seem,, when we tirst struck it. a stone floor. 
And in the doorway of this room we had found a breast of a human 
flgure with drapery, a large fragment of an inscribed block of marble, 
and a tine marlde anthemion from the roof. 

"After this very iiromising beginning we went on for four days with- 
out tiuding anything of iinjiortance. but laying bare room after room 
of a large building. But at the end of the fourth day we found a 
really interesting inscription intact, on a block of marble serving as 
the ba.se of a statue of a youth who had won a gymnastic victory, and 
a vase fragment witli a name painted on it. (bn the morning of the 
fifth day came our princijial find. This was a bearded head of Di- 
ony.sos, of an archaic type. I.uit probalily arcliaistie work reseiuhliiig 
closely a head in the .Vtlieiis Museum, hut surpassing it in beauty of 
workmanship. Lia kily this liead i.s .split in such a way as to give us 
practically tlie whole face. A little of the flowing beard only is chi](- 
ped off on one side. A hea(l which we found later was. on the con- 
trary. s(j -^plit as to give Us only some elegant hack hair and the 
ears of a youth, while still aiintlnw piece, |)articularly tantalizing be- 
cause it showed the best art of all our discoveries, consisted only of 
the hack i)art ot the head with the forehead and rigid eye of a woman. 

"A particularly interesting find wa.s tlie ujiper two-thirds of a mas- 
sive head ot a man. with a very high forehead inclining to baldness. 
One morning, alter this hail lain in our tents for more than a week, 
Mr. Lyris. the ephor attendant on the excavations, who was lodged in 
the museum of Eretria, said that he thought he had seen in the mu- 
seum the lower tiart of a head which would match our u[iper jiart. 
M'e took our part down to the museum and placed it upon the piece 
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indicated, and the union ))erfect. The head, reunited after, per- 
haps. centuries of separation, now ailorns the niu.seuui at Athens, 
where all the good things come, with the exception of Olyiiipia sculp- 
tures. In one way the matching of the parts of the head hn night a 
surjii'ise. The nia-sive lirow surmounted a face -;o narrow at the 
mouth and chin that tlie etfeet would have iieen almo-t ridiculous, 
weri‘ it not impossible fir such forehead and eyes to he made a part 
of anything ridiculous : they dominate the euinhination. and convey 
the idea of a strong jiersonality. It is one of the best jiortrait beads 
in the inuseuin, 

"As we went on laying bare room after room, large and 'iiiall. we 
at last had the plan of a large building, roughiy speaking Ido feet 
square, with a large open court in tlie midi.lle. eiKiing on its lower side 
tou'ard the city in a terr,i< e wall eight or ten feet high On the side 
toward the Akropolis it ran up against a high teri’ai-e wall, from the 
top of which other buildings startcil off on a still higher level, tio 
the accumulation of earth, tiles and stones over our building varieil 
from about one foot on the lower side to seven or i-iglit feet on the 
upjier side. 

‘'From the liberal at rangeineiits fur water — we found aKo a nuv of 
smaller tubs, proliably foot-liath tubs, and three different arrange- 
ments for delivering the water, evidently belonging to three different 
epochs — we had early come to the conclu'ion tliat we were in a gym- 
nasium, But in this case we were not. as last year in the ease of the 
temple, left to conjecture, however profiable. We found in-crijitions 
which put tile identitieation beyond doulit. 

"One ^Saturday evening at five o'clock 1 notii-ed that a supposed 
stone stc[i left by the workmen as it lay, and suliseqiiently covered in 
a heavv rainstorm with a coating of mud, which had turned hard in 
the hot sun. had a little moulding on its edge. I’iekiiig away the hard 
earth with a knife, 1 soon .-aw that the stone ended in a sort of gable. 
A workman iHang called, put his jiiek under it and r.iisial it. when on 
its underside appeared an in'eri[itiou ot (orty-niiie lines, with a 
heading eonsistiiig of a name carved within a wreath. The eartli 
Iviughelow the .stone had so taken tlie iinpressivui of the inserijitiou 
that for a whole day one eoiild reael it almost as easily from the eartli 
as from the stone. 

"In this iiiseription Eretria records an honor to one of her liberal 
citizens, Elpinikos, the son of Xikomaciios. u gyianasiarch, wIki hael 
furnished money from his own resources for [irizi s in variou' contests, 
and had taken [lains that oil of the very best quality should be served 
for anointing the gymnasts. After a lung preamble, recounting these 
and many other services, it is enacted. ' to the end that all may know 
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that the estate is not ungrateful, and that the public may have many 
emulators of his example.' that ‘ Elpinikos receive a crown of olive, 
and that the decree be cut on a niarlile iteU\ which shall be set up in 
the gymnasium in the nmst conspicuous place.' We doubtless found 
it fallen near where it stood. 

■■ Of a similar decree in honor of another gymnasiarch. Mantidoros^ 
the son of Kallikrates, we found the top part with fourteen lines anil 
a heading like that of the other. The language also follows the other 
very closely. Mantidoros, like El})inikos. 'abode a whole year in the 
gymnasium,' and, like him, furnished money from his own resources, 
and ' looked out for oil of the most excellent quality.’ But whereas 
El])inikos furnished at his own charges a teacher of eloquence and a 
drill sergeant (/h;ropa kui oTT/Xopaxor), Mantidoros furnished a Homeric 
philologist ( 'Op.(;piKor rfiiXuXoyoy) , Diouysios, the 'on of Philotas, an 
Athenian. ' who devoted himself to the boys and to the youths and to 
all others who had any bent toward education.’ It is interesting to 
have the name of a Homeric scholar of that period. But the chief 
importance of the two inscriptions was that they identify the build- 
ing certainly enough as a gymnasium 

•’As the inscriptioas, and. in fact, most of the finds, do not go back 
of 150 B c.. and as several theatre seats and architectural members of 
the stage building are found in the gymnasium, we probably have the 
latter building in the .-^haiie given to it under Roman dominion, after 
a previous destruction l.iy tire, of wliich traces remain. 

"Not tu give a catalogue of all our finds, I may mention, in 
addition to numerous copper coins, two silver jiieces. One of the.se is 
a didrachma with an archaic head, [(robably of Herakles. and on the 
reverse side a trireme on the water, dating liack. probably, to a time 
before the Persian War, and so to the days of Eretria's thalassocratia. 
The second piece is a tetradraidiina of Lysimachos." — Lidi'pi'iichnt, 
July IS. 

KEPHALLENIA. — Tombs, — In the Mittli. Arrh. InA. Af/ien. (IS'.II, pp. 
4S<) — lUb, cut), P. Wolters describes Mi/cciiiifiii Grncc--i in Kcphnllcnia. 
One was a bee-hive tomb, now so destroy(.‘d as to bi.“ hardly recogniz- 
able. Besides this, three rock-cut chamber-tombs are described. All 
are near together, not far from the village of Masarakata. 

LYKOSOURA. — The e.xcavations at Lykosoura have been resumed 
under the superintendence of the inspector, Basilius Leonardus. 
When we remember that we owe to this site the beautiful sculptures 
by Damophou of Messena belonging to the Temple of Desiioina, most 
of which adorn the Patissia Museum at Athens, we may look with 
much eagerness for the results of the new explorations. — Athi’nxmii 
June 'dVi. PSho. 
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MYKENAI. — Dr. Tsoundas has resumed his excavations at Mykenai, 
both inside the Akropolis and in the necrojjolis outside the walls. In 
the latter ten prehistoric toiuhs have recently been discovered and ex- 
amined. in which were found live bronze swords, several tibulcC. a 
ring and several other gold ornaments, besides incised precious stones. 
— Athenxum, June 29, 189-5. 

OLYMPIA. — Pedimental Sculptures. — In the Jahrhuch d. f:. d. Arch. 
Inst. (1895. pp. l-:>5). (4. Treu discusses The Technical Ilcerutioii and 
Pajiding of the Ptdi meat-'jronps of the Temple of Zens at Oliimpia (2 cuts). 
Careful examination of details give.s the following results : The blocks 
were nearly rectangular when taken from the quarry. Pointed and 
toothed chisels as well as drills were use<l. Numerous [larts of figures 
Were made of separate i)ieee.s. because the marble blocks were not 
large enough to furnish the entire figure. In many instances the 
original design was changed in the execution. Evidently no full 
sized models were made, and the pediment groups were ajiparently 
executed from small sketches in relief. The groups were not made 
with reference to the high [)Osition they were to occupy, but with ref- 
erence to a s[)ectator .standing on a level witli the statue about oppo- 
site the centre of the coin[)Osition. The figures were finished before 
being hoisted into the pediments. Irome were broken in being placed 
in position, and others had to be altered to fit in their places. The 
figures were attached to the tympanum witli bolts and clamps, and 
hook-shaped clam[>s fa.stened them down to the slal.>s laid upon the 
cornice to receive them. The nude parts of human bodies were light 
in color, perhaps of ditt'ereitt shades. The jirevailing color of gar- 
ments was red, though other colors were used, esjiecially in borders, 
etc. The hair was about red, shaded with dark lines, yellow, white, 
and darker colors. The horses and horse-liodies of centaurs were for 
the most part red. Numerous <letails were given prominence by light 
coloring and gilding. The tym|.>auum was doubtless Idue. In all, 
more than three-fourths of the surfaces (including cornices, ite.) were 
covered witli coloring. Tlie coloring aimed at was broad decorative 
effect. 

PHALERON. — Not far from Cape Colias. in Attica, a nlo^t im])ortant 
discovery has lately been made. During the construction of a restau- 
rant on the Phaleric coast. Dr. Wiegand, of the German Arelueologi- 
cal Institute, remarked a wall built up with lime, which was found 
barely covered by the soil, and guided by this relic he came on the 
foundations of a whole building. Borne arches and circular rooms 
indicated that it was a Konian bath, which was undoulitedly attached 
to a villa of the Roman period But in the inner divisions the floor 
and coloring are of Gi’eek times. The coloring consists of mortar, of 
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'srhich a thin and heautiful fragment remains : the colors are well [pre- 
served in some portions of the np])er coating. But the pavement 
consists of well-eompre^sed clay. 

This strueture was in any ca-c a private residence. On the south 
side stood a hall, and ot the pillar-; encircling it some fragments re- 
main. These columns cousisti-d of hrii ks of hurnt earth, in n edge 
shape, each oi which was jn'ovitled with three hole' These hriek 
columns were covered with cement and are Huted in imitation of mar- 
ble columns. Not far from this ruin a whole row of fouinlatioii' of 
rooms belonging to another ancient building were di'covered In tin- 
[Middle Ages, or at least under Turkish rule, a tower or watch station 
was built in a portion of the Itomano-( d-eek villa. Only the founda- 
tions of this tower have been di.'i.-uvered. 

In the same exeav.ations a beautiful Attic tomb relief wa-; uneaithed. 
On it is represented a hnly who sits on a stool ; before her steps a 
maid holding a casket, out of which the lady is seeking to take some- 
thing. This relief belongs to the type already represented hy several 
specimens at Athens. — Heiiia. May 18. ami Alhinicufn. .June 2'J, b'sb.'). 

SPARTA. —From S[iarta is rejiorted the discovery of an early relief, 
perhaps archaic, representing two ligurei of men, prohahly the Dios- 
kouroi. and between them two amphone. — Athciiirum. June 29, l,S9d. 

TURKEY, 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — The Column of Arcad'us. — M. Gefi'npy publi^he.s an 
inedited drawing of the column of Arcadius, erected in Constantino- 
ple and now destroyed. The Byzantine historians and niedia'val 
travelers speak of the e.xistence at ( ’on.stantino[i]e of two columns 
decorated with .'[liral relicts erected on the model of that of Trajan at 
Rome. One was erected in oNb hy the Enij)eror Theodosius the Great 
in the Seventh region on the third hill called Tauros ; the other hv 
hi-; Son Arcadius in -Mtl in the tweltth region on the seventh lull called 
Xerolophos. The column of 'riieodosius fell to the ground at the 
heginning of the xvi century ; that of Areadius remained until about 
1/20. when it n a.-; destroyed hy the Turkish govermnent, as it threat- 
ened to tall. G1 the column ot Theudu.sius we have a jirohahle draw- 
ing ot [lart ot its sculjitures iroin an original sU[i])ose(l to have been 
executed by Gentile Bellini under Mahomet 11. Two copies of this 
exist in France; one at the Louvre, the other at the Beaiix-Arts. The 
identification is, however, only j/rohahle, and great confusion has 
always existed between the two columns. 

The first accurate description of the column of Areadius was exe- 
cuted in the middle of the xvj century by a French traveler, Pierre 
Gilles (t looo). He wrote two well-known hooks on Constantinople, 
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in the second of which there is a chapter on the seventh hill and the 
column, which Inj describes very carefully, as far as he could study it 
from the interior. The fanaticism of the Turks prevented his exam- 
ining or drawing the sculptures on the outside. In Ibli! an English- 
man named Samlys gives in his Book of Travels an engraving of the 
column with its [ledestal. A cou[de of years ago Professor .Micliaelis 
identified a drawing of Melchior Lewich, the famous Dutch engraver 
of the x\'i century, a' a rei>reseutation of the two upper s[)iral reliefs 
of the column. This drawing is dated lod'J, The artist was attached 
to the [lersou of Busljecip the amliass.i.lor of Ferdinand I at f'on-tau- 
tinople. Both ambassador and artist wore fond of antiipiitics. and 
under this powerful [irotection Loricli was able to ilraw ipj a \'a.st idaii 
of Eonstaiitinople and to make a coin[>lete dra\N ing of tlic reliefs on 
the column, of whicli the one just mentioned has alone been ideutilied. 

The drawing now jiublished fiv (.lelfroy is ipart (.>f the famous 
Gaignieres collection of drawings now in the National Library in 
Paris, under the number bold. It is ajiparently a water-color draw- 
ing of the XVII century, to judge by the (iLiality of the pa[ier and the 
insi'i’iption. 

This drawing agree.s e.xactly with the deseriiUion of fiillc.s, with 
the Sandys engraving, and the drawing of Lorich. Seen from this 
point of view, the column is divided hy narrow hands into thirteen 
rows of spiral reliefs and rests uiion a hasement with four hands of 
reliefs, whieli repose in turn upon two projeeting plinths. The date 
of the drawing is more or less determined liy the evident condition of 
decay and ruin of the column at that time. The accounts ot travelers 
show that in 1-347 the column was still in excellent condition : that in 
IblU there were a few fissures : that in Ib'iU and Itii; > the CLinditinn of 
the column was not yet thought very bad. The lagiorts of Thomas 
Smith in IbT'd, and of Tavernier in lb73, show that the hasreliets were 
then verv badly damaged, the lieails lirnken, and that ijushes grew 
around the pede.-tal. In IbSO it ap[iear'' that the pede-tal iva- used 
to sup[)ort a lot of shanties, Beports [iriuted or dated in Ib.s.) and 
IbSb .s[)eak of tlie column as likely to fall, and ahout this time it was 
that tlie Thirkish government sought to strengthen it hv the iron cir- 
cles which are shown in the drawings. Now, Gaignieres began to 
form his eolleetiou in IbNO and coniiileted it in Gil. Toward this 
tirst date the French sliowed great interest in Constantinople, in view 
of the aggressive [loliey of Louis XIV. and the ambassador, M. l)e 
Xoiutel, who went to Constaminoide in lb7f>. threw himself ardently 
into the king's projects, at the .same time employinu a number ot 
artists to reproduce the mouiunents throughout the Turkish empire. 
One of the fruits of this enterprise was Carrey's famous drawing of 
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the Parthenon. It was then also that both Carrey and Grelot made a 
series of drawinus from the monuments of Constantinople. To such 
a series, undertaken for the ambassador, the drawing now piiblishe<l 
must belong. 

M. Geffroy finds it extreniely difficult to interpret the sculptures on 
the basement and the si)irah of the column. The subjects on the 
pedestal seem to ire of two kinds : one that of a triumph and the other 
that ins])ired by a religious theme, as is >hown by the Constantinian 
monogram. In studying the ([Uestion of the caminhgns of Theodo- 
sius and Areadius, with a view of determining the suiijects of the 
S[)iral relieh, M. Getfroy calls attention to the campaign undertaken 
liy the father and son together in TSti against the Gruthungi on the 
Danube. This tribe belonged to the eastern Goths, who were [)ushed 
forward by the invasion of Huns, and who in seeking to violently 
pjass the Danube into the Roman territory were met and defeated. 
There would, therefore. Vie great correspondence between certain events 
on the columns of the two emperors relating to their commijn victo- 
ries. M. Getfroy is unable, however, to identify any special episodes. 
He closes his article by a reference to a certain enigmatical drawing 
of a spiral column published by Ducangein 1680, which can be related 
to either of the two columns mentioned. This drawing, taken with a 
number of texts, would seem to show that there may have existed in 
Constantinople a third small triumphal column with spiral reliefs, al- 
though this is not certain. — d/onumc/d.s- et Memoire-i. Acad. lascrip . T. II, 
jip. 99-ldU. 


IT A-LY. 

Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities. 

A BRONZE DISC IN THE CABINET DES MEDAILLES, PARIS. — 

Cabinet dcs IMGlaille.s there are two Ijronze medallions with similar 
designs ; one of these only, and that apjiarently a forgery, is de.seribed 
in the catalogue of M. Chabouillet, the other i< genuine. In the xvii 
century it apjiears to liave ticlonged to the collection of Cardinal 
tiasparo di Carpegna. How it passed into the [losse.ssion of the 
French government is unknown. U])ou it is represented in the uiiper 
portion an eagle holding thunderbolts, and on either side groujis of 
soldiers, tin' foremost of whom carry standards. On one side we find 
the inscription /ep(io)xx Viiderio) V^klrix) and on the other leg(lo) 
secunda Aiujudu. Below the eagle is inscribed the name Aurelit'S 
Ceniunu.i. The lower portion of the medal is tilled with animals ; to 
the left a homid i.s chasing a rablut ; in the centre another hound is 
pursuing a stag ; to the right is a lion and below two peacocks ; 
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above them is inscribed Utere feltc. The soldiers seem to be cavalry- 
men, since they carry oval shields. These two legions of Roman 
soldiers are known to have formed a portion of the army in Britain. 
They came there in the year 43 and remained until the end of the 
Empire. Their presence there is proved by a large number of inscrip- 
tions. The animals here reju’esented are those which appear in the 
public sports held in the am]>hitheatre during the time of the Empire. 
That gladiatorial conteds took place in the vicinity of Roman camps 
is proven by the representation of such contests upon a vase pre- 
served in the Museum of Colchester. As Britain was abandoned by 
the Romans in the year 4(111, the disc must l)elong to the ii, iii or IV 
centuries. The surname Aurelius, borne by the owner of this object, 
makes it probalile that tlie disc is later than the ii century. — R. C.vo- 
XAT, in Hev. Arch., March-April, ISlt"). p. 213. 

TWO STAMPED TILES FROM DALMATIA.— In the National Museum of 
Bosnia-Herzegoviua there are two fragments of stampi'il tiles of great 
interest. (In one of them is stamped leg iiii. Cf the three legions 
which could come into question — the iv Macedrmian. the iv Scythian 
and the iv Flavian — the character of the letters indicate the presence 
of the latter. l\’e learn now for the fii-st time with certainty that the 
legion which was stationed in Singidunum was rei>resented by at 
least one Yexillatio of the army of Dalmatia. Four inscriptions of 
soldiers of the iv Flavian legion in Dalmatia have hitherto come to 
light. Neither of the inscriptions nor the stamped tile give us a cer- 
tain date, but it seems likely that this legion reidaced the iv Mace- 
donian legion in the time of Vespasian. The second tile is stamped 
L XIII G. and tells us that a detachment of the xiii legion was for a 
time established in Bosnia. This tile was found in Velika Kladusa. 
yince Kladusa is near the sup])Osed boundary lietween I'annonia and 
Dalmatia, the question arises to which province this place belonged. 
The insirijition. dating from the beginning of the ii century, tell us 
of the army o{ Pumionia .superior, and if we siqqiose this stamped tile 
to be a reminiscence of this army, it follows that the town Velika Kla- 
dusa belonged to the province of Pannonia rather than Dalmatia. We 
niav accordingly }ilace the boundary line somewhat further south. — 
C. Patscii. in Bonn. Mitlli , ix. ]>. 23:>. 

FONTANELLATO. — A Prehistoric Town or Terramara. — I’rot. I’igorini 
comjiletes in the Scavl for January, IS'.l.l, his account of the exea^-a- 
tions in this terramnni. The results of the c.xcai'ations which he had 
already carried on from 1S8S to 1893, have been described in previou.s 
numbers of the .Jolilval. The jiresent notes report the diseoverie.s 
made during 1S94. The previous iliscoveries made on this site have 
bieen the princijial means of giving a clear idea of the form and char- 
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acteristie^ of [irohistoric stations of this r-lass. Like all tlie other 
quadrilateral and trapezoidal stations, it is surrounded by a dyke 
which rests aaaiiisf a woe)den line of jralina.s. which rises on its inner 
side, wliile its outer siile is surrounded by a elit< h in which was run- 
nin,a water from a nei.ahborinu curn-nt. Access was had to the sta- 
tion by a sinqle wooden bridye across the ndddle of the south side, 
remains of which still exist, (.'arryiny a line alouy the axi' of this 
bridye until it reaches the northern w.dl. the st.itiou is thus divided 
into two ei-jUal parts — tiie eastern and the western — liy means of a 
road from nortli to south. In the western half is the fKihiJitbi oui 
which acre the houses ami their remains. In the eastern halt tliis is 
to be found only at the two ends. Tile centre is entirely occupied liy 
a most peculiar arranyeiuent, namely, a ditch as wide as the outer 
ditch but much deeper and surroundiny a la.'ctauyular area oriented 
in the same way as the station itself. In tlie centre rises an enormous 
accumulation of earth raised in the form ot a paiallclopiped. whose 
upper lenyth i' InO m. ti’om north to south ami oti m from east to 
we.?t. Thi.s area ajqieai's to PiT)fes.sor Piyorini to be a ictuphnn in the 
primitive meaniny of the term, arid j.erhajis it is the yerni of what 
afterwards came to be the u/v of the Italian cities and the pi-iftorhan 
of the Roman cant]]. 

Outside of the area of the settlement near the border of the ditch, 
to the west and to thesoutheast. are two necropoleis of cremated bodies. 
One of these, that on the southea.st, haxdny been excavated, it was 
found that the inhahitant.s not only were in tin.-' hahil of e.xposiny 
vases containiny the remains, hint raised them on a platform snp^iorted 
liy pales. The eemetery was also surrounded by a drti h which was 
crossed on the western side liy a wooden liridye. In other words, tliey 
gave to the city of the dea<l the same respect and care as to the city of 
the living. 

This is in Indef the result of the first .six years' work. Professor 
Piyorini in the cxca\’ation.s of l.S'.,)4 determined to solve the following 
{U'ohlems ; (1 ) From what side and in what way was access laid to the 
internal area, which he calls the (2 i by what means was it 

possible to sustain its four sides vertically along the edge of the ditch, 
and {'■',) is there anything in tlie area itself to deteniiine its purpose. 
The first [irohleni was solved by the discovery in the midille of the 
western side of a cousiilerahle mass of wooilen beams along a width 
of only Id m. Mot a trace of such remains was found anywhere else: 
here evidently rose a wooden bridye which was the means of access. 
The brlclge has further importance in determining the internal ar- 
rangement of the jirehistoric station, for its axis divides the station 
from east to west into equal sides; also the southern and the northern 
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in exactly the same way as the larger bridge leading into the statinii 
and which is at right angles to this bridge, divides it equallv from 
north to south. These two bridges are therefore the signs of the two 
principal streets, the Kurdo and the Dcrimw ang, which met in the centre 
of the city. It appears as if these two streets were quite unequal 
in width ; the main street from nortli to south being I.') in. wide and 
that from east to we.st 7] m. The wider of the two was ajiparentlv 
the Kurrhj. Tile second point was to ascertain how the side.s of the 
artiticial mound could he sustained along the edges of the ditch. 
After determining exactly the four corners of the area, dee]) trenches 
were ojiened in three of them ; hut the solution of the jirohleni was 
given only at one corner: that of the X. if. It is known that in tliat 
part of the valley of the l^o in which this station is situated, the sur- 
face consists of a sand}- yellowish clay deposited by rci’ent overflows 
and below this a tenacious and bluish sandy clay which may have 
been transported from the lulls in the i|Uaternary ])eriod by the great 
watercourse. As the yellowish clay is i>ernieahlc. all the wooden 
substances in it wore consumed in time witliout hciving the slightest 
trace. The bluish clay on the contrary preserves forever all the vege- 
table remains that are lodged in it, including even leaves. Now, the 
great mass of earth accumulated on thi.s eastern .side of the station 
con.sists of the yellow day. so that ■whatever wooden structures may 
have been used along its sides to strengthen it. no trace could have 
been left of them at this late date. Fortunately, in a certain part of 
the station to the X. E. and E. when the inhabitants fixed their abode 
here, the yellow clay had hut just arrived, so that it overlaid hut very 
slightly the blue clay. Hence, it was witli the blue clay that the X. 
E. corner was constructed. It was here that the discovery was made 
that the base of the mound was not merely of earth, hut consisted of 
groups of ])ales mixeit with clay. The hunchc.s of jiales and the >ingle 
])ales were sunk as far as the natural .soil and were iicrfectly well i)re- 
served. They formed a support almut d m. wide in which the ])ale3 
were arranged in six parallel lines ■» > cm. ajiart. Id'om the tc)]i of this 
rampart the earth rose on an incline. 

Profe.-isor Pigorini’s afteinjit.s t<> solve the thinl jiroldem, that of the 
use of this mound and the construetions upon it, wa> almo-t fruitless, 
because the mass of earth forming it was of the yelluw clay, and any 
constructions of wood must have been long since destroyeil. ( )ne very 
interesting and singular fact was, however, discovered ; that was the 
existen<'e along the axi' of the bridge of a long ditch 2-7 m. in length 
and .5 ni. in breadth witli a maximum dejith of about ?).d(.> m. This 
ditch was found to be tilled with earth mixed with Homan bricks. 
This shows that when the station was abandoned by its original iii- 
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habitants and occupied by the Romans, the ditch was still open and 
had been kept open from the beginnintr. In clearing it out it was 
found that the bottom was divided into five rectangular wells ; the 
central Iteing square and measuring IdO m. each way ; the other four 
measuring in every case 250 m. by 5 m. Each well was covered with 
a slab sustained by crosspieces, a number of whicli were in good pre- 
servation. All the five contained a considerable quantity of shells of 
the uiiio pii'tontiii. a few remnants of historic jiottery. some bones of 
quadrupeds, etc. It is evident that the ditch was kei>t open in order 
to show the presence of these rive wells ; but the olqect of the wells 
seems a mystery. Xo such thing has lieen fouml in any other prehis- 
toric station nor in any early cities. The only light thrown upon their 
use came from Germany from two Roman canips in the itrovince 
Hesse Nassau at Zugmantel and Saalburg. In these camps .Jacobi, 
who has so much to do with di.scoveries of this kind in Germany, dis- 
covered rectangular wells about the same size dug in the earth along 
the line of the decmnanus and containing objects similar to those found 
in the -wells of this station. These objects must be regarded as the 
Signa, which were ljuried at the time of the laying out of the camp. 

GROTTAMARE.— The Temple of the Goddess Cupra and a Votive Relief.— 
Prof. Gamurrini writes a .short paper in the Satvl, January, 1.S95, on 
the site of the temple of the goddess Cupra. The ruins of the ancient 
Cupra Marittima, in the province of Picenum. belong to the period 
when the population of the early city was forced to remove from tlie 
stronger and more elevated site of the primitive city, the exact location 
of which has lieen doubted. Here were situated the famous Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi and their ancient temple dedicated to the goddess Cupra and re- 
corded by Strabo. Gamurrini locates the temple on the site of the 
church and monastery of S. Martin, near Grottamare. The fact that the 
abbey of S. Martin is regarded as one of the first in Italy, makes it ex- 
tremely probable that the monks, with their usual desire to extirpate 
the ancient religion, erected their church on the site of the temple 
itself, dedicating it to S. Martin, who was regarded especially as the 
concpieror of the demon of Paganism. This is confirmed by the an- 
tiquities still remaining, both -within and without the church. 

The most interesting of the ancient objects in the church is a bas- 
relief upon a square cippus, a good work of art of the close of the 
Roman Republic. It jjrobablj’ was one of the votive cippi dedicated 
in the temple. The excavations made show that the church rises not 
directly upon the site of the temple, but upon that of the adjoining 
baths, which were built by the Emperor Hadrian. The interest of the 
votive cippus just referred to consists in the peculiar helmet which is 
carved upon it in natural size: it is carefully modelled, and every 
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detail is well given. Its distinctive peculiariU' consists in curved 
ram's horns on the sides of the headpiece to cover the temples. 
Above the crest rise in unbroken line heavy feathers, probably cock- 
tails. Of course this helmet, of both martial and elegant appearance, 
was copied from a bronze original, but nothing like it in form or deco- 
ration had hitherto been di.scovered. It was already known that 
horns were used by different peoples on their helmets ; such was the 
custom with the Scandinavians, Germans, Gauls, Thracians, Epirots, 
etc., but in none of these cases were the horns ram’s horns. l>y com- 
parison with two bronze helmets in the Museum of Ascoli, which, 
though badly injured, apj>ear to have been decorated with ram's horns 
imitated in bronze, and from information of similar helmets di>covered 
in other parts of the province of Picenum, and even as far as Xovilara, 
near Pesaro, it appeared certain that this basrelief from the temple of 
Cupra rei)roduces the national helmet of tlie people of Picenum, and 
perha])S of the Sabellic [)eoples. This superbly plumed crest, which 
added in apparent height and impressiveness to the figure, may be the 
same noted by Livy in the description of the arms of the Samnites. 
The basrelief may, therefore, have been consecrated by a military 
leader. 

POMPEII, — Treasure OF Bosooreale. — The importance of the treasure 
found at Boscoreale, near Pompeii, cannot be exaggerated. Nothing 
equals it save the famous Hildesheim treasure. It evidently belonged 
to some wealthy inhabitant of Pompeii, who fled with it to his coun- 
try house, hoping to escape the catastrophe. Baron Edmond Roth- 
schild has bought it and presented it to the Louvre. 

ROME. — Reconstruction of the Ara Pacis Augustae. — The Emperor 
Augustus tells us that; Cum e.c Hi-spioiia GuUiarjue rehvs in his prorin- 
ciis proS'pere gestls Romnn reelii Ti. Cn'/'one P. Quintilio coiisvUhiis arniii 
Pacis Auyvstx senntns pro reditu ineo cousacrari censuit nd campum Mar- 
tinm. in quo maijistraius et sneerdotes et virylncs Vesddes unnlrcrso riu m 
sacrificium farere iussit. This ara was erected or constitulo on the 4th 
of July, the year 13 u. c.. and on the 3Uth of January of the year 9 
B. c. it was dedicated, dcdicata est Druso cl (Jrispino cos. Professor von 
Duhn was the first to recognize, as remains of this important monu- 
ment, the marbles which had been excavated at various times, that is 
before 1550, then in lotiS and finally in 1S51>, on the site of the 
Ottoboni-Eiano palace, between the Via in Lucina and the square of 
the same name. Only the result of the last of these excavations has 
remained in the Fiano palace; the marbles found before thi.-^ were 
dispersed, and are now preserved at Florence in the L'llizi. in Rome at 
the Villa Medici, one slab in the Belvedere Court at the Vatican and 
one in the Louvre at Paris. The reliefs and ornaments divide the 
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slabs beloiising to this nionuuient into three classes : (1) Slabs form- 
ing a frieze representing procession.s : (2) similar slabs with festoons 
suspended from bueranes ; (3) larger slabs covered with beautiful 
vines and flowers. The common origin of these three classes, so far 
as they existed at the Uffizi, had already been recognized by Diitschke. 
Aiitikr B'lhh.K rk( in Oh/ ritnUm iii, p. 11. Diitschke was not, however, 
aware ot’the existence of the other reiuaiiis outside of the Uffizi: it 
was von Duhn. in a pamidilet published in 1379 and afterwai’ds in 
1S31, who gathered all the material together and undertook the resto- 
ration of the entire monument. His jdates rejiroducing the sculptures 
Were extremely u.seful, but his architectural reconstruction is entirely 
erroneous and fantastic, becatise he started with the idea that it was 
an altar. 

Professor E. Petersen, in a long and convincing article in the Eocm. 
of the Herman Institute, undertakes a careful reconstruction 
of the Bfii. He first shows that von Duhn’s idea that the slabs were 
mostly basreliefs ajijdied to a solid background is untenable, because 
all the slab^ were originally carved on both sides, and this is proved 
by the correspondence of Cardinal Ricci, who had the blocks sawed in 
two. The only explanation of the use and position of these blocks, as 
Petersen shows, is to suppc)3e that they were seen from both sides and 
were erected upon a basement in the shape of a frieze. A study of the 
dimensions and thickness of the blocks shows that they can be di- 
vided into two series. The first series 1.35 m. high representing the 
processions ; the second series 1.30 m. wide and a little thicker deco- 
rated with vines and flowers intermin,gied with birds. The greater 
size and thickness of the second series indicates that they formed a 
lower frieze upon which the smaller and thinner processional frieze 
was erected. The conclusion is that we have here not the constituent 
])arts of an altar, but of an enclosing wall within which the altar, of 
which no trace has been found, may have been j)laced. 

Without following the author in tlie intricate discussion, which ex- 
tends over sixty [lages of the Bulletin, we will simply give his results. 
He conclude' that the enclosure forms a square measuring lO.lil m. 
on each side, by external measurement. The exterior of the enclosure 
is dccoratcil with extretuc elaboration: the interior is extremely sim- 
jjle. An entrance was had to the enelosuro by means of a door of 
Ionic style :1.35 m. wide. The ajiproximate height is reached by join- 
ing together two lines of slabs and adding a dividing band and alaise, 
which together make a height of about 4 m. The basement and the 
architrave bring the total height to over G m. 

Xow. the subject of the upper of the external reliefs is a sacrificial 
procession in two main .sections. These two divisions are rejiresented 
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as moving from the centre of the rear toward the front, as in the Par- 
thenon frieze, meeting at the door of entrance. Each part is therefore 
di^■ided in three sections : two extremely short ones at the beginning 
and end enclosed between pilasters, and one iininterrrpjted long sec- 
tion occupying the entire length of each sale. Nearly IS m. of this 
frieze remain. The left hand frieze is complete, and is composed ap- 
parently of civil [ierr:ons. The jwocession on the right is wanting in 
more than the length of 3 m. Here almost all the iirincipal figures 
are provided witli ritual attrihutes in contrast to the civil figures of 
the ojiposite side. The mniilliis bears the figure of a hires ; the tigurc 
wearing the apex, is regarded as Augnstn> hy von ])ulin : and the 
series closes with two figures aPo wearing the apix. Prohalily the 
othci' two Flamens lictween tlie former and tlic latter apjiear to have 
been the Sacerdotal College After tins comes the ttgure with the axe, 
and after him the leader of tiic entire pnicession of men. women and 
children. He is repi'esented as an old man. and the connection be- 
tween him and all the following figures is made certain by the way in 
which a little child, jiroliahly his grandson, is lioldiiig on to his toga, 
turning his head toward the woman who follows, wliilc a youth bends 
over the l.ioy. Then come a handsonie youthful i-ouple. the jiarents 
of two children, one of whom each is holding by the hand. Three 
or four other figures are closely united to this group, and with them 
form a numerous and evidently a distinguished family. The heads 
are characteristic. Imt according to the style of the time of Augustus, 
more ideal than the art immediately preceding or following it. Hence 
it seems hazardous to attempt to identify, with tlie hel)) of coin.s or 
other material. It is iimre tlie general Corre'jiondencc and the group- 
ing together of pei’'i)ns of nunihcr ami age that makes probable 
the inter] ii’etatioii ot lOut-ichke. which although critici-,ed ha-- hceii gen- 
ally ndojitcil. for exanijilc hy Mil.ani in the Cci'inan is'Jl, 

j>p. 'iss and obi Thi' ojiinion of Itnt-chke n that ivc liavc here the 
family of Augustus. Petersen differ' .somewhat in his individual 
identifeutions ami would ivcogni/e the different members of the fam- 
ily in tlie following order; Augustus witli r.ueius and then Livia ; 
thou Anthony with Li villa. Drusns ami Gcnuanieiis : after them -Julia 
and .lalia the younger ami Tiberiiis. The houghs carried liy many of 
the figures in the two jiroce.ssions are not of olive, as INtilaiii thinks, 
although this would he of course tlio emblem of jieaee. but they are 
of laurel, because at Home peace was right only when jireceilod liy 
victory. Also, the laurel wliicli was sacred to Apollo, the special 
divinity of Augustus, was his favorite tree, ami hence is reproduced 
oil the altars of the lares. To Apollo also belong the swans that rest 
above upon the vines of the outer walls, in the midst of which were 
also figured crowns of laurel. 
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The proee-hon starts from a central group in the rear opposite to 
the point where the altar -stands in the interior. Three tigure? are 
represented, which were interpreted at first as the three elements — 
air, water and earth; hut the interjiretation of Petersen i', that we 
have here a representation of mother eartli. the producer of tlowei'< 
and fruits, of animals and of the human race. ac<’onipanied. as it is in 
reality, hy water and hy air in the form of two secondary nyni[]hs. 
It seems if Horace had a relief of this sort under his eyes when he 
composed the following; strophe of the ^iiculnrc. or that the 

artist of this relief was inspired hy these few ver'cs : 

fertilis fruguiu pecorisnue tcllus 
sjiieea donet Cerereui corona, 
nutriant fctU' et apuae 'alui'res 
el -lovi.s aurae. 

Thi' poem was composed partly l.iefu'e the return of Augustus in 
Id I!. I'., and hence before the construction of the ara while other 

parts were contein])orary with it. In them praise is given for the 
reestahlishiueiit of faith and moral I'leace and justiie ; luU as the l>asis 
of all this moral prosperity. ]iraise is given aho to the material pros- 
perity. fertility and almndance in very much the same spirit as our 
relief. Petersen calls attention to the fac-t that the same idea of the 
(.'iii'mi.n siect'h.ire i.s expressed upon the exquisite reliefs on the hreast- 
pilate of the famous statue of Augustus. The idea of the piaeificatioii 
of the earth, and its cousecpient rejoicing and prosperity, was con- 
nected with Augustus, not only during his reign liut afterwards, and 
was variously called S' r u. rib a FcUiitm AiKjiift, or PnhVirit or 

Sfh'ciiH : and it was also called Pur .Ic//. It was therefore ipiite in 
harmony with these ideas, that the pacified earth shouU he the start- 
ing }>oint for the great jirocession celebrating the peace of Augustus 
in Connection with this commemorative monument. This idea is 
confirmed by the theory of Petersen, that the saerifiee whicli is being 
olfi.-red ))v this proi-ession is a sacrifice to mother earth or Tellus. 
whose temple was situated in the CuriiKir. Tdie second divinity — for 
there arc two — to whom the procession does honor, is Peace; and as 
the figure of Tellus was at the hea<l of one of the two processions, so 
the figure of Peace was at the head of the other. 

The ornamentation of the interior appe.ar.s to liave consisted of very 
simple features. There were groups of jiilasters connected hy festoons 
hanaing from btierane.s (or ux-skulls) resting upion a moulded hase 
and supporting an architrave. In the centre of one of the sides oppo- 
.site the door, and corresponding to it in width, appears to have been 
a niche, in -which may have stood a figure of the fertile earth. A very 
careful cominirison is instituted tij* Petersen between this interior, on 
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the one hand — with its details, its altar, it;- niche and its .statue — and, 
on the other hand, many architectural features imitated in Roman 
frescoes, which might throw some liaht upon his construction of the 
details. He shows how the aedicula should he reconstructed with poly- 
chromatic decoration, both from the analogy of these paintings and 
from some ifagmcnts of jiainted sculjiture. evidently remains of a 
similar structure found in l-bs.s in the former Villa Ludovi-i. 

Attention i.^ called by the author to the fact that the reconstruction 
which he gives of this monument does not at all agree with its plan a- 
given by Lanciani on jdatc vin of his Fnriivi UrbU Runuii. — 1’eti:u- 
sEX in Rm ni. Miftli.. l.\'. 1>;!I4, jiji. 171-3AS, 

Fragment of a Votive Relief in the Museum of the Capitol. — In the 
year ISSd the Gly]ituthck at Munich a'-puircd a votive relief ( Brunn, 
Bc-vhivibiiii'j. Xo. iSb a I, the genuineness of which has been universally 
recognized. The chief grouiul for doubt has been the isolateiUdiarac- 
ter of this Uionament, It seemed to lie the only e.vaniple of a devel- 
opment of the votive relief upon Greek soil analouous to the decora- 
tive reliefs of Alexandria. Earlier example-: from this series seemed 
to be wanting. Anielung publishes in the Runn. Mitlh. a relief in 
the Museum of the Cajiitol. which forms an early link in this series. 
Here are reiu’esented Asklepios and Hygieia, and at their feet the 
acred serpent. The god is seated ujiou an armchair and wears as 
himation. which covers the lower portion of his body and his liack. 
In his lett hand he carries an attrilmte. which seems to .lie a scejitre. 
In front of him Hygitda is standing in graceful attitude leaning upon 
a quadrangular stele. In the background i< a portico ivqiresented l.iy 
quadrangular jiicrs sUp[iorting an architrave. In front of one of the 
oiieuings hangs a curtain, which forms .1 background for the tigure of 
Hygieia. The surface of thU monument has sulfered considerably, and 
certain jiortions. the head of Hygieia. the head and upper portions of 
the serpent, the two legs of the armchair and some minor det.iih are res- 
torations. In the Xm/i'i /)» yT/;/o;ic <hj .1/c-m < 'iijiltiiliitn. it 1- sugae.sted 
that to the right ot these figures there may have been represented a 
number of smaller ligures in adoration, but for such a restoration 
there seems to be no ground whatever. At most we might su[i]iOse 
the jiresence of the other daughters or the sons of Asklcqiios. The 
type of Asklejiios is iiujiortant for deternuning the date of the monu- 
ment, since it belongs to the tv century and is analogous to the A — 
klcpios of Melos. The attitude of Hygieia is similar to that of the 
Satyr with the dute, dating from the beginning of the iii century. 
Parallels for the drapery of Hygieia are found in the Polymnia of the 
Vatican, the type of which belongs to the second half of the iv cen- 
tury, and stands in close relationshi)) to Praxiteles, and in that of the 
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Muse of the Ohijifi Rilief, Bortn. Mitth . 1S93. pi. ii-iii. Since all of 
these parallels are drawn from Attic work of the last quarter of the r 
century, it seems probable that we have before u- an Attic monu- 
ment. In comparison with this the Munich example is in much higher 
relief and richer in detail, forming a later development of the series 
represented by the fragment in the Capitol. We may now tind other 
votive relicts dating farther hack in the iv century : for examjile. the 
relief of Herakles in the INInseo .Vrcheologico in Venici' and a fragment 
of a votive relief to Herakles from Ithome/Schocnc. (Jrirch. Rdiej's, T. 
XXVII. No. 112). also two votive reliefs to Asklejiios and Hygieia from 
the south side of the Akropolis ( Bull, dr Carr. Hill 1S7S. pi. vii-viii). 
In similar manner examples of votive reliefs from the v century, 
namely, the reliefs of Nymphs, exhibit in the background a rock be- 
fore which is seen the upper half of the body of Pan : in the iv cen- 
tury such reliefs assume the form of a grotto, in the midst of which 
Hermes dances with the Nymphs, while Pan and Acheloos appear 
upon the outer edge. We may not. therefore, infer that Greek art in 
the [jeriod of its highest bloom rejected backgrounds in relief alto- 
gether; such examples appear in minor works of art. and especially 
in votive reliefs. — W. Ameluno, Roem. Mitth.. ix. p. To. 

Inscription of the Arval Brothers. — There has been found not far from 
the castle of St. Angelo an interesting fragment of an inscription be- 
longing to the apse (?) of the Arval brothers. It is part of the solemn 
invocation in which the clergy, at the beginning of every year, ex- 
pressed good wishes for the safety of the emperor. For the following 
reasons it belongs to a very early date and to the years between o0-54 
A. D., in the reign of Claudius. It is inscribed upon a marble tablet 
of narrow dimensions, measuring only d.2G m. in width, each line 
containing only about twenty letters. A second peculiarity is, that 
while all similar inscri[)tious are in the name of the head of the priest- 
hood , .i real in III nomine, in this iuscrijition. on the contrary, the 
formula used is jiro amlegio fralrnm .Iradinm. These two peculiarities 
are to be found in only one other in'^criptiun of the series, which is 
known to have belonged lietween the years •')l)-.')4, and there are rea- 
sons for believing that the two are part of one and the same tablet 
registering the sacrifices of Fe|>teniber 23d and 24th, and mentioning 
the annual sujiplicatious on -lanuary 3d for the safety of Claudius. 
Professor Gatti restores the preamble and the text of the siqijilication 
in the Xot. d. Scnid, ls;j4, pp. .363-3(14. 

Museums. — The Museum of National Antiquities in the Baths of 
Diocletian at Rome has ojiened new rooms of sculpture. M. F. Ber- 
nabei has, moreover, organized two rooms especially devoted to the 
Lombard period. One contains objects for the use of men. the other 
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jewels and other feminine ornaments. — Clu-oiiique d/‘s Arts. 1895. 
p. 95. 

In these collections the Lombard period is for the tir>t time ade- 
quately represented in its industrial arts by means of the contents of 
tombs discovered during recent years, and which contained a wealth 
of interesting ol jects .such as heretofore had not been found 

Concerning THE Apollo Belvedere. — H. Freeriehs, in a -tudy entitled 
Der Apoll von Bdvederc (Paderborn, 1.S94). from a number of observa- 
tions, comes to the rash conclusion that the Apollo was found witliout 
the left lower leg. without feet, and without the tree trunk. .Vs his 
argument is partially based u[)on the character of the marble, wc may 
observe that greater differences exist between )>ortions which are un- 
doubtedly of the same block than between those portions which he 
distinguishes as old and new. There is little foundation for his other 
arguments in proving his original thesis. — Pktkkskx, Romi. Mitth . i.v. 
p. :249. 

Statue of the seated Asklepios. — The statue of the seated Asklepios 
found in the middle of the north side of the Pincio has been recently 
cleaned, so that we may the more readily detect the restorations and 
thereby distinguish the original parts of the statue. The marble seems 
to be Pentelic, therefore Clreek. According to Matz and von Duhn 
the restorations are : the left arm from the middle of the upper por- 
tion. the lower portion of the right arm. the neck, a large jiortion of 
the serpent and the right knee. The bearded head is declared antique 
and original, ami it is supposed that the left hand held a scejitre. 
This would make the statue very much like the statue uf 'rhrasyme- 
des. But the heail is certainly not original. It is more advanced in 
style and of different marble; moreover, the throne is entirely a re- 
storation with the exceiition of the front legs and the middle portion 
of the back. The original throne was of the same tvne as that in the 
statue of Menander. Less successful restorations have been the right 
knee, a large jiortion of the left, togetlier with the outer half of the 
ujtjier Jiortion of the left leg. The left as well as the right arm. 
together with a jiortion of the shoulder, are entirely restored, also a 
Jiortion of the left side. The right arm and hand were in all jiroba- 
bility brought into relationshiji with the serjient. It is imjio-sible 
that the left hand should have held a scejitre, as was probably the 
case in the two reliefs from Ejiidaiiros. The jmsition of the left arm 
would in al Ijirobability be similar to that of the Menander. .Tudging 
from the simplicity of the draj.iery and the character of the nude jior- 
tions of the statue, it may be assigned to the v century. The form of 
the throne is found in Attic tomb reliefs, and the jiose is like that of 
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Zeus and Hepliaistus on the Parthenon frieze. — P eter'EX in Roem. 
J/'Vf//.. rx. p 74. 

Casts and Photographs of the Column of Marcus Aurelius. — Seaffold.s 
liave liceii erected around the eoluuin of Marcus Aurelius with a view 
of takinu nuiulds and photijuraphs of all the s['iral 1>asrelief' uhieli 
cover the surface of this column. The funds are supplied hy the Ein- 
]ieror of (terniany and the Grand r>uke of Baden. The witrk is under 
the direction of Professor'; IV-tersen and Tloina^zewski. and the archi- 
tectural part under the direction of Professor Callerini. The photo- 
graphs will tie taken hy Mr. Anderson and the moulds by ^^iu. Pier- 
norelli. After this has Iwen done an illustrated publieation with 
explanatory text will he hi-ouuht out at Munieh liy the successors of 
Bruckiuann. — ( 'lironhiiix. Xo. xix. 

The above work has di.sclo-ed the tact that the reliefs of the column 
are in a very poor state of preservation, and that it was ample time 
they Were reprudm.-ed and saved tor science. 

A Miracle on the Column of Marcus Aurelius. — For the study of repre- 
sentations of Germans in Roman art, the column of Marcus Aurelius 
furnishes an important document. Portion' of this column have been 
already photographed, and enal.de us to .'ulistitute a reasonable inter- 
piretation for the myth of the Lxiio F'diniinita. which is found early in 
Christian writers. In the writings i>f Apollinarios. Tertullian. Euse- 
bios, t trosius. and in tlie later writings of Xii)hilinos. Zonaras and 
Kedrenos. we find with more or less variation the following live 
point' regarding this myth: f 1) the antithesis between the rain which 
refreshed the Romans and the lightning which destroyed the enemy ; 
(’2) that both rain and lightning fillowed the jirayers of the Chris- 
tians in the twelfth legion : id) that this legion was on that account 
named Kepano/IdAos (J.nt. Jiilininiitti } : (4) that this name was given by 
the Emiieror ^larcu' Aurelius : and (di that subsequent persecution 
of the Christians was prohibitt.'d. study of the photographs shows 
us that the reprc'cntation of lightning and of the rain are not so im- 
mediately connected as would ajijiear from thesi' accounts, although 
they are brought into ajijiarent relation to each other through the 
spiral char.icte!- of the re|(resentation. It also ajipears that the indi- 
viduals u[ion their knees arc not Romans, tint Germans. It is also 
known that the name Fuliiiinatti was given to this legion before the 
battle represented. Tlie sujiposed letter of IMareus .Vurelius either 
had no existence or was a forgery. — pEXEiismx in Rot m. Mitth., i.x, 
p. 7S, 

An interesting Lamp. — At a meeting of the Acndfniii' dtA Iiucrqit'tuii.i. 
M. Georges Perrot read a communication froni Dr. W. Helbig, upon a 
Roman lamp belonging to Sig. Martinelli, of Rome, which bears a bas- 
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relief of a novel character. The style of the art and the lettering of 
the inscription assigns it to the beginning of the imperial period. The 
design shows two gladiators, heavily armed, who are attacking each 
other ; while a /</,, Ufa separates them, holding a ^tatl in his rieht hand . 
and in his left what looks like a palm. Behind each gladiator is a 
crown. Both are armed more or less in the style of tho'c called Siim- 
nite -1 or ■scrufore^, though only one of them has the charai teristic curved 
sword (.j/Vc/'i. Beneath the ha'-reliet is a lihiln.-, c<intainiiig the in- 
scription : 

'.MilMV' 

I'OI'II.I.IV' 

These two name' cannot belong to the gladiators; tor it i' altogether 
0iii)O'ed to Roman U'age to distinmiish one man by hi- c,,(//cc;c n. ainl 
another by the name of hi' a-. Besides, the names are those of 
citizen', and could hardly be given to ghnliators. Most ]irobably the 
fit'ilii-i indicates the name ol' the maker of the lamp : Popillius S.ibinU' 
— this inversion of the roi/noiii' n and aeiitile name la-ina eommun as 
early as CiceroV time. iMoreover. tla.-re exist several terracotta cups, 
bearing the name of a maker ealleil ('iaitis I’opdius; one of them aives 
also the name of the town. .Merania in Umbria, where thi' Ropilius 
had his work.shop. Tliese eup? lielong to tlie end ot the third and 
the fir.st half of the second century it e. Is it iiO'silde that the maker 
of the lamp was a cleseendant of the maker of the cups '! Behind the 
crown on the right is the letter .'. and above the head of the hinUin 
are the letters Mis, which Dr. llclhi^ did not attcmj't to explain. — 
//()/. Dec. 1 , ISV14. 

RONCAGLIA.— Discovery of the Ancient Theatre of Augusta Bagiennorum — 
—Excavations iiiion the site of the ancient city of AuaU'ta B.mien- 
norum, led among other thinas to the iliscovcrv of the ancient theatre 
No attempt was made to com])letely clear the area of the theatre. 
Trial tremhe' alone were dug at intc-rv.al'. in order to .I'ccrtaiu it.' 
form, size and age The ciirni con'ists ol' three semicircular ivall', the 
inner wall being coiinecled with the central wall by nidiatina traii'- 
verse walls between whieli are conical v.inlt'. The middle wall was 
[irohahly joined to the outer cvall by a tunnel vault, whieh supported 
the marhle seats. It is ])eculiar that these three Avail' did not hy any 
means have a common centre, whiidi may be exjilaiiicd by the lU'es- 
ence of only tevu staiiva'CS at the end' of the '■.((■< o. The diameter 
of the orchestra is 24. 'it! m. ; that of the surrouadina Avail of.oO m. : 
the length of the sceiia 4n,.'Sn m. : Avnlth of the [ircisecnium in the 
centre 7.2(1) m, and on the sides d.2.5 m. r^uflicicnt fragment' Avere 
found to make possible the reconstruction of the decoration of the 
stage Avith its doors, pilasters, cornices, its thin slabs of colored 
marbles from its stuccoe<, i tc. — Xot. <J. .^enri. 1.S94, pp. lod-loS. 
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SUBIACO — Statue of Athlete. — In the Jiihrbach Arch. In-it. (1895. pp. 
4t)-So) A. Kalkmann discusses The Statue froin Subiuco (PL i, 18 cuts). 
The >tatue has heen ]>ublished. Ant. Di nkni., i PI. .Iti. and Brunn- 
Bruekmann. Di nkm. Ao. 249. Head, left arm and nearly all the right 
arm are missing. The left arm once touched the riglit knee. The 
right arm extended upward^ and forwards. The right foot is ad- 
vaneed. the knee much l)ent. The left knee almost touches the 
ground. The treatment of muscles and anatomy is that of tlie early v 
century. The [lositiou apjiears by comparison with vase-j>ainting.s, 
itr.. to lie that of rapid running. Myron's Lada.s must have resembled 
the bronze original of this marble figure, but comparison with 
M yron’s discobolos sliows that the original of the fiaure from Subiaco 
belongs to a different school and a slightly less highly develojied art 
than that of Myron. Possibly the artist of thh work was Pythagoras 
of Ehegion. 

VETULONIA. — A Gold Fibula. — On the so-called Poaijio alb Jhirbi. on 
the hill of Vetulonia, close to a circle of stones where had lieeii found 
two peculiar 'tatuettes. one of a man and the other of a woman con- 
nected l.iy a double bronze chain, there was found by chance a won- 
derful gold tibula made of solid metal and the body of which is 
entirely decorated in most delicate and beautiful style with tiny gold 
granules hardly perceptible to the eye. The fibula is of the form 
which is called n pulviscobj. On one side are two large sphinxes 
affronted and standing touching each other with a raised forepaw. 
One has a horse's head with a giraffe's neck and ujion its liack is a 
quadnt[ied like a deer. Back of it and under its hind legs are two 
other quadrupeds while directly under it stands a man. The other 
sphinx is winged and with a male head and with a quadruped back 
of hini and one under him. Between the two sidiinxes there rises 
upon hi^ hind legs another animal, a strange winged antelope-like 
creature. On the other side there are also two sjihinxes with similar 
subordinate figure-. The two bases of the body or mlijuattn of the 
fibula are also decorated with ligures of animals. — Xot. d. Scacl, 18b4, 
pp. 88.5-80 ). 


A. L. Fuoxiiixoham. Jh. 
Allan MAiun'-AXLi. 
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ILMSYl.oXfA. 

III. Tin; corin’ or coi,imx> .\t xii’im’i;. 

Ill a turiiioi' ai'tii-lo ill rlio A\io;ii'\\ .Kh i:.\ \ i, ni A iirii.i.Hi.ni.v. 
.laii.-M arcli. |'[i. 11 — IT. 1 di— '•riln.'il at 'niin’ Iciiifili tlio 

(‘.XcavaTidll'i 1 it' tllr ti'ln | dr Ilf I >rl at .Xi] I| Ilir. 1 llr 'itr Ilf t hr Trlll- 
]ile orciijiir' liiiT a 'tiial! |iiiriiiiii nt tlr- niin iiiuiiihU at that 
plarr. and far tlir lar”’ri- jiart ol "iir liiid' of iii'rri[itiiiii' wri'r 
CXravatrd ill ntlli 1 li'Ulinli' id’ tin.' fuili'. < >lir lai’ijr rarlir of tilir 
liaked taldrt' of tlir ('o~~araii dynasty wa^ di'i o\ ri'rd in ronnro- 
tioii with a larr-r Imildiim' "t ino-t iiitriT^iinu' rhar.irTi-r on the 
■iioutliwri-trril 'idr of tlir .''I lat t-r I i-X’il . diin ti \ 1 1 | i]io.~it r i hr t rin] dr. 
in that part of tlir tnoiiiid' nia!d<rd 1 in tin- plate aminipai i \ in r- 
niv last artirlr. and aX" in tlir plan nt IrveK (l’i,\’ii, .\.\ii. In 
the tif't vrar of oiir r.xravalinii' oiir ramp wa- pitrhr-d on thr 
hiadn-'t point ot' tin nnnind' on that 'idr id thr old canal hrd. 
niarkrd 24- nirti'C' on the plan of Irvi 1-. m ar the fianre 1 on that 
plan (Fin. 4> ■. Tln-rr wa' 'onn delay in roninirnrinLC excava- 
tion' hrcaii'c. not liaN'iiiL:’ lilnl .i toponraphiral plan at the tinir ot 
application tor a ti rni.in. an i irdina’ to the law, it \\ a' aLTi'crd that 
after rearhina' Xippiir wr 'lionld not hi-ain to excavate until 
>uch a plan had hern pre['al'ed. and ar.-rptrd hy the d’urki'h 
aovrriimciit. 
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During the fe^Y days while the plan was in jireparation we were 
occufiied in building our eainp. For thi-; purpo>e brieks were 
needed, and workmen were sent out t(t gather them wherever 
they could be found upon the surface of the mound. Some of 
the men engaged in this search found a briek strueture just 
appearing above the earth in a gully beneath the camp to the 
northeast, and proceeded on their own I'esponsibility to excavate 
the strueture and remove the brick>. Scuue of the hrick< which 
they brought in were inscribed. Tlii-' led to an investigation of 


Fig. 48. — Camp from east, first ykar, 1S88-80, (.rkat trend h in 

FOREGROUND. 

the source of supply, and induced us to commence excavatioiw at 
the point where brickwork had been discovered containing in- 
scribed bricks. The brickwork proved to be part of a tomb made 
of bricks taken from various structures, chiefly on the temjfle 
hill, prominent among which were bricks of Ur-(bir, Ishme- 
Dagan and Meli-Shiha (Assnrbanipal ). In thi< tomb \vcia' found 
one coffin, several bodies, and great rpiantities of pottery, beads 
and small objects. Not far away we discovered a second tomb 
(Fig. 49), containing at least ten bodies, buried at ditferent times 
— some even after the roof bad caved in. This tomb tvas built upon 
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a fragment of a Ijrick column. All about both tombs ^vc‘re eotlins 
— I had almost said eountless coffins — of i-lay, side by side, in 
iieAs, one across another, two and even three bodier^ in (jiie 
coffin. Sometimes jars had served as coffins. Indeed, the inter- 
ments were in every conceivable tashion. Xaturally we at first 
su}i}>osed that we had found the necropolis of Xijipnr, and the 
columnar construction which we unearthed at thi> point we at 
first imagined to liave had some connection with the interment 
of the dead. But as onr work proceeded it became manifest 



t'ld. 4'i — Tomi! .cnT) roKiiN- on uriv- or B MiVi.oM \N' l'\i \i'K, 
that, 'whateN’er mio-ht ha\e led to the elioiee ot this pai'tieiilai' ^pot 
for r-o inanv intei’inents, they liad no direct connection witli the 
int(.‘ntion of tlie building itself, every interjiient having taken 
place after the building had lain in ruins toi’ a long jualod. 

The building w hich we thus aceideittally diseow red. and which 
has not yet been completely e.xplored. proved to be. ne.xt to the 
temple itself, the nio-^t intei'e^ting and ambitious structure exca- 
vated at Xippur up to date. The court of eolumns which eve 
first laiil bare (Fnm. .lO ami bl) wa;- fifteen metre- ^(piare. The 
door consisted of a pavement of unbakeil bricks of -mall siz(‘ and 
o'ood make, two to three metres in depth. Around thi-. on three 
sides, rail a sort of edging consisting of a double row of burned 
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brii-ks, oin of which rose four round brick columns restiti”' on 
si|uare pillarr' of hrick dc<ceudini:' about a metro beneath the sur- 
face ih'lu. 52 1 . Tlie southeastern or fourth side differed from the 
Other three sides only in the matter of the brick pavement bLdween 
the columns, for on this side there were four rows of bricks instead 
of two, making a complete pavement. (4n the northea.'tern side, 
owing to the slope of the hill in that direction, the brick pave- 



ment and the foundation^ (jf tlie coliimi\s were almost entirely 
washed away; neverthele-s. tfom the little which remained, it 
seemeil probable that this si(le was the same as the nortliwesteni 
and southwestern sides, and f have ventured to assume that this 
Was the case. The corner <-olumns were of a pta-uliar shape, 
partly rounded, partly square, as will be seen by a reference to 
the plan (Fiu. 50). The corners were 12° off the cardinal points, 
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a-^ ill die easd nf the Temple. In trout of this court, on the 
southea't side, ivere the remains of a long' narrow pavement, on 
which stood two columns of larger .-ize, hut everi thiiia' else in 
this direction was ruined bv water. 

The Columns of the court were almost exaetlv a metre in 



Fig. ol. — E-Vi .\.v.vr[iixs abiui’ CecRi nr C'olc.m.V', ] FS:(, 

.ScALr. OuOri") M. = l M. 

diameter at the base. They had been so broken up by lati-r gen- 
erations to obtain material for building that an entire colninn 
could Hot be restored, 'fhe portion- of the eolnnins which were 
still in place, to the height of a metre or thereabout'. Were con- 
-tant in diameter, but some of tlie ti^.iirinents which we found 
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Fn.. .j'2 — Llevatiiix of A li or tin. .jl, -uowiyo roc.s'DAriox- or i oi.vmn-. 
scattered here and there were of -o iinieh smaller size that Mr. 
Field, the architect of the expedition in the first year, was in- 
clined to think at first that they belonged to other columns. Ir 
was finally shown, however, that these small ]iiec'es, the smallest 
not being more than about half a metre in diameter, wore part- 



Fig. 53. — Elevatiox of trench A B of Fig. .51, -howixg deptu of exca- 
vation BENEATH THE CoURT OF CoLUMN-J AL-O CGNTIN U-Vl ION AND 
LEVEL OF TRENCH To BOTH SIDES OF S.VME. 

of the same columns. One fragment, somewhat larger than the 
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luilf of tlie columns was very rapid. 
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Tlie<o l•( 1 lmlnls were built ot’ bricks especially made for the 
})ur[>ose. Tt will be ob^orved from tlie plan in l^lo. 50 that the 
bix hrickb of wbii-b the bulk of the column is composed form 
each a sciJ'meiit of a circle, with tbe apex truncated, so that they 
do not tit together in the center, but leave a considerable space 
TO be tilled up by brick fragTiients of various sizes and shapes, no 
sjieeial bricks having been made for that purpose. The bricks ot 
the columns were laid in mortar, not in bitumen. Tliey were 
red, hard and well baked, Imt somewhat brittle, tending to break 
up when tlie attem|)t was made to separate them trom the moi- 
tar in which they were imbedded. After the columns u-cre set up 
they were evidently dressed with some sharp in.strument, I'or the 
purpose of cutting off projecting edges of l)rieks and mortar and 
makina’ the surface of the columns smooth and true. 

It will be perceived by an examination of the plan (Fiu. 50) 
that the eobuuns are not at exactly even distances from one an- 
other. So oil tin.' southwestern side the distance l.ietweeii the 
we-tern c<iruci' and the ucarcbt column is 1.02 in., while the dis- 
tance ln'twecii the southern Corner and the next i-olnmn is l.TO 
m. The other b[)aces on that side are l.GO m., 1.72 m. and 
1.75 111 . res[iectivcly. Such irregularities are rather characteristic 
of the architecture at Isippur, and I suspect of Babylonian archi- 
tecture in general. 

It was evident I'roui the lino of ashes which ran along by and 
out'ide of the colniims ami tlie heaps of ashes at eadi corner that, 
while the court itbclf was [U'obably oiien to the heavens, palm 
beams had rested on the columns and supported a roof of a build- 
ing aiiout the court on all iimr sides. But at the outset the 
liearings of this ex ideuce wore somewhat confused, from the fact 
that after the destruction of the buibling its site xx'as appropriated 
for burial pur[ioses, and xve xvere for a time inclined to suppose 
that [iart of the wood remains which we found in and about the 
colonnade uere eoimccted with the burials which had taken 
[face there. Our excavations in the second year gave tinal evi- 
dence that this wa' not the case, but that the remains of burning 
were all to be attributed to the structure of which the court ot 
columns formed a part; for in the second year xve were able to 
show that this court was part of a very much larger structure, 
which was destroyed by tire. 
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During the first year (,)ur trenelie-- alxuit the eourt had eiit 
through a numljer of Avails nf mud hriek. wliieh wei e >o di-iiite- 
grated and ruined hy fire tliut. 'with (lur hiek of (‘X[ii i'iei!re aiul 
the lack of experieiiee of our men in deteeting niattei' of thi' 
sort, we were unaware that we were entting thnaugh wall'. The 
aoeompanying })lan (Fii;. .”>4) will show 'o much ed’ the Imildiiig 
as we were ahle to excavate in the second year, d’o the north- 
west of the original court of columns we fouial an alcose (I> on 
Fit:. .i4. also photograph, Fn;, .i.M. whicli had eviih ntly hei n 
roofed ill, the roof heing snpjioi-ted upon two rectangular ohlong 
columns and two o\’al columns of lirick. the a.\e' ol’ which 
Were 1.20 in. and .do m. These cohimii' rc'tctl on a platform of' 
three rows of bricks, heiietith ^vhich was a m ■tri‘ of mml hrjch. 
As will he ohseiwed, this portico WU' imt e.vactly in the middh . 
Xothing ever was e.Nactly in tlie ndnidle at -Xippn)'. 

The court hud been surrounded by a hiiilding on all si'lc'. ex- 
cepting' possi'oly the southo.ist — the w.dU of tli’' hail ling h,iiig 
of unbaked brick in large l.doeks. The wall h uinding tli ■ ' ourr 
to the northeast (F on Fm. .'>4) was so ile'troved h\ water, 
owing to the descent of the gaily in this direction, that it could 
he traced only over a portion ot it' (.•xtciit. (hi the 'oiithwi't 
two pa'Sag'es opened out from the eoiirr. one ot the'c giciiig 
entrance to a room iR), from which again aiiotlier do ir o[icned 
into a long corridor ((di. ddiis corritlor was e.xploia il hy a trein li 
heguu in the first year and coiitinueil in the second year i Fn.'. 
.*)■■) and -iti). leading under the liiglu''t [i.ua ot tlie hill and ivaeh- 
iiig finally a ilepth ot’ over thirtei'ii nu'tre'. 1 hi' w .m ,i [li'eii- 
liarly ditiicult portion of tlie mound' to ex[iIore. '.lu-c altlioiigh 
the treiiehcs were pni'[)Osel\' made ot unusual lu'eadth. they eoii- 
stantlv .showe<l a tendciicv to caw in: ainl airhoiigli we weix' 
fortunate cnoiigli to have no a<’<'ident.s. mwerrlielc" more than 
once we found our trench tilled up and the work ot'sever.il wcelc' 
destroyed. Such a cave-in Oecnrred toward the end of the secoinl 
year of our excavations: and as at that time we wmre also e.xplor- 
ing the temple, and imich work remained to he done there. I 
ahandoued the further investigation of thi' hiillding on (famp 
Hill in order to eoueentrate all of my force oii the teiipile hill. 
Xlr. Haynes had a somewhat similar exi)erienee in the fii-'t year 
of his work, and as his force was small and the amount still to 
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be done on the tempk- lull very yiv-nt. be nlniudoned tlie explnra- 
tion of tills building after a few week'" work, in wliieb be bad 
done little more than clear out tbe debris frimi 'niue ef my 
former treiiebe.', and eum-entrated bis work ipieu Tbr* Tem[ile bill 
and tbe bill niurkeil X in tbe jdaii nf leveb. in whieb we made 
our gi-eatest discoveries ef talilet'. 

In tbe center of tbe ('amji Hill, under tbe 44 metre level, tbe 



Fifj. oO. — G reai' Tkencii ai Cami‘ Hill. i.<>oKiN(i Snnwist. wAi.r,. 

M SECUXD TEAK. 

amount of superincumbent eartb was j-o great that I e(mdncte(I 
excavations along tbe walls of the building, largely by tunnels, as 
will be seen from tbe plan. There was on wbat seemed to !)»■ 
tbe extreme southwestern side of tbe building a very large tine 
wall (MM ), shown in Fm. .')(>, built of the large block' of mud 
brick spoken of above, burned red for tbe mo't part by tbe cou- 
dagration in wbicb tbe building was destroyed. This, which I 
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judged to be the outer wall of the building, from its position, size 
and lack of doors, I traced, c-hieflv by tunnels, for the distance 
of 50 metres, finding a corner to the west, but none to the south, 
where the wall crossed a dee]) gully and was >trin k again on the 
next mound beyond. 

Another passage way opening from the main court at S was 
closed by a door having a brick thresliold and a stone door 
socket. ^Vt the other end of this corridor there had been a '-inii- 
lar door and door socket. Cliarrol beams <>f ])alm wood in this 
corridor showed the construction of the roof. I [ea]is of a-hes, 
with pieces of tamarisk on the brick thre'hold. were the riunains 
of doors and door-post'. The small cliamber markeil 1. into 
which this corridor gave access, liatl aii]iarcntly served as a 
granary, and was full of burned barley, it .'houhl be added tliat 
in the long corritlor, 0, we found at about the point marked l)y 
the letter 0 another ileposit of burned barley, a' well U' the re- 
mains of burned palm logs from the root. 

From the chaiiLber I a ])assage-way opened into a large room, 
which was divideil into two parts by columns ditferent from those 
in the large court, or in the smaller j)ortico opening from it on 
the northwest (E ; see also photograph, Fin. 57). There were two 
columns built in the wall, i)i the manner indicated in the plan, 
and two round columns set upon spnare base', each of ilie bases 
consisting of foitr courses of bricks and rc'ting on mud brick 
foundations. The cireumferenec of tliose ronnd l■olumns was 
3.95 m. Between the columns, from one 'idc to tlie other, ran a 
low brick wall about as high as the top of the bases: tlie top of 
which, I suppose, marked the floor level of this room, that, as 
in the court of columns, the square l)ases of tin' round column' 
were originally below the floor surface. This room was on tin- 
edge of a gidly, toward the southeast, and wa' entirely washed 
away from the point where the linC' sto]>. 

The round brick construction marked II. in the scries of rooms 
and corridors opening out of the court to tin- southwest, was a 
well, or more ])robably a water-cooler. 

It will he seen on looking at the plan tliat at tlie southca't of 
the court first di'covered there was a hmg low platform (TTi, 
but no wall, as upon the other side. ( hi tlii-^ ]4atform, 'which 
consisted of three eouives of burned bricks rc'ting on a substriic- 
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tiire ot iiiiid Lriok. stooi]. :is two roluiniis of 

mueli larger size tliaii aiig found el^ewlir-re. Tlw base of one 
of these eolumns wa^ in phn-e. a> indicated at F. Traces of 
a Second base I Thought that 1 di-coviTed at F. Ueniaius 
of two round eoluniiw were timud >tre\\ ii here and there 
in the eartli. Iroin which it wa-- dear that the iliauieter of the 
columns at the base mU'T have been two metre.', or more than 
double that ot the columns of the court. This platform lav under 
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a narrow tiiouud .separating the gully in whidi we found tlie 
court ot columns trom a much steeper g'ullv to the southeast. 
Xear one of these columns was a fragment of a wall of uuburned 
brick with >ome cmirses of burned brii-k upon it, but wliat it 
meant or where it led to I do not know, since cvervthing be- 
yond this [loiut was waslied away, and it was impossible to ol)taitt 
any clue for a reconstruction of the building on this side. The 
torm of the platform, however, and the position and size of the 
two columns, sitggest :i gateway and an entrance to the court. 
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4Vht.‘thi_T the entrance wa^ from another court nf the huiMing, or 
from the outside, it is iinpossiljle to <letermine. 

Toward the northwe>t and the southwest the ditKeulties that 
met us were puite tlie opposite of those with which we liad to 
contend at the norrlieast and 'outhea't — namely, the fact of the 
rapid rise of the hill on those 'ides an<l the immense mass of earth 


\ 
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under which everything ivas buried. The whole >urfaee of the 
iiill to the nortliwest and southwest was covered with a -lewish 
settlement, the lioU'C' of wiiieli wei-e built of imid iirick. and in 
almost every lajiise wi' (bund one or more -lewisli incantation 
bowls. In one of these houses on the hill to the southwest we 
found a curious pottery object, which we supposed to have be- 
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lunged to a dervish doctor or apothecary, and to have hcen intended 
rather for ornament or advertiseiuent tlian for use. We con- 
eluded that it helonged to an a[iotheeary or doctor, from tlie 
fact that there were in the same place >everal clay bottles sealed 
with hitunion, emitaining a mixture which we judged to be in- 
tended as medicine, altlioiigli no chemical analysis has yet been 
made. Our coitclnsions may therefore be faulty on this point, 
but the discovery of Jewi.di bowls in the same house ?eems to 
settle the fact that it belonged to the Jewish colony. Kufic coins 
found in some of the houses of thi:- settlement indicated that it 
was in exi'tence as late U' the vii century a. n. This Jewish 
town extended over a large part of the mound- to the southwest 
of the canal from (.’amp Hill (marked I on the plan of levels) to 
X. and is everywhere identiliable by the incantation bowls found 
in the lunises. sorne of which are written in Syriac or even Arabic, 
altliongh by far the larger part are in Jewish script. In one 
of the houses on 1. close to the colonnade, was tound a curi- 
ous fragment. 21 centimetres in height. i)f a statue in black 
dioritic -tone (photograph. Fio. 5si. (In one face, the obverse, 
was a ram in relief, held behind by a haml with very slender long 
tingers. The baud was relatively niucli larger tlian the ram, the 
middle fingers raeasuriitg .(.»42 m.. while tlie height of the ram 
over its hindpuartev- is only .11 in. (Jn the edge of the frag- 
ment. ill front of the ram. the brea-t and some of the dra[iery of 
a human figure can be seen. This is relatively smaller than the 
rani, and miieh smaller than the hand. On tlie reverse is the 
small of a Inunan baek, nndraped. and cori-esponding in size 
rather to the hand than to either the hreast or the ram. I sup- 
pose that this was found or dug up by tlie occupant of the house, 
soinewliere. probabl\- on the lemiile liill, which was at that time 
nnoccnpicd or sparsely oi-ciipied. and .seems to have served to 
.some extent a- a brick ipiarry for the later inhabitants of other 
part' of the mounds. It i- one of the fragmentary evidences of 
the existence at Xippnr. at some time, of stone statuary resembling 
that at Tello. It may be addeil that both on the temiJe hill and 
also at X, Mr. Haynes lias now found otijects bearing inscriptions 
of pc/i'.yd of dVdlo. thus establishing on a still surer foundation the 
connection which I ha'l eonjeetured from the fragments of statu- 
ary found at Xippur. 
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At the time of the Jewisli oenipatioii of the niouinl' the ^llrfa('e 
was already very uiies’eii. The dewish settleiiieut occupied in 
general the higlier portions of the surface of the mounds, which 
Avei'c thus still further increased in height, while the gullies were 
left unoccupied. Such partial .settlements of the nionnds outside 
of the temple hill, which is more uniform in its strata, and the 
eoiiseijnent une\'euuess of stratification, have rendered the task 
of determining the dates of buildings and ohjects found at Xippur 
one of great dittieulty. In one of the gullies on the northeast side 
of X (indicated by the letter M on the plan of levels) was found a 


■i 
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series of rooms of unhurned hrick helonging To a building de- 
stroyed by fire (Fm. -kn, in nhicli were stored tablets of a wry 
ancient period, several of them bearing the seal of (fainil-Siu of 
I'r. circa ildnu i;. c. At tlie point marke<l F on the same mound 
was found a room used t'or the storage of unbaked tablets of the 
same period. These had been arrangeil on ^vooden .shelves run- 
ning around the ’\vall~, which, when the buihling was destroyed, 
fell to the gi-onnd with their precioiis freight. A brick well at 
this point WU' chokeil with earth, which wc excavated down to 
the water level, recovering some hundreds of tablet fragments of 
the same perioil, which had fallen or been thrown in it. At C, at 
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a 'oiaowliat liia'licr K'Vcl. wa foiiiul a tiiif <k‘|io-;it of talilots of 
the Co'Saean [loiioil. eirea 14n(i n. c. At II Mr. Haynes has 
found reniains uf the Sargoii period (48hU is. e.), almost at the 
surfaee. In tin' .-^anie ])art of the iiiomids, and often at hut a 
.slightly hiylier h'Vel, only on the '•uniniit-> instead of in the val- 
leys, are found thn honsr^ of the Ji-wkli town. These houses are 
ill all ea'e< of iinljurned hriek, and rL-^enible, or in fact seem to be 
identirah with the houses of ordinary town Arabs of the present 
day ill Hillah. Shatra. I)iwaniyeh and similar towns in that 
region, hot only do we fnd that the hon'e> of the present day 
in in ig'hboring' town^ ai'e identical in structure with those built 
liy the dews at Aippnr about Tut) a. n., but the ordinary struct- 
ures of the earlier periods back to the time of Sargou are of the 
-ame type and material: and it is only in exceptional cases that 
the shape of lu'ick' or details of architecture give any clue to 
date. A -iniilar homogeneity exists in the pottery and hou'chold 
utensils toiiiid ill the house' ami grat’c.s. Xatiirally. as a conse- 
pueiice of long experience, we are f nding marks of date in objects 
which at first seemed umlateable. and Mr. Haynes is now aide to 
ti.x with Cl Jiisidei'able certainty the period of some things about 
which I could reach no conclu'ion. 1 toubrlc'S. in course of time, 
as the result of sy'teniatic and patient work, we shall be able to 
assign ])eri(.)ds to mndi of the pottery, bricks and the like, and 
ultimately to determine the period of objects found, even where 
they are not accompanied by iii'crijuions. At present, however. 
We are conpiellcd to rely upon inscri[itions fir chronological 

[lUrpi ise'. 

1 have already stated that the di'Covery of l\\ifc coins of the 
f I't ' 'aliphs in 'Ome of the dewi'Ii Iionses on Camp Hill sutfu’csted 
the da • of the vii century i;. c. f>r the dewish town on the 
mounds ()1 N'ippnr. In anotlier place not far away the houses 
with Ivulic I oins were built over the ruins of those containing 
dewish bowls, showing that the Jewi'h era also antedated the 
Ixufc. In the house in which the curious piece ot eom[iositc 
pottery mentioned .diovewas tonnd dewish bowls and I’artliian 
coins occiiri'ed together. M'e can thus carry the -lewish occupation 
of that part of the mounds about and above the building contain- 
ing the court ot Columns back to the beginning of the Christian 
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era or a little earlier, and liiid that there was a cousidcrablo Jew- 
i>li settlement at Xippur during a periud of GOO years or more. 

But at the same time that a part of the hill was oeempied hy a 
Jewish town, hurials were taking place in other part^, ami espe- 
cially over and about the court of cohinins : >o that, as I have 
already stated, we at first mistook this [lortion of the mounds for 
the iiecro[iolis cjf Xippur. These graves were so confused in time 
that it i> irnpo.ssible to talk of strata. One and the -.ame tomb 
contains hurials of different periods. Coins and seals f()und here 
show that these hurials occurred in the Sassanian. Barthian, and 
apparently also in the Persian ami Babylonian periods. Out of 
this confusion it was iinpO'sihle to obtain any clue to the date of 
the columnar structure, which I supposed ti>r a long time to be a 
building of late date — not earlier in any event than the T’ersian 
period, and probalily influenced in the use of columns by (.Ireek 
art. It was the connection of the court of columns with the huge, 
ramifying structure lying unde)’ the central mass of the hill which 
gave me the means of dating the colonnade, by a cut through the 
highest part of the hill — the part which had the mo-t and the 
best preserved strata. 

As shown liy the [ilan of levels (Pi. vri: .wn and }>lan of building 
(Pin. 54). a broad trench was carried directly through the highest 
part of mound I, which had been occupied by our camp in the 
first year. At the point C’. between the 14 and the IG metre 
level, the houses which we found at the surface — the lines of 
\vhich were actually visible without excavation — were abo\ e the 
.lewish settleimmt : but at the summit of the mound, at the :14 
metre level, this }iroved not to be the case. We excavated first a 
serii'S (jf rooms, several of w hich were plasteiX'd and whitewa'hed. 
The floors of tliC'C rooms were about 4 imUre' below the surface. 
The discovery of incantation bow ls, one of them written in Syriac 
characters, in several of the rooms of this scric'. togetlnu- with 
Xutic 'coins, settled fpiite satisfactorily the date of thi' stratum as 
about 7<>t) A. n. ISelow thi~ we found .lewish bowls and Sassan- 
ian and Parthian coins. At a depth of 5 or G metres below the 
surface we came across a second series of buildings, abov.' and in 
which were a number of burials in clay sli[iper-sha}ied collius. 
These burials had evidently taken place after the houses in the 
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second stratum had fallen into decay. There was nothing in 
these coffins or in the houses beneath them to determine date. 

Below this we found no buildings and no proper strata, but 
oidy a few objects of various sorts loose in the earth. At 10 
metres below the surface I felt contideiit that we were well into 
the Babylonian period, but we did not obtain any objects by 
means of which date could be proved beyond (|Uestiou until we 
reached a depth of 11 metres, at which depth we were on the 
level of the court of columns. Here we discovered (piite close to 
the great wall MM, but on the outside of it, in a small tunnel run 
out from the wide trench, a curious set of pottery stored in a large 
urn (Fig. 60). There were three small boxes, the largest lU cm- 



Fig. CO. — Pottery of Cossae.cx period. 


square, two of them with covers, and three small vases, all quite 
peculiar in pattern, colored green and yellow in stripes. The 
largest box was ornamented with knobs. Along with these were 
more than a hundred small discs and crescents, mostly in black 
and white, pierced tor purposes of suspension. This pottery did 
not seem to be connected with a burial, nor were there any con- 
tents in the boxes or vases exceiiting the earth which had fallen 
into them, Tliere were no traces of house walls at this [loint. 

MBiile I was still uncertain as to the date of this pottery, or in 
fact of anything about this perplexing hill, in a small tunnel from 
the great trench on the opposite or southeastern side, at the depth 
of 11.20 metres, we discovered 245 baked tablets, practically en- 
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tire. Those lay together in the earth, and the clay about them 
showed marks of burning. There was no traee of a wall imme- 
diately about them. Further excavation added about 5-3 tablets 
found in the adjoining earth, together with a veiy large number 
of fragments, all found within a radiu.s of a few feet and ap[>a- 
rently loo^e in the earth. Scarcely had wc made this di^coverv, 
however, and secured the tablets, when the trench caved in, and 
we were unable to remove the superincumbent earth and reach 
our old level again that year. 

In the first year of his work Mr. Haynes umlertook a further 
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excavation of this site, and had the good tbrfuno to disco\ er in 
the same locality a large number of tablets of the 'ame type. 1 am 
nnalile to identify the precise spot at which be discovered hi> tab- 
lets. IMine were discovered at the spot markeil I!, on bill 1. ( Ih, \ rf; 
x.xr) at which [loint. it will be observed, a tunnel i.-^ indicated in the 
great trench. On examination these tablets pro\ed to be. with- 
out exception, records of the Co.ssaean dynasty. Tlie large tablet 
I'epre.sented in the photograph iFm. (>1) bear-- the name of Xazi- 
Marruttash. and is a record of temple income, us are all the other 
tablets of this find. They are archives of the f'ossaean dynasty. 
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dealing with the recei[its of the great temple of Bel. Bhe date 
of Xazi-lMaiTUtTabh i> 1284 to 12.18 b. r. 

It will be ob'erved that the^e tablets were mat actually found 
in the large building enntaiiiiiig the court of edlumns, but, as I 
think will have been made clear by my account of the excava- 
tions. they enable us To date accurately the stratum to which that 
building belongs. It was in exi-teuce at the time of the suprem- 
acy of the Cossaean dynasty, and presumably, inasmuch as we 
found that >ome of the king' of that dynasty, like Ivurigalzu II 
(140(1-1284) and (vadasliman-Turgu ( 12.')7-1241'), son of Xazi- 
IMarrutta'h. w ere great builder' — \ve may not unfairly presume 
that this building wa' erected by tlie kings of tliat dynasty some- 
where, let U' say. between ll-iO and 12.3(J b. 

The endeavor to ?ecnre dates on the other side, that is before 
the erection of this building, by excavating beneath it. was not 
rewarded with 'UccC". The gi'eat trench thi'ough the centre of 
the hill was carried to the depth of 14 metres at tlie point where 
it 'trikes the great wall .MM on the sontheastern side of the wall 
(I'To. .id'. .Vt tlti' depth We found otlmi' walls of unl)aked brick 
belonging to building' of an eaiTier era. and folbjwed them for a 
little di'taiice witli tunnels, but without result. A long trench 
wa' projected aci-i)^., the entire hill to give ns a section of the 
same, a.' will be seen by Mr. I'iehTs plan (ITg. .Hi. Beneath the 
court of columns this latter trench descended iFiu. .33) to 
the depth of 13 metre', at whicli point we were exactly 24 metres 
below the 24 metre level, but nothing was di'covered which 
could thrtnv any light on the question of dates. Here and there 
we tound pottery and household uteit'ils, but alwavs of the same 
common cliaractcr tvhich miglit haw belongeil to any period 
from Sai'gon down to the present time. At the depth of 13 
metre' we came upon a wall ot unbaked bride (shown at bottom 
ot trench in Ini. .>3) equally lacking in cliaraeteristic features, 
and at thi' point we were obliged to abandon the shatt for fear of 
a cuve-in, 

I ha\ e giseii in some detail the plans ot this building, us t;ir as 
excavated, and an account of the <‘.xeavations, beeaU'e a peculiar 
intcrc't attaches to the ii.se of the round column. Columns of a 
diilercnt form, and very much more elaborate in some particulars, 
have been found by M. de .'<arzec at Telb. I had the good for- 
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tune to discover, at a luouiid wliieli will not 1 k' found on anv niaji 
of tire country with wliieli I am familiar — Abu-Adham — a few 
hours distance from Tello, on the other side of the Sliatt-el-llai, a 
building with brick columns, iiroeisely like those t(_>und in the 
court ot colunius at Xippur. Abu-Adham i' one of a verv re- 
markable group of mounds, lying unfortunately in the midr-t of 
sandhills, between Hanimam and Uium-el-Ajarib iMiuher of Scor- 
pions), a little to the northward of the direct line between these 
two phn'es. 

The most important mound' t)f tliis group are those of Yokha, 
or more properly Jokha. which evidently reiu-c'ent a large and 
important city. The mounds i .f Yoklia are extensive, but low lying, 
like those of Tello. Stone fragments are nunierou'. and one e;in 
pickup on the surface quantities ot pieces ofvu'esainl utiier 'inii- 
lar objects of stone of ^•ario^' sorr< extreinely well wroiiglit. Such 
objects, as far as my experience goc'. are an <‘\ idcni.-c of an anti- 
quity atitedating I'OOd u. c., and their appi.-arain-e on the 'iirhice 
is an indication that these mound' u'ere, coitiparati vely at least, un- 
occupied during the .'iieceediiig age', d'riek' found in a 'truetnit 
at the surface of the mounds were of deeideilly ai'eliaie apjiearauee. 
fiat on one side and eoiivex cm the otlier. with thuud) grooW's in 
the convex surface, like tho'c found lieueath the ziggurat at Yip- 
pur in the jire-Jiargonie stratum. Loftus. while ex}iloring in thi' 
neighborhoinl, found at Yokha a small 'tone statue of the Tello 
School of art, (biting from liuou n. i-. i7Veri/v mul 77 m ^ hi 
i.'hahl'iea hjuI p. llti, note), d'lie Yibner'ity of I’euu'vl- 

vania posseS'CS a door-socket from ^ oklia hearing the iii'cri^i- 
tion : Gamil tSin, the mighty king, king of I'r. king of the 

four ijiiarters of the earth, InX' built for Marduk his favorite 
temple." This gives U' a date of ^t'lUt) n. c.. and >hoW' U' 
that Marduk was the special g(')d ot tlie city; hut it iloes not gi\e 
us the date of the city. Tablets froui Vidxlia suggc't the >ame 
general date by their appearance aind the cliaraeter (tf the script, 
but are equally uusatiMaetory for the purpose of naming the city. 

^Vbout a ([uarti'r of an hour from '^'okha. to the soiitlnvc'^t, lie< 
a small mound culled Ferwa. the .'Urface remain' on tthicliare 
of the same general character U' those on \ oklia. llevoml tlii-^ 
again are two smaller mounds, belonging ap[iareiit\\' to the same 
period, on one of wbieli, Abu Adham. I found the building men- 
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tiunecl aliove. c'lntuiiiiim’ a court of coluniiis of a >till luoro intcr- 
e'tino' tvpe arcliitci-turally than those found at Xip[atr (Fio. i;2). 
There were vi^ihle two rooms, the larger GOxlS m., ami tlie 
smaller, or inner ivtom, 13\1 •').•'>. the walls ot which without were 
relieved by half eolnmns in brick. In the inner room were Is 
round euhtmus of brick, each about a metre in diameter. >et upon 
spnare ba;>es. each -ide of which measured 1..') m. 1 1 am not >ure 
that the ttvo centci' columns were not mi>.^ing.') These columns 
were similar in (■oii'-truetion to thow* at Xij'imr. From the evi- 
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doiicex of the suvroiinding mounds, I should .judge that this bifild- 
ing bcdonge<l to the middle of the third inillenninm li. c. 

Abii Adharn, as already indicated, lies in the sphere of intln- 
ence of Tello. Le-ss than an hour away toward the Shatt-el-I lai, 
on the direct road to Tello, lies the burial mound or necropolis of 
Finm-el-Ajarib. This latter mound was A’isited by de ISarzcc (it 
is culled Moulagareb in his report), who found there a head of a 
type similar to those found at Tello. My men found at the same 
place a small marble statue of Tello type, mucli defaced. At 
Ilammam, ako, two hours or so from Yokba toward the north- 
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east, Loftus found a badly broken and battered statue of Gudea. 
I suspect that this had been brought originally from Yokha or 
Uinm-el-Ajarib, but it is at least evidence of the general period 
of the ruins of that section. 

It is worthy of notice, moreover, that Yokha, Fertva and Abu 
Adhara lie on the course of the ancient Shatt-en-Xil, which emp- 
tied into the Euplirates by AVarka or Erech, some three or four 
hours lower down; and that in the inounel called AA^uswas, at this 
latter city, Loftus found half colutnns of brick, seven shafts to- 
gether, used to relieve a facade. He places the date of the Imild 
ing in which these half columns were found at not later than 
loOO u. c. Tlie use of columns and half columns of brick would 
seem to have been by no means uncommon in southern Baby- 
lonia, wherever, at lea-<t, the influences of the artists of Tello was 
felt, from the middle of the third millennium or earlier until about 
the thirteenth century b. c. 

Another building of a quite difterent character and much later 
date was discovered by Air. Haynes at Xippur last year, on the 
mound designated vi on the general plan of Xippur, published in 
the January number of the Jourx.vl, between the Temple of Bel 
and the Shatt-en-Xil, to the southwest of the former. In a letter 
dated Sept. 22d, 1894, Air. Haynes writes as follows : ‘‘ AAYdnesday 
the various gangs, with the single exception of the small party de- 
tailed for special service on the ziggurat, were placed at ditferent 
points on Alonud vi, with results of moderate interest to the anti- 
quarian. About luidway between the temple of Bel and the 
Shatt-en-Xil, and slightly to the southward of west from the 
former, has been excavate<l a building of doubtful origin, built of 
burned bricks and lime mortar, in the style of the ziarets or 
holy tombs which abound in many countries of the East and 
South, notably in Turkey, Persia and India, and in the countries 
of Xorthern Africa. 

“ The enclosed sheet (^Fius. 63 and 64) shows a plan and section 
of this building, which measures thirty-two feet and three inches 
in length and breadth, and stands parallel to the great Temple of 
Bel. Like the famous temple, its northeastern face varies twelve 
degrees from the northwest and southeast line. In each side is an 
opening seven feet and ten inches wide. The building was cov- 
ered with a dome of bricks in lime mortar, and would appear to 
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ijuality of these lu-ieks appears to l)e ideiitieal with that of 
the soft porous Ijrieks hnilt into the faeing' of the great crueiform 
pi\>iectioiis (luring the last iv'toratiou of the temple of Bel. 

111 the Southeastern opening' of the Ituilding is an altar marked 
A on the Plan and Section “ of the uceompLinyiug sheet 
(Fi(;s. (to and 04). Tlie altar consists of tliree stages, eaeli stage ex- 
ee[it the highest heiiig composed of two layers of hrieks measur- 
ing six inches. The altar stands upoit a raised }ilatt()riii. and its 
uppermost stage has evidently lost a cour'C of hrieks, making the 
origiind height of the altar two feet, while across its top it nieas- 
ures three feet. The hriek? composing the altar were laid in lime 
iiK'irtar. and its side' were smoothly plastered tvith mortar of the 
same kind. Tpou and around the altar, to :i eoii.siderahle distance 
from it. W(,‘re wood a'he.s .'ix inches in depth, an acenmidafion 
that could ji(.it have been accounted for hv an oeea~ion:d fre. 
AVithin the huilding. and exactly in front of the altar, is a raised 



YiCi »34 — Ski'I’lo of or la'U.Nri) luiu'k on- vi vr Nifpl'ii. 

A T :^Y. 


block of crude bricks, shown at 1 ? in l.)oth • Plan and Section ' (d’ 
Fms. (id and d4. The sides ,,f this block were plastered in rlu> 
same imuiuer as the sides ot the altar itselt. It was distant from 
the altar about one f )Of. l’o'.sihl\ the otlieiacing [iriesr may have 
stood here while otf'ring the s.ierifces. ddiere is a difference' ot 
one fiot in the level of the hriek pavement sh(>n n h\ the line 
A V. There is no reason a[i[>ar(mr to ns why the pat'etnent 
should have been made in different level', nnle" it possibly was 
to elevate the alttir and pric't above the jieojile in the lower part 
of the room. 

Ijooking at the pilan of the building, you may judge it to have 
been an -\rah tomb or z/nri f, and therefore dismiss the subject 
fr(.un further consideration. ^Vt one st-.ige in the jirogress ot its 
excavation the same suggestion came to us in the held, hut U' the 
work proceeded this hvjiothesis appeared no longer tenable, and 
to-duv we feel eertaiu that this building i' mueli older than the 
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ilolianimedan era, tliougli by M-liom it was liuilt we have no cer- 
tain cine. The bricks ii-ed in its c-on'-truetion were new bricks: 
at least they had not been )ireviou<ly ii-ied in other buildings, and 
as stated above, they are identical in diniensions, color and tex- 
ture with the .Mift yelli'>w bricks n-^ed in the upper courses of the 
skin or facing of the last reconstruction of the temple in the cru- 
ciform style, which would at least justity the hypothesis that the 
newly-dise<_)vered building belongs to the same era as the recon- 
struction of the temple. Besides, the orientation of tlie two 
buildings is exactly the same. The altar proves the building to 
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have been older than the Mohammedan era. There are no in- 
scriptions to determine its origin or pur[iose. We can only guess 
at the former and reason about the latter. Possibly the situation 
of the altar, in the opening toward the sun at its zenith, may be 
signiticaut of its nse. Might it not have been an altar and 
tem[)le, or more properly a shrine, of the tireworship[iers V Tlie 
domed building miglit naturally have been adopted from Persia; 
and that domes were used in ancient times is clearly shown iiv a 
bas-relief on the monuments at Xineveli. From whatsoever coun- 
try this type of building came, it is certain that the Arab tomb 
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and zianf are it? lineal deseendaiit?, and 1i_v no mean? a creation 
of the Saracens. 

•“ Xearlv two month? a^-o an Aral) of the de?ei’t hrouelit to nio a 
model in liniestirno of a three-staged altar, which in general [ilan 
hears a striking re?enihlanee to the altar de.?erihed above. The 
enclosed sheet (Tins, h-') and (hi) give? a sketch of both these 
altars. Tin. (i(i i? the little altar of nia?si\c‘ limestone. Fio. (i.') 
is a sketch ot the altar in the Inuldiug de'crihed in the foregoing 
pages of this letter. It has lost its upper course of brick. The 
altar (Fio. (hi), lanlely niade and somewhat irreg'ular in form, ha? 
a circular depression in it? top, thu' creating a raiseil rim around 
its edge." 

Mr. Haynes is inclined to thiid-c. as will he observed, that this 
building is of the same date as the cruciform structure built about 
the ziggurat of tiie Temple of Bel at Xipiuir (ef. daniiary niimhcr 



of the JoruN'-U.). I have already pointed out the uncertainty of the 
date of the latter, hut suggesteil for it a late Babylonian origin, 
which would seem to me not unsuitable for this building also. 

It must he said, however, that a later date is also possible. 
Both the I’arthians and Sassanians played an important nsie in 
this country at a later date, and both of them erected huildings 
of some importance. Lottus discovered at dXarka very interest- 
ing remains of I’arthian architecture, chai-aeterized especially hv 
plaster moulding? and decoration?. He ideiititied them a? Bar- 
thiau and not Sa?saniau by the coins found with them. I foiunl 
sevm’al mouldings iif the same sort at Xipjair. one of them in the 
vicinity of the square building deseril)ed above, 1 l)e]ieve, and 
aserihed them to the Barthian [)eriiad on the ground of LoftU'' 
discoveries. Zililiyel!, three hours to the north of Xippur. 1 iilen- 
titied as the rains d a tower of the same period, largelv owing to 
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the discovery of similar architectural mouldings. As this mound, 
which is a very prominent landmark, had been desenhed hy 
some travelers as the remains of an ancient Babylonian ziggurat, 
I conducted soundings there in the spring of 1890. It in'oved 
to be no ziggurat, but a square tower of unbaked brick, within 
and beneath which was a vaulted snbsrriicture of baked brick. 



Fig. 67. — Rvixs of tower at Aker Kuf. 


Above this latter, and surrounded by massive walls of unbaked 
bride, I found the remains of brick walls and plaster mouldings 
somewhat like those found by Loftus at Warka. The unbaked 
bricks of which the outer walls were composed were of a poor 
make, and were laid in reeds, the projecting ends of which, wav- 
ing in the wind, may have given the ruin its modern name of 
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Zibliyeli. Low, long mounds, radiating in every direction, sug- 
gested that, like Akerkuf (Fin. (37), near Baghdad, it was a tower 
built at a canal centre for the regulation or defence of the canal 
system. But while Aker Kiif seems to have been of Cossaeau 
origin, Zibliyeli belonged to the Parthian or possibly even Sas- 
sanian period. 

An exploration of the tower of llamniaiu, two (hp\s' jour- 
ney south of Xippur, led me to reach a similar conclusion in 
regard to this ruin. Dr. Ward, in the report of the AVolfe expe- 
dition, described it as a ziggurat, concurring in what appears to 
have been the opinion of I^oftus. The latter, as already stated. 



Fig. h 8. — Kuix- or H.imm.im from tiif. north. Photograph of Wolfe 
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found on the surface near this ruin a broken and defaced statue 
of (tudea, /niicsl of Tello, from which he inferred a high antiquity 
foi- the ruins. Tlicse latter he dcseribes as quite extensive. I 
found a coii'idi'rable uunilier ot low mounds radiating from a 
common centre, in or near which stood a tower of unbaked brick 
(Fm. tiS) about fifty feet high and seventy-eight feet square, 
according to Loftus ; nearer forty by seventy according to me. 
Souniling the low mounds, I found that they contained no re- 
mains, and were very shallow. The tower itself proved to be 
similar to that of Zibliyeli. described above. The corners were in 
general toward the cardinal points, but so irregularly orientated 
that the northern corner pointed 20'^ east of north. I concluded 
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that thiri aho wa^ iiu ziggurut. but a water tower at a eaiial cen- 
tre. perhaps of Parthian urigin. 

The name Ihumnam (liatli) pre'Uuuihiy late, ami like that <>f 
the reedy, ba'ket-like ZiMiyeh. may have lieen given hy the 
Arabs, owing to the bath-hou'C-like appearance <>f the place. Or 
it may have been a remini'cenee of the original object ijf tlie 
place as a water-tower. 'U[i[io^ing- that to have been it' object. 
It is. however, a very common name for ruiii' of all descri[)tions 
throughout the whole Turkish empire. 

Joiix r. Peteks. 

St. Michael'.' Church, 

Aew York. 
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GRAVEAIONU.MENTS FROM ATHENS. 


I. 

In (liiCi^inij.' for tlio f niudations of the large lioU'e which Mr. 
C'. Mer’ilii, tlie well-known artist and iiliotographer of Atlu ns, i'^ 
Iniilding at the corner of Aeadeniy and Kc[)!ii'>ia Streets, the 
workmen came n[ioii eonsiderahlc remains of an ancient ceme- 
tery. .\t my suggestion .\lr. Merlin ma<!e o\ei’ to the .VnuHcan 
School the right of [nddishing thc'C di'co\erii>. and afterwards 
genei\)Usly prcsentt-tl to the School tlii’ee la liefs and one other 
inscrihed stone, together with >oine smaller ti-agments. Tlie 
finds Were made in the autumn of ls!*4. (tidy a jiart ot' them 
came under my observation at tlie time: hence the dc'criiition of 
the graves and their location rests in part tijioii the accounts of 
Mr. Merlin and hi' workmen. 

The descri[itioii will he madeclearei' hy Fig. (3!>. ^\ hich exhihits 
an outline of the plan of the house, and its situation with rela- 
tion to the adjacent streets. All the graves lav two or three 
meters hclow the pix’scnt level of .Veademy Street, and this is 
somewhat lower than Eephissia Street. hVithiu the triangle „Vr>C 
were several graves with sides and tojis of rough-dres'cd marble 
slabs. Near were two of this type, 'ide hy side, one of which 
1 saw opened. This contained skulls and other hones, more or 
less broken, which indicated at least live bodies, one of them that 
of an infant. "With these hones was a jar, of poor and undecor- 
ati'd jiotterv. about L') cm. high and of like iliameter. containing 
only earth and some fragments of phiin glu'S bottles of common 
Ronian shape. The eastern end of this tomli was walled iqi with 

409 
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brick, and a kiiu'lc >lati of marble funned tln‘ partition between it 
and tlie companion tomb. A little we-t of A wa< found a >arco- 
pliapais of I’entelic marble. Tlie only deeoration on tlie body of 
the sarcopliagtts was a simple inonldiuy: on the front and end'; 
the lid was roof-shaped, the gable U' .'hown in Fig. 70. the roof 
proper covered with the 'ealedike tile pattern illu'trated in ’£(/>. 
Apx-- 1800, Iliz', lb a 'arco[diag'U' dVom I’atra>. Xo. llS(; in 



■/. 


I 


Ki-jihi^sia .Street. 

FtO. l;'.l — I’l.t.V OK Mu. irKItl.IN ' IlllfsK 

the Ahitional .Museum. (It is worth noting that this Xo. 1180 
has on the back es>enti:d]y the same design as the gadtle here 
illustrated ; and that the same root-|i:ittern a|i[)e;ir' on two or three 
ot the saia'ophagi ti'oin Sidon, now in the New .Museum in t’on- 
'ttintini iple, ;i' well :i' on severtil other sareophag’i in the Nhitional 
Museum in .\thens.) 1 he fop laid been broken open, hut the 
despnilei-' had (if-erlooked a plain gold ring which was 'till with- 
in the 'areophagU', Netir ( was :t larga* (/tyge/.s f)t llxniottU' 
intiriile, ilieliiieil perhaps 40 degi't'es fn.nn the vertical, in such 
a way that the top, with the inscription, had to be broken to 
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make ro..n tor the wall-unle.. iudeed, one tva. willing to -neud 
eonsiderahle labor to .lig it out an-l renLo^•e it entire; Wlnat I 
mu It hr.t the trao-nient. weivhing near, an.l the in.erlj.tion is 
pven behov a. Xo. 1. Between A and C wa. a lar^e Ihnnan 
tound lying on one side: tb.ni it. wei-ht there i. no likeli- 
bood that It had been nn.ve.l tar. Tl,i. i. de.eril.ed more fully 
Mr.jroennanee in the Ibllouing a.ti.-le, W'irhiu the sya.-'e 
Aimiv the trem-hes for tlie Ade walk and lor the nuinerou. 
er.,s, malls ot the hou.e revealed twenty or tliirty grave, of yoor 
eon.striietnni, em-hwed in tile., nearly all <,f the .jiaye of a eontln- 
nous {aanted vault .^ringing from a horizontal ba.e. I,, two or 
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tliree the eiu-Io.ing tile. ma.I.' a eofHn m eylimlri.-al lorin. The.e 
poorer grave, eontaiiu'd eon.i.leraI)le remain, of h.me. but no 
deeorated pottery, and nothing to indieat.- a period eaiber than 
late Ihmian. A few plain gla.. bottle, of eomnion Jloinan f ,rm 
with many fragment, of .neli bottle., and a fov plain jar. were 
alh It should he noted that nearly all the graw. Ibund were 
oriented in the general direction .VI!, that i.. about ea.t and we.t. 
Xorth of the line DH tmne were f>und. 

k, 1) and I are well., apparently of If, man date, .til] .■.uitain- 
iifg an abnndaiiee of water. (It maybe mentioned tliat in dAe 
ging for the f.iundations of two other lion.e. of Mr. Merlin, 
on the corner <k Kephi..ia and Sekeri Street., and on the eorner 
of Sekeri and Kanari Street., ancient well, wcv likewi,,. fmnd 
whn-ll .till tnrni.h water.) The.e three Uell. wmre eonneete.l 
with each other, and ako with two .mall re.ervuir.. F and G. l.y 
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afjneducts, as iiidicatfil in Fiu’. ti'J liy dotted lines. From F an 
aquediict war- followed in a we-terly direction to the street line. 
In the walls of F and ( r were found relief- ami in-eriptions de- 
scribed below under Xo-. d. 0 and 4. together with fragments of 
one or more richly carved sarcophagi of Fentelic marble. In the 
well 1) wa^ a terra-cotta la!n]i of graceful form ami decoration, 
with four or five -mall di'inking-eiip- <4' reddi-h clay, umha-orateil 
and unvarni-hed. of the general -hape dd2 in the Ilerlin vase 
catalogue. 

The location of the-e find- ha- been c'iveu in detail because of 
their bearing iqiou a cpie-tion of .Vtheuian topography. It is 
clear we have here the northern limit, at this jioint. of the ceme- 
tery along the northern -ide of an imi)ortant road leading from 
one of the eastern gate- of the city. Thei\' i an be no doubt that 
the richer toml.t- ^vere neare-t t'.i thi- road, the poorer ones farther 
away. P)esides. if the road ran immediately to the north of tlie 
line I>II. -lime trace of it would haw- liceii Vu'onght to light, and 
another line of tomb- would i\-rtaiuly haW' been ri'Waled on the 
other side of the street: f u' the ap-e-like projection on the north- 
ern side of the hoii-e extend- at lea-t 12 in. Iievoml the limit of 
the grave- found. The road mii.-t therefore ha\'e run to the 
South of I). and pre-uuialily -e\eral meter- to the -outh, to allow 
for the probalile width of tlie fringe of richer tomb-. The line 
-V— Iv is 14 m.. the point 11 '.f2.') m. fi'om the jire-eiit lino of 
I\eiihis-ia Street. I'he aueieut I’oad i- tiiu- located, at thi- point, 
very Hear the line of the modern road. And if one ob-erves the 
nature of the ground in tliis region, as -Imwii by the XirtiniJinkii 
on Jvau}iei't's map, it will lie -ecu that thi- i- about the most natu- 
ral line of communication with the country ea-t and northeast of 
Athens, if one considers grade as well a- direction. The -keteh- 
map (Fig. 71) will -erve to indicate ( 'iirtius' conjectural location of 
road- and wall in thi- vicinity and the amount of correction 
which these finds enable n- to make. The lot on whiili the 
grave- Were found i- -haded, a- are two other -ites where simi- 
lar remain-, probably belonging to the same eeinetei'w had pre- 
viously been excavated. That in Mu-e- Street is a Imu-e 'which 
belonged to Dr. Schliemanii. who nqiorted on the discoveries in 
the Athenian 3riillitiliiivji:ii , xiii ( ISiSS), pp. 2h7 fi'.; the topographical 
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conclusion'? were draAvn liv L^ucrjitcld in tlio same journal and 
volume, pp. 231 If., and tlie ])rol)aMe <-oum.' of the city wall in Fitr. 
/I i' taken Iroin the latter article'. I h ■ 'itc at the ce)rner of Con- 
stitution Sfpiare ami Fniver-itv Street i- tliat of the Hotel Grande 
_B/ f heiieath which and Te) tli-e north of whicli were found 
ot ITellenii' dates.' pi r||,. njijie-r jjart ot Stadion Street, 
also, excavations tor a ■-ewer hroiiylit to lic-ht numerous tomhs of 



Cuniie 1 'i.iiaai ■■(' ll.u'iiem > wall. 

“ “ ‘ Cuitia- I.'oiti'iii ctaii' i-iit I'caJs 

Fa.. 71. — ttar Siaavi-Ni, Sin oi inr. C.r.vvks, 
the fiftli and fourth centuries u. c..-' which ap|iarcntl\ tormed part 
of the same cemetery; altlioun’h it i' true tliat these last may lie- 
long rather to a street shii-riuL;' tin- wall at this ]ioint. Only in 
the cas(.' of .Mr. .Mci'lin's exca\a!ioiis have wc the data fu deter- 
mining certainly on ?vhich side of rle,- u'r.ixes the ancient road 
ran; hut tlu prooahility ~eems to he that the gate in the Themis- 
toclean wall lay a little south of tlic oCo-,' Moao-cic. and that the 
road tra\’ersed the ( 'onstirin ion Sipiarc and passed hetween Mr. 

* C. AVac HsMUTii. .S'cc/mlr/c 1 [1 a:js. 

- AeAr. ’ \px., 1S,S!I, p 1 l’5. 
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MLTliii\ new lidU-e and the linval (I'anleii i)[i[in>ire. The name 
(if the gate i' pei'hap' nut yet (lerenuiiied l/eymid (|ne>ti(in: Imt 
Diiei'pfeldV iilentiheatidn Ilf it wirlitlie gate i if J )ii lehare'd in eon- 
iiei tiuu with hi' loeariun uf the Kridami' and Lyeeinn. ha' lurire 
in it' fiivoi’ than the older identitiearion with the JJionieian gate. 
A' regard' the wall of Hadrian. 1 eau add nothing certain, e.\ee[it 
that the gate cannot have 'toml where f'urtiu'' eonjeetnre placed 
it. Thi' follow-' naturally from what i' i^aiil above aliuut the 
mad. The in'criptioiis and relief' di'covered cannot he dated 
]ireci'i4y, and may liavi' heeii all earlier than HadrianA time, ito 
that it i' po<silde that hi' wall wa' built betwi-en 1> and the prC'- 
ent 'treet; a deep trench from B to the 'treet would settle the 
(pie?tii 111. 

The following inonument' call for fuller notice. 

1. Large ot hlui'li marble tound at (.' on Fitr. fib. inclined 

'uine 40 degree-i tforn the vertical, the ba>e never fullv excavated. 
The top, with the iii'erijition, was broken when I .'aw it. but the 
fragment' were near by and all the letters clearly legible, as 
follows : 


KA AYAIOS 
PHSIMAXOS 
EIOIOY 


Kkaffiio? 

'Pi^crigay^o? 

Oi'ov 


The name 'Pf^cri/xay^o? i' unkim 
to read 'P?;figayo?, although 5 w 
'2. Lower part of a .dc/r of I’eii 
ill Fig. 72, fiund in the wall 
ot one of the reservoir', now in 
tlu‘ Library ot the Anua’ican 
Schoi.il at Atheii'. The monld- 
ing i' broken off on the back, 
right 'ide, and mo't of the 
front, to make it more service- 
able as building material; bow 
much is wanting at the top is 
uncertain. The height [ire- 
served is 14..') cm. ; the width oft 


ivn and strange: one is teiipited 

I' perfectly clear. 

telic marble, of the form shown 





JtP A TH-NO^t 


EPXI EYl 


i= “ XX 


Fig. T'2. — Fuagment of Ixscribed 

STfa. E 


shaft, without the moulding at 


‘=Der Eridanui, At/i. Miti/i., .xiii (18S8), pp. 211 ff. 
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tlie base, 21.5 cm. : the depth of the shaft 17 cm. Tlie iiiscrijition. 
ill good letters about 2 cm. liigh, i-, of the latter ]iart of tlie 
fourth ceiiturv. It reads : 

O't'QN [^TpaT^O(f)(x}V 

STPATQN05 —rpdrcovoi 

E P X I E Y § ’Ep^^iee? 

The lower part of a perpendicular /ni.^/a over tlie ^ir.■^t T of the 
second line, with a slight trace of the lower end of a >imilar 
over the P, points to [STPAT]0<t>QN as the probable reading of 
the first line. I have toiiiid no retereiice to a — Tparociwa of the 
deme ofErchia. The shape of the nionunieiit is also new to me: 
and of the arehteologists tvho have seen it, no one lui' been able 
to point out an analogy to it. The bottom has it' ancient 'Ui'- 
face, is nearly as smooth as the sides, and contains no trace of 
having been fastened upon a base. It must, therefore. ha\'e 
simply stood upon another stone with a fairly smooth surf.u-e — 
perhaps on a slal.i co\’ering tlie grave and sliglitly abo\-e the le\-el 
of the ground — and can liardly have been more than 4t) or 50 cm. 
high. Pos.sibly a relief or a painting adorned the front above the 
inscription. That it was a grave-moiiuineiit rather than the bu'C 
of a dedicatory offering is rendered pn.iliahle by the circumstan- 
ces of its discovery, ill the neighborhood of a cemetery and among 
grave-monuments. 

3. lYtrA’ of Pentelic marble with relief (Fig. 7:1), found built into 
the Avail of the same reservoir with the preceding, and iioAv in the 
Library of the American School. Height. 04 cm.; breadth. 
25 cm.: thickness. 10 cm. The field ot' the relief is :'.S cm. bv 17 
cm., and about 2 cm. dee[i; the face and right hand of the ligure 
project 2 or 3 mm. beyond the plane of the enclosing frame. The 
loAver left-hand portion of tlie sitlr has been in some Avav cut 
smoothly atvay, so that the lower left-hand corner retires 1 cm. 
from the general plane. This Avas no doubt hidden in a socket or 
in the ground. The relief represents a Avoman in middle life, 
standing en face, the AVeight upon the left leg, dad in simple 
chiton and hiinatinii. both arms and the hit hand wiipiped in the 
hinuitioii, the right hand raised and laid again-t the lett breast. 
The nose has sutiered, and indeed the entire surface of the relief. 
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wliicli tlio Wdi'k (it'aii oi'diiiafv ai-ri'.iii. 'I'he iii^criiifioii on the 
architrave almve tho tiu'iuv. in Iciti r- 1 ciu. hia'h in rhe n[)|>er 
line, distinctly lo" in the ernwiled hn\er line, 'till retaining traces 
of red, reads ; 



Fid. — Sri^LK oi Si.vnv. 

CTATIA N0AA AOYCAN 
4>iAANAPIACTPY<l>UJNANe 
CTHCe N 

SraTtar OdWovaav | (j)t\civ8p(a‘; Tpixpwv live | arijaev. 
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The letters in >i'eneral are ratlu-r broad. |)artieiilarly H. Sueli 
a genitive ot cause a^ <^(Xai'S/3('a9, without jirepo^ition, is iiuu>ual 
with a verb like avearricrev. 6dWovaav tn iiieaii in tlu- hlooni 

of Ufc. 


. y>- 



Fig. 74. — Stkle of a 1»oy. 

4. Stele of Peiitelic marble with relief (Fig. 74 1 . found in the 
wall of the same reservoir with tlie |ireeeding. in three pieces, 
with another crack near the bottom, reaching not ipiite acro>s. 
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The total height i' 64 ein. : hivailth, 37—49 em. : thiekiiej^, 7-9 
cm.; the iiehl ot the reliet i'- 41 ciii. by 27 cui.. (.'Diicave. \’ai'\ine; 
ill depth from 1 cm. at tiie edge to 2..’) cm. 4'lie relief i' of verv 
}ioor Work, and reprej.eiit^ a naked hoy r-tamlinu ’ m the left 

hand at the side, holding a ball, the right hand holding a bird 
agaiii't the brea't. The in^eription i-onsi-t' of tijiir hexameter', 
irregularly eiit. in letteiv ranging from 0..') to 1 i m. high; the 
first three verses above the relief, the fourth ver.-e lirokeii into 
five lines and ])laeed at the left of the (diihVs head. Endeat oring 
to get the thirty-eight letter' of line two and the forty-one letter' 
of line three into the >anie ^paee as the thirty -two letter.' of line 
one, tile stone-cutter >o far mi'-calcnlated as exactly to reveive 
the relation of lengths ; line three come> out shortest U' regards 
space, and line two the next 'hortesr. The letters are of about 
the same style as in the preceding, ami read ; 

TICTTeYCACAlAHTONHTnONHPTTACACHMLUN 

TONrAYKGPONTeCOAUJNAKATHrAreCOYKeAeHCAC 

TOBPe4>OCeZMHNU)NTOKAAONBPe4>OCljUCTTIKPONAArOC 

ABIAAIOIC 

roNeecci 

TreiTPuJM 

GNHeie 

TBAeCCAC 

Tf aTTevaa^. ’Ai'Brj. top ijiriop y’jpnraaa’i ■^/xup 
TOP ^/\vKep6p Tfc- —6\o>pa : Kar/jyaye'; om eXeyaa^; 

TO l3pe(po^ pi]VO)v, to koXop fipetfio^. TriKpov uXyo^ 

SeiXaioi? yope'ecrai. Tleirpcopepi]. e^eTeXeuaa^;. 

There is a metrical irregtdarity in the first line, where top has 
the plai-e ot a long syllable, and y-rriop is an unusual ej)ithet for a 
six months' babe. iJut among the metrical inscrijitions discussed 
by Allen tire* three hexameters with a short syllable for a long- 
one in the same place in the line, one being from .Vthens of the 
f(.)Urth century n. c., one from Thes'alv, and one from Mcta- 
pontum ; ami in the sen-ie of ijLiitle is not so rare as to be 

impossible here, ddn- simple patbos of the lines gives them a 
literary value that is nmisual in grave iiisi-riptions. 

Tiio.ti.t.s l)\vmuT (loonKi.i,. 

Athens, April, 189d. 

^ Papers uf the .Viuenc-an Selinel, vul, i v, p 78. 
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XoTE. — 111 tile lilvt line of Xo. 4 my eolli'Uu'iie. i’rofesvor Se\'- 
nionr, would reail rhv [v^rjiriov. a-^sumimt a >Toue-entter'> error. 
This readiiiii' restores the meter ami jirofalily riylif. tlioueli 
comiiaratively frigid in seiitimeiiT. L‘rofes-.eii’ Alleai 'iiu’u'e't' 
making' re eoimeet ijpiraaa^ ami KaTpyaye^ . and n moviiia' the 
mark of iiiterrog'ation to line 4, as follows: — 

Ti' o-Treeo-a?, ’AfS?/, TOV ^'^piriov ppirciaa^ {jpitiv. 

rov yXvKtpov re —oXoova /carpyaye^ ovk iXe/jcra^. 

TO /3pe(f)0i pijVMV. TO KuXov /3pe(l)0<;: cJ? TriKp'ov aXyo<; 

SeiXaLOfi yoviiaai. IIe7rp&)/ieV>;. i^eTeXeaaa^. 

T. 1>. C. 

Akde University, Deeember. LyOd. 

II. 

The itch' here Yiuhlislied 1 Fig. T'l) was fi'iind in Xioemlier, ls'.(4. 
in dig'ging’ the eellar of a liouse <.)n the northea~t enrner of Kephis- 
sia and Aeadeiny Streets, o[i]>osite the entraiiee to the I’alaee 
Garden. It was presented to tlie American School of ( 'la'sical 
Studies hy the owner of the property. Mr. ( Merlin, ami in .lan- 
uary, ISOd, was placed in the School grounds, where it now 
stands. In the same excavations sarco[ihagi and other 'tihn were 
turned u[i. and taken in connection with [n'evioiis finds nearer the 
Syntagma, show that these graves lined one of the mads lemling 
from Athens into the outlying country. T)r. Uocrpfeld' has 
shown good reasons for hcliei'ing that the gate hv which this 
road left the city was that of 1 )iochare,s. though the traditional 
view (which is maintained hy other recent tojiographers like Ciir- 
tius,- Lolling,’ Milchhoefer.' and Mhiehsnuith ’ i puts the Lionieian 
Gate in this \ icinity. 

The itclc is made of wdiite Feiitelie maride. with s,)ine tlaws in 
it, and measures 1.98 m. in leng'th, .8d in. in hreadth. liotli the 
upper and lower lett hand cortu'rs are hrokeii and nii'sing. as are 
also the nose of the iignre, the ti[) of the let't thumh. and \arious 

'.U/i. Mitih.. XIII (.U't't'h -I'-O >'> ■ --J-- 

- scJ.uftte mn pp 1(*7, : (und Iviiup*Tti K^irf'o ‘■■n 

Bl. la. 

•^In 1\VA-X ^lULLKll'?' III. ’'M. 

* In Bau.mfister " Dvnkirfi'er, p 14'J. 

^ Siadt Aihen lui i, 34-j. 
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sli 2 ;litly advanced. He wears a luaiitlc {[fidriov), but its drapini;' 
is not in the usual fashion found ou grave reliet'. iNbist often 
the right arm crosses the breast and i^ wrapped to the wri^t in a 
fold which then parses over the left >houlder. Here the hand as 
well as the arm is covered, and the fold pulled nineh further 
down, so that the left hand, draped a-^ far U' the wrist, can clasp 
the right as the two meet easily in front. A considerable portion 
of the mantle is rolled up ami pa-'cd about the neck tVoin right 
to left, showing the beneath, ft i' tin- same side of the 

garment which covers both anU' and tali' in fi’ont with a ta"el 
on the Corner. In length the mantle falls well below the knees 
and binds the tigure <piite closely. '<.) that tlie line ot' the n[i[)er 
and lower right leg is clearly visible through the cloth. f)n his 
feet are heavy sandals, with tlie various straps carefully worked. 
A seal-ring dec(.irates the third linger (the Trapd/xecro^) of hi' un- 
covered hand. This i' the n-ual [dace for a ring, a- I’lntarch" 
and Gellius" inform us. 

The eftect of the head, large in its n[iper [lart. narrow at the 
chin, is much change<l by the loss of the nose. AVe shi'uild con- 
clude. however, from the ty[)e ot tace. with its high cheekbone', 
cN'cii had We no inscri[)tion to settle the m.itter, that the man 
\vhose portrait this is wu' no [uire Greek, bn; a foreigner — a bar- 
barian. We note, farther, the high [losition of the ears, the small 
mouth with thin, tightly-comprc'sed lips, 'the line of the imuith 
is ([uite straight, yet not so much 'O U' to gi\'e an e\pre"ion ot' 
weakness and indecision. What «>.' ha\'e here i- rather re[iosc. 
The smooth-shaven face is commanded b_\ a high and [Uoiiiiiient 
forehead with sharp horizontal division. Aliove the tem[des the 
forehead is [lartieularly high, 'flie hair i' treated in a very 
peculiar manner, which must have de[iendid almost en- 
tirely on color for its effect. All tra<,a's of [laint ha\'e di'a[ipeared 
from the hair and everywhere else: but if we c-an [ficture to our- 
selves a ma.'S of dark on the n[)per part ot the head, its a[iparent 
abnormal size in [lart disappears. The s[iaee allotted to the hair 
is indicated by a roughened surface raised from .tml m. to .002 m. 
above the adjacent tlesh [)ortion. For a similar treatment the 


® QuaesL Cunvlv., iv, S. 
^ Nod. Ait., X, 10. 
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aiialosy I liave found i-- a Roman head in the Xational 
Mu'eum (Kalibadia', ddai, in whic-h ease, hou'ovei’, tlie individual 
locks oil the forehead are worked separately in the usual iiianiier. 

Ill working the fold- of the mantle more pains are taken than 
anywhere eke. even those parts not intemled to he seen being 
carefully cut and 'luoothed. Rut the impression given by the 
■work, as a whole, i' tliat it is done by rote, from s<du)ol-training, 
and not from careful oliservatiou of a model. There is lacking 
the delicacy, the illusion of really fine work. We never forget 
that the material is marble: it is a solid, in spite of the attemjd 
to render the forms of the body beneath the soft outer garment. 
Surface fiui'h is aimed at in the hem of the yirtor about the neck 
and on the front of the [fj-driov. the latter being further deco- 
rated by a tassel at the corner, t\’hicli serves also as a weight fur 
that loose portion of the garment. The details of the sandal 
stra[i> -how -imilar care. 

On the other hand, the back of the head is scarcely rounded, 
but runs from it- highest part nearly horizontally into the ground 
of the relief, in-tea'l of being cut more or less free. The right 
ear is higher than the left, the left eye higher than the right — 
things hardly done purpc.)sely. As eom[)ared with the chest, the 
head pi'ojects mtieh too fai' — it is the [mint of the highest relief: 
the di'taiice of the eyebrows from the background is .‘20o m., 
that of the chest but .118 m. (The former e.xteiids .lOh m. be- 
yond the arehitra\'e). The result is that the chest a^ipears very 
i m p e r fe c r 1 y ( 1 e V el op e d . 

Turidng to the architectural fi'aming, we note that the ontuc- 
eapitals arc made of more elaborate moulding-forms than those 
of the faurth-century relief-, and are not cut with the mathemati- 
cal preci-ion dc-irable. The outer side of the (i/ilnc is left (piite 
rough, particularly at the base, even above the level where it 
Would be coa ered when set up. The back of the sfch‘ is scarcely 
worked — not e\en rough-tinished — so that its thickness varies 
cou-idcrably. 

It i- evident from the ajipearance of the .y/r/r, as comjiared with 
other-, as well as from the presence of a sipiarc iron dowel broken 
off Hush avith the surface in the centre of the top, that something 
made of a separate piece of marble avas once attached there which 
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has now disappeared. In keep)inir with tlie arehitcetural features 
oY parastades and epistyle, we may sup[ily a eDiaiiee with a row 
ot antetixes, or, as "was more C'ommon, a yadile — pr(.ilaihlv rather 
steep in angle, as the Mch' is narrow — with tliree 'ilmfiini : three 
rather than two, as was fiaapient at thh p<'riod. for the 'fA i> 
larger than most, and seems to me to r-lmw remiiii'ceiiees of 
earlier styles. hen sneh a eornii-e or galde was made separate 
trom the main part ol the .s/t'/r, a dowel on each .'iile i' moi’e 
common and reasonahle. There are, however, o'her in-tam-e' 
than this where but a single otie is emplo\ed. and the taet tliat 
the dowel is Spuare lessens the danger of the gable tni'iiinu’ on it 
as a center. I’ossibly, though not i)robably. a small. ,i,.^.p in,],., 
longer than wide, which is \-i-ible back of the dowel, re ei\ed a 
pin to give additional security from turning. 

In the ground of the relief, on each 'ide of the head and .i li tie 
below its top, are two irons .ng m. in diann ter. broken iiu^li wiih 
the surtaee. Similar iron^. >ometimes as m.;n\’ :is ~i\ di- n ore. 
are often fouml in stones of the later period, and are to be lalo n 
as ser\'ing — before the.v were broki n oil — as p c' on which 
wreatli.s and the like were hung. 'I’liO'C on thi' '/.A are miieli 
heavier th:m the average. 

On most Aeht! the t'[iistyli' is single; here it is donble. the 
lower half .(JST m. wide, the np[ier .o.'s m.. and prok-rting .nte; m. 
beyond the lower half This bc.n-s the iu'cription. while the 
upper part may have Iteeii deeorate<l with painted trigl.v phs and 
metopes, such as are occasionally found in [Jastie form on other 
stones of the Koman period. 

The inscriiitioii, in letters .ndd m. high, tains the whole length 
of the arehitrave, and is sadlv erowded in its twm final letter'. 
The last wonl. the ad.jeetive Aa/j-aaKi/voi, is I'oinplete. ( )t the twai 
names [ireeeding, the first is gone entirely, the seeoiid Ini' lo't it' 

beginning, but the letters Jeii/coa are [ire'eiweil. and hefua' the 

e the stone i' so broken that the up[)er part <it' a letter liaving a 
leg sloping from left to right i' eertain. The possible letters- 
then, are a, S. X. a i' scareelv to he thonglir of. as the eonihin.u 
tion wdth tlu‘ di[ihTliong following is uniisiiah < )f name' w hose 
genitive would end in -SzVkou. UoXuSevK)/-;. the onh' one 1 ha\e 
found, is to he excluded, as being so long as to leave not eut nigb roi mi 
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fur anotlier name preeeiliug it. AeD/ro? is a po-^sil lilit y : the chief 
uhjeetinn tii it huing tlie iiifi'enuency of it> occurrence. 2eXey/co? 
i> a freyiRiit name ami mie not uiititting for the father of a l)am- 
U'cene. If tlu^ i' ailojiteJ. we have <till room liefore it for a 
name of iiveiettei '; Imt what this was, it i^ idle to speculate, 
lipigrapliical evidence for native-' of l)uinaseus in Athens is scanty, 
the only (Uher grave-iu'criiitiou which 1 have found heing 
KA,eo7rnTpa Xio(fidvTov ^afiaaKr/vij {^CIA. III'. 24Ud : Kounianondes, 
163'.h. 

The date of our .Ailc i, a matter of Some intore-t frcnn it- tojio- 
graphieal hearing. Three po-'ihilities are o[ien in this connec- 
tion ; 

(1) It i' hefoi'e the time of Hadrian, and included later l>y the 
city wall built by him on the ea-t >ide of Athens, making Xori/e 
Athtji'it. 

(2) It i' before the time of Hadrian, hut was e.vcluded later by 
the new cit_\ wall. 

(o) It i- later than Hadrian, and therefore outside tlie new 
wall. 

rnfortuiiately ti.e stile of the letters i>f the itiscription cannot 
be ascribed with certainty to one or the other period, though the 
[U’obabilitie.s scetn in liivor of its being later than Hadrian and 
accordingly oiU'idi' his wall. 

.\r this period .\tlieiis was still the resort of men from all over 
the civilized wtirbh drawn thither to enjoy the intellectual op})or- 
tiniities wliieli she offere<l. Perhaps our niikuown HamasCeiie 
was among 'Ueh. TIis exjirossion of face i' intellectual — let us 
call him a ] iliilosoplier. His mouuinent, hy its size, shows him a 
pei’son of s )me wealth, and in its sim|ilieity has a suggestion (jf 
fourth-century work ; and that, too. at a period m hen the public 
taste tmahsl to prefer the Horiil and over-elaborate. 

T. W. 11 KURMAXCE. 
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Y'liilo M’di'kiiiL;' tlii^ 'lu’inL:' in the Municii \';we collection, on 
the vases whicli lielo)i>>- to tlie evcli.' cif Ejiikteto~. I \\a' liirtu- 
uate eiiougli to discow-r a kvlix. ^^■llieh. on lieiiig’ deaiicil. proveil 
to lie hv tlie luunl of I’siax. It i' |iriiiei|iall v inreresfing in heing 
rlu' tliiril wi'c. and the onlv kvlix >o fai' kiaoN ii liv rlii' inastc!'. 
Tlie TWO other va-es. hotli alaha'tra, ai'e in rh ■ njn--emiis of ]\ai'l~- 
rulie^ and Odessa.- The [date given hv t'reiizei’ is tlioroiighlv 
unsatist'actorv, and I am enalded tliron;.;li the l<indni" of l)r. E. 
NVagner, direi'tor of the ixarl-i'nlie eolleciion. to jii'iseiit two 
[ihotOgl'a]ilis of tliat \’a'e. wliieh are t'ar inoi-e >ei‘\iceahle for the 
[iur[io'e of coiiijiaiAoii (Eigs. Th and 77. i 

Tlie kvlix ’ under diM-ll"ion helong- to the eVcle of E|iiktetoS. 
with ii hlack-tigiu’eil central [lietniv on the in>i le and I'cd-tigured 
outside I Elate xxii i. The foot ha* the form cominon to the 
early part of the cycle — hroad. hea\-y ;uid -omewhar cluni>y. The 
out-'iile de>ign ha> on one 'ide the lignre of ;i warrior hetweeii 
two eyc'. and on the otliera iio'e ami twoeyex, Tlie k\lix varies 
from the common type of kyli.xe^ with eye', which either Ini' 
a tigm'e lietwecn the e\ c' on each 'ide or eEe a no'c, ddii' eom- 
hination of eyes and no'c on one 'ide. and a tigiii'e lietweeii I'yes 

'AVixnifeld. Ciitiilofpie. Xs'e, ’242 FurmwK, Xu. 120. Creuzer, Km nitu- 
theni'ichr^ ( J . I Ti , Tuf i). Vxnofkv. ] Tuf III. and 

lU. IJfirNN, (/r/’ iH >t'chi'>ch> n I\.'i ll, j). / I.X ). KekIX, f/rh\‘/c~ 

Es',7iE V(ts.en uut Mi'tstersiipiainrt'ii. |) 1^’.4 

-Alabasiron Idj p6i(i.>- mill \<»ii Stf'ru ; pul*. ]>y iho riiiNfr^itv 

of Odessa, lSy4. A i?yn.'}»i^. traii-Iuted fr.)m the Ku^-ian, may I»e found in the 
Ar'‘h<n'<>h'f{i'^rh€ A/izrlaf’/'. j) iH). 

Ht 0 117 111 , diaiii. 0 317 in Fn*iii tho Caiahhul colhatimn. Tho place 
where it wa> found is unknown. »Jaun' .n M'ln.-htn. No. lllbO. 

48-3 
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lirnkeii iiitii and innink-d again, witli a tew niii^sing 

|iiei-i> re-;toi'e(l. ' 

The eeiitral lilaek-ligiired jiietiin' ir- that (if a Seilen(l^'’ running 
I’ajiidly t(i the right, while looking lieliind him (Fig. 7^). In both 
haink he carrie-- a wine-skin. He has a long, flowing horscV tail, 
hoi’r-e'' ear^. and around hi-; head a tillet horderi’il hy little dots, 
(.-videiitly int(.-nded for an i\y wreath. I’urjile jiaint i^ used for 
the fillet, tvine-^hiii. tail and niU'tache. The outlines (except that 
ot the hair). a> well a' the various detaik. eyes, i-ars, hair, chest 



I-’k, 71 , — S|.,n.KNi'' (’H.\in\i, PrcTruK of Kii.iv i;y vx 

and toe>. are iliei-ed. d'lie eVV' are tile eoinnnin t \ pe ol the 
evele, -(‘ell from the front, and tile pupil denoted hy a di-k. 

The red-fiirured figure on the out-ide ot the kylix i- that ot a 
warriiir -toopimr^ fo ria'ht. and nude save tor a helmet and 
e'l'eai’e- I Fin'. 7'.k. lie hold- a shield (device three hall-).' The 

^ Entile hfiul "t I’lit'Kle ri^ure and ]iulinette t" the left 
For head <<i' the Seil'Mit'-? -ee (tf:rhari», ^l>'s^'rlesenf^ 41. -32 and 

oh ,VEo lU'l.LK /h’t SJfO/r ni '/n' (frrhit'‘'f'‘fj>^c/t*hi <h r Gritr/i^oi Inaugu- 

lal Di'^ertalioii. iMitiudien, 

‘The d'-vice uu' ideiitly a circle of hall-, hut <»\viiig tu the foiv^uorteniuu of 
the 'hield only throe could he indicated. 
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figure tile natural 


eulor of the ehiy. and drawn in 
broad, eareful lines. l’ur[ile jiaiiit is 
eiil]iloyed for till' crest of the helmet 
and the device of the shield. Tile 
four eyes have purple jiiqiils with 
eindosing i-il’cleS of white. 

'flic in-cription ( Fig. SD) in pur^ile 
[)ainr (now fadeil) is placed imme- 
diately above the nose. Tu >pite 

of a thorough cleaning no further 
trace of the signature was dis- 
covered. We might have ex- 

pected the rest ahoi'e the war- 
rior. hut the restored piece there 
containing the warrior's head lies 
too far from the centre to have contained it. Suffice it to 'ay. 
that the rest of the signature (if it ever existed) is now lo't. 



Fig. "9. — Figi ke of W.ckriok, 
FROM KVLI.V by FsI.C.Y. 



Fig. 80. — Sig.n'a'i cke of i h k .Vktisi Psi.^y. 


That any vase-jiaiiitcr should sign lii' work without the \ erh is 
a thing unknown in (freck keramic art.'* From the other two 
vases we find Fsiax working in company with the pottm’ iriliims. 
hut in this casi' we are under no necessity of looking for the 
latter's name, for we only know him from the two alahastra, 
and our vase is a kvlix. I’siax's signature resembles very 
closely that on tlie other two vases, sale in tlu' employment of 
the three-barred sifpna:" and being [lainted, not incised, as in the 

* Several of the vii.ses attributed to Euthymides (Klein, op. oii., p. 195, Nof. 5 
and 6) might be cited liere as proof to the contrary, as these vases l)ear the name of 
Euthymides without the verl>. but it lias yet to be established beyond 4 Ue.slion that 
they really belong to that artist. 

“ The three-barred sigma occurs once in the name of Psiax on the Karlsruhe vase, 
and not at all on the (Idessa \ase. It is incised in the former, but whether the same 
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two uor (ki we tiinl €ypa\jr£ or eypacj^e: and. a^ in tiiis 

cafie P^iax is working alone, it is impossible to supply tlie missing 
verb. Its absence, however, need not tronl)le ns inueb. 

A’^on Stern (up. eii.) assigns to I’siax a date immediately prior to 
that of Euphrbnios, but this statement, though correct, needs 
some qualiheation. Had we only the two alahastra to judge 
from, which slio\\ a 'kill and freedom of drawing in advance of 
Pamphaios and eipial in man_\ res[>ects to that of Epiktetos him- 
self. we should he justifie<l in regarding him as \ei’y nearly con- 
tennioraneous with the early perio<l of Euphtonios' work. P>ut 
the discox'ery of this ksli.x makes ir possd>le tiii- us to date Psiax 
more exactly aud to assign him a position in the early jiart of 
Epiktetos' cycle. In the hist pla<-e. the form'" of the k\lix is the 
heavy and somewhat clnms\ form used b\ all ihc artist' of the 
later hlaek-hgiircd perio<l and the early jiart of the E|iiktetan 
cycle, Ehe [U'esi'iice also of a hlack-ttgure<l central pi<'tnre. with 
red-figured outside and eye', is ('specially characteristic of this 
period. The palnieftes" are of the earl\ t'orm. being a 'light 
develo[iment (,)f that used by llerrnogenc'. Tleson and their 
school, having the leave' still close together. The sjiace under 
the handle is 'till left vacant and the pahm'ttC' turn away from 
it. Later the lea\'cs heeame 'e[iarated. and U' the empty 'j>acc 
under the handle was regarded as an eyesore, the stems of the 
palniettes hranched downwards to meet in a design immediately 
below the handle. Put as the loVe for tilling the outside with 
figures increased, the palmette was abandoned entirely. The 
similarity of the palmettos on our vase and those on the alahastra 
may be noticed: the bud', however, mi the (ddcS'a vu'c arc lack- 
ing here. 

A comparison of the k\li.\ in the Louvre by Xikosthenes 

true t*f tlip lattpr I c'jinn'*l ^ay Such rally ui'taiKr" ofthr th!*-p-banrd '-kh/xl ih 
A ttic in'^ciiption^ art* icniarkablr I uifw of n** ca'f which i-? a' *-arly ti- thi> ami, 
w'cre it not for the style, 1 ."houitl he inclined to a'-iirii th** \a''C' t" a later (hite 

[See, however, the inscription cited by Kun hiiofk. p 94. on a Ilydria 

from Phaleron and the artist iri'criptitm from the Akn>pt»lii. ’£<;!). ' \p\ 18Sb 
p. 81. Xo Cf. alstt l\KET>f’iiMKK, Gr. Vai<fnot'<chri(tf'n^ p. 101. — El> ] 

‘°The foot i" hr(*ad aiul ht*llow. The thin fo"t i" "ul\ ummI thirin^ thr lal'T part 
of the cycle. 

WiNFEK. d. L an hat‘d<.ai:^ch^ n In^rdn^y. 1^’'*J p 106. riy: - 
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(Klciii. -Ij'. ‘-'I.. Ji. Tu. Ni>. 7-ii. :U'.<1 t!ii~ .I\u- 'how-. U' tin- intiliKitf 

cuuntM-riuii li ■twrrn rln- iwn arri^T' diu-iiii;' Niki latent 

jierinil. 'Fii a^'i”'n ,ni .i])[iri)\iiiiaTi' dafi- tn tlu arfivity nt l’'iax, 
siiii-i- \\ r kiiiiw hi- |irii[>fr place in the cy.dc. i^ nut dithmlt. 
Harrwii;' ■■ lui' a"ii;'iicd rlic hea'iniiiiiL;' id Kiiphi'niiii i.- activity 
to the liciiinniiic- oh tin- tihfh ccHtma . and Fui’tw aciic'lcr'' to 
tin- la't decade ot'thi jii’evioii' ei-ntiiin. ( 'oii'iderina' the rela- 
tioji ot tin Ei'ikTeraii I yeh- to Kuphi'otiio-.. a' wel! a- r'inx'-- pn^i- 
tioii in the e\el ■ aiid hi' relation to N'iko'thenc'. we 'hall not err 
greath it w e- sa\ that In- w a' in hill aeri\it\ ilnriny the hi't two 
deeadc' id the 'ixtli lentiuw. (ifeater ai eiiraev i'. of i our'c, 
irapo"il.)]e. for w. cannot tell how Iona a period hi' activity 
eiwei''. d'hi' two alaha'tra are of a 'liahtlt later date than the 
kylix. lait liow mueh laiei 1 do ni.n i''el ahh to 'late. 

To eitahli>li a ■•'itle" tin P'iax. in \ iew ..f the tact that W'e 
lia\e on!\ 'ix tigiire- hy hiin. three of whi'-h are either incomplete 
or I'l/'tored, ^vo^hl he rathei- r..o daring. l>nt thoiiaii 1 do not 
eoii'ider the ground .'afe enongh to warrant onr attrihntinn other 
>imilai va'i ' to rhi.' in.i'tei. 'till we may irather 'Oiiie intere.'ting 
fact' ti’oin iii' w'oi'k. It nni't he 'aid for P'iax that, rhonnh he 
i^ extreniel\ e. Ill venrionah he i' not niiorininak tor on hi' three 
va'C' We f nd tw ■ , moti\ c', which, 'o fai- a' 1 kta iw . do not oeenr 
in (-irei.-k keramie art hcf>re rhi' rime — namely, tin- athlete poiir- 
ine- oil into hi' hand, on the Karl'rnhe va'c. and the .\mazon 
witli her how hunu’ over In r elliow. on the ( )de"a aiaha'tron. 
The forniei i' hy iio nieaii' a eoininon 'l ene in \ a'e-painting-.“ 
It oeciir' on two va'C' in llerlin.'' fSoth tln-'e are of a later date, 
the kraier heina in tln-'tyleid llnthyniide' and the kylix hy l)uri'. 
I know of no iii'tanee on a iilaek-figiii'ed Naxe. The t \ pe ot' the 
Amazon in Scythian aarii'" i' eonunon enough, and the arrow 

o /),, ,,, ,, „ .I/,.,,,-, „ p I ri’. 

I‘lni lit. lKa4, p in.", in Mill 

" Bl.lji H, Rijfir MiRh., Isaa, p. I" 

^’Kriiii-r, Xi’. also ( Flirt w 11 neler, Full in A, rhin'ol'-qi^c/" /A'lriioq^ lX7a, I'lif 
t Ivilii;. Xu at, 14 Full 111 (4 laui.eiui, /'ini' tt.'no.M’, Tat 1:! 

I.i iKw Y, ./<i/i/ /) , lass, p 1 111, Tat. 1 \ . <’} .Viidekulio kvlix 111 F.ili'iiiie. .tri/irt),, 

M«'l. T.i!. 4 (iKinniin, A V I'lT. ai 1 nml aal . 
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testitig iiKitiw' al'u oceui'.'' Our I have oiilv hucii aOli- tc tiiid 
cnu instaucu nf can yintr rlu- O.iw nvur rlu- clOow. It i-^ a kvlix 
by Ka<-hi'yli( Ml in rlic laiini-c,'' wliicli. Imw cvci-. i- later in 't\lc. 
\ on Stern, howcvi-r. is riitlir in a"niMin;t tliat rlii’ warrior r.iiscs 
Ills helmet. 'imilar in'taiiee oecnr- on an .iinplK M'a ' ' in the 
Ilritisli iMu'einu. in the .^t\le ot Knf livniidc'. 4'he warrior, how- 
ever. line-, lint nece"arilv rai^e Ihw lielniet to 'cc the Amazon 
better. 

'rile nuienatl mi the KarKrnhe alabastfon is a cliarniin”' little 
tiii'iire but save for a ciirioii' fashion of trearinc' the hair, in broad 
wavx lilies (unlike aiiythintr of rhis |ieriod). then is little alimii 
her to attract our attention, (.'arrying rlie l.r'iuihr" is a favorite 
motive fu' maenad'. isiax lU'oviiled her with these a' well as 
the iieliiis. It i' a pity that most of the head is lost. t<ii the figure 
is veiw clexerly dmie. 

Tnniing to oiir kvlix. the warrior on the outside i' worth notic- 
ing. |iriiici|ially on account of liis helmet. 'I'he -i hcine of a 
stooping warrior is a ver\ c.-ommou-' one on many \a'e'. The 
dotted lines mi oiii- plate show the restoration, which, as it now 
stands, is certainly wrong, fu' im helmet, sin h as the warrior 
w eats, ever appear- (Ml an\ \ ase. Having caretnll\ ' Aamiiieil the 
size of the head. I feel (plite sure that the helmet wa- of the l\or- 
inthiaii type, and drawn down so a- to cover the whole face. 
A|iarr fiann the fact that the warrior mi tin- ( fle-sa \.isc wear- a 
Korinthian helmet, which is the iisiial lyi'c at this time, wc can 
tind tlu' closed helmet mi many va-es.” M’he helmet, a- restiM'ed, 

’"Muiiuli. lltlt.i Veil Stern, I ifiitik ha- mn t iiu-tcd the tieun- u'entth Dit- 
Ainazuiif 'chf'iiu nil in'cli ini Fh**li»*ri runkxs.ut' aiil il*-n 

Si'hu-' A'-idi' ti'i'iu th«‘ i|U«‘'-lf«'n wlirihi*! any C''!!- 

rifction llie \v:uiic»r aiul ih*- Aina/,'»ii, whah i" il-’UltiTul, 

latter i' vlearlv her arrow, not shootint; 

'^Hartwkj, Mfj'iii r''rhiilrn. Taf n. 'J 

K. 

-0 Ko-sCIIKK V Am/ f/.o/i, f tf <; KKIlAKin A \' 17'J. 17-;. -I'./'i iss;^- 

Tat 17): AAot ,/r//’ A/sf' xi. Taf. oO 

“Wy { 1 ) kvlix l»v K\*'kia^. Alujiioh. 33S Pul* in U'/c'tfr 1 r. 

VII, 1, and (iKKii.vKD. A.V 4!i. i‘2i S.vmmf rN<. S vi4niRt)FF. i. Taf nz. ; KUixlty 
Rachrs'liori in PakTiim; II a ktw k* A/' i Tat i i I ■ H \ dri.i \ !>' > T I-.ni h v" 
undo's m Lousiv Ilooin (t . A. 41 

i'f GkkhakI). a A’. ■''4. S.7 4‘.' .tinl -*-il 
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provides the warrior with a l)aiid [lassiiig under the ehin. It is 
probable, however, tliat the lowei- line of wlnit ajiiiears to be his 
ehin is the lower edge of tlu' liebni't (elo-'ed), and the line which 
iias been eontiiined in rlie rer^toration as a band reaching to his 
ear. is the outer edge of the lower end of the helrni-t. Restored 
as a Korintbian belniet. it tilR the gap [lerfectly. A glance at 
the -.tiiojiing tignre on tlie K.vokias kylix (see ;diove. note 21) 
will .'how how the figure looked. Instances of forohortening 
similar to that of the shield on onr vase may be found in plenty 
in the ^lc-ivr/e.sc//i' 

Finally, we must consider the .'seileno' on tlie inside of the 
Icylix. We find the motive of a Seileiios carrying a skin was 
used frequently by the painters of black-tigured Vases.-’ We find 
very nearly an I'xact duplicate of the figure under consideration 
on a red-figured kylix by Epiktetos.-' Though itur rfeilenos is 
probably earlier than the llerlin kylix. we are not justified in 
crediting the invention of this motive to I'siax. We know 
Epiktetos was a far more original worker than I'siax. and in a 
case itf doubt as to which one the invention of this motive sliould 
be ascribed, there shoidd be no hesitation in giving it to the for- 
mer. Save for a certain delicacy in the incising of the lines, (.nir 
Seilenos has little to distinguish him from a hundred others, lie 
i.s simply the type. re|K‘ated with tnonotonons regularity, of legs 
<lra\vn in [irofile. body dc fun', and head turned in the direction 
opposite to that in wddch the figure mo\es. 

(lur sumudng u[t need not be derogatory to I’siax in any way. 
As T have show'll, his originality is not great, but bis convention- 
ality was a eommou fault of the time, (’onsidering the time in 
w'hich he lived, that probably only s<ime twenty years had ehqised 
since the introduction of red-hgured vase painting, we find him 
handling his mateiaal with a surprising facility. He si'cms to 
ha\H‘ been a careful student of nature, for three of his figures, the 
athlete and the tw<i warriors, must have been common sights of 
his time, and he has succeeded in reproducing them fairly W'ell. 
We have not enough of bis w'ork to trace his [irogress, but such 

Cf Gerhakij. A V as, and In the two t'.iriin-r ca'C, the -kin is 

carried over the should'T and in the la^t undi-r the arm. 

Berlin, No :''262. .\. V 272 
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Wf have raises him from a ](urely inferior |iosition to one in 
whieh he may fairly compete Avith many masters of the cycle to 
which he belonged. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Professor Furt- 
Avaengler for kindly allowing me to publish this vase, as well as for 
his suggestions: to Mr. Cecil Smith, i>f the British Museum, for 
reading this ]iaper, and for the valuable criticisms he has given 
me: and to Dr. E. ^Vagner, of Karlsruhe, and I’rofessor von 
Stern, of the University of Odessa, the former for the photographs 
of the Karlsruhe vase, and the latter for the copy of his article 
and the excellent drawing of the Odessa vase therein contained. 
Such kindness has gone far to make my task an easier one. 

.losEPH Clark Hoppix. 


Munich. -TuiU' 20, 189'). 
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W. M. Elixdkr.' I’etrie. JEij^iptiari Dccoriiijiy ^irt. A Ooiir'i' ot 

Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution. Svo.. pp. viti-Wx. 

<jr. P. Putnam's Sons. ISHo. 

This little volume is a valuable contribution to the history ut de- 
corative art. It is limited, as indicated by the title, to Egyptian 
decorative art ; but inasmuch as the <lecorative ty]ie~ of CTrcece and 
Rome and of their sttccessors may be traced in great measure to those 
of Egypt, the volume has more than a limited intere.st. The subject 
is treated under the general headings : Geometrical Decoration. Natu- 
ral Decoration, Structural Decoration and Symbolical Decoration ; 
within these lines there are many enlightening .statements in re- 
gard to the history and development of various decorative motives. 
The two earlier chapters are longer than the others. The develop- 
ment of the spiral motive, from its simple forms upon early scarabs 
to the mo.st complicated networks upon Egyptian ceilings, is treated 
with great insight. The fret patterns are shown to be modifications 
of corresponding spirals due to tlie influence of weaving. Under 
Natural Decoration are included feather patterns, one form of which 
is the so-called scale pattern, and the many forms derived from Egyp- 
tian flora. Mr. Petrie adopts the usual a.ssumption that the papyrus 
figures largely in Egyptian decorative art. but faih to make clear that 
such is the case. Under Structural Decoration, he offers an eX[)]ana- 
tion for the somewhat puzzling lanceolate leaves which figure upon 
almost every Egyptian cornice. These lie refers to [lalm liranches. 
which were frequently left projecting from the top of wicker fences. 
These lectures are amjily illustrated by two hundred and twenty 
figured de.signs, in which the colors are Indicated bv' means of the 
ordinary heraldic si.gns. It is unfortunate that, on the page entitled 
Abbreviations, the symbol for yellow is given incorrectly. On the 
same page is missjielled the name of Schuchhart, an abbreviation for 
which is given as Schuck. There are several irregularities of spelling, 
such as Gizeh and Ghizeh, Taliutmes and Tahutime.s. Amenhotep 
apjiears once as Amenhetoji. A. M. 
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A\ iLLiA-M J)(,iEKprEi.i). Trojn, 1S9-E liericlit nher iln nn Juhi'i' 

1893 in Tj‘fija rerirn.3alfetfn Ansi/rnhitinien. Svo., pp. 14(1, 2 pi. 
F. A. ISrockhiiu-;, Leipzig, 1894. 

This little volume irives an account of the excavations inaile at His- 
sarlik in lsy;i, in continuation of the excavations luacle liy the late 
Dr Schliemann. The last excavations of Schlieniatin uiion the site 
of ancient Troy, made in ISDO. did much to brini? to liyht the ruins of 
what is now called City in. His report has been translateil into Eng- 
lish, and is found as an apjeendix to Schuehhardt’s Srhlioiiiiini's Efcn- 
catlonf:. Through the kind assistance of Airs. Schliemann. Dr Doerpfeld 
was enabled in l.SlId to continue the excavations. 4'lie work of tliat 
year had the important result of ascertaining that City vr counting 
from the lowermost was Mykcnaean in character and that tlic remains 
of this city lie wholly outside of the walks of what had been previcjusly 
described us the Pergamos of 'I'roy. 'fhe Mykcnaean remain< which 
lay within the walls of City iii Dr. Doerpfeld ludievc' to have been 
cleared away in the rebuilding by the Roman'. The .Mykcnaean 
character of City \'i he believes fully estalilished by architectural 
evidence and by the discovery of pottery of Mykcnaean style The 
surrounding wall enclosed a larger space than that of the [ireee<Hng 
settlements, was polygonal in plan and had rebates at the angles — a 
peculiarity which has been diseovereil also in the Mykcnaean ruins 
upon the island of Gha. I'he buihlings which he brought to light 
consist of several miijiirn One of these was larger than the niiijnni at 
Tiryns and Mykeiiai. Another having a row of columns through its 
centre he <lescribe.s as a tenn)le from it' evident analogy to the temple, 
described by Koldewey. at Neandreia. This identification, if true, i' 
of considerable importance since it is the first temple of the Mykcnaean 
period vet discovered. City \ i at Troy iiolds an important jilace in 
the history of Mykcnaean architecture, sinci' its buildings were wholly 
of stone and of better workmanship than similar eon.'truetioii' at 
Tiryns and Mykenai. The number of superjiosed fortrt'ssc' or settle- 
ments liave now been determined to la- at least nine, which Doerjifeld 
describes in the following summary : 1. Lowest jiriniitive settlement. 

Walls made of small broken stones bonded w ith clay. Primitive hud'. 
Period estimated from .'!()0l)-2-')lM) 1C II. Prehi'torie fortress with 
strong walls of defence and large brick dwellings, three time' dc'troyed 
and rebuilt. Monochrome jiotterv. Many objects of bronze, silvei and 
clay. Probable period 250( )-2( >i )( i H C. HI, IV. V. Three village- 
like. prehistoric settlements al)ove thi' ruins of burned fortrc's II 
Houses of small stones anil brick. Early Trojan pottery. Period 
about 2( Mil 1-1 .■)( H ) B. C. \'I. Fortres.' of Mykenaean period, sti’ong eitv 
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walls with a large tower aiirl stately houses of well wrought stone, the 
Pergamos of Hoiner’s Troy. Develo|)ecl nionoehrome Trojan pottery 
together with imported Mykeuaean vases. Period about l.')U0-lfH)0 
B. f. VII. VIII. Village settlements of early and late Greek times, 
two separate layers of plain .stone houses above the ruins of City vi. 
Local monochrome pottery and almost every variety of Greek keramics. 
Period IDUH B. C. to the C^hristian era. IX. Akroi)olis of the Roman 
city Ilion with the celebrated shrine of Athene and magnificent marble 
buildings. Roman pottery and other objects ami marble inscrijrtions. 
Period from the beginning of the Christian era to -500 A. D. 

The new discoveries of pottery and the inscriptions are }iublished 
and briefly described by Dr. Alfred Brueckner. A. M. 

Pail (.IiitAUii: de /' Expression </ts Jlasqnes ihms its Erames d' 

Eschyle. Eeprinted from the Eerne des Etndts ifrecipies. 1894 
and 189-’). 

The whole (pie-stion of the character of the masks worn by actors in 
the classical perioil of tlie Greek drama is involved in obscurity. Thp 
notices of Pollux. Suidas. and other late writers are of e.xtremely 
doubtful value for the age of .\.isch vlo.s and Aristophanes. ( >ur positive 
knowledge for this period amounts to very little, much less than most 
writers on scenic antiquities havt- been willing to acknowledge. Judg- 
ing from the universal use of masks in late Greek tragedy and comedy, 
we should have the right to assume their use by Aischylos, even if 
Horace had not recorded the tradition which attributed their inven- 
tion to him. Furthermore we have no n'ason to discredit the story 
that thi' actors in the rude early comedy smeared wine-lees on their 
faces to effect a disguise. From this to a simple, perhaps stained, 
linen mask, which is attested for the latter part of the fifth century by 
a fragment of the comic, poet Plato (oOmoov TTpofruiTrov ) is an easv step. 
Aristotle did not know who took this step in comedy. The earliest 
reference to the tragic mask seems to be Arist. Thesm. 258. Euripides 
is getting from Agathon a tragic eostunie in which to dress his Kv/Sto-rrjs. 
In answer to his reejuest for a head-dress Agathon replies ; [xh’ <nV 
TTfpiOiTo^ r/y iyoi vyKTuip (fxipw. with these woi'ds ottering him a 
sort of night-eap. If this article was not a complete mask for the face, 
at any rate it was a sufficient disguise for the man who was to mas- 
querade as a woman. Ot about the same date is the reference to a 
TTxpWfiTov Trpoo-fuTToe in the comic poet Aristomenes. Aristotle refers to 
both tragic and comic masks but gives no information about their 
structure and appearance. We are justified in believing the statement 
ot Platonius that the masks ot the old comedy were so made as to sug- 
gest, often in caricature of course, the features of the person repre- 
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rented. Thi.-i is in accordance with the nature of the old comedy, and 
is distinctly to he inferred from Arist. Eq. 23(1 ff. Prohahly not until 
late in the fourth century were ])ortrait masks displaced altogether by 
the typical masks catalogued by Pollux. In tragedy the more famil- 
iar figures of mythology may have received a similar conventional 
treatment as early as Sophokles. 

So much we may claim to know on good authority about the masks 
used in the classical drama. But as regards the details of their struc- 
ture. the expression giv(-n to them bv the <rKci"j7rotos, and the extent to 
which they admitted, on the part of the actor who wore them, of the 
play of feature wliich to us moderns is so essential to an artistic dra- 
matic performance, our knowledgi' is seriously circumscrilied by the 
fact that all our information is derived from verv late writers and 
works of art. It is manife.stly nnmethodic to accept without (piestion 
Lucian's descriptions as correct for the tragedy of six centuries before. 
.Such masks, and those found in late wall-])aintings, vase painting, 
statuettes and the like, may be regarded as direct descendants of those 
■oj^the earlier period. In fact it seems pnrliable that the )>aintings 
from Pompeii give evidence for tlie usage of the Alexandrian period. 
And yet we cannot know what changes took ])lace in the make-up of 
masks during the long [leriod of evolution in all tilings theatrical that 
extends from Kuripides to Menander, ami then to Lucian. To gain 
even a provisional idea of the tragic mask of the fifth century, we 
must have recourse to the dramas themselves, thougli the evidence 
there found must be eiipiloyed witli extreme caution for purposes of 
reconstruction, although it may prove valuable to correct and control 
the ilata gained from latei' sources. 

M. ( drard. in the interesting series of articles under consideration, 
has undertaken to throw light on tliis .litlicult and delicate question. 
He has prefixed to the analysis of the plays of Aischylos two jire- 
limiuary stuilics : 1) h ^ ji n.r de ph>i.'<inji(iirti( duns In potsie qnrqne nvant 
Ksdiple, and 2) If'sjen.c de jdujsioaiiiiiie (Innslii scnljjtnre et dans la piantac' 
jnsqu'nu tenps d' Eschi/le. The results obtained from these careful and 
discriminating studies are in brief as follows : The various expres- 
sions of the human countenance as mirroring the emotions of the soul 
were well understood by the Greeks at a very early jieriod. The epic 
and lyric poet.> accurately and skilfully describe mit only the simple 
■emotions, but also the more complex, even in their more delicate 
shades, by reference to their effect on the features The slow progress 
of art in the same direction forms a marked contrast. Early scul])- 
ture oftentimes lalmred under the constraint of convention, but even 
its attemi)ts to impart lifelikeness resulted in failure; witness the 
■'archaic smile. " Portrait sculpture was hardly succt'ssful before tin' 
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fourth century. Painting, however, wa? more [irecoeioU' in thi' 
respect than sculpture. Polygnoto- succeeded in some degn-e in 
faithfully rendering the trait.s of the jihysiognoiiiy The best evidence 
is found in vase-painting, in which the eyes, brows, mouth, and the 
main lines of the face received intelligent treatment betbre the time of 
Aischylos. Special aptitude fur the portrayal of foreign ty[ie' and of 
monsters was early shown. Put at best art wa' far behind liter.iture 
in the power of depicting the human face in its various niooils 

M. tiirard finds in Aischylo.s still greater know ledge of tlie mean- 
ing of facial expressions than was 'hown by his predece"(Jis. To a 
limited extent the expression of the mask may be dented from the 
te.xt. For example the mask of the < )ceauides expressed sadness, that 
of the chorus in the Septera terror, that of the <-horus in the I'hoephi n-oe 
was ridged with bloody lurrows. etc. ( >n the other hand the manv 
shades ot expression could not be rendered liy the mask, especiallv 
changes ot e.xpression during the cour.se <4 tlie .u tion. cxci'pt where a 
change of mask was practicable. In general the face was impiri.soiied 
in a rigid covering which gave one expression onlv. uin han.ied bvthe 
emotions which affected the character. The result was a monotonv. 
an unnatural stiffness, that must liave been <!epressing e-ven to an im- 
aginative Atbeniun aiuheiiee, thoroughly acetistonjeil to the uiiwieldv 
conventions ot the stage. Thi.s wruihl lie especiallv rejiugnant to our 
teelings in the eases which (iirard <-ollects. where the eliaractei eiiter.s 
wearing at the very beginning an expression which i> apjiropriate onlv 
to a situation which occurs during tlic progres.' of the performaiiee. 
A et he accepts cheertuliy what seems to be a neeessitv. finding a 
partial e.xplanatioii ol the strange caistom in the familiaritv of the 
Athenians with the stationary figures ot nnchangiiig cxiiression in 
contemporary wall-paintings. In short M. (dr.ird's conception of thc 
masks of Aischylos differs from that of Muller. .Vrnold. and otliers 
practically in this alone — that he presupp(>.-.es somewhat less skill on 
the part of the artist who painted them. 

It is to he regretted that the author ot this valuable paper proeecded 
with an excess of caution due, perhaps, to a tailure right! v to estimate 
the value of the late evidence on the structure of tragic masks for the 
reconstruction of the niask.s of .Vischylos. The majoritv of the refer- 
ences in late literature, Greek and Roman, cannot be u-ed at all 
Pollux deserihes, in addition to tlie masks ot Ids own dav, onlv thiesc 
which he found in his sources, mainly Juba of Mauritania, who drew 
upon the work of Aristophanes of Byzantium -/.fvn.Vwr, on whom 
depend must of the .scattere<l notices in tlie scholia As a matter of 
fact very few of the tragic masks catalogued by Pollux can he iileii- 
tified with the tragic character- of the fifth centurv, excepting the 
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iKaKtvu. -fMiTiu-iL. wliieh woLilil 1 m_' liable to little elfciige. in view of 
the^e tacts the ton-c ot tlie author - observation' leail~ dietinctlv to the 
<'oiii lusioii that tlic early lua'ks alloweil much greater treeilom to the 
actor s tace than thoee ot a later [lerioil. The colorinL; of the face 
woLikl lead naturally to the emjiloyuieiit of a wig' exteudiim down to 
the eyes. ^\ ith the addition of a beard the face wouhl still be left 
free. With a nui'k of thi' kind any charai-ter could be iniiier- 
.eonated. without los' of the facial expression e.sseutial to real ai ting. 
With the introduction ol tlie typical chaisu ters of the new coniedv 
nia>ks which covered the whole face may have come into U'C, and the 
cu-itom may have .iflceted tragedy .-lUo,' whh'h wa-; no longer in a 
position to I'c'ist harmtul innovation' For tlu' jirofeS'ioual class of 
actof', who took both comic and tragic rble.', this would ha\ e been a 
great contemencc. and may be asi-iibed to their inllueiice. A similar 
change took jdace at Rome in the first century. In his early day', as 
f'li-eru tell' U'. Roscius pl.iyeil without a mask. and. alter he had 
yielded to the new cu'tmn. uhieh reeommeiided itself to him oit 
account ot Ins im perfect eyc'. ci'i'tain of the older gencrat ion i-ould not 
reconcile themselvc' to hi' wearing it It seems to me. thei'etore. on 
the 'treiigth of these geiiei'al coU'idei'ation'. ijuite concci\'ahle that the 
tragie mask ol the tilth eentury did not always cover the whole face. 1 
di I no mi ii'c violence to the tradition 1 1 la n doi s IM. ( di'ard when he reject' 
the li'/Koi tor the time ol .Vischylos, ( )f tliese i oU'iderations the nio't 
weighty are tunhshed h\- M (lirard himself, and admit of strong rcin- 
forecmciu tVoin tin play' oi Soj.ilu.iklcs and Furipidc'. Theodor 
IMommson h.i.s in laet pointed out that the realistic tendencies of the 
1 . 1 't 11. lined |Mirt should logieally have Icil to the ahandoinuem of the 
mask altogether. 

In sup[iort ol till' lielief. to which .^l. 1 drard Ini' led me. I may In- 
permitted to adduce a few furtlier arguments. Tire hui'lesyue tragie 
mask ill the passage from .\ ristophancs aho\e yuoted, the e.irliest 
refereiii c w c have, did not < over the .vhole f.iec. Sudi lialf-ma'ks. 
which left the lower part ot the fare free, arc found depicted in ancient 
art lyCj. Wic'clcr, 'flu uti '-iji hinid, mill Yk /;/. , . Taf. \ 1 . 1, .\. 1 i, and 

may well he reminiscem es of an earlier custom. Fiirtherniori- the 
tragic act.'i' of the classical jieriod WU' aide to e.xjire." with the greatc't 
art the emotions suitable to his part, if wc' are to believe the storv told 
fiy (lellius of the famous actor Polo', the iusiruetor of Demosthenes. 
Polos was pdaying the jiart of Elektra in the pilay of Sophokles. ^\’hen 
he came to the seeiie in whieh Elektra takes the urn suppioscd to eon- 

MJne ot' llio tnirlio-t iv}w?eiitation' of the tragic mask in art, a rt'licf from 
Fthraiou^, of tho fiill-fureil kind Ro]>ort think' tho work i' of tho fourth oonturv, 
thounh tlu* in-cription i' much later Spu At/i. Mitt/i.. ISS’J 
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tain the a^he? other brother. Polos took in lii.s hands tlie urn that con- 
tained the remains of his own son who had recently died, and acteil 
the scene /lO/i unnutacris neqiu I ncita inciiti-->. d Inrtu liiiiieiiti--< m 

et spirardihiis. It is unnecessary to say that he i-ould not have had lii' 
face enveloped in the riyid nia>k of later tinie- 

M. Girard's article i.' deserving of careful 'tudy hy all who .ire 
interested in ancient art and the classical ilrain.i. It w full ot' intercc-t- 
ing observations and cliscussions which -cfiace doo not permit to report 
severally. I may nn-ntion, however, a- C'pecially interesting to 'tu- 
dents of the drama, the classilication of the t vfies of masks in .Vi.'chy- 
los. the remarks on the close relattoU'hip hctweeii .ViseliUo-. and the 
stage-drama, on the chevelure c.if the characters of Aischylos. and his 
explanation of the origin and purpose of tlie oyN-e?. which he thinks 
was devised to counteract the Hattening effect of the strong light falling 
upon the heads of the actc:)rs. especially from the jioint of view of 
the spectators who occupied the U[>jH'r rows. It may he remarked 
that this is another argument against an elevated 'tage : for there 
would have been much Ic's need of the oyK-.s for this purpose if the 
actors occupied the top of the proscenium than if they moved on the 
level of the orchestra. EiiWAiin 

F. L. \ AX Cleef. Index Aiitiphij'nteii-<. (Xo. v of Goniell Studies 

in Classical I’hilology.) 8vo.. pp. vi-173. Published for the 

rniversity liy Ginn A Co.. Boston. 189.'). 

Indexes of the ela.ssical writers, complete and trustworthy, which 
shall present every word in its every occurrence, are invaluable to clas- 
sical scholars. Studies in syntax, diction, and stylcare thus greatlv facili- 
tated. The investigator is at once spared much labor, and his inductions 
are based on a complete survey of the facts. Indexes of this thorough- 
going order are comparatively recent. — von Essen's Thucvdides 1887 ; 
Paulsen. Hesiod 1890; Gehring. Homer 1891: Prcuss. Deniosthene' 
189:1. 

This Index to .Vntiphtm has several admirable features. It is 
absolutely comiilete, rvhere Preuss leaves a tlozeii words untouched 
and other articles imperfect, and it goes much further than its pre- 
decessors in classifying use.s and constructions. More notoworthv 
still, the work is practically a concordance — enough of the context is 
quoted to .show at a glance meaning and construction without turning 
to the text. Numerals at the end of each artide and subdivision I'ive 
the statistical summation. In many cases (jironouns, conjunctions, 
particles) a second and third tabulation is added to show position of 
the word in the sentence, or its relation to other words in set phrases 
Nothing so thorough has yet been attempted. The text is that of 
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Blass in the easily acces'^ihle Teuhner series. Freeiloin from errors 
has been secured hy the ilouhled labor of verifyinu every reference 
from the printed proofs. 

The author announces his intention of iiroeeedinu with the other 
unindexed orators of the Canon. Praise is due the I'niversity. wliich 
makes possible the publication of work- like this, in which no j)uh- 
lisher can expect to find profit. Every fresh addition in this line 
advances the study of the develojnnent of syntax and style and jjre- 
pares the way for the final Creek lexicon. The author will have no 
mean reward for his patient toil (no tyro can do this work, mechan- 
ical as it might seem ) in its immediate api)reciation by scholars every- 
where. as well as in the realization that few works in the classical 
sphere are so sure of abidiin; a permanent treasure. S. R. W. 

. M. lx.t.Ms.tv. Th.e Citw-s <inil oT Phi’iiijin ; being an 

essay of the local history of Phrygia from the earlie-t times to 
the Turkish (.'oncpiest. \'ol. i. The Lycos X'alley ami South- 
western Phrygia. Svo.. Y>p. N\ii-3d'i. Sd.Oi). ()xford. ( 'laren- 
don I’res-. ^'ork. Macmillan k (.’o. 

Prof. Rani.-ray has again laid stu<lents of antiquity under oliligation 
to him by the researches into the .geography and historv of .\sia Minor 
which are containetl in this work. The iireseiit volume, the lin-t of a 
series on the Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, is confined to the valley 
of the Lycos and f'outh-westorn Phrygia; l.nit the material collected, 
even from this limited area, is so large ani.l of such variei.1 intere-t that 
it was well to puldish it hy itself. Phrygian history moreover is not 
a unit. .\t difi'erent periods the territory was ililferentlv divided. Its 
parts were often politically separated. Its chief cities were quite dis- 
tinct in origin and often in their customs. Hence the hi-torian ot’ 
Phrygia must necessarily j.iresent us with a series of studies, largely 
indepeiuh'nt of one another; so that thi^ volume does in)t sutler from 
being issue(' alone hut has value entirely apart from that of the re.st of 
the series. 

There are but few scholars comjictent to m'iticise in detail the results 
at which Prof Ramsay has aiTive<l in the field which he has made 
p('culiarly his own. His book is rather one out of which other his- 
tories will be made. Some of his minor statements will no doubt 
he contested by other e.xperts. Some of them indeed arc put tVirward 
tentatively by the author. But his main facts and inferences are in- 
contestable and every scholar, who is interested in the history of 
Western Asia, will be grateful for the exact descrij)tions. the large 
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iiuuil)i-r 111' minute (hita. the many iii.' 5 <-ri{)tiiin~ wliieli Prot'. Ihim.'ay 
has proviile ‘1 ti)r liis eon'idei'atioa ami u.'e. 

'file volume heL;in^ \\ itli a sketch of the topography ot the region 
timler review ami a hrief outline of it:? ])olitical ami reliaious history 
from the earlic-'t period, when the invadinu Phrygian- from tin- 
Xorth met and mineled with the ohsi-ure ‘ Hittites ' on thir? territory, — 
on througli the .'Ui-ee--! vi- domination ot Oriental. Oreek. Roman, 
Byzantine and Tuki.sh power- The hin<l tva- ah\ ays a hattle-around 
of opi)o-ine -y-tem- and often of oppo.-?ina armie-: Ilem i' the paucity 
laf it- remain-, idenee too the remarkahle differences which the citie.- 
of thi- reaion maintained, -ide By .side with the hlending of ilix'ereent 
custom- and idea-, Atti-r the introiluctory ^kitch, there follow -tudie.- 
ot the -epai'ate citie- or grou)'- ot eitie.<. givina all that is known of the 
oriain. -ituation, reliaiou. ?.o. i.il ami political reiulation? of each ; each 
chapter heinu also accompanied hy a collection of the extant in-crip- 
tious and a li-t of the Bi-hop-, -o t'ar a- recoverable, of the city or di-- 
trict um.ler review. The chiet ]ilace- thu< de-criBed are Laodiceia. 
Hii.‘iM[ioli- and Colo--ai. 'I'lm historic importance of the-e make- the 
facts (.ollecteJ about them of unu-ual intercut. Sr)me of the smaller 
cities, hott evei, su[jply ci|ually v.duaBle niatenal In .-uch a large 
collei tion oi di\’er-e iuformutiou. each reader will Be attracteil Bv 
those fact- wliiih pertain to matteis inwhi'l} he is specially intei- 
cstcil. and his valuation oi tlic Book will Be apt to depend on hi- jiar- 
ticular point ot view. Without meanine to sliaht the other feature.s of 
the work, wc liave noted the information given as to the [lolitieal 
otlicer- ot the A-ian inunieipalitic-. 'I'he ilesciiptions which Bear on 
this are mainly contirinati.>ry of fact.- alreaily known, l.mt -tpiiilv new 
.ind intere-tiug proofs. Tho.sc of Laitdiceia and Hierapoli- are specially 
full and in-tructive. d he relieiou- idea- ol the people are al-o note- 
worthy. (.)f cuuise there was a Blending of these, linst of the Phrvaian 
with the oldei' Lydi.in ami then of Both with tie.- ideas of tlie (fra'co- 
Ruiiian world. d’et the oriuinal type.- freipientlv [ler-i.-ted In 
Hierapolis the Lydian held its iihice with its emphasis u].on the 
fi.-male eom eiition of deity and it- eonse( [iient temh-m v to e.xtreine 
iimnorality : in Colossai. the Phrygian, with its empha-i- on the male 
element in deity while in Laodiceia and 'fripolis the eharaeteri.-tie 
t'eatures were ( h'eek. Rani-ay remarks of the Lvdian eiiltus ( ]i. '.)B) 
that its ritual, mu heiiig in accord with the facts of life or with the 
integrity of the family and of society, tlie work readily yielded to the 
prugre-s of early ( ’hristianity, since the Letter educated jiortion of the 
jieople felt the need of a more natural ami purer religion. Epuallv 
in-tructive is tire liglit thrown hy the in-cripti(rus on hurial eu.-tmn.- 
Maiiy ot the inscriptions are from toinhs, ami expres,- tlie intense 
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deriire of the departed that his supiilehre should iiut bo violated. The 
Phrygian tombs were eoneeived to be teinple.s and tlie dead to have 
eitlier returned to (loel or to have beeame themselves deified. There 
is a notable absence however from the in.seri[itions of statements con- 
eerniuy the nature of the future life The volume contains a map of 
ti. W. Phrygia, but none of Phrygia as a whole. The index is 
doubtless to appear at the close of the whole work, but one for the 
separate volume also would be an aid to future .students. 

( iKola.l-: T. PuKN'Ks. 

Otto \\ aser. ,S'/y//o /irt<l f ’hiu’i/l/i/is ui ihr LxItA'iifni’ iiiid Knix.if chr 

fr/'e r/e // HklI JiditiCr. 1 SOd. Svo.. pp. 147. 1"''. Sehulthess, 

Ziirieh. 

The autlujr of this monograph has eolb.’i ted with great care and 
]iatience the available information coneerning ^kylla and Cliarybdis. 
As .Skylla is by far the more interesting jierson - for I'liarybilis hardly 
arrives at the dignity of personality at all — the greater part of the 
book is devoted to her. Tiie name .''kylla. as also ('harybdis, is 
derived from a " tieniitie ' source. I. i.. irom the Pho.Tiicians. who were 
the teachers of the ( tfeeks I oneorning the sea .and its ilangcrs. They 
sailed alioiit Sicily and gave the names oft^kylla and f’harybdis to tlm 
dangerous points of the stniit' of Messin.a. So lar Wu'cr aci’cpts tlie 
conclusions of other scholars, adding no new tacts in deteiue ot those 
conclusions. In her e'ssence. .Skylla is tlie personification of the sea 
and its dangers. This is shown by liei genealogy. In tin' ( 'dyssey. 
XII. 124. her mother is called Kpara/fj. but this is a mere epithet of 
llekati' Illioil. IV Sg.s lA (tihcr genealogies are discu>sed. but 

the coiielusioii is reaelu-d that Ilekate-Krataiis and Phorkys were the 
real jiarents of Skylla. Her relations to Ilc.'katc, (lorgo, and (Ilau- 
kos are discU'sed at length, showing liow she is at once a jiersonilica- 
tion of the sea and a demon of death. Xoariy all the so-called 
rejiresentations of ( ilaukos with Sk_v ll.i are doubted or rejected. In 
some cases not (Ilaukos but Triton is represented. That the Skylla ot 
Megara is eonfuseil with the terrihle demon Skylla by late poets i- 
rueutioued, and the discussion of Skylla and Charyb lis in literature 
closes with a series of notes or remarks on the passages in classical and 
patristic literature in which they are referred to. 

In the course ot his diseus.sion of Skylla and ('liaryhdis in art, W'aser 
comes to the satisfactory conclusion that Charybdi' does not appear 
in art at all. Skvlla, on the other hand, is represented many times 
and in ditferent ways. Most frequently she ha.s the head and trunk 
of a young woman, from ahout her waist spring the bodies, forelegs, 
and heads of beasts, and she ends in a lish’s tail, or later in two sueli 
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tali': The miinlii-r of Oca'^t' varies tVoiii two tn I'lulit, anO their rhar- 

aeter is not ahvavs the ';auit . Sonietinie' they [lartake ul lupine nr 
equine nature, hut tliey are usually ilng'. either two m- three in nuni- 
her Nearly or quite all Etru-ean liaure~ whieh have heiai i .illeh 
Skvlla are t'uuml to ivpre'ent no per-oii oi ( irei-k inytholoey. hut an 
Etruse.ui (leinun An eiiunieration of eoiti tvpo' aivl eem-. n pi-e'cnt' 
ilia Skylla i,- tollowed hy a hriel' treatment oi p.iintinar' aiel .i di'i-ii' 
■;ion of frauinent' of a arouji of 'tatii.irv. Part' oi 'everal ii-phiM' of 
thi.' grmqi exi^t. In additiou to tho'e nieutione<l hy Faineil in the 
Joiirn. of Htll. Sroil _ p .54 tl u lio mve~ retereiu e- to e.irlier 

literature), fr.imnent' in the lui'enn'iit oi the linti'h Mu'euin are di'- 
eu^'ied ( ri. Anh Ao:. p qii;; . The aroup repie'eiited >kyll,i airt 

tvitli sea-dua' hr.iudishina in her riaht haiiil an oar. while her h tt 
Seized a he.irded man hy the hair. Kaeh of the (loa~ liad 'ei/e,l one 
of the eonip'inion' of i.)dv."eU' who'e ship wai' indii .ite 1 hy a prow 
at the right oi'the anmp. The aroup exi-ted m ,i hron/e I'opy in tlie 
hi)q>odronie at ( 'oH'rantinople if epiarain' in the antholoay 'an he 
truste.l. hut other repliea' wei-e numeroii', for Theini^tio' -qn T Xfnq. 
p 27!) Din 1. ■) .spe dt' ot <eeina tlw 't.itue ot Skylki in ni iny phiee' 
In thi-i group Skylla did not end m ti'hy t.ul', Imt her lower parts 
.appeared to he hidden in 'e.i weed. In 'tyle- the aroup wa- related to 
the I’eraaineiie t'elie'' and the l.aoeooii aroup .\n iU'eription found 
in Bargylia in Caria toaether with the iraainents of the Skylla group 
in the Britisli Mu'euin In ars the n.nne of MtAas 'Kg;.in('irfcoi'. ami a Mehm 
is known from an inseriiition in Thela'' ' Eoewv. loo-ln, ,ir, Ihhlh. No. 
14S) dated hetween -'hi and ' 241 ) n. i A' thi,' Melas was not .iThehan, 
Wasef suggests that he may have heen iileiitieal with the .Melas of the 
B.irgylia in.seription. ami [lerlaq.s the Skylhi aroup wa' his work. 
But all that can he saiil about the .style of the aroup point' so stroiialy 
to the 'eeond eeiitury u. e., that thi' ideiitilie.u ion I' hiahly iinproh- 
ahle. The monograph elo'e.s with a eataloaue ot repre'entatious of 
Skylla. 'riiirty vases, one lamp, twehe other reliefs, three tiaures in 
the round (one repeated three times on a tripod), and one mosaic are 
deserihed. From this eatalogue all representation' discussed in the 
body of the work are excluded This is unfortunate, as a complete 
eatalogue would he convenient, 'I'he monograph ran he recmimiendetl 
as a careful and, appai-eiitly at least, eomplete eolleetiun of material, 
in the iliseussiun of whieh the autlior sliows hotli learning and good 
sense. Not much that is new is ottered, nor is there inueh originality 
of sjieeulation, hut the suhject is more exhaustively treated hero than 
anywhere else, so far as 1 know, ami the eonclusions reached are in 
almost every in.stance perfectly sound. H.vrolu N. Fowleu. 
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SaL<>-M 0X I\KIXA<'iL frl'fft'fis i/t,\ Kn/lcrffii/i.'' <1 r! ^ xji’oihjlt 

<1 Ol'^i '<!>>. f/ J^rfJieL (jrnrt, >lt tTl'OI'elle. 

i‘t‘ii itn .< if riiiliiii.\ iit'i'r lilt J^ij'fi ^iitii'fini, 

4'". P1>. X\ . lit.) ; [ilates, l;i7. 

This is tlif" i'lim'th voIuiul- of tlio iiuiiortant 'orii's | ml .lislu-i I i'V M. 
(‘lltlllcii 1 1 ifil ml In ij^iit ilr.'^ .Mmi ii nii (liim i! linniin nn 

The aim ot this series to re-ei'it iii liaii ly 'hajie. l<u'ae anil ini[iortaui 
archa'oloaical nuhlii atioii' anil to linna them w ithin tin- ri aeh of the 
oi'ilinary sehoiar'' |mrse. In many ea.' ■' rlie ilhi'tiatioiia oi monu- 
ment' are of mvat value, while the Text i' now amiiiuateil Tlie text 
of 'Ueh volumes i^ then-lore not re|)roilui oil, hut iii'teail of it hrii'f, 
ex[)lauatory note.-^ ami full hiliiioera|'hieal i-eten lu-i-. The lii-t of 
these volumes remlereil more aei-e"ihle tie - |ilati ' of I'li ili 1 1| m- I a- lai' 
Wiyaae Areheoloa n jue I'he seeoml \ohime put liefon- 'iholars the 
illustrations of aneu-nt wmes hy Millin ami hy .Milluiaen, I'he thirh 

re-eiliteil tlie antiiiuitie' ot the ( 'immeriaii llo-.|ihoios, ’I'lie |iiaetieal 
ehanieter of the pn-'eiit volume may he 'ei-n fiom the faet that the' 
eiaht hooks, whiili form the 'i-rie' from wha h the illu-tratioiis are' 
taken. Wen- pulili'heil m thirteen volunn ei-aht ol whieh are m t'olio 
They were eli'trihuted over lllo plate' and eould not he .'eeun.-d I'or 
less t'.ian l(H)i) fn-' 'I'wo at le.i't of tin- volume^ are notv i|Uite rare, 
d'he notes prt'eedini: the plates mdieate the dimeii.'ioii' of the enaravi.-d 
gems, their material aiul suhjeet.' ami present hiblioyraphieal refer- 
enees and a 'Umniary and eritieal estimate of the hooks wlmh con- 
stitute the source of the [ireseiit volume This ork exhihits tlie- 
hihlioar.iphiea! learning and 'kill in interpretation, for which M 
lleinaeh m famous ami en|oys .1 weli-e.iriied leput.ition 'file [iLites 
contain reiiroduetions ot dl.'ii) emara\ed uems. A. M 

AV.-VL'I'UK llnStXl. 7/e/’/v ) • O/ ' 11 o/*/, in f/ii‘ Ihilil 7fi//e/ ilSihl— 

189bh 'svo., pp. d-iii. Maeiiiillan A (’o. ISOd. Price. Sl..')(t. 

This little volume is a record ami summary ot the English Pales- 
tine Exjiloration Fund. It i.s intended to convey information to the 
yencral public, who have not the leisure to follow the periodical and 
lar.ee publications of the society. Ilcre they may liiid a brief account 
of the foundation of the society, of its lirst expedition, of the excava- 
tions at .Jerusalem, of the surveys of Western and Eastern Palestine, 
and of the monuments of the country. Such a record prepared in ISSil 
had a wide circulation. The [ircsent volume is a new and revised 
edition and comprises some account of the work of the last eiuht years 

A. M. 
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tTA-ME? 1 j. ISl'Wl'. nil Sln^lpn, _1 Siiplil tn .J il jli I lii'^t’ J’Jin I ni, I •!, 

Large S\a).. jiji. Kegaii I’aii!. Trench. Triil mer Co., 

I’atenioster lloiir-i'. ('haring Cro^s Unail. London, IS'.*'). 

charniumly iirinti-il little \H)luine form.' a 'c |Uel to the .uuhor'rs 
Japanese Kiiaiiiels J)Li 1 ili-hed in 1.0.S4. .Viter aivinLt a re'Uini' of that 
Volume he proceeds to aive a'lditional histori)-al material haseil Upon 
original tradition' and record' The term Shippo is U'Cil to dc'iaiiate 
the Seven hreeioii' Things, namely, gold, silver, emerald, coral, agate, 
crystal and pearl, hut is used in a wiiler sense tor polychromatic 
enamels in general. The i-arlic't e.vample of Shii'po in Jayian i'- a 
niirror said to have helonged to Kni[ii-ror Sliomu. whose reign com- 
menced 724 I). Although the evidence for the date of this mirror 

is not Conclusive it n adnntteil hy I’rofe'S'ar Kurokawa. who com[>iled 
the otticial work known as Ko,gei Shiriu. anil by i.)ther authorities to 
be the earlii't known examjile of Japanese Shippo, The mirror is 
.still preserved in the Imperial Treasure House at Xara and students 
of Japanese art will hi,- grateful to Mr Ifowc' for the excellent repro- 
duction of it here given. Tlie 'ecoiul ohject descrihed and ligured is 
the Ori.goto ot Chomei. a Japanese har[) referred somewhat doubtfully 
to the second half ot tlie xii eentury. Fruin the xv and .xvi centuries 
to modern time'. Shiiipo has been produced with occasional periods 
of res’i\'al or decadenee. In spite of the various local tradition.s that 
this art wa.^ of foreign origin. Mr. Lowes holds toils continous Japanese 
idiarai toi and to the finer ijuality of the earlier as compared with 
modern work, whiidi is nuule largely for export. .\s an appendix he 
adds notes upon gla<.s making, on forms aid uses of enamel works, on 
signatures and other marks anii a careful study of the works of the 
Hirata family. A M. 
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A.SI A. 

BABYLONIA. 

ON THE BABYLONIAN ORIGIN OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS.— -M tin.' 
I;i7t luretiiiL: I'll' the IiniTnutioii.il ( '.iiiei'f" oi ( Irii'iu.iii't-i in I.iiinliin, 
Prol’. iloiiuiiels [i;i[iei mi the liahyliuii.in m'lein m l'Xy[iIiaii liieio- 
glyyhii s. and o:' Eeyi'tian eivili/atimi in uriui.d. l•\l■in•ll niui'li alteii- 
tinii In a wiirk whiih he Ikh in |iTeiiaianoii Ihut 1 1 ' .niniel rhiiins 
that SumeTian Te|ii'e'ent< the oMe-t hiiieuaee "t the U'lild. and ha- i 
ehise relatinii'liiii With Tui'i i i-'I'a 1 t.irii 1 uiutnui ' uii t he i a le ^ide and 
with Ary. in l.iueuaei .. on tin nthi r. I’he di riv.ithui' i.injio-ed hv 
him of Rome of the Ar\.in name' of doine'tii .miin.d', 'le li as 
‘■horse.” "douke\.' ■' mule.” •• eoos. . ' ,o\\ ' ,iiid ' 'liei ji, ' w ill <ui- 

jiri^e |ihih)loeist'. Hihhn. Xov. 

PUBLICATION OF BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN TEXTS I'lol .1 .\ 

Ciaie. of tile riiivei'^ity of .Xliihie.m. will 'hortU- .oni|det. ,i 'orie' of 
As.'Vriaii and iialiyloman relieioii' te\tr-. iiema eha ll\' li\mii'. Jir.iy- 
ci’R. oraides. I /i-.. lvouyun]ik foUe'-tioii' in the liiiti'h .Mu'etim d'he 
lii'st jiart of the Work will i ontam. on emlny-i h :'i e auloar.i ol lei 1 ] ,aei 
the euneiform text?, toeether with a [ireiiiee .uid .i t.ihie of i onteiitR 
Vol. If. whieli Mill follow in the eoui-'c oi ,i yeai, will 'U|i|d\' a lull 
traii'literat ion. Eimlieh tran.-ilation, a 'hort l•ommental■y ,ind elo"ai'v . 
additional texte Mill aKo he .ijuieiideil l>i'. I'raie Mork Mill he 
heartilv Mcleomed hy .ill tho'e mIio. un.ihle to find time to reter to 
the euneiform oriLtinal-i. ni-ih to make theni'elve' ae.jtiainted with the 
• .MIT 
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reliiiiou' 'V^tfin of tlu* Ifiliyloniaiis. tin- value of wliioli for the Bihle 
bttuleilt i^ now illlili']iUte-l. — lliblni. Xov. 

BABYLONIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. u tile annual rejiort of the Surifte 
.'VbiatiijUi' J'tioii I. VI. 1*. loiti, the ^iM-retary ^itnt^ up the 

Work of the Ui't two Veal,', in whieh he notit e' the e.vpt-ihtion of 
tie Sai/i e ami tie .irtiele' of lleiizet li.i'eil upon the ili'Voveries . al.<o 
the tour humli-th aiel 'iw eiity tahlel' ilt'eot <av(! Ipv Seln il at Sippara, 
Xotiee !' al'O taken ot the artieli" hy ( Ippei’f ill the 7j <> '' h i itr rnr 
, fia.'e.i upon the ilmeoverice of the riuver'itt ol' I’enn-iyl- 
vania evpnlltion to It.ihylouia < Mle ot the'e eoui eru' an in~eriptiou 
piuhli.'heh Iw 1 lilpreeht. M hieh lixe' at 'ix liniiilreil ami ninety-eux 
year- tlm interval ■whieli 'eparateil (Tulki'.ir from NehuehailiieZ/ar, 
time atloolina tlm mean' oi (ontroUiira .iml eoniirininy the li't of 
kinii~ ot tile 'eeoml ami thir.l hynajtie' (’)ppert al.-o writer of an- 
othei' ni'eription. pnhh'lieil hy Hil preeht. it' tin mo't anmenl Seinitie 
inbcrijilion hitherto known, it date' (irohahit more than four thous- 
and year' n i 'The author o! it was Iteuyani-'ar-iris. Kina of .\kkad. 
'I’hi' name, whieh cannot lie re.ul with ahsolum < ertainty, cannot he 
A idcntitm l with S u’aon 1 on pala-oar.iplii' aroitmU • it 'i.'cni' to be 

earlier than the tiine ol Saryoii 

The celestial sphere of the CHALDAEO-ASSYRIANS. — lieecnt 
studies upon the aae ot the Ilia \eda hate hi-ouvhi into prondiicnee 
the early ihara<tei’ ot the .-I'trono'.meal notion' ot the Hindti' This 
lead' 11 ' to eon-uh r auain tin cele'tial 'phcn of the ( 'haldaeo-.\s'vri- 
aii' ami oi' the 'latc' to he as'inn,' i to the 'iiiU' of' the Zodiac, 'ho 
thi' people 1 ' duc tin determination' ol’ the twelve zodiacal constella- 
tion' and ot the 'lail' hy wliich they are known, with the exception 
only ot the Scale' 

Ini' 111 II.. — ( hine'e do’ U'nciit. it m said. I'ecords the oh'crva- 
tion o! tin 'tar // oi the I'leiadi''. a' inarkiina the spiino tajuinox of the 
year L-l n i; i -\' a matter ol tact, it had the same rinlil ascension 
as tlm point of the '|irm ,2 c |iiinox of th(‘ year dli'd or 2170 n. e. This 
liar- heeii made the point of departure for the exaea'erated i alculations 
of I'ia/.zi Smyth ami llalihurton. The Itoinans, as we see from Ver- 
yii. reaardcil the hull a' tin- lirst of the zodiacal eonstell.itions The 
Itomuns li(-liet w a' hut an echo ol the ancient Chaldaean zodiac, 
ihi' s\mliol. therclore. helonns to the third or possibly fourth mil- 
lennium 

Till-; l.iox — .As the Bull i-omcided with the point of the sjiriiya; 
cijuiiiox. so the l.ion coineided with the 'umuicr solstice. 'Fhe lion 
appear- i-ontainina the point of the summer solstice upon one of the 
two zodiacs ol Demlerah. which, however, dates only from Roman 
.times The first original of this Eayptian copy, in makiny the sum- 
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nier solstict' coinriiic with the :innu:il pussatro of the ^uu lu the sign 
«iftlie Then, r-arries us hack tu a eoiiditiuii of the heavens which ex- 
isted fi\ e or six tliiius;ind year^ fVotii the (irescnt da\-. Tlie zodiac, 
therefore, dates frcmi th.it time. 

\ nioiN, — In lv_yv|it also, at Esueh, a |plani,s|iheie repre'ciits the 
solstice (loint a' placed, not in the si;aii of the Lion as .it heuderah, 
hut in the following consiidlation. that of the Viraiii. The same thing 
occurs in a zodiac upon the eeilina ol a [lagoda near t'apc Comorin, in 
South Hindustan .^.hout six tliousand years ago the summer solstice 
took ])lace when the sun jiassed in the sign of the N'irein . this hrings 
us hack to the same date for the oriain of the zoiliac. 

.\(jr Mill's. — The Ch.d'laeo-.\s..yrians connect with this s\ nihol the 
memory cil the dcluee reconled in one ol t!ie tahlets of the epic of 
Xiinrod I Iz lubar' In the year '27'.i-') n i oei-urred the U]ipcr passage 
ot' Aquarius tow.ird the meridian. Tins eoiijecture has nogre.u value, 
hut mav le.id to mori friiitiul discowrie-. rpon a Ihihylonian cylin- 
der .\quarius is rejiresente'l in winter costume, from which we may at 
least le.irn that this ,ign is as ohl as Chalilaeo-.Vssynan civilization. 

tsiiin s -heaving the zinliai-. w e turn our aitention (o the ri inainder 
of the celestial sphere. Sirius, the >i ‘if the ei.instellatious ut the Creat 
Dog, .ind the most hrilliant of the fixed stars, played, under the name 
Sothis, an impi.irtant role in the astronomical oiiservations ol' the suh. 
jects ol the I’haraohs. Its rising aniioim<-cil to the higyptians the 
annual inundation ofthe Nile. Tlie gre.U cycle m the Clialdaeo-.\.ssy- 
fians. consisting oi' isii.l ye.ir.s. analogiius to the Kgy]itian sothic period 
of 14()‘ I. carries us hack t‘i the date 1 lo t2. .it which time, according to 
Oppert. men who lived in a country no farther north than the 20 ° of 
latitude, might have oiiserved tile rising during .1 solar eclipse of the 
star Sirius. which hail hitherto‘'or‘' lieeit 1 oneealed from them, 'fhis 
ilate would he the most ancient in history 

Tiif Dk.uion — Thi.s constellation was uiidouiitedly one whiih 
fignri'd upon the celestial sphere of the Cliah!ueo-.\ssynans. It rs 
iiieiitioned in the Hook of .loh. chapter x.wi, l-">. and hy X'ergil in 
(!(' iirii . I, 24 t-24o It appeared also in the figured monuments of 
the I’hoeniei.ins hi the Cailloti Miehaux and analogous Chaldaeo- 
.\ssyrlan niomvnents in the Britisli Museum, we find a great serpent 
ocetip.N ing a large portion of the sky. 4'he Cuhinet des IMidailles of 
the Riiiliotheque Nationale contains a monument which figures a 
divinity half-human, half-serpent, in the presence of the sun and 
moon. This divinity ap])arentl.v symholi/.es a star of the heaveiis.- 
P. Hoi'iiiiMs. Jimni IS'.*."), p, 142. 
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ASSYRIA. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. -OBELISK OF SHALMANESER II. — Dne nf the inof^t 
remarkable nionuiiient' uf the art ami hi-tory of a hyeoiie aye in the 
British IVIutfeurn is tin- ianioiH Bl.iek ( ihcli..k of Shalinaiie.^er II, 
After Ivina: for eenttiries in it- 'amly yrave aniiil the ruiiw of arn ieiit 
Nineveh, it was ili.s 'overeil bv LayarO at the elo'e ot Isiii, anh de.s- 
]-atdieil. cai'oi'ully an.ir.leil, to London Round its four ~ides i- .i 
finelv written euneiforin in''eri[ition reeoriliuy the annaL of Siialiuane- 
ser f>r thirtv-one ye.irs coniineneina u. < . '^lio: and at roaular inter- 
vals are twenty seulptured jiaiieL illustratina the [ire'entatiun of 
tribute to the As-yrian imniareh All the tiyiire' are 'harii and well- 
detiiied. and the diilereiit articles of tribute ■•.in iie ea'ily reeoeui/ed. 
The erinaina. I'earutl attitude of the beai'ef'. a- well a- tlu' iinmi'tak- 
ably Jewish ea't of the leatur..'S. are .idmirably rendered 

The ehief panel i' about to be iiii.iilelled by .Mr. Alfred .lari 's of 
Wille,' Road, Lomlou -, who-e be.iutiful reprodui tioiis from the .Vs^y- 
riau seulptures have excited s.) ii'iueh attention. Two hundred i oiiie' 
are to be i.ssueil in ( 'ojiel.in b- ^ t I'hi.- ba—relief i' of more than 

ordinary intere-t to lublieal .student-. .Icdnu. Kina of l-rael. i- se'cn 
pro.strate before Shalniaiie-i r, who -tand- erect .Vround are various 
court oliieials. one of whom i- I'eadina from a si.roll the item- cif the 
pre-ent witli whii.-h the I-ra>'Iitish kiiie hope- to propiti.ite hi- power- 
ful rival. Ui.ah in tlie l a •karouml are two ein ular tlaures, in one of 
which We recoaiiiz.’ the emblem ot .I'/ccr. the national ao.l ot the 
Assyrians, < in the ni.iryiri is iii-i ribed. in ipiaint arrow-headed char- 
acters : •• Tribute of Jehni. .son of Omri." 

THE OVERTHROW OF ASSYRIA, ACCORDING TO A NEW INSCRIPTION 
OF NABU-NA'ID. — 111 I'^SU. Ill his L'lih , n ;-//■ iill-orh. iit'/l 

hh . [j. i;:;, lliiao Winekli'i- altriluited the overthrow c.iftlnr y- 
riaiis in the year b lb to the Medes. I'hi- view, which received .seune 
O]ipo-itioii at the time, s'.-oms now to lie suh-tantiated liv the in-erip- 
tlon of Nabu-na’id, puhhshed in -Maspero's yy , ,0 c/ c/e, /on oo/.r ,c /. /'/ 
rdi'i-ln'ul. if n-i-ijr.. vol .Will, a tran-lation ot which i- puhhshed 

in the /k;'/. I’hil. Wurh., bS'.F). No. I.”). The [lortions c.if thi‘ hist eolunui 
which still remain speak of the destruction ot JSahvhin under .'san- 
herih and ol’ his death. Idie ser-iiml eoluiuu relates to the overthrow 
of Assyria. The two columns reml as lollous: ['I'he kiim of Suii= 
8aulierih] '‘destroyed her ( Rahylon ) temples and laid ivaste her 
sacred lauds and intildiiiys. He eaptured Rriiiee Harduk, hrouyht 
him to Assyria, and yav(‘ over the laml to the wrath of the uod. 
Frinee klanluk lived eleven ye.irs in .Vssyria. 'fheii followed the time 
in which the wrath of the kiny uf yods, the lord of lords, was showm 
Sa.yil [the temple of Marduk in Rahylon] and Rahylon he aeipiired as 
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his (hvellinir. The Kiiin nt' Suri S.uiherih , who had laid waste 
the land under the wrath of Marduk, wa.s a"a>sinated hy his < 011 . 
[h’uluiun 11. I.ai'una lie the yoil ' hrouaht him ( NalmiMila'^ar) 
assistance, held and sul)ie..-ted to his tlie aod'' eomni.nid the King- 
of Manda, who h.id no e![Ual. and ordered Idui to eome to Im a^ist- 
anee. In west and ea-t. 'unth and iioitli he ravished everything, a' a 
flood, lieliied Raliylon and plunderial. TTie ie.irless Kina of Manila 
destroye l the temples ot all the aods ot Sun and the 1 ities ot .Vkkad 
( Bahylon i w hich were hostile to the Kintt of -\kkad aitd hadi not sup- 
jiorte 1 him. he destroyed their sanctuarie.s. led nothine la mainina, 
and de-troyed them all." .Since Manda wei' the uener.d tt I'ln for the 
northeast people, here simulVmi; the Modes, it is 1 \ ideiit that N.dm- 
na'id clearly ' lys that the .Mede.s alone hrouaht war aaain't N'iiu-m h. 
laviiu waste the section ot Itahylonia wiiii h sided with ,\"yn.i 

THE THUNDERBOLT OF THE ASSYRIANS. In the .h od, „/;/ ol t Icto- 
her k ISfifl. in a notice of niv /•'/,./■,( ,/r //,< .-Is'V/'/oe . 1 /.,,, 'coads , 7 , id lu 
s', it i' stated th.it. "We h.ive epi'ara |,h ic antlmntv that the 
troil who carries the thundciholt n K imman. the ao 1 of the air. whose 
weaoon wan the thundi-i iiolt " 

fount (Tohlet d'.Vl viclla. in hi' review of the s.uuc la, ok. in the 

ill 1 iltAiini ih^ til I Ii/lfili ' I toll!. \.\.\. No 1. p. ‘.Mil. sa\s ,I ai - 

ee[)terai parfaitement i|n'nn faconn.un h. tinlent mi' intic le' nnuii' 
de Uammaii. dicu dc hair el die I'oraye. haiti'le \"ynen ait , U inilu- 
euec. conscieinineiit oti non. [nir 'a propia i'ais.n ,1c repr.’s, liter la tiae 
>acrda' avec dcs 1 orm s sy mhohipies. M.d' ,e n'est pas uin rai.soii 
pour 'uivre M. Ilouavi.i. ipLind il cn d,'duit pile rattiahai dii dieii est 
tine firnte rediutc lie r.ivhre saerf 'cst-.'i-dilMe unc rijc orin’e dl'iiile 
paire de conics — et ijUc par ~nite. Ic I'ondi'c on trehaif rchiuhl,' icpre- 
.sentait sim|)lenienr clnv. le,- .\"yiicn' tin,- d.iuhle paire d,' ,-ona.' ,ivec 
la tiee s i, rf e an milieu.’ 

In my researclies 1 ),ut to myself the pucstion Why Im tiie thun- 
derholt in Uaiiim.in’s haii'l a Arnniht middle prone, while the two 
.side proups are unri!/ In all the pliotoeiMph' oi liehtiiiim which 1 
havi' si'cii. the tlunidei-holt is w avy and licvi r 'tniieht Whem c doe.s 
the straight middle ]ii’oim of the mytholoyi<ad thundmiholt ,ome'' 
T’he oiilv answer that 1 could tiud to my '|Uistion wai' that this 
su[i[iosed thum ha'iiolt w as copied Irom .1 jiair o|' spii-al horns tic 1 to a 
stick, horns having hecn. from the nio't ancient tunes. U'cd a' ,i wea- 
pon aeaiust the evil eve. and jio'sihlv al-o .eaaiU't ,dl m, inner ol' i vil 
Spirits. 

In stud Vina the aenc'is oi thi' I’orm ol' weapon, or i harm . it he, ami- 
evident to me that the artist who placed that thuiiderholt m 11am- 
man's hand had 'I’cn the same thine sninew hcre els,, as a we.ipon of 
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.'(Uiit' 'iivl, iuili-pcinleiitlv i)f tliiui'li-rhiilt': . that tlir ti'^uri- so 

reiri^toreil in the eonvolution' ot‘ lii~ hraiu. ami that he uneoiweiously 
pave it the 'aiue tDi'iii when ilcpietina a euil ,>t the teiii|M-'t. The 
call lie ell' in tht' ham 1 of iNlereurv a|Hie ireil to me to 1 »• the ~ame thinp 
mollified into a pri tty tonn hy (dfeek arti't'. Mr EKwi irihy, in his 
reeeiit hook on 7’/e /.'■ .'i' /, 7' . t hink' tliat Mereiiry I arried iheiadiieeiis 
in hie hand a' a eharni to atianl hini'elt. in lii' iHaht'. aa.iiii't inju- 
ric' of the el'll evi And 1 do not think that tin- /la/ae eadm-eii' in 
eaeh hand of the ao i has eii-r lieen taken for a thuiideid uilt So that 
in spite of tliei’e heina epiaraplm authority that the eod Ihuuman is 
the ao I ol tile air, w ho'i* weapon i' a ihnmlerhoh. it doi ' not .ippear 
to me to frillow that the A'-yiiau or (JhaldaMn arti^t did not copy this 
form of ihumh r'oolt irorn a previous lorni whii h Inidi nothima to do 
with tliumlei'holt', hut onainated in a pair of 'pual horii' tied to a 
'traiaht 'tiek. ,ind imed im a prote. tion aaaiu't i itlmr the evil eye or 
( onncted with 'onn- othei -upei-^t it'on reaardina evil power — K. 
1>0-\.\VIA. in .\r,l,l, ,r;l. M.IV 11 

SYRIA. 

PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS.— At a rei eiit iiieetima of the Aeadfniie 
dc' [ii'eri ptioU', M .1 Hahwy 'uVenitted an interpretation of four 
iii'criptiou' whieh h.iVe hitherto heeii iinpi-riei tly jaihli'hed and in- 
adeiinately e.vplained The fir't two are I’lioeiiieian. ( )ne of them 
relates to the voW' made hy a dymi-t at I.apitho'. Ill Kvpro', to the 
pod Melk.irt-l-’o^elilon. on heliall of hi- fat hi r, who is dc'erihed as 
heinp liHi and l(i2 year' ofa'ae; tin other, wdiieh is very Irapnientary. 
heh.ina' to a 1’hot.niiian ilyn.ist e'tahii'hed. at a period 'till um ertain. 
in the neialihoi'liood of Zinjirli. of the other two in'eri[ition'. one is 
found on a ha'i’idiei represiaitima the Kinp llari'ekuh 'Urrounded hv 
his eourtiei-' and hi.' w.iri'ior' It reveals the name of a new Semitic 
pod. ISilharran The last, helonaima to the 'ame kina, records the 
huildimj, ol two tein plo', dedicated to tlie maiu's of the kincs of S.unal, 
"who will thus he pirovided. -saV' the text. " w ith huth a summer- 
house and a w inter-hoii'c From thi' e.an he learned the extent to 
which ancc'tor-wor'hip had developed in Svria hv the eighth centurv 
B C Ard I Ifni 1 / . 'SnX 2. 

PROF. JENSEN ON THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. —1 have jU't heeU 
Btudviiip the latest atteiniA to decipher the Hittite inscriptions, that 
made hy Prof. Jensen in the last numher of tlie Z it^r],riu d, r I), utiAifn 
iiidi-ijf nhiiidoi-lirii < A’dll.x-Iiiift fxi.viii, 2) rnfortnnatcl v. 1 cannot sav 
that it is more .sUccessfril than tliosi^ that have preceded it It is 
howewer. a little dilfieiilt to diseiiss it. as in a note ]U'etixed to his 
papei tin* authoi sa_Ns that, since his MS. went to press, he has made 
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in;uiy ai](!iti(jli;\l ilisi i>\ t-ric'] •I'l to ronilei' tK-cfS'arv the eorreetion 
of whole })ariiurai>hs in it But as 1 'hall not he in Eiialaml when 
the next jiart of the paper appeal', 1 iiiU't a"\inie that the ha^is of 
the (leeipherineiit will naiiain uneluinaeil. 

Like most of Ills predeees'oi'. Prot, -leiiscn has trU'teil too niueh to 
the [juhli'hed text' ( >nly tho'e 'vho .like Mi’, llyhind' ;ind loV'elf) 
liave had to do with the piddieation oj’ most I't them ean h:ive any 
idea how nui-ei't.un i' a larai- part of the puhli'heil elairaetei''. \\ liere 
the eliaisu teis are in relief, .iiid We do not know hotv they ;ii'e to he 
read, anv ooliteration of them makes it unite iiu[K)'sihle to deteriiiine 
their forms with i-eiiainty Tln' iiu[irovial 'i[iu'e/,e' ot the ILiinath 
insfi'i [itioii' wldi h Inive reeeiitly .irriveil irom l ’oimtantinojile have 
shown how Very fatdty were oiir previoU' eo[)ie' of these texts 

In hi' di'eU'.''oii of the uann- whi' h \vi' ou-jlit to apl'ly to the in- 
seriptions, Pro'i .leU'tii ha' forgotten tliat authi'o[ioloeists eonsieler 
the Iplestion to he 'etth'd hy the ea't' of Ilittlti' [a’otiles made hy 
Prof. Petrii' lor tlie llriti'h .V'soi'iation Irom the I'.ayptian nionuiiieut'. 
The prolile' are [leeuliar. unlike tho'e of ;iny otln-r ]ieopL.- represented 
hv the E'avpti.ui .irtisfs hut they ,ire identnal with the jirotile' which 
■oeeiir aiiiona tlie llittite liieroaly pin. 

.\s t'or the ehronoloa V of tlu’ texts mo'i of the jniint' himiiaht lor- 
wai'd hv Prof .leii'en in support oi Id' rc'iilt' are im oiv lU'ive He 
has not taken into roiisider.ition the i) 0 "ihility of loeal dillerenee.^ in 
art or in the individual arti't. :ind he i' mi'takeii in supposing that 
eharactei'' in relief aiv .i m.irk oi antipuity in tlie Ly\ptian monu- 
ment' In faet. a 'tinly of Egyptian art wouhl have tanuht him th.it. 
unle" we had heell al'K to ch'elphel' the lU'eriptioll' ellLir.lled upon 
them, the art ol the Ivayj'ti.m moiiuiueut' would have alforded us a 
'Verv iii'.’vure ha'is tor tln'ir ehroiioloiieal arraiimanent But Pimt. 
.lenseii's 'troiia point is jihilolouy. not .ireh.eoioay. 

He auree' with me in the aye whndi 1 'hould as'ian to " the hoss 
■of Tarkoudeintis ■■ But Prof llilpn eht, our best autlmritv at present 
on euneiforiu pala'oyrajdiv. tell' im that the einieitorm inseri[)tion 
upon it imi't he of the aee ot the Tel el-.\marua TahUts. iiistianl of 
that of Sai'yoii ;. and he would reaii the hi't two eh.irai tei's of the iii- 
seription — wdiieh. hy the way. has 'Ulleivd yrievous thiiuis at the 
hands of I’nif. .huisi-n — Me fnu. that i' to 'uy, iMitanni 

Prof .1 eU'eii ' 'vstem ot' dei iphenneut mainly re't' upon two as- 
sumption' : ill that the double ohell'k. in whieh every one ha.s hitli- 
erto seen the ideograph ol' " <-oiintry.'' i' a mere unmeaning diprlicate 
of the .single ohelisk. the iileograph ot “ kiiui." wliii h iimnediatelv 
preei'des it ; and Ci) tli.it the MToml wonl in the royal inserlptions 
which precedes the ideograpli of " kina " Is not ilm name of the king, 
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but ol' the kiaeiliiin over whieh lie ruled. The tii>t a"aiii]ition i.e 
airaiii't the tuudeiiee of the 1)0-^." which, alter all. i' the only eijlid 
fact the lieeijihert-r at pre'eiit [Ki-^e^^c'. ,uid it i- al'o aeraiii't eoiiuiKin 
.'en?e The .'ei/niid ,i"Uiu]iniin i^ liio-t ilii|irohaliIe : I can reineinber 
no other ea'C in the aic ieiit l-hi't in whii li .i kiiu: [ireii i-- to nice hi' 
territorial titles hetiire eivine hi' own name 

.Moi'eoxi r. the tei’ritonal name' with whiih I’rol' .leii'eii ha-; identi- 


tied eel't.iin m'oU]i' of ehalMeter': are all doiihtflll W'l an notab'O- 
lutely I ert lin that .lerahlu' repic'ent' the 'ite ol Carehemi'h it' it i- 
really called .Teraiii'. it w more likel>' tii have hien Muropii' The 
Hamath kinuwti'. I believe, a e.iu lUeror. 'o that theia- i' no laa'Oii 
for ^Ujipo^iua that the name of Hamath will oc, m in the llam.ithite 
t'-.vt'. and tliat Mer'aeh i- the am ii at M.inja'i i- merelv a proleable 
con:e''ture. There ie one pla' e, howevi-r. the am-ii iit name of whcdi 
tve kncnv. Tliat i' M.datiyeh . mid a monument wlm h I’l'o-' .le-ii'in 

has mat 'cen. Ini' eiitly hiM.u found in tie oM mound thei'i . with a 

Hittite text running' alone i.iver a re],re'. ntation oi a lion Inint in the 
.\-;^yrian 'tyli' The ineeri|>tiou i' wall |iii’'ei\ed and l•om]llete: but 
none ot Pi'ot. .Jensen ^ value.' wdl ena''!e im ti.i riml the name of Milid 
or .Malatiyel I in it. < in the contrarv . a name id' ntieal with the 'cc- 
oiid Word in the in.seri|itii.'i) o' .Meraeh oi ■ ur' in it, in ,i jioiitioti 
whi'.-h r think even I’rof .leii'en will .elmit mimt hi de.iti' ,i proper 
ami not a loi al name. 

I inii't nass over the imia-ohahilitii ' oi a 'V'tom ot dleeiphi rmeiit 
which timl' no pro[ier name', hut only teia itoiiai one', on tin- i lay 
Hittite .Seal' di-r-overed .it Kouyuipik. in 'pite ,if the f,i> t th.it the 
.-\"yiiaii. Mayptiaii aiid I’hoeiiii iaii 'i a!' di'-oxered .il-iiia ith them 
c'.Mitaiii proper naiue-? anu not territorial one'. Xor m-ed I 'av anv- 
thi n.o ahollt the id eoel’.lph in which I 'e< t h e detern i ii i,i ti \ e of a d' - it w 
while I’rul .b.-it'en helievc' it to deiieite a phn e, .dthoUah I'rof liam- 
^a_\ lias .'tated th.it no one who Ini' 'ceii the inoniimeiit ot l-'r.iktin 
can reasoiiahly donht tii.it 1 am riaht -\e\ erthele'', it i' upon the 
ti'Siimption that the 'iuu in i|Ue'tion repic'ent' ,i phiei that ,i aood 
deal of Prof. .leii'ens 'y'tem i' luiilt. Hut I e.iimot omit to note the 
im prolial lility that oni; ot the mo-t < om moni \ - U'cd el i.ir.ietei-' sljou Id 
have the I oii'oiiaiital value ol.-. II thei e ai e 'vmhol' d 1-1101111^ vow- 
ehs. and I’rof. .len-en aan-i-' with me in thinkina then- ,ii-e. tin- doc- 
trine ofeliam-e' would oliliae U' to a''ian to it a voralie <ouml 

The fact i' that tile insull'ieieu, y ,,f ,,n|. ui.iteriaP, and the nm-er- 


taiiity of the I'e.idina of mu<-h that we po"eS'. make the plmnetii' 
decipherment ot the Hittite te.\t' impo"ih!e .\ araphic deei|iher- 
iiieiit of them i,' another aflair; and, thank< to the U'C of ideoeraphs. 
1 heli(‘Vi- I can tell what tin .aem-ral meaidna of the iimeriiitions must 
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be. liUt I have lung been conviin-ed that we shall never be able to 
read them until a bilingual text of some length is di^eovered. That 
So keen-sighted and well-ei|uii)iied a i>hilologi.st U' Prof Jensen .shoidd 
have failed, is but a further pnarf of the hopelessness of tlie task. I 
have tided e\-erv i-oinbination, po.ssihle or impossdile, that 1 could 
think of: but all in v.iin s;oine of the combinations have given 
name' like Lubarna and rrkhamme. which we actually tind in the 
Assyrian I'ecords : but they all rest u[ion unproved and unprovable 
.assumptions, and soiiner or later some new text turns up which shows 
that they cannot lx- right. I do not mean to say that Prof, .lenseii's 
paper has boen written in v.iin : he has in it adt'anced the -tudy of 
the texts bv putting old fait' in a new li<ght and establishing new 
ones. And I lielieve that he must be i onvet in the ai'r.mgenierit 
which he proposes for the llittite characters on the bo^^ ol Tarkou- 
demos. It suggests the iiuestion whether the little line, which we 
liave hitherto supposed to be .i word-divider, does not really denote 
that the word which it follows or preccdi.'.s i' a jiroper name. — A, II. 
S.vYi i;. in Accdi rm/. ( k-t. b, bs'.u 

THE SO-CALLED HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS —In the Zutsrhrhl ih i J), nt- 
schf'ii tul Zi'Jit /I fit I \ c)l. XLVIH. pp. dd- )— -J I I have 

published the first part ofa ticati'eon theso-ealled " llittite" iu'i.a-ip- 
tions. I have endeavored to show that there is no real jiistili' ation 
for the ti'C of this term, and have projio-ed I for l■ert,dn rea'oiis there 
enumerated I to call the inscriptions in iiuestion by the iinnusional 
name of " ( 'ilician " The results of my work may be lincUiy 'Uin- 
niarized as follows: l The 'y stem of writing used in these inscrip- 

tions closely resembles the Egyptian 'y-tem. i L’i The meaning of a 
certain numher of signs, represeiuing words or gr.immatieal termina- 
tions. has heen determined. (■'>) The iiiseriptions date from ahout 
lllflfl to o-'iO lllHL n. I .. which is apjiroximately the date assigmsl to 
them hy such authorities as Kam.'ay. Hogarth and Piielistein. (4) 
t\hth the help of eert.dii .'igii' or groups of signs, which I helieve to 
represent proper nami-s — Plamath. Karkemish, Gurgum ? . (fdieia. 
Tarsus, Tar-r.r-Bi-.tsii-siij'-mi', commonly called Tarkondemo'. and a 
title (Syeiinesis). I attempted to read several portions. In the .Icm/eciy 
of Oetoher () mv c'.say was reviewed hy Prof Sayee, who pronounced 
it a failure. Put since his remarks are li ihle to mislead the reader as 
to what I have maintained, it appears to me that I may venture to 
oiler some ex[ilanations. 

Prof isayce endeavors to discredit my deeipherment hy stating that 
I have trusted too much to the puhlished texts, hut he does not point 
out a single case in wliicli I have based au interpretation upon a false 
reading. Xor does be appear to liave noticed that on p. Lblb of my 
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treatise 1 have iri ven a Iona li"! o! 'i | uee/i-' a i a 1 < a-t' \\ 1 1 n l i 1 | irociin d 
for nrvselt hecail^e the prihli''riefl lexT^ dio not M'eni to In- ^utlicie! itl\ 
trustivortl 1 \’ He nioreovi-r a^^i'i’t^ that, in ileterniinina tfie dali-' itl 
the inscriptions. I have "not talo-n int > e in^nlsr.itioii t'le [lo^-ibility 
of local ilitfereitres in art or in tin- individii.il arti't " ^■^t. a- a mat- 

ter of fact, i have elearlv .iirl iv,-eati-.lly .ulnilttr 1 that on ,i( eoiiiit oi 
thi' verv po'sihilltv inv date-; ai'e a]i]iroxiinate oidv, m\' I'onliilein e in 
their tieiler.il correctne—. heiiu din- to the .on\erc<nio ol two inde- 
pendent lines of proof, (fa. ,t_r. 

S-lii'h are 'onie of [’ml'. Sayre'' ohjeo'io'i' A' to othei', tin- n .ider 
inav iuilcre hv the following example. In iii- ripti m,' .inm II, .math 
1 helie\-ed that I had di'eovered .i croup o; . h.n.Ktei' lorniinc p.irt of 
a roval title, and sianityino " Hamath ’. in ni'Cnj'tioH' linni .h-rahis 
(tvhich i.' cenerally admitteil to in,- in the ter'itoix o! the aiieieiit 
Karkemish). a group sicnifviiu " Karkeiiii'ii " . in iii'cripticun fmm 
Mar'ash ( tvhieh is ueiierally admittc-d to eorn-'pciid to the ancient 
Alarkash. the cajiital of ihngumi. a croup ^icnifyiiii ’ fiui'cuni." 
or. perhap.i. ■■ Markush " . in iii'criptioU' which, acmiding to my 
decipherments, were 'ct up liy kiiu- ot (.'ilicia. a group ricnifying 
'I’arsU'," a stem for "('ilicia." and a croup repi'c.'c-nting the royal 
title. " Syeimcsi'." 'riieee readiiics mutually i onlirm one am.ither to 
such an extent that they inU't he recarded a^ ju-tifyiiic my coiiclu- 
sion.'. unlc'S some irrcfut.ihh- argument ran he arced on the other 
side. Moreover, he eoinpletely ignores the faet that, assuming my 
deciphei'iiieut ti.i he correct. 1 have made out among the title' of kings 
mentioned in later inscription' the graphical eX|.Fre,s^ion^ for •• king of 
Tarsus." " king of Cilii-ia." and "Syeiino^i'" (whii-h. aecordinc to 
very many 'cholars. wa.s the title of tlie ('ilieian king.si. Xor does 
Prof Sayee mention fl ) that the gmtips of sicus whicii 1 have ex- 
plained a-i representing the afclre.^aill iiaiue.' nuitually cmitirin one 
another in the clearc't manner; I'J) that even if 1 had wrongly ex- 
plained certain grou|i' my reading' miglit 'till be eorreet. 'inee .some 
phonetic values have heeii deriveil hy me from several groups at 
once: Hi) that my interpretation of a certain groU[) U' signifying 
“ Karkeini.^h " i' .'trongly suppm'teil hy the fact that the gruu]i iii 
question contain', in the projier [ilace. a .sign wliieh Prof Savee him- 
self had exjdained i rightly, no iloubt. though on ermiieou.s groumls) 
as representing me I mi). — P. .Ik.X'MN. in .Iradem;/. Dec. 1. IS'.M 

PERSIA. 

PERSIAN CASTS IN THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM. — 111 the report of 
the L nited iStates National Aluseutii, Cyrus Adler writes on Two Per- 
sepollton (ii.ds in t!ie United State.-, National Museum. In 1SH2. the Hon. 
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Triixttiu Beak-. U. S. Minister to Pei>ia. aiiuouneeil that he had ob- 
tained perini.ssion from the Persian Government to removi- soine 
objeits from Perse[iolis for the i'nited States Nhitional Miisetim. Such 
transportation seemed iinjiraetieable, but when he arrived at I'ei'se- 
polis lu- loLind Mr. Blundell i-iieaued in takiuu moulds ol basj-eliefs 
and ciuieiforni inseriptions for the British Museum ( ine of them 
was presented to Mi. Beale and shipped to \\ a~ln]ietoii. 'Phi se two 
moulds are the tirst ever taken of Persepohtan inseri[itioU' d'his in- 
scription is fi-om the west staircase of the pal.ice or .Vrtaxer.xes. and. ;d- 
thoLioli published in loreian journals, a translation of it is here aiveii • 

"A iti'eat aod is Anrani.i/.da, who ereated this earth, who created 
that heaven, who ei’eati-d maiikind. who -aaie prosperity to mankind, 
who made me. Artaxer.xes. kina, the- sok kiiia or miiltitu-le'. the suit- 
ruler of multitu-les. 

"Thus sperd':' A I'ta.xer.xes. tne areat kiiia. the kiiia oi kina', the 
kina or eountrie.s. the kina of this earth. 1 am the soii of Kina Arta- 
.xer.xes. .Krtu.xer.xi-' -wasi the son ot' Ixina Bariiis. li.irius -wa'i the 
Son of Kina .\rta.xer.xe', Artaxr-i-.xes mv;!'/ the -on oi Kina' Xer.xes. 
Xerxes (was) the son ot Kina Bariti', Pariiis -aa- the son of lone) 
named llystaspes. Hvst.ispes was the s,,u of.oiii" named I'shama. 
the Aehaeineni'le 

‘'Thus .spe.dts the Kiua .\rtaxeixrs; ''Phi' structure of stom-s 1 
have built for iii}'.sell.' 

"Thus speaks the Kina Artaxerxes . 'May Auramazda and tlie 
god Mithra protect me .md this laud, and what 1 have made.' 

The othei- cast is a relief of a royal hody-auanl. probably one ol' 
the ten thousand iiimiortak des<-riheil liy Ilerodoto' The tialli'e re- 
sembles in general the rigures on the frie/.e of enameled hnek' tound 
by Dieuhifoy at Susa, a eolon'd c.i't of wliiih i' in the Metiopolitau 
Museum ot Art in XeW 'i'ork. 

A BILINGUAL HITTITE SEAL. —The 77,/;,.' of SelUemliel' gf dexote-, a 
column and a halt to the desi riptmii of a llittite'cal recently ai-ipiired 
by the British Museum Besiih' tiaure' with pig tail- and the svni- 
hol of the equilateral tnaiiale. it he.u-s ;ui in~rription which M-eiii.s. 
though nearly etPaccil. to liave been written iu Kypriote characters. 
All the other known hilinaiial llittite ohjei-ts have had i uneifonu in- 
sci'i[itions . — Armh ifii/. Sept, 

KADESH. -At a recent uieetiua ot the .tcadeiuie des Insi-rijitions, 
M. Philippe Berger sul>niitted a report on the exrax'aiioU' made bv 
iM. E. Gauiier to determine the site of the aiieii nt Kadesh Two 
spot' iu the valley of the Oroiites eonte't the [Ki'se"ion of this city : 
the tumulus which now hears the name of Tell Xehy Mindoh, on the 
sjnirs of Jjehanon. near the lake of lloni', and an island situated in 
the middle of this lake. M. Gautier eoinnienc-ed on the lake of Homs. 
He carried with him two boats that were eajiahle of being taken to 
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in tlic i^lniid. ;in<l cx[i]ureil the tunmlu.s 
which uccupies tlie centre of it. rnfortunately the re-ult-; were neya- 
ti\ e. leadiiiL!' only to the coiicliHion that Kade'h was not huilt on the 
pi'C'cnt site of tile lake oi Hoin^ But iM. ( huitier'' e.xcai ation.s re- 
sulted ill his dis/overina in the i.-land trace- of a serie- of huildiiias, 
one aliovc the other, uoing hack troin the Bv^antnie epoch to the 
neolithic age; pas-ine through tlie ( iraeco-Plioenician period, marked 
by wall- of elaborate i on.struetioa. anil the aae of bronze, which luis 
left in evidence an entire -crie- oftoinlis. containing numerous instill- 
ments of great intere-t — , lc,ide/,jy. August t!t. 

INSCRIPTION FROM DJERACH. — The Lollvre has recently become 
enriched by a v.duable < iivek iii-i-riptiun from the neighborhood of 
Djerach. in 8yria. cont. lining portions of an aucii'Ut law concerning 
the maintenance of vineyards and their protection against thieve.S 
The region beyon l the Jordan w,i- from all anti.juity and uji to the 
titnes of the .\rabian ueograidiers famou- ti.ir the abundance of its 
grape-. — .Iflti'ieniiii. .luly l-'t 

KYPROS. 

THE CESNOLA ATLAS OF KYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES.— After nine years 
another voluiiii' has been issued by (bencral Di Cesnola and tlie Me- 
tropolitan -Museum al-o containing Ib'i large plates, in live parts, with 

I. llii figured object-. This \olume is entirely given to iiotteiy fi'om 
various jiarts oi' Kypro.s. -ome of it of an antiquity tliat may be 2000 

II. c.. while other ob|ei ts i.ume down tei a middle or late (freek jieriod. 
Of some -tyles in which the Museum is very rich, but a small jirupor- 
tion ot the vases or other objects •'■ould be selected for the jihotogra- 
vure or the colored lithograiJi. and many are (.uuitted that one would 
he glad to see, if the world were largo enough to eontaiu all the jdates 
that might be made; but no fault ean rea.soiiably be found with the 
selection. The mo.st im|)ortant are all ineluded, and the arti.stie work 
is excellently done, while the descriptions arc sufficicntlv hill and 
accurate, although they cuter very .slightly, if at all, upon the critical 
task of assigning date- .and making <'omjiarlson.s u ith similar or differ- 
ent jxittcry found elsewhere. This critical task is left to Dr. Murray, 
the learned keeper of tlie ( b'cek anti(|uities in the Britisli Jiuseum, 
wh(.) supjjlies a very valuahlu introduction. 

The terra-cotta figurines and lieails came from two sorts of places ; 
in general, toiiihs and temiiles. Dr. Murray discusse.s c-hieflv the 
former. For the Litter two places may serve as tyjiical. the temple at 
the Salines, whence came tlie Greek statnotte.s and lieads of plato.s 
XLViii to LV ; and the other, the relies of tlie temple of Apollo Hvlates, 
near Kourioii The date of the latter i.s uncertain, hut prohahlv earlier 
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than the former. The tigurines well illustrate the religious dance of 
women about a central Aphrodite, and the playing on various musi- 
cal instruments. The jnctures of active life supplied in these terra- 
cottas is very extensive. 

The series from iilates xi.vin to i.v furnish many illustrations of 
the worship of variou' goddesses, of which there are scattered notices 
all through the classics. This series all came from or near the temple 
near the Salines — either the temple or the place where the accumu- 
lated offerings were buried, by the priests — and the date is well fixed 
by the Phoenician mscrijitious from the other temple, early fourth 
century n. c. Many of the objcct.s are artisti<-, beautiful, and (Ireek. 

Turning now from the work of the early cun^plast and his human 
figures in terra-cotta to what is more strictly the ijutter’s ware, we 
have to recall that since General Di Cesnola opened the treasures of 
Kypros to the wurLhu number of very careful excavations have been 
made in Kypros by trained areha.’ologists. In l's>'5 M. IKimmler 
.sjient some month- tlieve, devoting him.self cliiefiy to those cemeteries 
where the oldest known forms of vases had been found, as at Alain- 
bra. Leukosia and Kytbera. Jlis eonelusion was that these ceme- 
terie.s belongeil to a people that lived at a >late earlier than 2n0il b, l., 
who were probably ot a Semitic race anil certainly pre- Phoenician. 
This is very early 'I'lie puestioii is a very large one. and the date of 
the pottery of the Mykenai tv|ie fonnd all over the insular and littoral 
region is much sought Jbr, As W . .Ma.x .Midler says in his ".-L'le/i 
'//id Kui'iipit ituilt //'V/// ////pZ/.x ’/// '1 l)i nkiiLtih ! n ^ .-'Ullieieut attention does 
not Seem to liave been paid to the evidence to be (IraAvn from the 
Egyptian monuments. The-/e styles of pottery have been found in 
Egypt and are figured in momimeiits in the time of 'I’hoilimes 111. 
They came from the land of Kejt“. whieli seems to have indicated 
Kyjiros and the f'iliciaii eoa-t. and to have been po-sessed by the early 
■■ Idittite " population uf Southern A-ia Minor iHiliire the Phoenicians. 
Among the ty[ies re[)resented in paintings in Egyptian tombs of abnut 
IbIKI H c.. and said to h,ive come from Kelto. are pottery \ ases with 
the marked Mvkeiia-an scale ]iattern fseveral examples), a number 
with the very ehar.ieteristie bands of spirals, sometimes eovering an 
entire vase (not the derived rope [lattern so eummoii in Ilittite glyp- 
tic :irt), and the bands of ro-ettes. Hero we have a definite date given 
us for certain styles, although we do not know how long they may 
have prevailed before and afti'r. These figures, however, are numer- 
ous enough to show, perhaps, to a skilled arclueologist what styles 
were passing out of use and what were the newer forms of decoration 
as they are found in earlier and later tombs or layers in such eompt'- 
site mounds as that at Ilissarlik, which has been lately so very care- 
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fully studied, or at Santorin. Thera or lalysos, Tlie va-^e, jd. xo. No, 
775. has a Kypriote in.seriptioii in characters of early form, addiny 
condrmation to the very early date of this iiotterv. It is a Mykentean 
psendamphora of a short-lived fashion 

The vases with incised iiatterns. in sipi.ircs and chcckerhoard de- 
signs, seem to he the earliest, and to iiavc continued down to [lerliaps 
20jO or even lotil) n. r. ; these were followed, proh.thly. hv a stvlc of 
light yellowish gray or liutf ware, ornamented m much the 'auie i)at- 
tern. hut no larger incised. The ligurc.s are in clear Mack, and show 
very sharp on the lieht ground, giving us a style ot ware verv marked 
and not really to be found elsewhere Thus far there ha' been no 
use ot the potters wheel, although the wheel had long been known in 
Egypt. It is an interesting fact tliat the ware buried in the graves of 
the newly-discovei’ed “ .A.niorite jieople. found by Dr. I’etrie, also 
made no use ot the wheel. The t'esneda collection is verv rich in both 
these styles ot pottery, the incised ami the black on light bull: and 
we may observe tliat one specinun of the latter (tig, 7i'd i, ha.' the 
whole broad neck covered with the scale pattern of the .Mykenui ware, 
although it is jirohably of earlier date. 

The Cesnola collection is also very rich in the Mykeiiuan tvpe; 
hut we must not delay over them, but must come to the great vase of 
the type called •• Dipylon," which is. jwrh.ips, a little later, although 
perhaps older than u. The iMctropolitau .Museum possesses 
the ilnost specimen ot this ware known, an immonsi.' wise, which will 
strike the eye of every vi.'itm' to the tMu'ciim, and which is here ad- 
mirably repr(,)cluced. It is nearly tiiur feet high and two feet wide at 
the greatest bulge, is ot a light salmou-col()re(! ware, and was found in 
the templi* vaults of Ixourion. It has a high co\’(>r. and it is com- 
pletely covered with bauds of ornaLUeiitatiou. Due of these is a si-ries 
ot horses feeding, in a sort of friezr-. cm-ircling the vase in its lu’uadest 
part, aliovi' whiidi is a si'ries of de.signs ,)i' hor.sc.^, <lei>]-, birds, c/c., all 
arranged in square metopes, so to sprak, which remind Dr. Murray 
ot the adorniueiits ot the Asso., temple, su that he is imdined to bring 
it down to somewhere near 7l)l) i:. c.. a sather late date. It is very 
likely that this magnific-ent vase, tli.in which no musaam has a greater 
treasure, was imported from Athens. The animal tigures show the 
budding out of the Greek freedom, while the rest of the vase, with it.s 
checker-work, its bands, its rosettes, its circles of dots and its wavy 
spirals (here corrupted to concentric circles, although Perrot, with no 
authority whatever, makes them sjjirtds ), show the old, inelastic Orien- 
tal influence. Large and small pieces of this Dipylon stylo have been 
found in the Greek islands and a few on the mainland. ' Tin; lalysos 
specimens in the Briti.sh Museum, found after Cesnola liad left Kypros, 
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together with one or two spei-imen-? in Frarn e. are tlii- nearest repre- 
sentative.'. 

Anotlier .«tyle of va-e, of purely Kypriote origin and prevalence, de- 
serves special attention, :i' it is very curious .ui'l i.s gr.indly illustrated 
in these jdates, althouah not a few specinieus fail tii appear tor lack of 
room, some of wliieh \vi 'hould ha\e lieeii glad to see, Tliis is what 
Dr. Murray ealF " Kypro-ldioenieian ” They are aeuerally hig-hodied 
pitcher^, an.i are io'-ere>i with hir-l.s, animals, lotus-plants or other 
tlowei's, and luini.m Jigures. Sumetiiui-.' .i laiiid of rosettes, or of 
angles apparently ine.int to siuiuhite an .V'syri.in ins( ription. or a 
guilli.iehe (i o]ie patterii i a]i])e.irs lir.iwn dioatiy .leross the body of 
a goat or a goose, witli curious nmi'i'i oi' eonpio'.tion There are at 
times strangely conipo-ite lotuse..j, ami e'[ieei;dly a sort of Assyrian 
sacred tree witii .in aniioal or hirdi on e.ieii s-dt. in syninutrieal hi r- 
aklic attitude.'. Aceordiing to Dr. Murray tiie'e are marks of .an active 
and originative I’hoeniei in iullueiiee Whether he does not attribute 
too niueh to Phiienieiau inriueiice is a matter of douht, unless he 
moans to class a.s Phoenii i.an all the inflnenee whii-h came to Kypros. 
after pervading the whole of Soutlicrn Asi.a Minor and Xortliern Syria 
from Assyria hy way oi tlie Hittite.s. 

Of the lamps, a mtml.ier are ]iecu!iarly Ki'pf'otc . and one class 
bears the same in.scription on the hottom, more or less ahhreviated. 
The top is in various designs or patterns. All have two air-holes. 
Some classes of lamps have been made from the earlic.st times down 
to the present day. Their <late and nationality have, of course, been 
determined from the character ol the tomb in which they wore found. 
Other of the lamps are of tlie Ora-co-lloniaii origin and imjiorted into 
Kypros. Of these many hear tlieir maker's mark : ami .such are 
known to have been made in Italy — mostly in the (IrecT cities. Simi- 
lar lamps, by the same makers, are found ;dl over the east Mediterra- 
nean coast and islands. 

Of the amiihone. one with eiirsivo Greek writing slnuvs that tlie 
cursive Greek was many centiiries older than had been supposed. 
The same thing, however, is j'l’oved from the Fgyptian potsherds, 
though showing a diii'erent kind of cursive. The lUiodian amphora' 
have the excise stamp — eponym and name of Doric month — on tlie 
handle. 

The immense interest now taken in the liistory of early terracotta 
and pottery gives promise^ of the early solution of the outstanding 
problem of the age and siiecession of the more ancient varieties. M’e 
have already learned that there mu^t have been a very early com- 
merce, if not tlialattocr.icy, which distributed lavorite designs all over 
the coast of the eastern Mediterranean. It is a matter of great con- 
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grutuhitiDn tliat tor oiii- of tin- i-ontiv^ oi tlii' niaiuilk. line aiel <li-^tri- 
butioii the Metropolitan Mii'euiii [lo.sse.-i'e-; an unoi piallei 1 series ol‘ 
numerous ami exeellent '^peeinit m, ami \ve are Very alail to see them 
so worthily puhli'hed. We hope we may not have to wait nine years 
for the eoneludiua volume, whii h will ■ ontaiu the jewi Iry and other 
minor olijeets. with the Ivypriote. Plioeiiii i.m ami ( Ireek in'‘'ri ptions. 
— Iiidiji'.ji'iiAit, May tt 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. — Handbook No '1 ol tie Melropolitan 
Museum eoneernina' 77/r Ti rrux'drui mi'^ I’nAf,-,,' ,,t f!,, t', ,,(/'?■/ t Jiij-tioii 
of Cyp'uAt Ah! lij'i n h.is made it' apiiearam e A e.italoaiie. to he of 
gerviee to the eoncral pn’olie, mU't iiee.-^.irily hi h)-ioi. e-peeially 
when, as in the piesent ■ a'--, u hu' to de d with li'.o ' terr.ieotta' and 
2U04 spei inieiis or pott -ry Hut '.'.e mi — in tliN ii.nidliook anv evi- 
dence 01 classirieatiun aii'l ot .sueh euid.uiCc as wotdd a.ssist a vi.sitor 
to the museum to oht, un a ui ner.d \ iew of tlie sie ei "ion of -tvles. 
Even with this handoook in h.iml the vi.sitor will he li.igt in a niulti- 
tude of .'peeiineiis. IJandhook No. T to ats of 77i d.'>/'e. Ne'dj/e.’tu nf 
ihe t'lc'/, /■/e./t. Mot'e tin.n ohi,_.,-t' ai’e here iiiit' '1 with the 

same lanieiitc.hle laek ot ela-siiieatiein. Jt is iinfe'rtLuiate. alsi.'. that 
the iuunhevim.r oi oojects in the-e handhooks i- iiilh rejit from that in 
the Atlas of the Cesn.da Colleeti -n. 

CARTHACE. 


PUNIC TOMBS, “ Iku’e i'elattle 1 .' eontmUitia his e.Kploratloll eu' the 
Punie neeropolises o: ( '.irtli.we. and hi- ah'e.elv examine 1 in detail 
trie contents or Pio tomhs. Iwooi'them are remarkable, (dne is a 
mask in pidnted terraeolla ot peeuP.ir type and 'hajie of tlie beard. 
1 he face is oval, and has on the eheeks eliort whiskei'-, tin- ( Idn heino 
eiOsclv sliai ell ; the hair is tnieit .lud eris]i, aiid (tovets the firehead in 
a straieht line . the- eye- have hl.iek pupih, and the color of the skin 
i' a deejj leel. ihe mask is morcij^'er adorue-d tvitli hronze earrings in 
the shape of simple rinj;s. The other olijeet i.s a disc of terr.ieotta 
ahout ten centiinetiiss in diameter, witii a I’eliet represcntinj^ a warrior 
on horsehaek galloping towards the right. He wears a helmet with 
loft\ cicst, and carries a lance and a round sjdeld oiuiann'ntod with 
concentric eiieles. l.>eueath the hody c»t the horse is seen a dog, also 
running towards the right, and in tlie field of the mcd.illiou is on the 
right a lotus tlower, and on the left the crescent moon with the horns 
rising and enihraeing the disc.— Aug. lU. 

THE PHOENICIAN TANIT AND THE GREEK DEMETER.— At a recent 
meeting of the Aeadeinie des Inscription.s, M, Clermont-Ganneau read 
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a puiifi' upMii tin- ,Lr.»Me.-:' Tanit ami tin wornhiji of Denii-ter and Pi r- 
snpliDiie at ( artli im- He attempted tu i-‘X[ilain the hi-itnrieal oriarin 
ol tile Aiimi i ill Kiiim, w im.-ie i xiatenre i~ jirnved hv 

thne iii-ei-ipti.,!., r« I (iitly .ii-i uvti'-ii at ('artljaee. In one of these 
she is krjrid U'S, i,-i.;ti ■ i v. ;t!i auotlon eoddes^. Iha.'at Ila-Heilnit. torm- 
ina a niyt]io!i ij-ii al p, ii whirh ha- no analogy in the PI loenician iian- 
tl'ieon. lly ,i '( i':e- oi laueuioim iirteren' eg. M. ( 'leniiont-fTanneau 
arrivePi at i!ie lomlimiMii ilnn tni.' pair ni eoddesgti^ reprisenig the 
tatnili.ir < iia . is n ur oi J >. im tei a’.nl ]v..re His main aritunjcnt was 
drawn t'roU! a pa"aee in Hio.laru- Sirulus. whieh .-tales '.hat tl:e wor- 
ship ol Hfiiiet' r and Per-ephone was adeipted hy the ( artliaainians in 
d07 B o.. a ter til' ir li’-i-t.Mn^ eatupaii'n in Si'-ily. Two other Phoe- 
nii'ie.n ills' ription- at i 'artliaLTO ■ x'pre-sly identify thi- i'orei.m '^'iildess- 
niother with Tanit Peiie-l’..ia]. who occuides an iinpiartant place in 
Cartliayiiiiaii lehaK’H. It ajipiain. tiiereiore — paradoxieal as it tnav 
soiin.] — tint the Piioi nieian Tanit wa- a—imilated ti> tlie ( ireek Denie- 
ter. This issuppiorted h.v the fact tliat the most ancient coins of Car- 
thaae r inoduee tin, In-a-l of O.'niet.ev. whii li is < liara< teristie of tlie 
coina'ae ot Si''ily. It is also prohahh' than the cult o! the African 
Ceres, wliii'h eoiieeived s,i a development after the Pioinan eon- 

que-t. is ilue to the -ann i'lentiii' atimi of Tanit with Heineter. - 
Acudllll:!. .\iu, 17. 

GREECE. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. — The fourteenth annual report of 
the IMaiiaaiiiy ( 'oininittee ol the .Vnienean Seliool at .\thens reports 
the receipts of the year as Alw,i;j,',.d'2. ineludin.a; a luilanee of 8S71.7i) 
brou.ulit over iVoiii last year. 'I'h, re Is I arried ove r to the i onun.r 
year a halanee of 'I'lie .\ruive excavation- co-t during the 

year .sl.fiMJ. and those at Icrelria 

The roiioi'l savs tliat Dr Charles W'.ild.-tein will not he eompelled 
to sever his eoimeeiion with the sehool on aei mint of Ids e]e< tion to 
the ylade Prolessorshiji of I'^nie Arts at t'amhi-idyc, I’inplan l. Closer 
connoetion of the school with the .Vrcli.eoloyieal In-titute is arced, as 
well as luarer alliliation with tlie new Scliool at Poiiie. and the sug- 
gestion is offered that the In.-lituti' shouhi take part in tlie actual con- 
trol of the sehool. With tins aim in view the chief exeeutive otTieer 
of each of the three hodies lia- heen made a menih'er of the other two, 
and the spring meetiua's ,,f the three have been a]ipolnted for New 
York (Tty, and ne.ir together in time. The total cost of the Argivc 
excavations during the four years has been betwi en .sll.OfiO and 
$12,( H )(). 
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Cluui;.a.^ have beun iiiadt.- lu the regulations of the '' hool in line 
with the sue^fostion-; of Prof. White. Tlie term of ri'.'idenee of stu- 
dents in (freek lands is lenelhened hy two month', hut, with the eon- 
beiit of the direetor, two of the ten month' reijuired ni.iv he 'jieiit at 
the Roman Si-lio'il The ex,-eutive‘ i o.umittee In.i' heen i niareed 'O as 
to aeeurd more elo.sely with that ot the sc-hool at Ronn.-, 

The report oi Direitor R, R, Riehardson reviews some ol the dis- 
cuverie.' of the year. At Kukimari he de.'vrihe' the -tonework as 
liaviiiy one .sui'iaee ruuelily tooled with parallel ohli(jui- marks similar 
to tliat oil eei'taiu 'tones ul the \\ all ot i’hemistc.)kleh Itv the Dipvlon 
Gate at Athens, and also on some oM .'tones of thi' .V'clei>ieion. imli- 
catin^' tliat the stones had euine from .some aiieieiit walls near hv. 
There were tound als.j iraymeiit' ot iiati\ e reliefs, ineludine a horse’s 
head, a part of a span ot horse', a .seated female tieure on an elaborate 
chair ot exeelloiit workmanship, anti several ftiuaie liaure.s .stiatiestiLig 
that at that point was the <leme of llekate. and the theme tlnit of ile- 
kate entertaining Theseus, other discoveries were eiaht ci.'terns, the 
floor ot a wine-pres', the saeritieial ealeudar lieretotore descri'ted. and 
iraginents ol tile, all suggesting a deim- ot taiiwideralile m.ianitude and 
importance. The eah-ndar Director Richard.<on considers i.)f ureat im- 
portaiii e. and it has heeii imiile the .sul>;eet of much taller discussion 
(see JoL'u.v.vi,, \ ol. .\, Ni>. 2' it preserilies the hringina of oliering.s 
at certain date.s, the prices ut \ ii Tims, and tlie names of inanv deities, 
gome nut yet kiiowm. .\s a result ot its wdue*. work will he resumed 
at the spot where it was found 

Tlie Eretrian excavations hrouaht to light a room with ])ehbles 
laid in cement, <jn which rested the tanks dem-rihed in last Year’s re- 
[)ort ; a gymnasium 15*) feet sipiari', and a number of inseriptions. one 
forty-nine lines long. Among seul[>ture.' found were: (Ij An archa- 
Lstie head of the bearded Dionysos, [-re.served practieallv entire ; (2) 
the upper part of a head wliieh fitted a lower part in the Eretria 5[u- 
geum, and m.ide a very aood fmrtrait hea-l, and (o; the riaht upper 
part of a head, probably of a youth, of aood workmanship and belong- 
ing to a good iioriod. Among minor ohjerts were a mask of Pan’s 
head and two silver coins with a wreathed liead, perhaps Herakles 
aid on the reversi' a trireme on water. In digging a cellar opposite 
the Royal Palace on Kephissia Strei-t ware found a Roman relief con- 
taining a male tiaure of about life-size, a tine work : also a temale 
figure fifteen inches higli. with an in'erintion (see .loiicNvi Vol x 
No. 4). ‘ - e • - , 

The library now contains more than 2,4(.)IJ volumes, exelu.'ive of 
gets of perioflicah. It includes a .-omplete .set of (4 reek classhcs and 
the must neces.sary hooks of referenee for philological, arclueolugical, 
and architeetural study in Greece.— /frcn/c^ iVs/. Nov. 7. 
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The managing committee of the American School at Athens an- 
nounce that at their iast meeting Dr. Charle.s Waldstein, of King’s 
College. C’anihridge, was reelected Profe.ssor of the History of Art for 
the year is'.Ki-'.), . and Prof. Herhert Weir .Smith, of Brvn-lMawr Col- 
lege. was invited to serve as Prufe.ssor of the Cfreek Language and Lit- 
erature for the same year Prof Abraham Lincoln Fuller, of Western 
Reserve 1 niver.-ity. was elected to the latter chair for the year 1897- 
98. Plans are under di.scussion by the committee for lengthening the 
school year and elevating the standard of archieological study — Eve- 
uuKj PnA. Xov. 19. 

FELLOWSHIPS AT THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS AT ATHENS.— The Com- 
mittee on Felh iwshiii,s has issueil the following circular; — 

In the s}iring of fsOK. the Managing Committee will award two 
Fellowships in Creek Arelueology. each of the value of 8bOU. to be 
held during the school year 1891) 

These Fellott ships are oi'ien to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities 
and Colleges in the United States. They wdl be awarded chietiy on 
the basis of a written cxaminati(.>n, but other evidence of ability and 
attainments will be considered. 

This examination will he conducted l.y the Committee on Fellow- 
ships, with the as.'istancc- of other scholars. It will bo held on 
Thursday and Friday. May 21 and 22, 1899, at Athens, Greece, in 
Berlin, Germany, and in America at any College that a candidate 
may select of the institutions which co-operate in support of the 
School. The examination will continue during three hours in the 
iiiorning, and two in the afternoon of each day. 

Each candidate must announce his intention to otfer himself for 
examination. This announcement must be made to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowshi))s. Pro'essor John M'illiams M’hite, 
Cambriilge, Mass., and mu.st be in his hands no later than April 1, 
189b. Its receipt will be acknowledged, and the candidate will 
receive a blank to })v filled out and haitdcil in by him at the time of 
the examination, in which he will give information in regard to his 
studie.s and attainments. A copy of th.is blank may be obtained at 
any time by application to tlie Chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships. 

Candidates are referred to the Regulations of the Managing Com- 
mittee fur the reijuircments which must be fulfilled by the Fellows 
of the School. 

The award will be made as soon after the examination as prac- 
ticable. Fellows of the School arc advised to spend the summer 
preceding their year at Athens in study in the Museums of Northern 
Euro2)e. 

The examination will cover the subjects named below. The num- 
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her ofhiHirs during wliicii the examination in each suhjeet will lam- 
tinue is stated just after the title of the course. The examiners are 
aware that some candidates will not have aeees.s to large lit 'I'aries. 
They have, therefore, S]ieeified under caeli suhjeet the hooks which 
the'-’ think the candidate could u.se ti) the he't advantage. Ihe 
examination will be b.ised on the books specially named ()ther 
liooks are recommended for sujJiilemeutary reading and i-elercmee. 
For additional titles, candidates are referred to the " List or Books 
Itecoramended.'’ which is publi-^lu-d annually in the Beiiort ot the 
Managing Committee. In thi." list will be I'ound the full tith‘ of each 
book named below, it^ price, and tiie name ot its puWislar. 

The examiner-, are aware also that many candidates will not ha\ e 
easy access to collections in Museums. They nevertheless urge that 
each candidate should strive to make his .'tudy of the -pecial .-uhjects 
in Gri'ck Archa'ology named below as largely objective as ]M).-'!bk'. 
by the careful inspection and comparisc.ui of monument^ of Greek art, 
in originals if possible, otherwise in i-a-its. nmileb. elei-trotypc'. photo- 
graphs, and engravings. 

MoDKii.v Gkkkk. — A n introduction to tire .study of the language. 
Oiu hintr. 

Vincent and Dickson, Hu.inlliinik to M'xhrn Grr,:k; and cither 
Eangahe, Practical Method io the Modern Greek Lunt/niirje, or Mrs. 
Gardner. Practical Modern Greek Gramiinir. ( 'on.-taiitiniiler. -V’o- 
Hclk'iiica ; and Jannaris, IlVc ej,rirht man in Atfn n ? 

The examination will test not only the candidate’s ability to trans- 
late the literary language into Eiiglisli, but al,>o lii.s knowledge of the 
common words and i-lioms tif the every-day language of the }rco[ile 
Tiiic Ei,i:me.vts ok Gkekk Ei‘ii..i;.vi>iiy. T'ico hoarx. 

Ilohcrts, Introduction to Grid: hjn'irophii ; and 1 )ittcnhcrger, Ai/lloi/e 
Irscri ptifrn u in G rrtearn ni . 

Su])])lementary : Xmvton, On (irick In^^erijitnnfi, in his Paai/e oh 
A rt and Ai'chiroloijii. 

lielereiice : Ixirclihotl. fresdiiehtc dei^ rfrirchicc/ieii Aljihahct-^: l.aidekl, 
Grieehnohe Kpajraphd:^ iu voii Midlers Ilandfnjrh d_er J\la>sische 7 i 
AtJertii ni^irii’-ie nerhaft, I.; Keinaeli. Tra itc d Ppiiira jth ie </ri'rqne ; Hicks, 
Mannid of Greek llidorical Jnxrription^ : and the Corpus dn-srriptionnm 
Attica rn m. 

I.xTRonrcTio.x lo Greek Arch .i.oi.oo v. An outline of the origin 
of Greek art, and the elementary study of Greek architecture, sculp- 
ture, and vases, with some attention to terracottas, numismatics, 
glypkics, bronzes, and jewels. Ttro honra. 

Colliunoii. Manuel d’Aiduolopie prfcipie. translated by WTight, Maiuml 
of Greek Arehreoloipj ; and IMurruy, Handbook of Greek Ardueologi/. 
Supjjlementary : Miiller. Ancient Art and its Remains. 
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Reference: The \vr)rks citeh by Colli-non ami Wrieht : Sittl. Arrhu- 
ologie dir Ri'/iA, in von iMiiller’s Hnndhmh, VI. ; and the appropriate 
articles in Raainei^ter, DtnLmaltr dc-< AU,_riliji nn. under 

'■ II. Kunsteescliiclite,'' in thet'y.stematische'. Ver/.idchni^' at the end of 
the work. 

Gri.!:k Ala 1 rj:K, S, rj.pTuuj-: and Vasf.s. Thnt Imu,-.-.. 

A T/k P ran'i jjr ^ nj T,’/'/ I'/V Ari/iifi^'tiin. with <p'‘ci;il >tndv uf the 
structure of the Ercchtiu-ion. 

RurilJ. JAirruiiA .1' r f 1 riiiJmi, in his Ifii inll, ndt A / An_Inrlj/!r_ II. 1; 
and Phi liti I JA/fi loi/ ttf in Poi-ir^ I ij ijn A ru 11 II Aijiiiol 

ht Adieii'. I. 

Reterenee' Rehiu'. (J' ^■li'rJif, drr Jliii^iin^f ini A’t< riJin m ; Lnhke, 
CiiiJiirhti dcr Anhihlijir. For the Rve,-Iitlieinn. .sec.' the !iihlioe:ra])hy 
in Fowler"' article, and the article Er- 1 litlainii in B.ianieistcr. /h///:- 
vvdi.r. 

R. The HlAitrii uT Urrrk And gin rr. witli sjiecial .'tudy of the still ex- 
tant .sculptures of tlie Rartheiioii. 

Mrs Miti.'hcll. llidnrii nj Amir id >' idgfnri : Overheck. Tin Antilrn 
SiJirift'incJiia, Xos. CiRs-liRl ami 1 l-'R -IG h • ; and Michaelis. Drr 
Parthenon. 

Rerirenci.': Overheek. ('!• '•■hii-ldr d, r (j'ldrrhi.h-ki n Pl'iAlh : t'ollienon, 
HUfoire de la Aridplnrc greci'inr ; Furtwaere.der. Ma-dcrpiri r.i iP (irrrJ: 
Svniptiiii ; and Friederichs-Voltei's, fr'pjs, (/)</(/"< nnlihr Jlddn nle. 
For tlie sculptures of the Parthenon. Smith. lAihdn.jih nf Si nljifnrr, 
British .Mu-Hinn. I., with tlie series of pliotosraphs of the Parthenon 
sculptures puhlished hy tlie f.ondon Stereosco[iu ami Photoprajihic 
Conpiaiiy. 

C. Intrndiirt!i,,i to (hr Stndi/ of (rriil: Few.'. Von Rohdeii, Fi.u;)- 
kuiide, in Raunieister. Dcnknu'tler ; and Rul.iinson's Intrfiduction to 
the (Aifidmjiir of (frrrJ:. E'.rn.n-an. and Rumnn Ih-sc''. in the Poston 
Museum of Fine .Arts. 

Reference; Ravet et Gollianon, lliAoiri dr la ('•raniiipn grir'inr. 

PAl'S.tNIAS .\Nn THE IVIo.XrME.VTs .\XII ToI'ckU!.\ 1'1I V oK .Vxc'IE.NT 
Atiiexs. 'Tiro honrr. 

Pausanias. Rook I. Lollina. Toiioijraghir von Afh< n. in von Muller 
Ilandhnrli. III., Milchhc'ifer. Aihrn. in Raunieister. IP nlonolrr : and 
Milchhdfer, Sehri/hini Urn znr Topoi/raiiha run Atlirn. in (furtius. Sladj.- 
ijnrJiirhlr run Afinn. pfi. Ixv-xeiii, F-(!. 

Supplementary : Miss Harrison. Mpthohigi/ and Mnnami nG nj Ancirnf 
A theihu. 

Reference: Curtius. Sladtr/iarhirhU mn Athrn ■ Waeh'iiiuth. Die 
Stadt Athi n ini AUnihum; ami .Tahn-Miehacli'. Pamanin Itm-riptio 
H/’Ce.'' Athinarii III. 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS — At the JaiUTivy >rr. 8. 

Ltimpros explainL‘(l the topography of aneii-nt Plierai aia-ordinp to the 
plan of Velestino? pnhlhhed by Itega in lAb.and hi^ own olnerva- 
tiom i-er-ently made upon the plaee The ancient city lay around the 
sprine Hypereia (a .'tivani nio-t dear to the eodi-^ aeeorilina to Sopho- 
klei ) eoeii to-day 'till a'^^uming the form of a ^lialloit lake. 4t) metres 
lontt and wide, but extendnm more toward tlie 'rurki'h 'eltleineiit. 
The Christian iextlenn.nt, ile,serte>l loim ago. p.rc'eiits elo.'i? a: hand a 
jilain ibr areha'oloaieal reiearehes upon the ba-^i' of tlie plan of Hega. 
Thrise I ailed by Reg.t ■‘sjietia o.' the kinu.< " are w.dl' Si I nu tre.' long 
and preserved to a heig'ht of two or three nietre-. The fortre>'es of 
the eity were directed against the eitie.s which wete rivals of the tyrants 
of Pherai. T.ari'a and Kranon. and in front of them tin.' bed of the tor- 
rent forms a kind of ditidi. 

Dr. Doerpfeld spoke in refcrem e to the denies in ancient Atlieiis 
and the eountiy aronnl. It i' well known that in r•onne(•tion with 
the ten tribes there were in the city and around it the following denies 
in regular oisler ■ 

7/ 'A.ypv\',i I\[.\. (.mV; across the Ili.'Sos, belonging tci the first or Erech- 
theid tribe. 

7; A(o'/j,eia. belcuiging to the second or Aigcid tribe The dome tiov 
near the .Vkrojiolis. beh.inging to the third tribe, the 

Pandionid. 

ot 'ixa ulimvlnai , wliero many foreigners dwelt, btlonging to the fourth 
tribe, the T.eontid. 

0 K«/ju/j.eiKo's. belonging to the fifth trilie. the Akainantid. 

01 (3<ivT(idnL, ne.ir the 8acred \\ ay, belonging to the si.xth tribe, the 
Oineid, 

7; yUXiTrj (upon the Pnyx and the Kolonos pertaining to the .Vgora), 
belonging to the sevi-nth tribe, the Kekropid. 

■Ij KoiXi] {Kai h VTfiptntv^) westward of the Akropolis, belonging to the 
eighth trilic, the Ilippothontid. 

TO i^aX-qpov I I'or aliont half of its extent somewhere near the present 
railway ( tram ; leading to ith belonging to the ninth tribe, the Aiantid. 

Einally Ij WXojTriK,}, belonging to the tenth tribe, the .\ntiochid. In 
reterenee to the position ol the other denies the aeeounts agree e.xeeiit 
sonic ambiguity in regard to the Hkambonidai. The Alopeke com- 
monly placed at the modern Ampelokepoi it is iiecc'sarv to change to 
the south of the city. Already Mr. Andreas ,'Skias. starting from the 
well known [.as.-age in the beginning of the Axiocho.s of Plato, has 
placed the Kyno.'arges more toward the llisos. 

Dr. Doerpfeld reviewing the evidence of recent discoveries finds 
that the Alopeke. ‘ distant from the walls eleven or twelve stadia,’ 
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■iccoi'diiiii tu Ai-iJiiu,- lay nrar the Kynu^^aryc.s and wholly in the 
direction of the lli" 0 '. 'outhward of Athens upon the little hills upon 
the la?t of which -itand- the now deserted windndll. alony the njad to 
K<jutsopodi. Thin only i-j it po---ihli_' to explain tlie turning hack of 
the Soldiers from ilm plain of IM.irathon and th.eir formation on a line 
where they could see the keiuians threatening a ilisemharking at 
Phalcron, U' aho tie- position of the tonih of Anchiniolo-; and the 
remaining things pertaining to the Kynosavges and the ^Vliai)eke — 
Ilc-'tiu. Fell. I'.J. 

REPORT OF THE GERMAN INSTITUTE — The gl;v/, An:cili r. Is95, pp. 
S9-9k contains a rejiort or the activity of the k. d. Arch. Inst, for the 
year IShd-yo. This rei-ordis the progress of the numerous puhlications 
of the Institute, the meetings: m.id excursions of the Roman and 
Athenian divisions, the loss of old and elec-tion of new mernhers. The 
same numher, pp, loit-ldS. contains iuva uj the Le-titn.k giving more 
details of tlm latest doiiigs, 

ARCH>cOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BERLIN. — The Aixh. AiXZi/kjCi-. IS'.jj, pp, 
102-129, contains reports ol the meetings of the An-lueolugical Society 
in Berlin. Similar reports are cont.diied in the Hoi. rhilol. WorhuiU'Iir. 
and elsewhere. Fi.hri'nrii. ]>ahm spoke of weapons found in the 
Limes-excavations. and de-.eri9ed. the elninge.s in the Roman pihnu 
from the fourth century n c. to tlie fourth century of our era. A dis- 
cus.sion hy fl. tfixt of an K[H)na-relief of the Stuttgart lapidarium was 
read (cut), (’onze sjioke hricll.v of tlie fiMgiiicnt ot an alaba.'tcr vase 
from Nankratis i Ai'iii. . l/i:.. T's94. ]>. 74). Schiittcr de.scrihcd the an- 
cient city at Boghaskdi in Asia Minor, idcii titled with Ptcria. Pucli- 
steiii s[ioke of the altar at Olympia. Mirrh. Kcknlc read a letter 
from Count Prokesch showing that the '• Plato-relief " suspected hy 
Prof. Rohei't was found hy hi.s father near Athens on the road toward 
Fleusis. Adler discus.'cd the altar at Olym[iia. A paper hy Curtius 
was read on Athens and Del[ihi, discussing two I)eliihic inscriptions 
(Bull, lie cure, lu'tl.. Ts;i4, ji. 87 ami U1 If). Belger spoke on the 
Ennuakrunos prohlcm and the latest attempts at its solution, main- 
taining that the Enneakrunos was where the modern Kallirhoe is, 
near the ( dynipicion. Kern exhibited llennanii's plan of IMagnesla, 
and spoke of the excavations tlicre. Ai>ril. Koep]) spoke of -T. A. 
Evans' discovery of two systems of writing in tlie " Mykenman period.” 
Assuiann sjioke on the ijiicstioii ■' To wh.it nation the slu[i.s on the 
Dipyloii-vases helong." deciding in favor of the Pho-nieians. Curtius 
spoke on fragments of a jiolyehroine Attic lekythos i Jahrh,, 18115, pi. 2, 
p. 8G if). Brueekiier spoke of the prehistoric areliiteetnral monu- 
ments preserved on the island Glia in hdn- Kopa'is. Curtius objected 
.to the name Avne given by N'oaek to the eity on Gha. May. Ilerrlieh 
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spoke of new (U-coveriC' at I’lniipeii i illustration oi paintiiia leprejent- 
init the death ol Dirke'i. \\’inti-r spoke of IM.ttious 1 i-tu’eeii d'erra- 
cuttas and paintiaas i2 '.-uts 'hon-uiL; that ti-rrai-ou i' ^oaietnnes 
repfe't lit liaui'es and evoii wliol.- e''oui)s iroiu paintiua' Koopp 
spoke of tlie Great Ihittle-iiionniiieiit at I’l-ra noon 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1894. — Ihie A.', h A'H.jlA G'lh). 
])}>. il4-!lKi. contains a review of the mop- important .1 '■7...' 'n i', nl [)E- 
coi'eri,'< in >In W i-vo p A' th. .f tv :vvr, hi' .uts-nijit'-d to _i\-c this 
new.s ill LiiiOther form, it -u li es to ,ni attention to ;l,is riv cw. a.ld- 
ine tiiat 1 nts are eiven .nter lloinollc.in liin”, /Lo.o-A /-.Is'.Cii 
of a metope from the tveasure-lioU'e o-' t!ie \:!ien lU' mi 1 ov > ; ie. es 
of frieze fn./iii the treasury o- the Siphui.'ii' .it I'elpin. 

archaeological courses in Germany, 'fi.ed,'. a,,-.,;./ i';'.'!, 
pp. lod-lo-a. uives a rejiort ot arch; oloeii a.l < our'C' in courn i tion with 
eyiiiiiasia in ilerlin. Mum h. 1 L'e'deii. Ilona, d'li.-r. .m I 1 niishruck. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GREEK archaeological SUBJECTS. -Tin Arrhn- 

At.-.ci'n.r \ pi,. . out uri' -i i-'t of i foot, leivq lii' 

for sale hy the German Institute in .Vtheii'. 

BERLIN MUSEUM ACQUISITIONS. - In the .Ir /,. A, Is'l, pp 
12tj-ld4, -V. Furtwaiialer eoiitinuc' ids p.-poit of at inisttions of the 
ilerhii Aiitipum’iuio. .'•'eventy-o.ic t' i Lc.otia' ( i 1 . ut' . ni.ie entries 
(some of sever.il pie-'-e'i under 'tire ions inet.ih and eeni'." and 
seven entries under ” uiiscellaneoti' .ire de'.-ri'ocl Tin- treater 
nuinher ot terracottas are (Irei k irom eail\ date to the thirdi century 
B. e. Nearly all the terracottas ti'om Italy ai'e relic ', 

AMPHORA FROM MELOS.— In the A},//, die.',. ]s'.4. pp l'NV^.'Is. 
Iv iL MNd'ina.' diseU'Sc' a Ji nnih ofni AntiAnnn ini m dfife I’pG. 12. j.’I. 
14 1 . This is a Mclian amphora t.uj-i il. in heiuhr, now in the 
National Museuiii in .Vtheiis, there i.s much geometrical ornament 
with orie’iital torni'. as is u.'iial in vu'cs oi tin- cui'S The around is 
yellow. The color.' uscdi are hi'iAMis. hlaek. ,111(1 violet 'fhe ireek is 
divided into lour panels, liione is lleriiies. with wine- on his iPta, 
standing opposite a richly dressed woinap 'fhe opposite panel is 
filled with an oriianient ot volutes and p.dnicttes. iL.-tweeii these 
panels are sm.dler jianils eadi \Mtli a sphin.v hetweeii sipiares 
of eheekerlioard iiattenis. On one siih of the iii.iiii hodv of the vase 
are two riderh-ss hoiX'S faeina e.ich other. On tke ojiposite side 
Ilerakles is earryinu oil' a woman in a foiii -horse i harlot. ISesides 
the hof'es stands a woman, and heliind the eharioT a man The 
scene is interprett^d as Ilerakle.s earr\'ina oil h >le. tiiouuh the repis'sen- 
tatiun disagrees with the accounts oi Hyeiiius and .\ pollodoriis. be- 
tween these two i panels is a [lair nr eyes over which an- the handles 
curved as eyelirows, and lielow a ji iliiiette ami volute. 
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GREEK VASE BY PHINTIAS.— Ill the Jahrhwii <!. 1. d. Arch. I„.d.. LSU-S, 
pp. ItKS— ll.>. 1. Hauler .1 (!rn'J: ]\ i cc-cooh r nt fJic ]j<icrfitii(i‘ 

710/1 (.'ollfctfjn I .4//^ f): //till. II. pi. ’in. Klein. Li/.h! ni/jciiuiiv n . ji. (45 Xo. 
4. ll-artwiL;. Johrh.. 1 p. 1 ;. The s', eiie i' ni thi* pala. 'tfa, Kj)hehoi 
anil theii- tea"li' I's are representtil. .\ini)nu the uaine.-i nt the ejihehoi 
are Phaylln;. S,istratu<. and Philun. while a teacher is Emleinos. 
These naiiies sI.hnv that the ViisC is ot the tiiiient Euthviniiles. hut the 
style i' mi ife ailvani ed than hi^. ( 'nnipari'on with tlie staiiinos, 
Juuni. oj HiJi SiiiiJ.. l.s'.d. pi '22 ( H.U'twig. .l/t/s.V/'-i'/ePce. p. Is-a 1 shows 
that the .uti't (li the l>oiu’auienon vase is J’hintias. 

LEKYTHOS IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM —In the Juhrb. d. k. il. Ai'ch. hat. 

( I'Sh-j. pp sp_;)[ e E. Curtius pul)lishe~ F/ iiitiin iiU of a Ful^i.hroi/ie 
Lcli/lh'/-' ill thf Hirhii 4/".s/'iii ipl. d: cut). Th(.' tVaaiiieut n'pre'cnts 
the up]ier jiart i>r' a urave-stele Piciiire the stele sit- a woman, no 
duulit ttie decease I At tlie riaht stands a youth, at tlie left a woman. 
As an akroterion at the top ui' tlie stele is .i arouii ui Thaiiat' is ( hearded) 
and Hyknos l,eanrie a t'emale form hetween them. Tivist'ul volutes 
serve as a partial i'.ickai’ouiid for this orou['. The jiuhlication is ac- 
eomponied liy oh^erv.irions on tlie hi'tory ni the devel'piiiient of the 
lekythos and of the akroterion 

THE HOMERIC ILION. — lu the /.'p/i. Ar, h . 1.SU4. pji. 2.;7--IPJ. G. 
Xiltolaides put.ih'hes a Supplementary Xot'- oit the Jlonurie llion, 
in whieh he maintains his )irev;ous ( Fj/h. Jo/o. l>-'.;)4, Xo'. 2 and •'.i'), 
opinion that Piuu.irha'' Id. not lli.ssarlik. is the site of Troy, lie is 
confirmed lu this hi lief hy ])r. (i. .\utenrieth. who supaests that the 
lower part i;if the well-known silver relief from Mykeiiai. represetiting 
framiielits of three hoat' and an oar'inan. shows that the si elie is the 
hanks of the tfkamauder 

AETOLi A.— At the close of la-t year the jiaper' ainieittiieed the dis- 
covery of a hron/e helmet, w hiih deserves miaitiun cm ai eoimt of the 
locality where it was i'ound. a spot .ihotll .six miles noith of the village 
of Krikella. in Eurytaria. in a row of lietahts nliieh. on aecuunt of 
the quantity of hutnaii hones strewn ahout. is ealledi by the modern 
Greeks Kokkalia. It is helieved to he the place where in 271) n. e. 
40, OfliJ Gauls under t’umhiitis and Orestorius were dcTeated by the 
Altoliaiis. ami more than half of them killed. Alter Ids uiisuceessful 
fight at Therniojiyhc. Prennus ctrdered the'C two leaders to ])U.sli 
through Thessaly into ..Etolia in order to foree the *Etoliaiis. who 
were fighting at Tlierinopyla' in the ranks of the united Greek armies, 
to return to the defence of their homes. Combutis and Orestorius 
first fell upon the town of Callium and destroyed it, hutehering the 
inhabitants in inhuman fashion. A pitched battle in which they 
suffered the terrible loss of tvhich Pausanias sjieaks is not. however, 
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mentioned by that writer; it ratlur Tw in- intcrri'd I'rn’.K lu,s dp'- 
cription that theyreat los.^e.' of the l huilp at tlie haml' nt tie- dioiliaii' 
and tlieir women were incurred on the line <e’ m.ii'i h Iroin I’dliuin 
into the interior of 01310110. .\t any r.ite, n tvouM oi- .it-ii'aMe th n 

the leyeiid ol an encounter at Krikeda. ou tue heieot- o; Ki ikke.i;.'.. 
should he .scientifically examined. JJh, u . Aue. 

ATHENS. — The Parthenon. — I have aireahiy iiiroum d tie leai’.er' oi 
the AtJuiuL'jni that, in coneeijUem e ot t,ie '< ver. 'Iiocks 'C e, iiu oaike 
which were felt in (Greece in tlie 'iiinm eil hi't war. 'e\e",d oi the 
ancient and media'val rnonumeut' .'U't, lined iniurie- wliii h Mini to 
demand serious attention. This w.i.- esnei laiiy the' i .we witii tlie 
Parthenon. A oummittee wa.- aceordiiiaiy apnointed by the Ministry 
of Education to make a care.'ul in<peinon ot this veiier.f f* monu- 
ment. and report on the ynivity of tlie iniurte- and the mi an - of n ] fir- 
ing them. After a long dielay. occupied iiy the cvc-tion ot the rciU’re'l 
scaffoldings, and debates, ■which ub-:orbtil neariv a^ miu h time, in the 
sub-committee to which the matter w.is more c.\[ires-lv entiu-ted. no 
conclusion tva.s reached. Ern^t Ziller. an arcliitcct re-idcnt .it .kthem. 
distinguished fur the e.Tcavation of the Panathenaie sita'lion in the 
year lS7f>. and various other studie-in arehitectura! arch.eolocy. eould 
not agree tvith his collirieues ahciut the mode in wliiih the injuries 
sustained could be repaired and future dangers averted. In his min- 
ority report, which appeared at the end of Xtivembor last vear. he 
begins with an histi'irieal survey of the injurie-s sustained hy the great 
monument in previous centurie- and <lown to our own dav. The 
worst of all were those inflicted during the siege of the Akropolis hy 
IMorosini in the year IbOi. Tn Ziller's vicuv last vear's earthcjU.akes 
did no damage to the Parthenon. Only fragment which had lust their 
equilibrium, or broken bits of arcliiteeture wlueh had long been hang- 
ing loose. Were shaken from their inseeure position and thrmvn to the 
ground. Some of these fallen pieee:? measure a metro and more in 
length. But the earthquake is not the sole eau-e of these tails, Plerr 
Ziller maintain- tliat in the last thirty-four year< he has had tlie op- 
jiortuuity of observing tire tail of similar hrukeii blocks, or even whole 
tablets of stone, after violent r.un-i or severe i'nwt. These loose pieces 
are in reality only dangerous for vi.sitor.s to the Parthenon, since some 
of them Weigh two hundred kilos and even niore. As regards any real 
danger to the building itself due to such de.-'truetion of its parts. Ziller 
thinks there are very few injuries of sufficient importance to cause it. 
All tlie same all the damaged parts must either he consolidated or 
entirely removed. 

After a survey and criticism of the ni.airs i.reviou.sly undertaken 
both in ancient times and in the present century, he proceeds to his 
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ronclusions. Jn hi' o[;inion no recon.strurtion is ne< e.'^ary fur ensur- 
ing the bi'Llirity oi' the Parthenon. He btruugly ohjeeLb to any eum- 
hin.it ion of new anil ohl. He hoes not tlieivlore sUgge-t the I'on.^trin tion 
of new architrave', capitals, .'halts, iVc ; "We hesire to .-ee the an- 
tiquities helore Us in their jiurity ana without in.ielern patehwork ” — 
as lew ii'c'h adilitieai' as possihle. Our aim ought only to he pie'crva- 
tion, and this inU't he attaineil hy eenient. He I'cconiniemls as the 
hest kind tlie stone CelVient nianune tured hy i'liedrich Mayer at 
Fi'eihuig. Ziller helieves that a prut ess of eeinentina. both hir joining 
and filling up gaiis. with tlie apjiropriate U'Cot tiie.se methods in eaidi 
imliyirlual case, would attain the end of prescwiiig the huiiiiing. The 
greatest care would he required fiy the architrave of tlie Upisthoilouios 
hetweeii the third and fourth eoluinns, whii li has sustained the grave.bt 
injuries; and thib miglit al'olie repaired hy ineaiib of i-eiiienting and 
hy vertical iron bars. 

Ziller's report was ajipareiitly drawn up in a sjiirit of ojipo.'ition to 
the opinion cxiires'ed hy tin.- majority of the buh-eoniinittee. and laid 
before the Ministry. Tins majority, wliich in<-lu'led Prof. Wilhelm 
Doerpfeld and Anastasios Theophilos. Director of the Polytechnic, 
devoted their attention in the tirst place to the ahove-nientioned archi- 
trave, and in the second to the otlier injured jiortions of the Parthenon 
The architrave appears to lie in the most dangerous condition. Of its 
three Idocks the outer one. on the east, proved to he completely broken; 
it is oul\' kept in its jilaec by tlie supjiurt it' angles reeeive Iroin the 
capital anil the frieze between wiiiidi it is situated ; the middle l.)lock 
is also hrukeii, and remains in a vaulted shaiie, hut it might lie saved 
hy eilieient siqiports ; only tlio outer l.'lock on the west, over which 
come the reliels, is intact. To make matters worse, the support of the 
architrave is very weak, for it rest.s on the capital of the third colnmii. 
wliich is likewise broken, and needs rejiair. Aceordingly, m.) tei linieal 
means can jireservc the andiitravo : an<l even weri' theri’ any such 
jiossiliility. the repairs would not he lasiing, and the jirescrvation 
would he of short duration. t)n tliis account the majority of the com- 
mittee came to the I’ollowing eoneUisioiis • ( 1 j The broken block of 

the areliitravc must he removed ; cJ) the middle block must lie sup- 
ported hy vertical iron bars; (fii the broken portion of the capital of 
the third column must lie replaced by a new .symmcliical piece of 
marlile; (-1) the part of the architrave reinuveil must he repliued liy a 
new roughly shaped block of marble. The suh-comniittee did not 
confine itself to indicating the works that would he reijuired for the 
security of the damageil architrave, hut also dc'erihed the mode in 
which these must he carried out. As regards theother injuries, it was 
proposed that, on account of their varied nature, the same person who 
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should rereivo the coiinui^sion to repair the architrave 'hould also he 
emt^iowered. in coujuni-tion with the General Ephoralty of Antiquities, 
to examine and gradually remedy the various other injuries sustained 
by the building. 

Thus far the two reports, that of the inajority and that of Herr Zil- 
ler. This iditferenee of ojiinioii, and the great respon'ihility i-onnected 
with so important — nay. even international —a question, imlui ed the 
Greek (Tuverinnent to ^^unlmon a specialist to .Uhen-;. wlio. a- areliiteet 
and arclueulogisi combineil. might consider the matter with uniin- 
])eaehable authority. Eor this end Prof. JiiliiH Dunn wa- sumiuonerl 
from Karlsruhe. L>urm ilevoted the greate.'t enthusiasm to the inves- 
tigation. and, after a careful study (if the damagi; sustame'l by the 
Partheman. has emlnxlie'l his ( onelusion- in a long report. whi(. h has 
been submitted to the niini.'try of EcUutation The report it'clf is to 
be published ill German in Gerruany. ami a Greek tran-lation by L>r. 
Georg k-otiriades will shortly app(.-ar lure in the /q//e ae.'/e but. ,i' far 
as can be judged from the accounts oi it already to band. Durm is 
entirely (jppioscd to eemeuting, uii(.l has luit a piour opinion of Maver's 
stone cemint. The ■. hann.-ler of the I’athenon. .i- e; all other monu- 
ineiits of antiquity, musi uiiiloubtedly. in his opinion, remain un- 
touelied ; hut -till the arehitnive. wliieli is tlireati-Ued with de'tructioll. 
inU't he completely restore(l It i.s not ii'-ee'sary to Use ni.w marble 
for this luirpose. though even this step ni.ed not be ab^olutelv con- 
demneil. since the iron ingredients of tile Peiitelic marble wotild soon 
as.similate the colour of the new pie( e to the old. It i' not nei.o'-arv. 
however, to go this length, tor there is a sUtlicieiicy of oM material 
lying round the Partlienoii to supply the marl.ile re(|uireil for replac- 
ing the damaged ]inrt of the architrave in tlw Gpi'thc'iloiiio' Put 
this i.s hy no meaiis the only pucce of work required in tht- Parthenon. 
Durm (lire! ted hi.- attention to the walls of tlie eella as well as the 
eoluiims an(.l eapltals. and caretully noted evervthhig' which reipiired 
repair, it is ut the iirst iinportauee to guard against the destructive 
ell'eets of rain .ind tlie vegi_tati(m growing in the midst of the ruins. 
Hi.s report eoiisist.s of three parts. In the tirst he descrihes with great 
accuracy and lucidity the injuries ohser\ ed iii the whole huilding, and 
these are repre-ente*! to the eye by appicnded skctdies of the damaged 
parts. In the seiioni.l he discusses the conse([Ucnccs which mav eiisui' 
sooner or later, if the neghcet of the monument shuukl continue. In 
the third he exjii'esses hi.s views a.s to the lueaiis reipiired to avert a 
danger which may lie imminent. Of espiecial importance is the im- 
mediate sul.istitutioii ut two fresh pjieces, on the Opisthodoniijs and on 
the south side. Since this requires the greatest skill and care, he 
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indicates most minutely the mode in which the work may be under- 
taken with safety, and appends the necessary diagrams. 

Herr Hurra lias not confined his attention to the Parthenon alone, 
but has examined all the antiquities on the Akropolis, and even the 
so-called Temple of Theseus, and supplie.s the required information 
about each. Especially intere.-ting are his coun.sels, given in an.swer 
to inquiries, as to the examination of the material lying about the 
Ereclitheion. The point at issue was whetlier the northern prostasis 
of the temple cordd he reconstructed from these ancient materials, as 
had been done in IboS fortlie U{)per part of the north and south walls. 
Hurra's opinion is that this recon.'-truction is quite feasible, and that 
the expen-e would be about •‘ifi.noo drachmas; and this satisfactory 
reply encourages the hoj)e that a rich Greek ma\' take this expense on 
himself The surn< re<]uircd for the Temple of Theseus are not con- 
siderable ; Inrt Hurra thinks it may be fiossible in the future to revive 
the antique character of this temple by removing the Byzantine addi- 
tions. and restoring the antii'iue roofing. .\s regards the otlicr monu- 
ments. neither the Stoa of Hadrian, nor the Roman Agora, nor the 
monument of Lysikrates will necessitate any e.xpense; the repairs 
needed at the .Vgora gate an<l the monument of Philopajypos are incon- 
siderable. 

As may be seen iroiii the above. Hurra distinguishes sliar])ly between 
urgent and not urgent, necessary and desirable, what must be done 
and wliat might be done. It was due. therefore, to a pure misunder- 
standing that tlie sura of a million francs was at first named as the 
amount required by him for the restorations. The sum really neces- 
sary is 2U0,0b() francs for the Parthenon, but even this is not all 
required at once ; lOb.OiiO draclinias. i c., about a quarter of this sum, 
is sutlicient to av<'rt the danger, and carry out the most urgent works. 
The rest i.s required for the complete restoration and decoration of the 
Parthenon, and can l>e executed gradually and in the future. 

Since the iirescnt condition of its finances does not jnjrmit the State 
to disburse this sura itself, the Society of Archa'ology has undertaken 
to sui)])ly the funds. In onler to ol'tain a more abundant sup)jly, it 
has procured jjerniission, bv means of a royal deeree, to transtorm the 
lottery which the law permits it to hold, and which at present brings 
in a yearly income of lOO.OUO drachmas, troin a yearly to a (juarterly 
one. 

One other p(nnt must be decided before the works can be begun. 
Hurni has suggested that workmen should in the first instance be 
brought over from Germany or Italy. At first this led to much dis- 
cussion here. Some thought the works could quite well be carried 
through by native workmen. Now. however, there seems no more 
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opposition to the introduction of forei.^n workmen, hut tlie General 
Ephoralty of Anticiuities a]>pears inclined to call in more Italians than 
Germans. 

INIatters stood thus on the arrival from Paris on the I’nd of Aju'il of 
Lucien Masrne, the architect who had already e.xamined thr Parthenon 
last vear, and since then had publicly expressed his vuovs in Paris as 
to the mode in which the repairs could he carried out. Mayne is a 
very competent authority, heiny a memher of the Committee tor the 
Preservation of Historic Monuments in France, and he has hini'clf 
Buperintended the restoration of various Imildinjzs — amony them the 
church of Montmorency. Immediately on his arriv.al at Athens he 
exjiressed his views .at a meetiny of the French .Vnlaeiiloyical Institute 
held on April 3rd, and demonstrated them by means of a little wooden 
model of part of the Parthenon coiLstructed for the ))Ur[iose, 

Mayne .showed how the great architect, by the sy-teiu which he 
employed for liinding ti>gether the stone.s, attaineil a perfectly solid 
consistency in the ljuilding. Put owing to the bomhs during the siege 
by the Venetians and the explosiim of the powder niagazme, cracks 
ensued which allowed a passage to the rain-water; in consequeni-e the 
Pentelic marble split at certain i>laces, and the consistency of the 
whole was weakened. In Magiie’s oiiiuioa tlicre eaii be no question 
of stone-cementing or any similar process of restoration. The method 
of repair must be a double one. The small loose stones might be 
riveted together with lead by small iron or copper hooks (a;/i\ije-i). 
The treatment ot the larger portions of the Imildmg yives rise to greater 
difRcidties, such as the shads of tlie columns, the .single blocks of the 
architrave and cornice. The difficulty is chietiy due to the manner 
in which the stoiie.s of the Parthenon were held together by the 
ancients. The blocks are connected witli those next to them by hori- 
zontal brackets in the shape of a double T, tud also witli those above 
them liy vertical brackets, which are la^tened with lead in the lower 
block only, hut left unfastened in the upper one Now in onler to 
remove a block from the architrave to replace it by another it is nec- 
essary, after breaking through the horizontal brackets, also to raise the 
block of the cornice al)ove, with which the stone that lias to he removed 
is connected by vertical brackets. In consequence of this didlcultv 
especial precautions and a peculiar mode of treatment arc necessary, 
as shown by Magne on his model. It is of special importance to con- 
struct a particular kind of scaffolding for this [lurpose. It should he 
of wood, not iron, and have a double flooring. One floor must ho 
placed below the block to be removed, and the other below the one 
above it. First of all the upper block in the cornice or frieze must be 
raised and placed on the upper flooring of the scaffolding ; not till the 
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broken block below it, fur wbicli the lower floor of the scaffolding is 
wanted, has been removed and replaced, can the iipjjer Ijlock be 
replaced in its former position Shafts and other architectural pieces 
can also be safely replaced in a similar fashion. According to Magne, 
there are three or four pieces ol the I’arthenon. besides the architrave 
of the Opjisthodonjos. to which allusion has been so ol’ten made, that 
ought to be replaced in this manner The most imjairtant is the 
northern angle of the sunn of the we'tern cornice, and. in fact, all the 
iniitnji of tlie cornice are insecure, since some of the supports are want- 
ing which sh(juld secure the eqiulihrium and consistency of this, the 
most boldly jirojeetiug portion c.l the luiilding. 11 the corner pieces of 
the siinn should fall, the whole wtestern cornice, one of the most pic- 
turesque and characteristic jiarts (jf the I’arthenon. would be endan- 
gered. 

As to the workmen, Magne coicsidcrs that it would he quite po.ssible 
to depend on native work only. Magne will l.iv his rcqiort as to the 
means of .securing the l-’arthenon before the (>reek Ministry of Ediiea- 
tion on behalf ot the French Government: hut hi.s studies in the mat- 
ter, with the illustrations, will he jiuhlislied hy the Itepartrnent of 
Fine Arts at Paris in an Ulition <!<• luxe. 

This is the present state of a question in which the whole civilized 
world cannot fail to he interested. — fri’Vi;. P. L-a.mbB(.>s. Atlicii .Step. 28. 

THE PARTHENON. — The first ntirnher of the Eph Areh. for IS'Jf) 
(pp. 1-58), is entirely devoted to Professor Dunn’s report on the con- 
dition of the Parthenon and other ancient monuments in Athens. 
The repjort is illustrated by live platc' aud seventeen cuts in the te.xt. 

The Arch, .lazelrin-. ISdo. pp. litd-lU2, contained an account by Dr. 
Josef Dunn of the injuries done to the Parthenon by earthquake in 
1894, with recommeudatious fur its restoration and preservation. A 
more complete and ollicial statoinont of Dr. Dunn’s views is contained 
in his Gatnchtcji, Ernst und 8ofin, llcrlin. also ('nilrallihiU (hr Bun- 
TeriLdltiuKj. 1895. A’ o. 19-21 and 23 A. 

PARTHENON METOPES. —In tllC Eph. Arrh.. TSy4, pj). 213-220. W. 
Malniberg writes of The Mrfopcs of/hi Partkawn (Pis. 10, 11 ). Of two 
fragments in the British Miiseimi one has been shown by Sebwerzek 
(Jouru. Hell. Sti/d. xiii, j). 89) to belong to the boy P of the western 
jiediment ; the other belongs to Metope xvi (Michaelis) of the south 
side. Fragment No. 714 in the Akroiiolis Museum helongs, as 
Michaelis saw. to Metope xxiv. Sauer (Fe-stschr. j. Joluianes Orcrbech, 
]). 73 ff.) has added a fragment to Metojte xix. To Metope xi belong 
fragments {lublished pi. 10. 1, 2, 3, parts of shield and arms of a 
Lapith, and the rear part of a centaur. This metope represented a 
lively combat. The fragment pi. 10, 5, is the upper part of the 
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leiaale tiiriu’e of luetupe xxi. Micluii'U?' irauuieiit N bulolips to 
niotcjpe XVII; 51 prohalily not to metope xvi, anil P certainly not 
to metope xxin. On tlie north side, no battle of centaurs \va.s 
rejii'csenteil. The northern metopes ii-xxviii I'orm a series, lirst 
larewell scenes, then the Trojan war. then the 'ack of Troy. A num- 
ber ot t'ra.aments is ascribed to tliese inetope>. Fragment P represents 
a man holding a horsi* .Metojie xxix repre'eiit.- Selene. In rcaard 
to tlie eastern inetojres. the writer corrects in sliaht details the views 
■ if 51i( haelis and Ui)! ert. Tlie western metopes [inibably i'e[ire'ented 
a battle of Ani-.izon.s, but thi.- i' nut certain pin i-pfeld'-. suaaestion 
{MiffJi. At/i. IS'.ri. p. 173) more positively stated by llobert (757. ///"- 
'l/j I’lihi'jiiiA. j). 31 ’ that some ot the metopes ut the Parthenon 
may have been made for Kimon's huiMina. cannot lie correct, for the 
Parthenon metope' are eviilently later than those of the tensile 
at Olympia, i. later than dfft n. c. The metopes with scenes from 
the sack of Troy 't p . Mich, xxiv and xxv; show the intUience of a 
painter, vei'y likely T’olyanoto' 

In the Jahrliiirli d. 1. d-uf. Ari'h. InA.. l.sii.'i. pp. tto-li.'T. 17. Peniice 
writes (Jil the yjuJdh J7t7opf.s nj tin, l^onth Side at tilt Piirthtnoii (pi. 3). 
Metoiies XIII-XXI (5Iichaelis) re]>rescnt the myth of Erichthonios. In 
XIV .\.,alauvos ha.s opend the eida and Erv.siehthon starts hack in 
terror, xiii represents Her.se and Pandro.sos. .xv and xvi repre.sent 
the overthrow of Amphiktyon by Erichthonios. xvii-xxi represent 
the erection of the tiKnot- and the t<inndina of the Panathenaic 
mstival. 

THEATRE OF DIONYSOS. — Ihe e.xcavatioiis under Dr. Doerpfeld at 
the theatre of Dionysos have oontrilnited in no small decree to throw 
li^dit on the history of the construction of the theatre ; for it has been 
jii'oved that the door ol the purudi.u was upon the same level as the 
ancient orchestra, and from certain indications it is ])ossiblo to recon- 
struct the constructions of the time of tlu' orator Lvkouraos. The 
stylobate of tlie proscenium, which was built after the ace of 
Alexander, has been brou^cht to light. Before this time the pro- 
scenium was movable, and not stationary as since the Alexandrian 
epncli. Behind this prosccninni, however, are visible the foundations 
of the stage of the theatre built by Eykourgos. the front of which Dr. 
Doerpfeld thinks Avas adorned with eighteen columns, and the height 
ot which was four metre.s. Even the front view of the }iai'asceiiiuin 
was decorated on each side with six columns. At the bottom of the 
theatre was discovered, in the foundations of the Plnedrus stair a 
marble tor.so ; and on the eastern parasceniuin, under the surface of 
the Roman constructions, was unearthed an imscription in which 
occurred the names of two artists liitherto unknown. Beneath the 
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orche.stra underground passages were met with, wind) the newspapers 
hastened to identity with the t'haronic steps mentioned by Julius 
Pollux. Dr. I )oerpleld. however, has .shown that this idea is unten- 
able. Jt is also an interesting feature that these jias<agi-s lead directly 
to the centre i)f the orchestra, which Dr. Doerpfeld. it is well known, 
has for some years past maintained, formed in the eolden age of 
Attic traaedy the stage. Now Charonic steps were not reipiired. in 
the theatre of Dionysos in ancient tiiiic. tor tlu' aiipi-aram-e on the 
stage of personages who rame from the lower regions, ok aU'c origin- 
ally the ground on the southern hali ol the orchestra v as lower than 
the northern, since the ro'-k .sloiH-d .away, dt/he.. .[uly I'n 

THE ODEION OFAGRIPPA. — Excavations are being carried on under 
the directieiu of the Director of the' German tfehool. Dr. Doerpfeld. in 
the space between the .-Vreioiiagos and the ancient Dionyseiun or the 
Ro-ealled Tdnaioii He was l^-il to make exc.ivatious at thi.s point 
because Pausanias refers to this vicinity a^ the site of the ancient 
theatre calh-cl by otlier writers the Udeion of .\grit>jia. Nothing ha.s 
as get been found to attest the aecura<-y of I’au-ani.i' AihiniU 
Aiiril fi. 

OLYMPIC GAMES IN 1893. — If the flreek newspapers do not e.xag- 
gerate. the revival ot tin.' < >!ynipie game- next spring will he uj)ou an 
imposing sigde, Tlie international sports, as alre.aly announced, will 
take plaee in the ancient Stadioii. whi( h will be- rebuilt for the pur- 
pose at an exjieiiditure of .'iiiit.n.iM (Ir.iclim.is. wholly suiiscrihed by 
M. Averotr. a we.ilthy tireek in .-Mexandria. It is to aecominodato 
Idn.i i: I' I people. The boat-races will he rowel between ( )ld and New 
Phalei'on. the harh.jr of Munydiia being used as a .-belter in rough 
weather. It is exjieeted that more than L'tifi lioatsicill take part in 
tliese eonte-ts. For the running it is proposed to .idopt the lii-toric 
run to .Marathon InvitaTions liave been forwarded to d.oiio dith-reiit 
athletie dubs in all jiarts oftlie world, and •!'KI ha\e already agreed to 
send rei)reseiitatives. At night tlie Sladion will he lighti-d Ijv elee- 
tric'itv, and native dances will la- perlormcil. The .\kro]ioli- and the 
other ancient monuments will also he illuminateil. More than PJd.dOO 
visitors are expected to visit .Vtheiis from tin- province- and abroad, 
and tlie executive committee are anxiously considering the best means 
for the ac('Ommodati<in of this intiux. Greeks at home and abroad 
are taking the keenest interest in this national undert.dciug. and large 
sums of money have already been forwarded iVoni London and Alex- 
andria. Nearly o(M]iriO dradimas have been collected in England. 

The [irejiarations are now in full swing, csfieeially in the Stachon, 
which is by far the heaviest j>art of the work, and w liieh, covered with 
huge blocks of niarhleand resounding with the strokes of liimdreds of 
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chisels, [)rese!its a strikiiisi eoiitrast tu the [jcacet’ul solitude which has 
for years and centuries reisriied over its grassy slopes. This scene of 
the ancient Panatlien;can j^aines i.^; an artificial enlarcjenient of a natural 
hollow between two of the lowest sjairs of ^It. Hyniettos It is turned 
towards the city, and from its entrance ( by the “ whis[ierine ” lli.ssos) 
a niacmificeiit |)anoraina is obtaimsl from Lykabetto.s and the Palace 
Gardens on the rieht to the Akrojiolis and distant Salainis on the left. 
Its embanked .sides slojie u|) to a heieht of (if) to SO feet around a level 
space 07(1 feet long by 109 feet wide, in the form of a hor.'eshoe fa-s 
has been ascertained by recent excavation-). 

Ofcour.se it will not lie [xissible to linish the entire Stadion in mar- 
ble b 3 ’ next March. Only the circular end, in its entire height, and 
the three lowest tiers along the sides will be done in marble; the 
remaining rows of the sides will he executed in wood and jiainted in 
imitation of marble, Intt will he replaced gradually b_v marble rows. 
M. Averoff has signified his intention of having this magnificent arena, 
which is capable of seating 7(),0d() spectators, finished entirely in 
Pentelic marble at his own expense, as a permanent field for athletic 
contests ; and certainly Athens will regain through his patriotic liber- 
ality one of her most glorious and unique monuments, useful as well 
as ornamental. 

In the iStadiou, thus restored and provided with a fine running track, 
the field sports, foot races, and gymnastic contests will be held ; here 
also will l.)e the finish of the twenty-six-mile long-distance race from 
Marathon to Athens, for which a special ninphoni or cup will be ottered, 
in memory of the plucky runner of old who died to bring to Athens 
the news of the rout of the Persians. The bicycle races will be held 
on grounds specially hud out for the occasion, half-way between the 
cit}^ and the seashor(3, on the Phaloric plain. The aquatic sports — 
Bwiraming and rawing — are to take place in the roadstead of Phaleron, 
while the Saronic Gulf, locked in by islands, will form an unexcelled 
Bailing ground for the yacht regatta, which jiromisc's to be unusually 
brilliant. 

These are the chief items on the jwogramme of the games proper. 
But as the f)lymiiic, fijstivals of yore were not confined to athletic con- 
tests, so the visitor.-, who will crowd to Athens next April will find an 
abundance of intere.sting features of the celebration entirely outside of 
the aforesaid programme. To pass over the numerous official and 
semi-official banquets which will ho given to athletes, delegates, forei<m 
squadron.s, anil potentates, the city ot Athens i.s organizing various 
fipecial events for the entertainment of its guests, which will doubtle.s.s 
give the entile (.elebration a character long to be remembered Among 
these siiecial features will be, for imstanci', the artistic illumination of 
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the great monuTiients of antiquity i)y night, a grand historical torch- 
light procession, representing meinorahle scenes irora Greek history, 
ancient and modern, and a series of gala repre.sentations of the dramatic 
master-pieces of the world, beginning with a Sophoklean tragedy and 
ending with Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.’’ A special Olympic Hymn, com- 
posed for the occasion hy the modern Greek composer Samaras, is to 
be rendered hy a monster chorus and orchestra ; and a commemora- 
tive medal is to he struck and distributed. The French Archaeological 
School at Athens is to celebrate it.s jubilee at the same time, and a 
large international gathering of savants is e.xpected to attend ; the 
American School of Classical Studies, the German Archicological In- 
stitute, and the British School will also hold special public meetings 
during the festivities. I.ast, hut not least, the inauguration of the 
games on A[)ril G will coincide with the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Greek Inde[)endence, and thousands of enthusiastic 
visitors and delegates are expected from the five or six millions of 
Greeks living yet under Turkish rule, and from the numerous and 
wealthy Greek colonies all over the world, to take jtart in commem- 
orating the day. If one adds the numerous English, American, French, 
Italian. Hungarian, Swedish, Russian, and Belgian athletic organiza- 
tions, the great British and French yacht clubs, and the Turkish 
wrestlers and State College athletes, that have already promised to 
send their champion.s to the meeting, the vast concourse which will be 
assembled in the new Panathena’c Stadion will form the most pic- 
turesque medley of tongues, races, and costumes ever seen in the violet- 
erowned city ofTlieseus. 

The interest displayed by the American people in this Athenian 
meeting, the promised participation of so many American athletes, 
and the formation of an American committee in behalf of the project, 
under President Cleveland’s chairmanship, have aroused lively satis- 
factionin Greek circles. — N. P. Ei'enunj Pud, Aug. 15 and Sept. 

THE REFITTING OF THE STADION. — The remodeling of the Stadion 
is being done hy the areliitect, Ernst Tsiller, on the basis of the ex- 
cavations which he himself made in 1873. It is true that the traces 
preserved are very few, but this has in no wise injured the work, 
because Herr Tsiller does not propose to show us how the Stadion 
was in ancient times, hut how it is possible for it to be now fitted to 
be used for the Olympic Games. 

By the [dan of Herr Tsiller the indicated arrangements comprise 
works of two kinds; the Stadion and the preparation of the S([uare in 
front of it. On the one side and the other of the Stadion exactly at 
the point where are preserved traces of the ancient wall wdll be erected 
a wall of stones laid in the Pelasgie manner. 
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At the two highest points of this work will be erected two four- 
columned stoas of belvidere form, and upon these figures of wre.stlers 
from ancient statues. 

At the inmost [lart of the stadion and upon the path leadinc: to 
Agios Elias will be erected a stoa for the king, the royal family, and 
invited persons of note. The arena will be divided for the race-course 
bv a long lattice of marble. On each side at the entrance will be 
erected the elevated place upon which the chief judge will stand. 
The arena will be separated throughout its whole length by a parti- 
tion of mablc or of iron lattice work. Then will come a broad j»ass- 
agcway and then immediately the benches of wood At their highest 
point, as in ancient times, will be a passageway. iStairways will run 
across throughout the length of the passageways. Two very tall jioles, 
carrying .standards, will be placed at each .side of the entrance. 

The preparation of the sijuare in front of the Stadion inclmles -. ( 1) 
The leveling of the ground, the abolishment of all the existing cotfee- 
houses, and of nece.-sity the removal of the houses, i 2) A long stoa 
with doul)le pro.styh' of the Ionic form in which the athletes may rest, 
disrobe, bathe, and anoint themselves for the contest'. (>i) Two great 
fouiitaiiir with reservoirs [4) Four great statues, fo) A jirustyle of 
six very tall poles carrying standards and trciphies. 

The work of the renewal of the Panathenaic Stadion on account of 
the International (.ilympic Games next .Vpril goes on vigorously. 
Already the breastwork surri>unding the entire level space has been 
put in place and the [irejiaration of the rows of .seats is begun. x4t the 
curved portion, the so-called ’sling or crown’ arc 2(1 rows of marble 
seats, but on the sides only three, and the remaining wooden ones will 
be painted so that they can not lie distinguished from the marble 
ones. Then after some time the wooden ones will lie replaced with 
marble, since the noble George Averott indicates that he will assume 
all the e.xpense. 

The entrance of the undca-ground colonnade through which the 
contestants went forth is being excavated. Certain foundations were 
fouml and to-day tw(j bases. The works in the Stadion are expected 
to be comiileteil about the end of Dec. — .hh/ad'.s-, Atiril ’jO- A^ter Au". 
12; i/edm, July 10. 

PLANS OF THE ARCH/EOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The Archu'olgical Soci- 
ety has determined on laying bare the whole of the ground round 
about the foot of the Akropolis. Fur this end it is necessary to declare 
that the jiiuces of land belonging to [irivati; owners are required for 
arclueological purposes, and a committee has been formed — including, 
besides the Inspector-General of Antiquities, the University professors 
N. Politis and Gpyr. Lambro.s -which will .see to the legal acquisition 
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of these plots of ground. The complete plan would involve the removal 
of the whole of the poor quarter inhahited liy immigrants Ifom the 
island of Ana])he. the so-ealled Anajdiiotika, to tlie north-east of the 
Akropolis ; hut as new homes must he ]irovided ior the immigrants, 
the lull realization of the jumject i,s doubtful. 

The Arelaeologieal Society also thinks of enclosing with an iron rail- 
ing the theatre of Dionysos and the ( fdeion of Herodes Attikos. It 
is also proposed to remove the most interesting of the monuments 
from the Kerameikos to tlie Central IMu'eum for the sake of 'ci unty. 
I hope, however, that this jarojeet. which would altogether de]irive of 
all eh araeter the heautiful and. in its way. unique public cemetery of 
ancient Athens, vill not he c.irried i)ut. It wonlil hi. quite easy to 
enclose the whole spot with an iron railing, ami to I'fotia.t the most 
imjjortant memorials hy covering them with glass and wire. 

ATTICA. — Excavations i.N Attica. — < hitside .-\thin-. there h.is I’cccntly 
been a great deal of activity throughout Attica, and (dreeks and for- 
eigners ha\'e vied with one another in exploring am ieiit tumuli and 
other sites. Not far from Marnthou. at Ka p.indilti. the Swedish 
arolnvologist 3\'ide has heeii at work. In a place named Kotrona, 
aliout three iinles or so distant from the vill.ige. he lai' disi o\ ereil a 
prehistoric tumulus containing ten grave'. Cne of the'e wam .iln ady 
open and empty : in the second, \ascs were unearthed similar to those 
whi( h came to light at Thorikos. The other toinh,' yielded ele\-en old 
Mykenaain vases, two ot pure gold, and thi'ee golden e.irriiig' .411 of 
those are truly artistic. It is to he noted that Kapandriti. wlieie these 
discoveries were made. (>(■( Upies the site of the alvieiU .Vlillidna. which 
lay nine mile' to the east of Dckeleia The eitadi 1 of this spot, 
remarkahle in Athenian history, i' stdl preserved. 

Xot le.'S interesting are the exeav.itions iimtituted hy M Stais. In- 
spector of Antiquities, near the village of .Markopulo. in the di'trict of 
the aiieient Deme Frasia. which helonged to the trihe F.indionis. 
There is there a wdiolc iirehi'torie eemetery eontaiiiing gr.ives which 
fortunately have ess-aped rirling. Two-and-twenty of these have been 
opened hy M. .Stais. Clay vases of great interest, both for their 'hapo 
and their delineations, were met with. They are oicr two hundred in 
number, and have been ])resented to the Central Miisenni. .Vlso verv 
remarkable are small bronze knives of quite peculiar shape ; the bot- 
tom of the lilade is narrow, ami they gradually heeome wider towards 
the end. They were elas]i knives, as has heen interred frojn a hole 
tound oil the lower part of the hlade. The e.xeavations had to bo 
suspended all last winter, as the spot was llooded — Atln n . .\ug. .3. 

ARGOS. — Excavations of the American School. — Dr. 4\'aldstein reports 
as follows: — "I am hapjiy to say that at the close of thi' season we 
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shall liavL‘ eniiipletely excavated the whole of the ancient perihulis, 
including; the buildings adjoining the ancient temple.', — all those 
within the sacred precinct On the tiehls below the we.st slojjc. which 
are outside the pcrihi,h).^, including the ’ Stoa.' part of which we ex- 
plored in our tirst campaign. I shall excavate as far as is necessary. 
But I hi)pe to Complete one large fichl, and at least to determine the 
nature of the buildings on thi.s site. At all events, at the close of this 
campaign 1 may venture to say that the excavations of the Argive 
Heraion will be comtileted. I cannot refrain from (luoting the' opinion 
expressed by Mr. KabVjadias. the General Director of the Anticj^uities 
of Greece, and reiterated by foreign arelueologists, that ours was a 
' model excavation in Greece ' I shall now take steps to secure for the 
Cichool the sole right to excavate in the immediate vicinity of the 
Heraion for the next five years. Last year, you will remember, we 
discoveri'd two beehive tmnbs. two of which contained rich finds of 
Mykentean vases, terracottas, cut stone.s. etc. There are certainly many' 
more of these near the Heraion. The method for discovering them is 
a simide one. Narrow trenches are dug along the whole side of these 
rocks down to virgin soil ; as soon as the pick? strike worked earth 
interrupting the virgin soil, the ilmmo-i leading into the tomb is found. 
1 hopie that in the future some attempts will he made to discover such 
tombs. 

As I was kept at Rome on my way here by an attack of infiuenza, 
I telegraphed to Mr. Hoppin to begin work according to the plan we 
had arranged before he left for Greece. Accordingly, on March 22, 
Mr. Hojjpin began to excavate the soutli slojw below the second tem- 
ple at the point at which we had left it last season, and thus had charge 
of the work ror several days before I arrived. During these days Mr. 
Hoppin was not only able to make most valuable discoveries, such as 
the two best preserved metope heads, but he pushed on the clearing of 
the south Stoa for many feet, having to clear awav about twenty feet 
of superimposed earth for the whole length and width of the Stoa. 

"The work we have this y-ear done on the south .sloj)e (below the 
second temple; a])peurs to me, as I see it now, astonishing with regard 
to the amount of eaith that has been remove<l. This would not have 
been jiossible, had we not at the beginning of last season found bed- 
rock at the bottom of the little valley and for some way up, so that we 
could pku-ea continuous dump half-way up the hill on the south slope. 
Our carts had thus to travel but a short distance before our eves, and 
we could make a continuous dump below the line of building found 
on the south slope. 

At the close of the last season we had found the beginning of a 
building, one side (jf which abutted on the southeast corner of what 
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we have hitherto ealleil the West lUiildiiiLr, and which ran from east 
to west along the south slo])e about forty feet below the top of the 
foundation wall of the second tein[)le, and parallel to it. We had also 
out in for about ten feet behind the supporting wall east of the West 
Building, which separates this building from the second temple above 
it. We now continued to clear out this south i^toa. It was ditiicult 
digging, as there was an average of twenty feet of earth to he removed 
for its whole length, and large stones, drums of columns, capitals, and 
blocks had fallen from the terrace above, all of which had to be 
removed to the nearest point where they would not block the way for 
excavation, and carefully deposited there. As I am now writing the 
building is quite clear. It is a beautiful stoa, seventy-five feet in 
length, with walls of most perfect Greek masonry, of which four and 
even five layers are standing all around. Within, there are nine Doric 
pillars. .Ml the pillar l)ases are ia -situ ; three have the lower drum, 
while one has two drums, the remaining four, together with the cajltal 
in good preservation, having fallen immediately in front of this. At 
the back wall (north ) there an" well worked pilasters, one to each 
alternate pdllar. The stoa is al.iout forty-five metres long by about 
thirteen metres wide. It laces towards the south (/. e.. towards Argos) 
and is approached l.iy a continuous flight of stejis. The temjdu above 
it must have fallen in l.iefore this Stoa was destroyed, since, especially 
in the western half, we Ibund huge drums of the column from the 
temple which had crashed through the roof, with geison blocks, and, 
fortunately for us, also metopes and sinia. The flooring was thus in 
parts littered with fragments of marble from roof-tiles and metopes. 
Among these were several pieces of sculptured metopes, and of the 
sima, fragments of arms, legs, torsos of bodies, etc., all Irom the high 
relief of the metopes, and two well preserved heads (one quite perfect), 
with portions of three others. This stoa is perhaps the best ju-eserved 
of all the buildings which we have found, and is certainly one of the 
most imposing I know in Greece. 

'■ WT also cut into the .slojte to the west of this stoa. but were soon 
convinced that no ancient building stood here; we found, however, the 
traces of a huge staircase which covered the whole slope on this side 
leading up to the great fdatform of the temple. There was thus on 
the south side of the temples facing Argos a magnificent approach to 
the sanctuary; an<l it i.s interesting to note that the line of buildings 
and the access to them belonging to this period face to the south and 
east, while the earlier buildings are massed on the west side. This cor- 
responds to the change from the Mykena'an to the Argive supremacy. 

“At the close of the last season, we had cut otf the slope evenly 
behind the back wall of that portion of the stoa which was then dis- 
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coverC'l. It a liUir ciittinir. L'jion arrivinLi this 1 thund 

that the rain ha 1 washed away some of the earth from the side of the 
cutting, and here ajiiaaired a portion of a column drum I’rom the second 
temi)le How thi; had lalleii there it is ditiicult to explain. I’eluc- 
tantly ( for I knew there could he no iuiildiuii tlu rei I felt hound to 
diy here ayain. We tints had to cut away futher ten feet ot earth to a 
depth of over twenty feet an<l for a lenyth of lorty-iive mctiC'. All 
this earth was tilhny for the foun.latittus of the upper tem[ile, and con- 
taine 1 a areat mar-' ol pic-' archaic ( d'cck ‘ ohie<ts. .'Uch a' we had 
found in previous years in this 'ame hlliuu We aho dua down to 
bed-rock for the whole Iciiath iu'ide vto tic i a't ' ol the supporting 
wall before the West Buildiny. 

" ^'cmie mtere^tiua rC'ult' apjicared from tlii' work. Wetveri' much 
astonished last year when Dr. Wa^hinyton found in the corner behind 
this supfiorting wall am.l the back c)f the 'outh Stoa wall Mykemcan 
graves such as have been found at Salaniis 1 could only i-xplain thi- 
to mys(.'lf by the suppeisitiou that thi' site was outside the earliest 
periholni. W’e now found such early wall' of the Mykemcan ja-riod 
here, together with some such yraves and a great mimber of v.i'Cs and 
small ol.ijects outside these early walls. 

'■ tiuch walls also appeared on the whole we't 'lope, north and north- 
east of the West Buildin.;. where .Mr. Roaers hail ch.irue ot tin- work, 
and where we have cleared the whole site down tobeii-roi k. We can 
now say witli confidence th.it notliiue remain' uuexcaiatc. 1 niihli, the 
ancient pccifo/e.-. 

"We have now attackcfl aho the field' to the wc'i and southwest, 
O'itodt the c(/>c/e.s Walls, where in expli.iriiiu duriiiu the first season 
we laid tr.iced a larae stoa and coiiji.'ctured that there m as a Roman 
temple. This conjecture was a hapjiv one in so lar a' in the field 
below, immediately to the wi-st of the temple and bordered by the 
stream (Eleutherion j on its outer (northern and western i 'ides, w e have 
found buildings of the Roman iicriod, namely, an extensive and com- 
plex system of Roman baths This is interesting also in its bearing 
upon the whole nature and lunetion of the sanctuary, 

"The other large field 1 shall excavate as lar as possible, and shall 
especially do my best to enable our architect to make plans of the 
buildings. 

" -V tew words about our finds. In this rcspei t we have been as 
lucky as ever. I have already referred to the metope fragments and 
to the heads. These latter correspond to those we had alreadv found 
and belong to the metopes They are worked in a vigorous manner, 
and are still of such careful execution that 1 believe even those of the 
Parthenon can hardly rival them in this respeet. One head of a vouth 
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with a helmet id in perleet jn-e.servatiuo, even the tip of the nose re- 
maining: intact ^\'e shall now have a larce nuniher of fragments at 
Athens, and we may hojie to be able to piece some together. At all 
events the sculptures coming from this temple Imilt by the Argivo 
Eupolemns. with Polykleitos as the sculptor of the teinjile statue, are 
among the most important specimens of the great art of the lifth cen- 
tury before Chri-t 

•‘From the filling to the second ti'inple we have aiiout seventy-six 
baskets full of vases, terracottas. Iironzes. etc. Though a great part of 
these came t'roia the <lry rul)hi.sh used to till up the platform, I am 
more and more convinced that in the earlier periods there was some 
-acred building or great altar on the site of this temple. 4'he early 
Myken;ean walls along the slop,-,- belong to these, as well as most of 
the finds which wcj’e votive olferiiigs. \\'e have again found here a 
number of Egyiitiaii objects, inchnling several scarabs. Of smaller 
objei ts. gems, ami terracotta-, this year has given a very lai-ge harvest. 

••"We have found sevei'al in.scri|>tious. — some of the Roman period ; 
but the mo-t important epigraphieal find, jierhaps. of the whole ex- 
cavation. is a luonze plapue about eight inches si'[uare with eleven 
lines of bustrophedou iuscri]itioii in the earliest Argive characters. 
Mr. Rogers [irobably will undertake .-i ])reliminary imblication 

'• I have the photogra[)her Merlin here now. who is taking views of 
the building- and the sites, arnl I shall proceed to make arrangements 
with Mr. Tilton igrrchitect) f<.>r the mo-t a<loiiuate form of j.mblieation. 

I shall do my be.st. and Mr. Tilton |iromi-es to u-e all his energies 
to assist me to put into the j)rinter's hands the first volume, contain- 
ing the introduction, the arcliitecture. and po— ibly the seuljiture, by 
the autumn of ItihCi. — Fourietnih Annadl Rqimi of Maiviij. ('uiiun. of 
ihc .till. ■'^ch. of ( SI'hIk s at Atlicm. Ibb4— U-a. 

DAPHNI. -The Mosaics. — In the immediate neighbourhood of Athens 
lies the medueval convent of r)a]ihni, celebrated for the mosaics with 
which its church is decorated. The readers of the are aware 

that the (Ireek (Tovernmeut and the .Vrcha'ological Society of .Vthens 
have undertaken to save these mosaics. Carefully detached from the 
walls by a Venetian artist of the name of Novo, they were rej)laced 
after the most injured portions of the structure had been rebuilt. 
Several of the ancient mosaics, now restored to their old positions, will 
be found copied and described by M. Millet, of the Ecole d'Athenes^ 
in recent numbers of the dn-cl: Aixhunhujicdl Jourmil. One of those 
lately replaced is the so-called Anastasis, the descent of the Saviour 
into the lower world for the rescue of those confined there, a repre- 
sentation which accords with the tradition of the Eastern Church at 
Easter. The place in the church of this beautiful mosaic is on the 
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rislit of the entrance from the western door, at a heisrhl of -i in from 
the ground. It is d.l5 m. hiuh and li '2.8 ni. wide. Linlwig Thiersch, 
of Munich, who studied the jneluie tnrty ye.irs aa<i. considered it one 
of the tinest works of the Byz intine '.chool hiuhly interesting tact 
is that some time ago. when eert.dii modern additions to the narthex 
were pulled down, it.s we.sterii wall was found to he (airiehed with two 
mosaic pictures hitherto unknown They are svmnietrieal seiiii -ireu- 
lar works, one of Joachim and Anna, tlie other of ih • seizure ot Jesus 
on the IMount of fllives. The Litter n the more inteie-tmg. am! it is 
also the more recently hrouilit to light It covered tin- right-hand 
Itortioii of the western wall of the narthex. Siiijularly animated are 
the figures of the Saviour, of Judas, and ot th.’ L’oman centurion. 
Judas's plivsiognoray is exception, dly symnath -tic . he is givina the 
Saviour no kiss, but is laying his right hand vehemently on His 
shoulder. The centurion holds his staff towards Je-u-.— Ade n.. .Utg. h. 

DELOS. — Excavations of the French School. — In the last campaign the 
principal aim was to lay hari- tlie jiart oi the town ailjaeent to the 
harbour, as we pO-Tsess in this iiuarter a (.Ireek Poinjicii. so to say, 
covered with a huge layer of earth, tlie removal (.>f wiiich i.^ destined 
to enlarge our knowledge ot the doiue'tie life of the tireeks as well as 
to yield ohjeets of art. A eonsiderahle portion of tlie ground adjoin- 
ing the harltour has been turned up. and commercial warehouses and 
private dwellings lutve come to light, so that we can not only draw 
up the ])lan of a (.ireek house, for a knowledge of which we have 
hitherto been pretty well dependent on Vitruvius, but we have also 
gained jiosession of real artistic treasures. The dwellings at Delos are 
in other respets -well preserved, and they were not merely decorated 
with wall paintings and mosaic pavements, hut also contained works 
of sculpture, ^oiiie of whicli were statues of the owners ofthe liuildings, 
while some were ideal works or copies of famous masterpieces. The 
best of the jiieces of sculpture discovered up to the present time are a 
marble figui'e of a woman of the Roman ]ieriod, in tlie liest state of 
preservation, and a beautiful replica of the Diadunienos of Polvklei- 
tos. The finds hitherto made encourage the hopie that further exca- 
vations may lay Iiare all the Imildings lying round the temple as well 
as the lower city, which was still a nourishing place in Roman days. 
Occupied with the exjdorations at Delphi, the French cannot, for the 
time being, jiroceed more vigorou.sly at Delos ; onh" after the 
close of their excavations at Deli'hi will they be able to work sys- 
tematically. and bring to the island the machinery now in use at 
Deljihi. — Athen.. Juh’ 20. 

Plan of the Harbour. — M. Ardoillon has been alile to trace the com- 
plete plan ofthe ancient harbour of Delos, which in the second cen- 
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tury B. c. formed the- chief commercial emporium of the Mediterran- 
ean. The harbour consisted of two basins, the one for pilerimsj the 
other I'or merchants, called the sacred and the profane. The nier- 
chant.s" harbour was divided into two lia.sins, corres]jondinLC to the 
two quarters on land, one on the north, the other on the south of the 
sanctuary, the one con.sisting of doi k.s and warehouse (juay.s,the other 
ofshojis and bazaars for traffic Atlun., Auir. Ml 

DELPHI. — Date OF Rebuilding OF THE Te.mple. — .Vt a recent meeting of 
the Aiadciiiie des Inscriptions, M Iloinolle read a pajaer on the tlate 
of rebuilding of the tem])le of Delphi, a.s revealed by the Ti’ench 
excavations. The foundations of the western face and the south- 
western corner show traces of an earthquake, subsequent to theljuild- 
ing of the Alcnneonithe, in the sixth century IMany of the courses 
are constructed of pieces of moulding and fragments of a triglyph 
from the eastern front, which (as is known) was of marble. That side 
of the temple, therefore, mii.st have been overthrown, and the debris 
utilized lor the new building. Keen the original foundations of that 
side have disappeai-ecl : all that now remains shows that the building 
was erected at one time, and according to a uniform jilnn. Xone of 
the jiortions of architecture that have been discovered can be assigned 
to a date earlier than the fourth century. Consequently tlie temple 
must have been destroyed and rebuilt towanls the end of the fifth or 
the beginning of the fourth century. Also from tlie inscriptions di.s- 
oovered at flelphi. the conclusion can be drawn that very extensive 
works were going on from about oon to ddOB. c. These inscriptions 
relate to every [lart of the building — irom the prodromes to the opis- 
thodonios, from the outer portico to the inner ccdla. .Vn iu'crijition 
at Athens, combined with a passage in Xenophon, show that an 
appeal was issued by the Amphictyons to all Greece for subscriptions 
towards the rebuilding ot the temple in the year 371 and oiiS b. c. Ip 
then, the temple discovered by the French is a monument of the 
fourth century, it follows that Faii'ania-;, when describing what 
existed in his own time a.s a woi-k of the sixth century, must have' been 
wrongly inlbrined. And a literary (|uestion of the first importance — 
nothingjlcss than the creilit to be given generally to the statements ot 
Pausanias — arises from the discussion of what seems at first only a 
jn’oblem in arclueology. — Arad., Get. d. 

Discovery of Sculptures. — It is reported from Delphi that reliefs ha\’e 
been found representing Herakles shooting the Stymphalian birds, the 
fight with Antaios, a part of the Centaur fight and the rare represen- 
tation of Herakles slaying a sea monster with reference to the freeing 
of Hesione. These reliefs show that they adorned the front of the 
“ skene ” as in the theatre of Dionysos. — Atlanlix. July 6. 
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Yesterday was reported the findiiiit of a poros statue representinit 
prohahlv Athena, un 'ortunately without a head. The stone bears 
traces of coloring. The style of the work suggests the poros reliefs of 
archaic style foun<l on the Athenian Acro{)olis. The ruins of a 
marble lion were also found — HfOm. May '10. 

ELEUSIS. — The Imscriptions — The Council of the Archaa)logleal Society 
ha' reeoniiiience 1 the exeavatious there, and intends to clear the 
whole [da -e witliin tlie year. Not much remains to be done, inas- 
much as the greater [),)rtion of the site has already l.ieen laid bare 
ttnder the intelligent sui>erintendence of M. Philios. whose name will 
remain inseparably conneeted with Eleusis. M. Philios has [iroceeded 
further witli the study of tlie sculptures and insia'i[itions derived from 
the ruins, and I cannot resist making mention of his communications. 
One of these, read in the spring before the French Archieological 
Institute, is devoted to the jnr^oidui of the Elcusinian priests The 
inscriyitions ja-ove that there were as many men as women. The men 
were the hierophants, the Keryx, the Dadouchos and the so-called 
C771 tlie Women eou.sisted of the female hierophant the Eemetra, 

the hieroiihant (female') of Kore, the Dadoiiehusa, and the Hiereia. 
All were chosen in equal numliers from tlie family of the Etiniolpidai 
and Kerykes. 

In another [ia['er M. Philios discussed the following inscription : — 
Kai aocfitii nXeiioy Kal cr«/.ci'oi' i^uiTopa (?) rcKTaii', 

Aj^oes Kill Kopvys yrur Xpai ir^joVoXor, 

<i5 i70T« SapjOjuaroji' a/Veeiioir eyov aOidjiuv 
opyia KUi ijli'yi/i' ef€<Tuu)rr« TraTpij, 

Kilt T«/Verie; ai'trfup f Kal iJrjuTo kToo; ojXULUv 
EfjU.oX/Siu Trti'iTw Kal KeXctu &a6iuj, 

.\v(r<n'loijy T€ ipyi/afy ayaKXyruy .Ai'TojiTi'or. 
ihy dycK air. 

This Stone probably relates to the same [lerson who is mentioned in 
the inscri]itiun fir.tt published by Chandler (c, i. a., iu. TFI). Ifoeekh 
conjectured that this hi't inseri[)tion, in which also there is mention 
of a hostile raid upon Eleusis, refers to the Heruli who invaded 
Attica in the year -ItiT. But since the emperor who was initiated by 
the Elcusinian hieru]ihant is called Antouinu.s in the new inscrijition 
— a name which was not asi'Uined by any enqieror later than Flelio- 
gabalus — it is extremely [irobable that Marcus Aurelius is the 
sovereign intended, and it may be [dausibly conjectured that the 
Sauromatie mentioned in the inscription are the Costoboci, who, 
according to Pausanias. penetrated as far as Elateia in 1G7 a. d., and 
were driven thence by Mnesibulus. The writer of this letter here 
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conjecturally identified the Sauromatae with the Costoboci when he 
was favoured by M. Philios with a copy of the inscription some 
months before. — Athen., Aug. 3. 

Inscriptions. — In the Eph. Arch., 1894, pp. 189-212, A. N. Skias 
publishes forty-two Inscriptions from Eleusis. These are very frag- 
mentary, chiefly votive or dedicatory. ISTo.s. 1, 2 (=C I A 7422°, 
Suppl. p. 10.5), .3, and 4 are interesting on account of their archaic 
letters. No. 10 is an account of expenses for building and repairs. 
No. oG is a decree of “later Roman ” times. 

Discovery of a Tomb with Rich Contents. — At Eleusis a tomb has been 
discovered, important for the variety and richness of its contents. 
Around the skeleton of a woman buried in it (probably a priestess) 
lay numerous objects of female ornament, amongst which were some 
very finely executed earrings witli amber globules, some brooches in 
bronze and iron, many rings in gold and silver, and some bronze 
bracelets. The rest of the contents of the grave consisted of some 
seventy vases of various forms, three Egyptian scarabsei, and a 
statuette of Isis in ivory. Those last objects point to some relation 
between the Eleusinian mysteries and Egypt, as indicated a short 
time ago by 1\I. Foucart — Athen., Oct. 12. 

Discovery of a Painted Tablet. — In the excavations being made at the 
expense of the Archieological Society and under the direction of the 
Ephor, M. Skia, in Eleusis, there has been found a painted tablet of 
baked earth, having a rectangular form and terminated by a beautiful 
gable. This work, which is reckoned to be of the fourth century 
before Christ, is by an eminent painter of that epoch, and has four 
female figures of which the coloring is remarkably preserved. At the 
basis of this oti'ering, which from a casual examination appears to 
have been used with reference to the Jlysteries celebrated there in 
antiquity, the inscri 2 )tion is ])rescrved, ‘ Minion set it uj).’ To this 
find a great signification is given by the experts, not only on account 
of its beautiful w'orkmanship in general, but also on account of the 
evident position which its representations hold with reference to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, concerning the form and nature of which we 
have no certain knowledge yet. — Atlantis, June 8. 

Discovery of an Urn. — The Ephor of Antiquities, M. Skias, while 
overseeing the excavations at Eleusis, found a beautiful urn, unfortu- 
nately in fragments bearing the customary representation of Eleu- 
sinian urns, that of Dcmeter, Kore, and Triptolemos. This urn bears 
the subscription in letters jdated with gold: 

Aij^r'/Tpia Aryjurjxpa dvtdrjKe. 

The urn was gilded in many places but the gold has been worn off 
through time. It is of the fourth century b. c. — Hestia, May 23. 
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Representations of Triptolemos. — A thinl eominunicutiou ot Philios 
is taken up with the representations of Triptolemos. Starting from 
some reliefs found at Eleusis, and comparing them with other sculp- 
tures and vases, he came to the conclusion that Triptolemos was always 
depicted as sitting in a car drawn by winged dragons. There i.s only 
one exception, the standing figure of Tri})tolemos occurring on a relief 
discovered several 3 'ear 3 ago in tlie little church of St. Zacharias at 
Eleusis, and preserved in the Central Museum at Athens; for M. 
Philios identifies as Triptolemos the vouthful personage placed between 
Denieter and Kore, although others take him for Bacchus, and Brct- 
ticher considers him a herdboy. Inasmuch as the drapery of Kore 
on this relief resembles tliat on other monuments of the fourth cen- 
tury, among them some obviously related to Praxiteles, M. Philios 
agrees with Robert von Schneider that this type of Kore should be 
referred to Praxiteles, and he goes on to conjecture that Praxiteles in 
his famous works represented Kore as bearing not a torch, but a iwown. 
This would seem to be the reason why Kore in the Praxitelean group 
that, according to Pliny, was placed in the Servihan Gardens at Rome, 
was taken for a Flora, unless, perhaps, for Flora of the MSS., Cora 
should be read. Assuming that the youth of the Eleu.sinian relief is 
Triptolemos, Philios has compared the tigure witli the Hermes of 
Praxiteles and with the head, found at Eleusis, of the so-called Praxi- 
telean Eubuleus. To the head of Hermes that of Triptolemos bears 
no resemblance; on the contrary, there is a great resemblance between 
it and the so-called Eubuleus. They have in common the dreainy 
look of the eyes and the characteristic peculiarity of the arrangement 
of the hair. Relying on this, ^I. Philios holds that the so-called 
Eubuleus rotiresents a replica of the Praxitelean Triptolemos, but he 
is not inclined to object to a simple identification of it with Triptolemos 
without reference to the Praxitelean type, a view advocated by Kern. 
Another idea is also put forward l>y him. The head of Eubuleus has 
unmistakably a look of portraiture, and recalls the head of Alexander, 
and it might be taken for an ideali/etl head of the Alexandrian period. 
But, curiously enough, the descrijition bj' Plutarch of the portrait of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes in inanj" points agrees with the characteristics 
of the head of Eubuleus, and it is not inipo.ssible that it may be an 
idealized head of Demetrius Poliorcetes. — Alhen., Aug. d. 

EPIDAUROS. — It is a shame that the Archasological Society has this 
year abandmied the idea of comideting the excavation of the Stadion. 
The discoveries made there lead us to hope that in it we ])03se3s the 
only Greek stadion which remains in perfect j)reservation. Not only 
three rows of marble seats have been found there, but also the aphesis 
and the goal, together with the little pillars in the meta and the other 
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remains. Local hindrances stand in the way of further excavation, 
especially the difficulty of carrying away the earth, for which purpose 
a small railway must be laid down — Athen., Aug. 3. 

KALCHiS, — At Kalchis, in Euhoia, the remains of a gymnasium of the 
Roman period, and of a hath attached to the gymnasium, have been 
brought to light at the depth of a metre in a spot named Bei Baksch^, 
at the north corner of tlie town, during the laying out of a private 
garden. They consist of a mosaic Hoor covering about 200 spuare 
metres. .Vll round it runs a bnrdcr of thin .stones, from which the 
mosaic is separated by two green lines lt.40 m, iiroad. Under this 
border run clay pipes whii h apjiear to belong to an aqueduct. This 
mosaic Hoor i.s connected with another space of lt)0 square metres 
which is 2 iave<l with white and black slabs. On this second s])ace are 
standing two walls of tufa between which were several small pillars. 
Several logs and inseri[itions <.)f tin' Roman period have been found 
among the ruins. — .idee., Aug. •> 

LYKOSOURA. — \t the 'ame time M. Lc<>iiardo> is at wcu’k at 
Lykosoura ; and he. too. has obtained imiiortant result.-^ The Hoor of 
the reUn of the temple of Despoina. which has been laid open to view, 
is covered with an ancient mosaic of white ami red stones. In the 
centre are depicted two life-size lion.s in most lifelike attitudes. This 
picture is surrounded with several ornamental hor<ler=., among them 
one of spiral macander.s. another of a garland of rich twigs plaited 
together, then follow again a rnaeander and a row of extremely pretty 
large arabesques of Howers. The terrace of tlic tenq>le i,s surrounded 
by a supporting wall (divided into several large stepts) which keeps 
back the masses of earth that lieabo\ e the temple. On the height lay 
the so-called Megaron. on whicli tlic festival of the goddess was cele- 
brated, and the oflerings of the Arcadians laid before her. iM. Leon- 
ardos finds himself u]ion the traces of the great altars of Demeter, 
Despoina, and the Great Mother de.scrihc<l by Pausanias. and he will 
likewise excavate the long liall mentioned by Polybios, which con- 
tained notalde reliefs depicting gods and heroes. If to these architec- 
tonic and sculptural discoveries in.-?criptions are added, tin' gain for 
liistory and art will be most imjjortaut. — Athm., Aug. 3 . 

MYKENAI. — From Mykenai there is news of interest. M. Tsoimtas, 
whose name is prettj' well identified with ISIykenai, has been digging 
zealously. The excavation of the whole area of the ancient Akropolis 
is the main aim of Ins campaign this year. An interesting relief of 
poros stone has been found, a fragment of a metojje from a tenqile of 
the sixth century. On it is deiHcted a goddess who has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Tlie style is good, and the di.scovery leads 
us to hope that other fragments of the same temple may be met with. 
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Of the remaining discoveries may be mentioned a gold ring from a 
tomb. On the ring is depicted a man who is leading a goat to be 
sacrificed. For the next few weeks M. Tsountas will turn bis energies 
to the excavation of a tumulus on tl>e plateau of the Akropolis, which 
promi.ses to prove most intere.sting as it appears to he undisturbed. — 
Athen., Aug. 3. 

MYKEN/tAN ART. — Two or three recent meetings of the .\cademie 
des Inscriptions have been devoted to a discussion of the art com- 
monly called " Mykeniean.’’ 

The subject was introduced by Or. Helbig, of Rome, who is a ff)reign 
associate of the Academic. He tjogan by contesting the received 
opinion of acha*ologists, that this art originated in Greece, for the fol- 
lowing reasons; (1) As M. I'ottier has rightly observeil, the Mykenrean 
monuments undoubtedly made in the Peloponnese — such us the 
funerary stelae, the Gate of the Lions, the fresco of the bull, Ac. — are 
far inferior in workmanship to those master{)ieces among the movable 
objects which might have been imported from abroad ; for example, 
the dagger blades worked <icl hituiAo, the handles of the mirrors, the 
gold seals. &c. ; (2) the technical processes, often of a complex nature, 
w'hich characterise Mykena'an art— such as the intarsio on metal, the 
glass-ware, the pottery, the sculpture in gold and stone — are not to be 
found in the authentic monuments of Hellenic art that immediately 
follow the Mykena'un period; (3) there is no connexion between the 
Mykentean style and that of the Dijndon, which rejdaced it in Greece 
proper — it is impo.-<sible to admit that the same people who had pro- 
duc.ed the scenes full of life on the cups from Amyklai could have 
degenerated to the geometric silhouettes of the Di 2 )ylon style ; (4) the 
Mykenujan artists owe much of the elements of their decoration to a 
maritime fauna, showing that fishing occupied an important part in 
the life of the people. Such was not the case with the early Greeks. 
The narrative portions of the Homeric epics prove that the Greeks of 
that time did not practise fishing nor eat fish ; (5) Mykena;an objects 
have been found in certain regions which the Greeks only reached 
long after the end of the Mykemean period — Egypt, Sicily, Italy, 
Sardinia, Spain. According to the Homeric epics, the arts and com- 
merce were iir a condition altogether primitive : there are no indica- 
tions that the Greeks exported the products of their industry. 

All the facts relating to Mykensean art correspond, on the other hand, 
very well with rvhat we know of the Phoenicians. It can be shown 
that the elaborate technical processes mentioned above were known to 
the Phoenicians as early as the fifteenth century b. c. The general 
character of Mykenajan art resembles closely that of the purest Phoe- 
nician art. The Phcenicians were devoted to fishing from a remote 
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antiquity. Sidon means " fishing village;” fishes were a prominent 
object of worship in Ph<enicia. It is certain that, in all the regions 
where Mykeniean objects have been fi)iintl,the Phoenicians were already 
settled, at least as traders. Finally, the indications supplied by the 
Homeric epic.s about the industry and trade of the Phmnicians go 
hack to the Mykentean epo(;h. After the tenth century, it was no longer 
Sidon hut Tyre that took the lead among Phmnician cities But the 
epic poets never mention Tyre, hut Sidon on!y^ which ])roves that they 
followed a tradition older than the tenth century: that is to say, a* 
tradition dating from the .Mykena-an epoch. From all these argu- 
ments, Dr. Helhig inferred that the so-called Myke’n;ean art is nothing 
else than Plnenician art of the second millenium b. c. 

In the discussion that foltowe<l, MM. Bertrand, Perrot. Collignon, 
Havaisson, Dieulafoy, Philippe Berger. Break H. M'^eil. De Vogu6. and 
Clerinont-Ganneau took part. 

M. Ravaisson demonstrated, from designs reproducing the human 
figure according to the works of Mykemean art, that this art was based 
on a principle altogether ditterent to that of Phoniicia and Assyria, 
and also to that of Egypt, a princijile which is found nowhere outside 
Greece, and which is characterised, above all, by an energetic effort to 
express, by forms of excessive slimness and fie.xibility, the ideas of 
heroic strength and activity. This peculiar lesthetic morphology, 
which is essentially pre.served through all periods of Greek art, finds 
its most ancient expression in the objects discovered at Mykenai, 
Vapheio, lSt)ata, and Metiidi. There are to be seen in niuseums, not- 
ably at the Louvre, a large number of objects, hitherto little studied, 
which are examples much t!iore elementary of this manner of seeing 
and w'orking, and which take us back to a period far more remote. 
Among the most striking and instructive of these may be cited the 
vases painted in the style commonly, but improperly, called geometri- 
cal, and ornamented with figures of men and horses of the strangest 
character, w'hich were discovered some while ago near agate of Athens 
(the Dipylon), and at t'ape Colias. But whore is the cradle of primi- 
tive Greek art to be looked for ? Neither in .\sia Minor nor in Egypt, 
but rather — as M. Ravaisson maintained ten years ago — in the moun- 
tains and valleys of Northern Grcfeee which formed the most ancient 
Thrace, where mythology placed the favourite residence of the Hel- 
lenic gods, where poetry described most of the heroes as being born, 
where the beginnings of art as well as of science and philosophy are 
laid, in the persons of Hyperborean Apollo (the patron of Athens) and 
his priest Orpheus. 

M. Collignon accepted, with some reservations. Dr. Helhig’s theory. 
Phoenician influence is acknowledged about the fiiteenth century b. c , 
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and also in the Houierie epoch ; why, then, should nut this iidluence 
be admitted to have lasted during the intervening period? Still, Dr. 
Helbig’s theory is too absolute ; and it seems to ignore the existence of 
a native Acluean industry. Some of the precious things found at 
Mykenai were undouhtedly made on the si)Ot. He believed that there 
was also a native pottery. Thi.-. oi)inion he supported by various 
technical arguments ; and he further argued that, if a Pho-nician origin 
for the pottery he granted, it would he difficult to account for the sub- 
' sequent development of the geometrical style. For the geometrical 
style could be referred, to a certain extent, to the Mykcna-an manu- 
facture. 

M. Dieulafoy thought that Mykenaxin art had borrowed largely from 
both Phoenicia and Egtqit, and Indirectly from Chaldiea. It is in the 
ornamentation that Egy[)tian influence predominates ; the rosettes, the 
palmettes, the uuieander.s are literal copies; ^uch a ceiling as that of 
Orchomenos would nut cause suriulse if found among the tombs of 
Thebes. The sculpture, on the other hand, suggested the seal-engrav- 
ing of Chaldiea. But. Ix-side these resemblances, there are also dif- 
ferences strongly marked, which attest the share that the inhabitants 
of Greece, of the,.\rchipelago, and o1' the coa.st of Asia Minor took in 
the elaboration of Mykeiuean art. Moreover, between Mykenai and 
Sidon there was something more than contact and borrowing : there 
was union so frequent and close that the average ty]ie of the Greek 
population became changed — from lilonde to brown. 

IM. Perrot gave his reasbns for continuing to maintain the commonly 
received view. M. de Vogtie ottered some observations almost entirely 
favourable to Dr. Helhig's tlieory. -Anal., .July :1U. 

MYKEN/EAN STUDIES. — The Julirh. d. l\ d. Arch luA., ISDo, pp. 114- 
P27, contains MykemtAin Studies /, by ('hr. Belger id cuts). Attention 
is called to the paved wagon road from the Lion's gate to the upper 
citadel, part of which exists ne.ir the X. E. corner of ^chliemann'.s 
excavations. ThLs road is at least coeval with the Lion’s gate and the 
ring of stone about the grave.s. The way to the lower citv aliout the 
W. side of the ring of stone is not older than the ring itself and the 
Dion s gate. Ihe ring ot stone was a " stylize*! \{0w^ com- 

posed of a double row of slah.s set lirmly in the ground, across which 
was laid a third .set of slabs. Those last rested on wooden bars, to 
receive which square notches were cut in the upper edge of the up- 
right slabs. A .similar construction Ls found in the graves within the 
circle. The space within the upright rows of slabs was left hollow, 
the material found there having merely sifte*! in between tlie slabs or 
fallen in after they were reinove<l. 
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MYKEN>EAN PROBLEMS. — The excavatioiib of the present year at 
Mykenai show that the fortress was enlarged on the eastern side and 
that this enlargement was conteniporaneous with the building of the 
large underground drain. A careful examination of the northern wall 
upon the south makes it possible to determine the limits of the early 
enclosure. Such an enlargement seems to have been required not 
merely b}' the increased population of Mykenai, but also for the pur- 
pose of more effective defence. A similar enlargement took {dace on 
the western side, as was believed by Adler, several years ago. This 
later enlargement u{3on the western side enclosed the circular ring of 
graves which formerly stood outside of the walls. The double ring of 
slabs which enclosed the graves seems to have been erected for the 
pur{iose of sup{5orting a mound which was to cover the entire grou{) 
of graves. This may not have been as high as the tumuli at Troy, 
but evidence is not wanting of its existence. The view ailvanced by 
Belger in regard to the orientation of the graves and that their sculp- 
tured faces were set toward the west seems to be an arbitrary assump- 
tion unsup{)orted by what is known of the religious ideas of the 
Mykenieans and rendered improbable by the position of these graves 
with reference to the fortress. — Tsocnt.vs. in Jaln'h.d. k. d. Arch. Inst., 
1895, {). 143. 

OLYMPIA. — The Curtius Festival at Olympia. — The great event ot the 
month to those interested in archaeology has been the recent festival 
held atOlymjna in honor of Prof Ernst Curtius’s eightieth birthday — 
an anniversary which, it will be remembered, was celebrated with 
much eclat in Berlin on the 2d of last !8c{)tember. It was decided then 
to postpone the celebration at Olympia until the following sjiring, that 
being a better season of the year for visiting Greece. To the archreol- 
ogical world it seemed a {leculiarly ha[>py idea to meet at 01ym{)ia in 
honor of the venerable savant who had been the means of bringing its 
long buried treasures to the light again, after so many centuries of 
oblivion. Accordingly, the gathering at Olympia yesterday to witness 
the unveiling of thebust of Curtiusincluded representatives from many 
nations and of various branches of art and letters. From an early 
hour in the morning the sacred Altis was thronged by aTi immense 
crowd of country-folk, who, in their gay costumes, grou{ied {lictur- 
esquely about under the trees on the surrounding slopes, made up a 
scene which vividly brought to mind the descri{)tions of the ancient 
gatherings at Olympia. In the middle of the large central hall of the 
Museum, with the gods on either side and the beautiful Victory of 
Paionios behind, had been placed the draiied bust of Curtius, a work 
of the Berlin sculptor Schaper, being a co{n' in Pentelie marble of the 
one which ten years ago was {wesented to Curtius by his friends anti 
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admirers on his seventieth birthday, and which now forms one of the 
greatest ornaments of the quiet house in Berlin. The inscription upon 
the pedestal of the Olympian bust runs as follows : Ernst Curtius 

— EPNE5T02 KOYPTI02. Von Freunden und Verehrern gewidmefc 
am 21011 September, 1894. ‘H tkX-rji'tKrj lieKcr ivOdSe 

tSpVOTf.” 

The exercises were opened by Prof. Wilhelm Doerpfeld. First Secre- 
tary of the Imperial German Arclueological Institute at Athens, who, 
in a speech of masterly eloquence, gave a rapid sketch of Curtius’s 
work at Olympia, and in conclusion called iqion those present to join 
with him in crowning this latest of the Olynqiic victors with the crown 
of wild olive. He then withdrew the light covering which hid the 
bust, amid great applause. M. Kavvadias, General Ephor of Anti- 
quities in Greece, then spoke in the name of the Greek Government, 
accepting the bust, and dwelling at length upon the great services 
which Curtius had rendered to the world of art and letters. Other 
speeches followed, notably that of M. Ilomolle, Director of the French 
School at Athens, whose graceful tribute both to Curtius as a scholar 
and to German achievements in archeology, was much apiu’eciated. 
Wreaths of laurel were presented by Prof Percy Gardner, in the name 
of the British School at Athens and of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, and by Mr. Richardson in the name of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens. Dr. Doerpfeld then crown- 
ed the bust with a wreath of wild olive presented by Miss Jane Harrison 
in the name of the Empress Frederick of Germany, and with a wreath 
of laurel from the Crown Princess Sophia of Greece. In conclusion, 
enthusiastic cheers were given by the audience for Curtius, for Greece, 
and for Germany. 

The ceremony at the Museum was followed by a banquet, under the 
genial auspices of Dr. Doerpfeld, at which, besides the oj)ening toast 
to the King of Greece, whose warm interest in the work at Olympia 
was dwelt upon by Dr. Doerpfeld, numerous toasts were proposed to 
Curtius by the representatives of the different literary and scientific- 
bodies present. In conclusion, a congratulatory telegram to Curtius 
was read aloud by Dr. Doerpfeld, to which the company responded 
with applause, a copy being afterwards passed round for the signatures 
of all present, to be sent to Berlin by post. — D. Kai.opotiiakes in The- 
Nation, May 16. 

Chronological Studies. — In the Archieological Society of Berlin, at its 
general meeting, Curtius, presented a plan of the terrace with the 
treasure houses at Olympia and explained their history. The Kj'p- 
selidae began the establishment of treasure houses when they erected 
the opisthodomos of the Heraion. About Olym. .60 when Sparta had 
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regained her strength the Heraion became a sculpture gallery. Then at 
the base of Mt. Kronion were established a series of treasure houses 
facing the altar of Zeus. Under the tyrants were established the 
treasure houses of Megara and Sikyon. The treasure house of Kyrene 
dates from the time of Battos the Lucky, about 550. The only treasure 
house which dates earlier than the sixth century seems to be that of 
Karchedon, but the booty of Himera may have been lodged in an 
older treasury of the Syracusans — Arrh. Anzeig.. 1S95. p. 1(53. 

RHODES. — M. Delamare, a French archaeologist, has lieen authorized 
to excavate in the Turkish islands of Rhodes and Cos. — Athemeioa, 
Aug. 25. 

VALCIK. — At Yalcik, in the territory of the Greek colonies in South 
Russia, some seven Grecian statues liave been found, which, together 
with walls and pillars, evidently denote the site of a temple. The two 
best-preserved statues seem to belong to Pan and .Jupiter, though 
identification is difficult, as both head and hands are wanting. The 
former is represented sitting on a throne bearing an inscription of 
thanksgiving. — Athemeun}, March 1(5. 

TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — A Russian Arch/eolcgical Institute. — The -Irc/i. Aii- 
zeiger, 1895, p. 13G, reports the foundation of a Russian Arclneological 
Institute at Constantinople. Its administration is connected with the 
Russian embassy. There are to be a director, a secretary, and a num- 
ber of pupils. The government gives the school an annual grant of 
12,000 rubles in gold. Professor Th. Uspenskij, of Odessa, has been 
appointed director. 

Repair of the Column in the Hippodrome. — A commission has been ap- 
pointed in Constantinople for the repair of the well-known column in 
the Hippodrome. — Atheniaivi, Aug. 25. 

Antiquities from Nippur. — Bcdri Bey, of the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, has brought to that institution the cuneiform and other an- 
tiquities found at Nippur, in the Bagdad district. — Athenimm , Aug. 25. 

The Earthquake. — According to the examination made by the author- 
ities of the Greek patriarchate, the Byzantine edifices of Constantinople 
have not severely suffered by the earthquake. — Athenseum, Aug. 18. 

BOSNIA. 

BUTMIR. — We quote from the Times the following report of a paper 
read before the anthropological section of the British Association : 

“ Dr. R. Munro gave an oral address ujion the neolithic station of 
Butmir. in Bosnia. He said that, as a member of the Congress of 
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Archioologists ami Anthropologists held atSerajevo last August, he had 
carefully inspected the station and it.s excavations. It was highly 
probable that in former times it was [lartially a lake-basin. The dis- 
coveries made in isy?> had led to an investigation under the supervis- 
ion of M. Radimsky. A perjieiulieular section had revealed a series 
of thin and more or less stratified beds of clay, charcoal, ashes, and 
mould, containing fragments of pottery, Hint implements, stone axes, 
and other remains of a primitive peo[ile. This relic-hed, four or five 
feet thick, had a superficial area of about five acres, and lay imme- 
diately above a bed of fine clay deiiosited by natural causes prior to 
the founding of the i>re-historic settlement. The occurrence on this 
clay of irregularly shaped hollows had led M. Radimsky to think that 
they were the foundations of the huts of the first inhabitants; but 
more probably thi' people lived in huts built on piles, and the hollows 
in the clay were digging< for making implements and for use in house 
construction. Some burnt-clay castings of the timbers of which the 
huts were constructed had been found in several {daces. The remains 
were so abundant as to -^ugee^t the idea that the ).)eo]de of Butmir 
carried on special industries for their manufacture. Stone implements 
in the form of knives, arrow-heads, seraiiers, axes, and tools were in 
all stages of manufacture. The material out of which the perforated 
axes were made was not found in the neighbourhood, and hence it 
was supposed that they had been imiiorted. thus imlii-ating a knowl- 
edge of division of labour among these early settlers. The pottery 
had been ornamented with a great variety of designs, among which a 
few specimens with a spiral ornamentation had excited much interest. 
A sjiecial feature of the discovery was the e.xi-tence of a number of 
small clay images, or figurines, rudely rei>resenting the human form, 
among them being one, a head of terra-cotta, disclosing art of a superior 
kind. 

"Sir .l(dm Evans remarked that the .settlers probably belonged to 
the tran:^itional jieriod between tin- age of stone and the age of bronze, 
and came there on account of the existence of clay It was, then, 
reasonable to infer that the holes would reju’esent the clay extracted 
for working into imiilement-: and the walB of their huts. 

" The president [Prof. Flinders Petrie] said that the character of the 
holes in tlu- clay reminded Iiim of the sand-pits dug in Egyiit. The 
specimens of black pottery were absolutely identical with jiieces he 
had found this year in Egyjit and at other times at Plissarlik and in 
S[)ain. Hence it was iwohable that this people lived about b. c., 
for the general manufacture of black [lottery could be referred with 
certainty to the definite [leriod from bbOO to bOOlJ n. c'. liletal was 
then in use in Egypt ; but it was quite possible that the people of But- 
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mil' were living in the stone age while other i)eople.s had reached the 
metal age.” — AcdiL, Sep. 28. 


RUMANIA. 

ADAMKLISSI. — The Ai'clixolofjisiJier Ainzeujcr. lN9.j, pp. 27-62, reprints 
trom the Vienna Neui: Freie Presse of Feh. 14, an address by 0. Benn- 
dorf describing a monument at AdamJdissi in that part of Rumania 
called Dobrudja. The circular monument con.sisted of a cove of con- 
crete adorned with relief slabs. These have been removed, and many 
are now used as gravestones. The monument was surmounted by a 
gigantic trophy in stone. The whole was erected liy Trojan’s anu}^ to 
commemorate the defeat of the l>acians. A cut gives a view of the 
monument restored. 


FRANCE. 

A NEW LAW ON MUSEUMS. — The French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tioit and Fine Arts has lately drawn up with the cooperation of the 
Minister of Finance a projected law upon the civil status to l>u given 
to the national museums. After having stated that art is not a mere 
sumptuary matter but one of extreme utility and that museums in 
France are indispensaWe centers of education, he sliows how necessary 
it is to rectify by some urgent reforms and at no expense of the budget 
the great poverty of the museums. He jH'Oj)ose.s to accord a civil 
status to the museums with the expectation that this will result in 
stimulating gifts and loans of private individuals or collective sub- 
scriptions. which little by little would constitute a museum fund. The 
State on its siile would assist this fun<l by paying over to it its annual 
endowment, renouncing the |>roduct of the sale of prints, casts, and 
reproductions of all kinds, and turning over to the national museums 
•one-half of the product of the sale of the diamonds of the Crown. 

.4t the head of these museums there would be placed a cmnmittee 
consisting of eleven members nameil lor three years by the President 
of the Republic, that is; Two f^enators, two Deputies, a Councillor of 
State, a Councillor of the Cuur des Comptes. tive members selected 
outside the Administration among art critics and arclueologists, and 
three ex-officio members, namely, the Director of Fine .Arts, the Direc- 
tor of the National Museums and the Permanent Secretary of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. This committee would take charge of every- 
thing relating to (piestions of art, in order to insure the proper use of 
all the funds available for purchase. 

The new law would come into effi;ct .lanuary 1, 1.S96. — Chronique, 
189.5, No. 6. 
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PUBLICATION OF NUMISMATIC MSS. — It is announced that the Acad- 
eniie des Inscriptions, at its annual meeting last week, voted 1000 
francs (£10) for the publication of the numismatic manuscripts left by 
the late M. Waddington. This refers, we presume, to his catalogue of 
the coins of Asia Minor, concerning which ^Ir Barclay V. Head writes 
in the current number of the Chissical Revien : — 

“ This catalogue, the result of no less than forty years' study, is not 
merely a description of M. Waddington's own collection, valuable as 
that alone would be. It is a complete Corpus of the coins of Asia 
Minor, in all the great European caliinets. each of which was in turn 
visited and minutely examined by M Waddington. Mionnet’s read- 
ings (frequently lamentably deficient) were all either verified or cor- 
rected by him, and thoroughly reliable <lescriptions were added of 
hundreds of coins which are as yet unpublished. — .dcudcm;/. Nov. ‘id. 

TWO CASES OF THEFT FROM THE CABINET DES ANTIQUES OF THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATiONALE.--The collection of engraved stones, intaglios 
and cameos of the Bibliotheque Nationale has been twice robbed since 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The first and most important 
of these robberies, has so far as we know, been unnoticed. In 1750, 
Mariette published the engraved stones of this collection. The pre- 
paration of a new edition of this work reveals the unex})ected fact that 
fifty pieces have disappeared since 1750. ,\t first it seemed reason- 

able to suppose, that this robbery took place at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, but this hypothesis is inadndssible since one especially attractive 
intaglio was replaced in 1770 by a copy. It seems more likely, there- 
fore, that Louis XVI, at the beginning of his reign took intaglios from 
the Royal library, as Napoleon did in LSOS Po=<sil>ly he presented 
these to Marie Antoinette. If we may judge from the engravings of 
Mariette, many of these missing stones were modern and only a few 
of archaeological value. The second removal of objects from this col- 
lection took place on the 4th of March, 180S, when Napoleon ordered 
the library to remit to him eighty -two pieces of which forty-six were 
cameos and thirty-six intaglios. In 1832, fifty-eight of these stones 
were restored to the Bibliotheque, but the remaining twenty -four are 
still missing. If we may judge from the descriptions, a number of 
these were probably modern. — S. Rki.\ai:h in (’hroni 'I'le. des Arts, 1895, 
p. 97. 

GALLO-ROMAN FIGURES OF EPONA.— In the i^cr. A/r/o, March to April, 
1895, M. Salomon Reinach gives the first instalment of a very thorough 
study of Epona. In this article he considers only the Gallo-Roman 
representations of a female equestrian, reserving for future articles thc' 
consideration of feminine divinities associated with horses, but not 
mounted ; also the inscriptions and texts which mention the goddess 
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Epona. The articles upon Epona in Roscher’s Lexikon der Mytholoyie 
and in Dareinberg and Saglio’s Dktlonnaire des Antiquites make no 
attempt to present a catalogue of the figures of Epona. In 1842 
Diintzer was not acquainted with an image of the equestrian Epona. 
In 1843 Chassot de Florencourt mentions two. Becker in 18.58 enum- 
erates eight. In 1870 Lindenschmit knew of fourteen. In 1885 
Weckerling brought the number of these figures to twenty. Finally 
in 1893 Hettner counted thirty examples of the same type. 

The catalogue made by M. Reinach brings the number up to sixty : 
these he has drawn from various sources in France, from Luxembourg^ 
from Germany, Austro-Hungaiy and from Italy. Having regard to 
their provenance he ascertains that such figures are very common in 
the neighborhood of Autun, Metz, Trier, Worms and Mainz ; that is to 
say in the eastern end of Gaul where Roman legions were stationed. 
Thirty-four of these monuments are in stone; eight are in bronze and 
one only in painting. The exact place where most of these monu- 
ments were discovered is not known, but in two cases it may be 
affirmed that they were placed iit stables In dimensions they are 
always small and were probaI)ly placed above the doors or on the 
interior walls of stables. In a single case only is this female equestrian 
accompanied by an inscription. So far as the attitude of the goddess 
is concerned, we find her fifty-one times seated upon the right side of 
a horse moving toward the right and live times only on the left side 
of a horse moving toward the left. In no case is the goddess seated 
upon the left side of a horse moving toward the right. It seems cer- 
tain that in antiquity women generally mounted their horses upon the 
right side, but the evidence is not sufficiently exact to enable us to 
assert that this was a universal rule. As for the texts one only bears 
upon this point ; that where Tatius describes a painting representing 
Europa seated upon the right side of a bull. So far as monuments 
are concerned, those only can be considered as evidence which repre- 
sent the woman as mounted upon a different side of the animal from 
that in which it is moving. Such monuments are extremely rare, but 
a number may be mentioned from Greek times down to the Renais- 
sance in which a woman is mounted upon the right side of an animal 
moving toward the left. In several cases the feet of the woman rest 
upon a small foot-rest. This foot-rest did not disappear until the end 
of the Middle Ages, the time when the side-saddle was introduced. 
Side-saddles are said to have been introduced into England by Queen 
Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II, 1338 ; but we know also, that 
foot-rests were made as late as the Renaissance period. 

The attributes of this goddess are a patera, two paterae, a patera and 
a cornucopia, a patera and fruit, a cornucopia alone, a vase with fruit, 
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a basket with fruit, fruit alone, a f>inmle fruit or flower ami a crown. 
In one inonuinent only does the goddess carry an infant; in several 
she hold.s upon her knees one or more small animals; usually she is 
heavily draped. The horse is frequently represented as trotting or 
ambling; rarely as in repose: more rarely still walking and twice only 
as on the gallop. Besides the animals which the goddess carries upon 
her knees, she is in five cases accompanied by a colt ; in one instance 
only by a dog and in one other fiy other horses. 

PORTRAITS OF FRANCIS I. — A ])ainter named Bartheleniy Gliety, 
Eurnamed Guyot, retnained for a number of years in the service of 
Francis I as his private painter. He had tlii' jio-ition licfore 1515 
and preserved it until ]5'23. After he had lo.-t hi-: otficial po-itiun he 
continued, however, to work for the King. 'I'o him should be at- 
tributed a remarkalde miniature (jf 151'2. <)tlered to Francis I on his 
eighteenth birthday and containing exquisite iiortraits of Fram is and 
his .sister. A second portrait on wood, belonging to the Chantilly 
collections of the Due d'Auinale. was painted Irut a little later, perhaps 
in 1514. It is perhaps attributable to a painter named le Motelot or 
Mathelot, then in the king’s service . — Oiizrtk des ]>‘'nii:r-ArU. Feb , 1805, 

JEAN PERREAL. — In the GlccHc de-' Beaux Arts, 1S95, jc 265. R. De 
Maulde La Claviere writes upon -Jean Perreal. in which he gives a good 
account of the sculptor, adding valuable bibliographical references. 

A DRAWING BY THE EARLY FRENCH PAINTER BEAUNEVEU.— A draw- 
ing of considerable size and of great beauty in the Louvre collection is 
reproduccil on Plate 25-2G of the Monumeiits cl Mtmoires and is of ex- 
traordinary interest for the early history of French painting, combin- 
ing as it does intiuences from the Italian Giottesque school and the 
early Flemish school. 

Although the texts in Frcnc’n archives show that painting was in a 
flourishing condition in France during the fourteenth century, the 
contempt in which all Gothic work was held for .so long and which led 
to such wholesale destruction of works of this style has left but little 
upon which the critic could base a knowle<lge of the style of the jrer- 
iod. The drawing here published affords an amusing illustration of 
the ignorance of this style which has been current until very recently. 
It was part of the collection formed in the seventeenth century by 
Baldinucci, purchased for the Louvre at Florence in 180G, which was 
then regarded as a work of Giotto and was thus inscrilied in the in- 
ventories. Later on it was classified as by an ancient Italian artist of 
the fourteenth century and thus it was catalogued until 1894. The 
drawing is 65 cm. high and 326 mni. wide. It is clone delicately in 
ink on parchment with wash shadows ; certain parts are delicately 
finished, others treated more sketchily. It certainly is one of the 
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most important drawings of any school of the fourteenth century. 
Below is the death of the Virgin surrounded bj' apostles. Above is a 
grouj) of angels carrying the Virgin’s soul up to Christ, who is receiv- 
ing it in the clouds surrounded by angels and the blessed, istill higher 
up is the celestial sphere in which the Father and the .Son are en- 
throned, while between them is the dove of the Holy Ghost and at 
their feet kneels the Virgin whom they are crowning. To the left a 
little below the grouj) of the Trinity are two jratron saints kneeling; 
John the Bajitist and ,St. Ste 2 )hen. While there is considerable j)rimi- 
tive awkwardness in the sej)arate figurcN, the concejrtion of the whole 
comjDosition is remarkably tine It evidently was a scheme for a large 
comjiosition to be carried out as a fresi'o ujjon the wall of sonic church, 
although it might jjossibly have been lor a large altar-jiiece. 

iM. Paul Durrieii who [)ubli,>hes a drawing in tlu' Monuinrith et 
Meinoircs T. I, jip. enters into an interesting di.scus.'ion on the 

condition of French painting at this time. He illustrates it lyv a docu- 
ment of the year which shows that the Flenii.'h j.iaiuter by name 
John of Ghent living in Paris sells to a C'ountesS of Artois, jiiitures 
with figures in the Roman style •' a ymaigno de I’ovraigo de Rome; ’’ 
that is to say Italian u'orks or works in the Italian style. The greater 
part of the j.iainters then working in Paris, came from the north of 
France or from Flanders and they were in general, men familiar with 
Italian art. Hence the doulile current. Flemish ami Italian, in French 
jiainting of this perioil, which is so charai teristically exeinjjlified in 
the drawing jiulilished. 

M. Durrieu, not satisfied with having shown this drawing to belong 
to the French and not to the Italian school, attemjits to still I'urther 
demonstrate its authorship. He comjiares it to the remarkable and 
famous illuminaticms of the jrsalter executed for the Duke de Berry 
John, brother of Gharles V, now in the National Library in Paris. 
These illuminations of which there are twenty-four, consist of single 
figure.s of the twelve jirojihcts and twelve ajiostles in groujis of two. 
In these we see the same eomliination of Italian and Flemi^h styles. 
He goes into a detailed study of drajierv, of individual heads, of hands 
and other jiarts of the body, showing such close analogy between the 
two w'orks as to makeit imjirobable that they could have been executed 
by different artists. 

Now the author of the illuminations is well known. He was Andre 
Beauneveu and by him also are two illuminations in a Book of Hours 
at Brussels. This jiainter, born at Valenciennes in the jrrovince of 
Hainant, flouri.shed as early as 13G0 in his native country, but shortly 
after came to Paris to seek fortune at court and afterwards in the ser- 
vice of the Duke de Berry. For both of these noble patrons, he ex- 
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ercised his double faculty as a sculptor and as a painter and the 
remarkable works which he executed between 1367-1390 and the 
admiration which they excited at the time, show that Beauneveu was 
one of the greatest artists of his time. It is an interesting fact, that 
the two patron saints in the drawing would seem to connect it in some 
way with the works then executeel by the artist at Bourges for the 
Duke cle Berry, for St. Stejdien is the patron saint of the Cathedral of 
Bourges and John the Baptist was the patron saint of the Duke de 
Berry. The writer closes with the conjecture that the original frescoes 
for which the drawing was made, may some day be found upon a 
high and narrow wall behind the altar in the chapel of the Trousseau 
family in the Cathedral of Bourges, which already existed in 146-3 
and the proportions of which would admit of the presence of such a 
painting, though at present it is entirely covered with a thick white- 
wash. 

SEPULCHRAL STATUE OF LOUIS DE SANCERRE, DIED 1402.— Louis de 
Sancerre, Constable of France, who died in 1402. was buried at Saint 
Denis in the chapel of Charles V. His body was removed with that 
of the kings and other great personages in 1793 and his sepulchral 
statue was placed in the Musee des petits Augustins. The reclining 
statue of the Constal)le in fine white marble, represents him in full 
armor with closed eyes and folded hands. The obliquity of the eyes 
has been already noted by M. Courajod (Alexandre Lenoir T. ni, p. 
416) not only in the case of this statue, but of a dozen others made 
between the years 1393-1497, which seems to indicate a peculiar 
fashion amongst sculptors of that time, but in the present instance at 
least, we know from the Chroniqve de Charles vi, Lib, xvni. Cap. 3, 
that Louis de Sancerre suffered from strabismus. — Axure Michel, 
Mon. el Mem. Acad. laser. T, I, p. 171. 

AIN. — The Grotto of the Hoteaux.' — The department of the Ain aaain 
attracts our attention by reason of important contributions to prehis- 
toric studies. This grotto opens into the left side of the vallev of 
Furans in the territory owned by the commune Rossillon. In front 
of it is a terrace 15 m. long which was excavated in 1S94 by M. I'Abbe 
Tournier and M. Ch. Guillou. The reindeer very abundant in the 
lower strata appears less frequently in the central layers and disap- 
pears altogether in the upper strata. Industrial objects are here found 
in the period of the reindeer. Besides i)erfo rated shells and teeth and 
an indeterminate sculptured ol)ject, there were found two engraved 
clubs. One of these was found in the lowest stratum ; on it are still 
distinguishable some circular engraved lines. The second is more 
remarkable and contains an engraved reindeer in the act of bellowing. 
In the lowest stratum there was also found a skeleton of a vouth of 
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sixteen or eighteen years. All su{)jjositioii of’ posterior burial is 
absolutely inadmissible. The funerary furniture consisted of per- 
forated teeth of a .stag, several flints and a club. This burial is anal- 
ogous to those at Menton, at Swordes and at Chancelade. — E. d’Acy, in. 
Ri'V. Arch.^ i\Iarch-Ai)ril, 1895, p. 240. 

ANGERS. — An interesting discovery was made on the 16th of Septem- 
ber in the Cathedral of Angers iluring the work of restoration. Under- 
neath the choir have been found the two coffin.s which seem to be 
those of the good king Rene d'.\nj(.)u and of his first wife Isalielle de 
I.orraine. King Rene was born at the castle of Angers, January 16, 
1409, and died at Aix-en-Provence, July 10, 1480. His body was taken 
to Anger.-< and placed in a vault con.strueted in the Cathedral. This 
artistic tomb wa> de>troycd in 1794; only the vault reniaineil intact. 
In the two coffins ot lead j>laeed side by side were found, with the 
bones, a crown, a .sceptre and a thin metal spliere. Tlie coffins will be 
covered again with lead and replaced in the vault . — Chronique cksArts, 
189.5, p. oK.t. 

AVIGNON ANDS. DIE. — We rea<l with the greatest apjirehension that 
the French authorities, ever too exacting in that respect, intend to 
•■restore’’ the famous Romanesque church of Notre Dame at fit. Die 
in the N'osge-^. It is to be feai'ed that this [U'oceeding will not be less 
drastic than that which befdl that still more magnificent Romanesque 
relic, the cathedral at Chartres, where two inches of the whole surface 
of the building wei'e cut aw.ay. with wliat results as to the reveals of 
the windows and the mouldings it is easy to imagine. 

The Frenidi journals as'crt that .-Xx iguon, hitherto so interesting on 
account of its antiquity and the historic veracity of its streets and 
j)ublic and private buildings, ranging as they do from Roman, Gothic, 
and Renaissance times, is to be adai>ted, as Rome, Florence, and Paris 
have been, to ■■modern rcijuirements.” It is actually j)ro[H)sed to 
restore the very inqjortant Roman anqihitheatre at Orange, the best 
preserved relic of its class, in order annually to hold within its arena 
jierformances of classic plays. That the time-injured jiortions of the 
amjihitheatre should l)e jireserved and even rejiaired is certainly 
desirable, and antii|Uarie.s who are artists will not [irotest against 
revivals of the antique dramas, but ’‘restoration" is quite another 
thing. — Athcnxum. SejA. 8. 

BORDEAUX. — In the Miliiaijis d'Arch. ft d'lJif^t. for October, lSf4, M. 
Georges Ooyau makes a careful study of ancient Rordcau.x as illus- 
trated in the Imperial Library of Menna. This study is basetl par- 
ticularly u{)on the Athi'i Major sivr (’uginoiirapliia Blnvinna, published 
in eleven vols. folio in 16(V2, by Jean Rlaou. A Dutch goograiJier, 
Laurent Van der llem, who lived at Amsterdam in the second half of 
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the seventeenth eenturv, ])Osses>ed a eopy oi' this ('iisuniij;ra)>hia, ti> 
which he made so many additions tliat upon his death the work num- 
bered forty-three volunie> folio. From this import. int source M 
(foyau is enabled to amplify our knowleilae concerning the ancient 
Hotel de Ville. the Palais thdlieu amt 'I'lie Pilu-rs de Tutelle, and of 
the lost seiiulchral 'tone bearing the portrait-; ami io'criptioim of 
Fabinianus and Tanjuinia Fastina. .Ml of tlie-e am-ient luomitm-nts 
are now pulilished from the 'eventeeiith lentury drawiua;- of \’an 
der Hem. 

BRASSEMPOUY. — At Bra'-^empiioy m-ar Pan have been found inter- 
esting ivory statuettes datinjt from a j)eriod known .ir- that of the 
Madeleine and evim-in" the viuor and skili'ul e.Kci-ution ot' the \ery 
early French sculptors. Onei-; the hilt of a dauytr reprc'entine the 
torso ot a woman : another, rudely carved, 'c-ems to be a child ' plav- 
thin.e. The others are broken, but two of tlie.'C have a s|a‘i ial interest 
because of their bearing in.iny char.icters resembling the known types 
of Oriental art. especially Flayptiaii. < 'liriiniij'ic. ISfi.l. p .’lbs. 

CHASSENON. -.Vt Oha-senou in the Cliarente. the 'ite of the old 
Cassinoniau'us ot the Romans, exi-avatioii' have hrouiiht to liaht a 
statuette. ()(! em. in height, represeiitinu .i divinitv of the < iallic 
Pantheon in the attitudeof a Flindn P.mhlha ami wearing on hi' neck 
the toniue or Oallic neckku-e enlarged .tt th.- emU.- t 7,,’o„c/c,,. IS'.i.j. 
]>. 

CLUNY MUSEUM ACQUISITIONS. - The Mnsfe de I 'hinv h.is ohtaiued 
the tamous relipuary in f.imoge.' enamel whieli oiisjiualh' held the 
bones of tst. Valeria. It is a maaniiieent .iiid elahoiate e.xample. 
measures tlb eont. high hy lo rent, wiiie. is enriehedl with a iieure of 
the virgin martyr seated upon a throne, holding her head in her hand, 
and wearing a ^uinptmui'ly eolouved ami mm h )e\\elh'il dress, in- 
cduding a mantle. Ihchead. /v/ifc/."/ ami ehi'eHeil. i.' in Inch relief. 
Other tigures, ineluding that of tst. .Martial of Linioues. add to the 
interest of this relir. — Atlni,.. ,\ue p), l.s'.P). 

Ihiee ^ ey\ iiiteie'tmg woonen .'tatue> have ref.*eiit]\' been pj 

the Oluny Museum. The mo.st intere.'tina ir- a statue ol the N'irein hv 
an unknown Oerinan artist of the close of the \v eenturv. She is 
enthroned, her head covered with a crown fr.uu which heavv tn•^^es of 
liair escape: her very full rot x- falls about her in a multitude of folds 
studied with minute care M’ith one hand she turns the leaves of a 
large Hook of Hour', lying on her lap. With the other she holds the 
infant Ohrist, whose body is hound hy a kind of heavy wreath of ilow- 
ers and who tries to turn the pages of the hook. Tim tvj.c of the 
Virgin is that rather heavy gracefulness affected hy the early ( iermau 
artists, suidi as Albert Dtirer ami IMartin Hchoneauer. 
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The other two statues of natural size re[ii'eseiit the X'lruui and St. 
John and form part of a Crucifixion scene hy some French sciilptor of 
the late Middle Ages. The Virgin draped in a full m.intle i-asts down 
her eye.s .scnTOwfully and raises her hands in prayer, 'fhe .simplicity 
of this face conti'ast.s with that of the A]io.'tle. frami'd in ,i heavy 
growth of hair and raised with an ex[>ression (if deep) grief Pnri.s 
in the Eh ron njiu , 1S9.). Xo 4. 

LOUVRE ACQUISITIONS. — -\mong the recent .iddltiolis to tie- LoUVnJ 
are two maanitieiait lloyal (_uji' rei ently found in Kaypt hy l>r. 
Foupuet. One of them hcai> the n.mie of Sultan lUhars and the other 
that of El Xoiad The in.seription-; are well ]ire.scrved aid interC't- 
ing. — ( 'hroiiiiji'i . l^hj. No. 2(), 

The r.ouvre hu' ohtaim.‘(l a great ]in/e liy [lun ha.'ina a I'unei'al 
statuett)‘ in acacia woi.id, carved in a naturali'tic manner, ami thei’)-- 
fore, prohahly. of extieme antiquity, reprcsentma a priesteS' i.if Minoii. 
standing upon a rectangular h.-me which is(o\-erc i with iiHcriptioii-. — 
Ath> niL'inii. Aua. 0,1. 

The Louvre ha.' ju-rt |)Urch,ise(l for tie- deji.ntmeiu oi' Midille Ago-.' 
and the lienais-anct' a copjier pl.i'iuc of the :.(urtei iith century, in 
which are relict figures on a hackarouml comjrisi.'d of Line ami ereen 
enamcN ofareat hcaiity. — ('hrihiKj.ic. Is'.L). No. '• 

Bas-relief of Cardinal Francesco Alidosi d'Imola I'lic .Mu'cum ot tie.' 
Jmuvre ha? recently aciiuired .i has-relicf m liion/c ot Italian work- 
nianshi]) of the Henai-.-anee. It is .i Lu't ami piolile of Cardinal 
Franee.sco Alido'i dTmola. IJi'hop of I’a\ia in a, ml .\mha'-(ador 

to lloloLina l-ii i.s-l.'ipi . — t 'hroiiiijin'. l.s'.t). j). ‘g.sii. 

Statue of Athena with the Cista. -In iIk- .l/oe. 0'/)(■^ . No'. J1 I'l. .M 
Paul .iainot ])itolishes for the lir't time a 'tatue of Athena aci|uired 
bv the Louvri' in l>su. Thi- 'UitUe was found in Krete m-ar Selim) 
on the 'outhern eo.ist of the Island. It n'presents .Xthi ii.i -tamliiiLt 
clai.l in a Iona diploidion arnie(| with the aegis, wearinir a Koiinthiau 
helmet ami carrvmg in her left hand the o.'/o in which she had en- 
closed the infant Erichthonio'. The youthful Eriehthonios is here- 
repireseiited in the form of a serpent whose liea'l and iiei k emerge from 
the ciMd -Vn intercstiim hron/e statim in the mu'euni of Leyden pre- 
.sents a verv similar type to thi' .\thena of the Louvic, In attitude 
and expres.sion the Athena ol the Louvre heloriL;' to the type known 
as the jieaceful .\thcna. and as the Athena Lemnia of I’heidia' is con- 
sidered as tin' source from which statties of tins type have I 'een deri vi-il 
Jamot enter- here upon a criticism of Furtwaengler's iilentitication o' 
the Athena Lemnia. He refu-e' to admit thatthe hea'l in Poloana i.s 
the head ()f an .Vthena or that it repre-ctits Attic woi'kmanship. He 
looks upon it as the head ot an athlete of the sehijol ot Polykleitos 
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He [(refers to consider that the Leiiiiliau Atiiena wore a helmet. He 
compares tlie present statue w ith the Eireiie of Keidiisodotos and hiids 
in this statue an earlier type He -uagests with some misLUving. that 
this statue may rc|)reseut the Athena ni Uemetrios mentioned by 
Fliiui- V- 7/ x.\xiv 7i>, and that tlu- statue dates Irom the year 4n(). 
Furtwaengler re|(lies to JamotV criticisms m the Chi^'.lraJ Rtrieu:, 
1S95, p dOh He shows that Jainot is not aware of the tact that 
there are twi.i statues in Dresden and that the head of the one belongs 
to the tor.so. since the broken surfaces exactly tit one another, fracture 
for fracture. .\lso that lie did not notice the strikniL; illustration of 
the statue afforded by an ancient gem ( .!/( /b/u'icc At . jd. xxxu. di. 
-Jamot had U'serted that tlie heail is too small for the statue. I'Ut 
Furtwaengler leplies that the rehition ot tlie height ot tlie face to that 
ot the whole llgurc is e.xactly tlie same ii' in the i anon of Vitruvius, 
of the Doryphoro- ot Pol_\kleitos and in tln' female statues of the 
Phenlian [leriod In addition to the exanijdes. alfeaily cited m his 
book, ot female heads with 'Imrt hair. In- calls attention t(.) two further 
examjiles wdiich re[ii'eseiit .Vtlicii.i with even shorter hair than she ha.s 
in the Bologna head Fir't. an .7ttic krater in Vienna on which 
Athena is represented without .i helmet and with hair (juite short, like 
that of a youth Secondly, a terracotta relief i.if the ( llvptothek at 
Munich. No yti F 

in re[dy to .lainot s assertion that the Bologna head is not Pheidiaii 
but Polyklcitaii. Furtwaengler makes a counter assertion that Jamot is 
ignorant of the most elementary dittereiices that distinguish a Polv- 
kleitau head tri.)iii a Pheidiaii head. He adndts that it is nowhere 
exjii'e.ssly stated that the Lenniiali Athena WU' without a helmet, 
though this may be inieried from a eoiabinutii.in of the statements 
made hy Imeian and Hiinerius. w hereas, the [irelerence of Jamot for 
a helineted Leuiiiiaii Athena he declares to he merely arbitrary. 

The Head of an Athlete. — In the Moh. ct Mcm. - iciuL T. 1., j). 

77. Etienne Mielmii repuldishe.s with line illustrations the hronze head 
ol an athlete, ae.iuired hy the Louvre in ls7u from Beneveiituni. The 
head reticcts the style ot Polykleitos. not however without some ad- 
mixture of later inllueuces. 

LOUVRE. — An Early Medi/eval Ivory -The Louvre has recently ]iur- 
chased an early ivory carving of great interest and which is unique in 
style and subject. It is a thick rectangular [ihuiue carved in the 
tusk of an African elephant. The face of it. which is slightly oval 
is carved with a [(eculiar subject. Under an architectural dais,“ repre- 
senting the buildings of the city, i.s a group of figures standing around 
a central seated figure, which is considerahlv larger in size "than all 
the others. He appears to he a saint, perhaps an apostle repre- 
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sentefl as teaching ; it may be St. Paul preaching to the Gentiles. He 
wears a nimbus, long hair and a pjointed beard. His forehead is 
broad and high and bald. While the type of this figure is somewhat 
traditional and coniniouplace. the other figures grou[)ed about him in 
very high relief to the number of thirty-five, are far more original in 
type. They are all listening with great attention, with their head.s 
bent forth and toward the speaker ; some of them carry tal lets in their 
hands; all of them are Ijare-headed and wear long hair cut straight 
across the forehead, and all also wear a short beard : all of tbem wear 
the same costume — a robe or tunic with folds and embroideries and 
the chlamys with rich border fa.stened over the shoulder with a fibula. 

On top of this scene, sujiported by piers i if masonry on the front of 
the relief, rises an ancient city, which can only lie .studied by examin- 
ing carefully the toji of the ivory. All the details are given of the 
narrow streets, of the buildings with roofs covered with imbricated 
tiles, with windows and balconies tilled with spectators, all listening 
to the preacher with greatest attention. What gives an i-xceidional 
interest is the peculiar arrangement of these buildings. Their very 
irregularity, their characteristic form, the vast semi-cireular portico in 
the centre, all .«how that some special city was intended. Perhaps it 
was Rome itself. M. Schlumberger. who illustrate- this ivory in the 
Monu Dirnt^ d Miinain^. T. 1 .. pp. 11)0-17*1. find- -oine dillieulty m 
assigning a date to this work, lie places it in the ninth eeiitury, 
while citing the o|iinion of IM, .Saglio that it is \ ery mueb earlier, com- 
paring it to the mosaics of the sixth and seventh ci-nturies in which 
are similar reiiresentations of towers an<l luiildings 

The Ivory Harp of the Museum of the Louvre. - I'lie origin of this 
rare and eiirious instrument ha.- oecu|>ied aivh.-eologi'ts ever since 
it was [iresented to the museum by Mine, la .Manpiise .\rronati- 
Viseonti. I’pon it is a monogram l■om])Oscd of tin' letter.- .\ and Y, 
interjireted by some as the iiist and last letters i.>f the motto {nitre 
n'lirni/" ot the Duke of lUirgundy, Philippi' le lion, or the initials of 
Antoine of llurgundy and his wife T-abelle of I .iixemboiirg. .\ third 
explanation is now jiroposeil. rids is siiggi'sted bv the ornaments 
composi'd of the fleur-dedis. which suggest that the harp In-longed to 
two jiersons connected with the eoiKt of Prani-e. whose nami's l.iegan 
with A and Y. In aei ordance with this condition we find in the 
fifteenth century the Duke Aiin'dee rx of Savoy and liis wile Yolande 
of France, who upon the death of her husband becaiiie Regent of 
Favov. Yolande was a ))atroness of the arts; she erected or deco- 
rated numerous buildings and possessed artistii object- of all kinds 
in great abundance. Inventories recently [)ublished .-how tint many 
pieces executed for her bear the letters .\ and Y. The .-ourcc-s from 
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whicli uuiv liA i;athw'ed tin' pruotV for this iiitor|jretation of tliis mono- 
gram art': Leon i\[ena1)rea, < 'hrimiijius iriohnult’ ih France, durlu'sse 
<i* StiVoie : Vavra. InCf uta/re^ fhs Fhafeanx dr Tunn, ill ( hainht ra. ete. ; 
Dufour et Rat'ut, I'lnitri-. ir ^nd jift n ill Siwoic lilt* workmanship of 
the harp in tlie Louvre i' that ot the [)erio(l ot 't olande and in style 
eorrespumls to the monuiiifiits of Sa\oy of the second lialf of the XV 
eeiiturv This jiroviiice reiiiaineil for a long time French . it was not 
until the XVI century that it hecaine Italian. I'he inscription Eu 
BilhUaii. found upon one of the reliefs, 'ceiiis to indicate a Flemish 
oriein. Flandei' at thi- time wa- renowned for the manutacture of 
musical instruments and the majority of the he-t vocalists and organ- 
ists also came from the pioviiices of the north. Three little basi'eliefs 
representing the Nativity, the Massacre of the Innocents and the 
Three M’ise Men. recull the -tyle of ivory diptychs and miniatures of 
the XIV century. It 'cems. therefore, proliahle that the sculptor 
reiieated here an earlier model of a har)! an<l made hut few changes, 
such as the monoaram and the Heur-de-lis. — A nt; Cu.tMi'EAUX in 
L'hraniiitii: dt -S A/'f-^. llsP.), p Ills. 

Ivory Carving OF THE Coronation OF THE Virgin — In iSlil tlie celehrated 
collet tioii of tioltykoll was dispersed in Paris, when an ivory carving 
ot the xiii century, representing the Coronation of the Virgin, was 
setured tor the Museum of the Tauivre. 'I'he origin of this groU]i is 
uncertain, hut it seeni' to have heen made clurini; the reiitn of 
Philippe III. le Mardi. In aranileur of eonceptiiin and simplieitv it 
may well he cc.mipared to the tincst of Freiicli sculptures of the 
Cathedrals ot Itheinis or ot (.’hartres The (jiiestion naturally arose as 
to whether the artist did not intend to make a more complicated 
scene analogous to the ha.sreliets representing the Glorilieation of the 
Virgin on the tym pana of ( lothie cathedrals. In at the Itetro- 
spcctive F.xpO'ition two lienres of angels were sent to the Troeadero 
hy the Museum of Chanihcry. The distinction and style of these 
tigures and the eharaeter of their painted ornament made it ajipear at 
the time that they pruhahly helonged with the grouji in the Louvre, 
and may have eonstituted tlie five-tigured group of the Coronation of 
the Virgin mentioned amoncst the treasures of King Charles v. pub- 
lished by T.aharte. The nuinicipal eoiuuil of Chambery has now 
presented the twi> angels to the Museum of the Louvre. M. Molinier 
jiuhlishcs the entire grou]. with a tine photogravure in the Gazitte des 
Btnnj: Art.f. Je o'-IT. 

MANS. — Two small picture.s of great value, the Adoration of the 
Magi, ot the Florentine sehool of the xui century, and Cupid and the 
Lion, a Flemish painting on copper of the xvii century, by Franz 
Fnmek. have heen stolen from the Museum of Mans. Suspicion falls 
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upon two Enuli.slmien who remained an entire afternoon in the gal- 
lery where these paintings were exhihiteil. — < 'lin/niqiie. hSD."), p. 310. 

A Rearrangement OF Paintings in the Louvre. — Since the beginning of 
last year important changes have lieeii undertakim in the galleries of 
the lAiuvre. The Directors have had a double end in view; (T) to 
improve the classification from the scientitie point of view in sejja- 
rating as i'ar as possible schools which had hitherto been eonl'used, 
and in bringing together works by the same masters or artists belong- 
ing to the same local grouji and period ; and (d) to give these works 
greater value by placing them nearer the level of the eye and allowing 
them more sjiace. This work has been begun already with the 
northern schools — Flemish. Dutch and (dernian — which had been 
mixed together without distinction. Considerable space has been 
secured by transporting to the Musee de la Marine the series of the 
ports of France by Vernet. 'I'lie space occupiieil by these jiaintings 
has been given to the jiaintings by Lesucur of the history of St. 
Bruns, and the room which those occupied is now devoted to the 
paintings of the German scliool, now for the first time sejiarated in 
the Louvre from the Flemish and Dutch schools. In the adjoining 
room have been placed the jiaintings of the English school, of which, 
unlortunately, there are but a few. The sejuaration ol’ the Flemish 
and Dutch iiaintings has been atteniled with greater ditliculty, owing 
to the impossible character of the building; nevei'theless, progress has 
been made in the direction indicated. The demand is felt, and may 
soon be realized, to break the monotony of the long gallery by estab- 
lishing in its place a series of small rooms like those at Dresden and 
Munich. Next to the Northern School has been undertaken a rear- 
rangement of the Italian jjictures. (dnr' room has been already 
arranged containing Italian jiictures of all schools uji to the xv cen- 
tury and Florentine [niintings to the end of the xv century. The 
later Italian pictures will be brought together and arranged by schools 
in the first sections of the Grand Gallery. — Chrouiiinr, liSho, ji. S7. 

The Salon Carre of the Louvre. — Much has been written recently con- 
cerning the rearrangement of the jiaintings in the Louvre in accord- 
ance with the jiriuciple of historic seijuence. some critics going so far 
as to demand the sujijiression of the Salon Carre. The Chronuiuf des 
Arts takes a stand against this tendency on the ground that the great 
majority of visitors to the museum are not interested in historical 
study, but desire only to satisfy their sense of beauty. Some have 
sugge.sted that this Salon Carre should he devoted to the j.iaintings 
of one school. In reply to this it is remarked that this room has been 
known for four centuries as containing a collection of masterpieces, 
the most celebrated in the national collections, 'fo j)lace there the 
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paintings of a single school would seem to give that school a pre- 
eminence above all others. It is not iinpracticahle that the museuin 
in general should he arranged upon historical principles, and a small 
collection of masterpieces from various .schools might still be exhibited 
in the room which has been devoted to this purpose for so long a 
period. 

NANCY. — Important discoveries have been recently made by the 
Archeological Society at Nancy. Besides unveiling several centurie.s 
of the history of Nancy, they have furuLNlied a rich collection of 
Merovingian armor of the vi century; shields, battle-axes, spears, 
lances, not to speak of jewels in gold and silver and industrial object.s 
of bronze and pottery. The excavations have already brought to 
light seventy tombs of warriors, women and children. These were 
oriented toward the east, and the feet of the dead turned toward the 
Meurthe. At tlu' foot of each liody there wa.-< tbund usually placed a 
vase of coarse pottery. The bones were well enough preserved, but 
crumbled easily. There have also been found bronze chisels. Gallic 
coins, enameled glass, a gold piece of the time of -Tustinian and a 
silver tibula. These objects have been transported to the [)alace of the 
Dukes of Lorraine and ])laced in the Museum, — ls9o, 
p. 19.5. 

POMMIERS. — Exea\-ations at Pommiers (Aisne) ha\-e uncovered a 
necro23olis comprising as many as three hundred tombs, dating from 
the VII to the .viv century. — Aihrna’tuh, Sept 1. 

PUTEAUX. — An interesting discovery was maile by two workmen 
engaged in <ligging in a jiark at Puteaux. Tw<i well-preserved plaster 
sarcophagi, each containing a body, were laid bare. What is 
described as a varnished terracotta va.se, some bits of bronze and 
glass and two Roman bronze medals were .also found. — .V. }’, En uimi 
Post. Jan. 2b. 

RHEIMS. — In May, b^94, M. Alvin I)(\iumont ami Mnac Lapersonne, 
two dealers in anti(juitie.s, made an exchange, the latter giving the 
former a religious j)ainting upon copper in exchange foi- two Louis 
XV armchairs and a Francois i f.ox. When the painting was cleaned 
it turned out to be a very fine Visitation by Rubens. Mine Lajier- 
sonne then went to the court to secure a nullification of the excliamm. 
After an intere.sting trial her aiiplication has been rejected. — ( 'hnnihjiie 
des Arts, 1895, ]>. dlb. 

ROANNE. — Gallo-Roman Painted Vases in the Museum of Roanne. — In the 
consideration of Gallo-Roman pottery the attention of arclneologi.sts 
has been largely taken up with that class of vases which has figured 
ornamentation stamped upon them. This class of tiottery, called 
Samian, an economical imitation of vases in jirecious metals, was 
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widely scattered in the ancient world, and almost entirely took the 
place of painted [lottery. We may nevertheless recojrnize in Iloinan 
Gaul some place where the ancient traditions of painted potti'ry 
survive. Such a collection exists at the Museum of Koannc. These 
vases come exclu.sively from local sourei'S : they were gathered from 
the soil of the town of Roanne. the ancient Rodiunna. It was in the 
year 1<S44 that this museum was founded, but from that time until 
IS'Jl the collection had little importance. In l.sdd the museum 
undertook methodical excavations in the Rue S. Jean, when some 
sixty funerary vases were found, amonust which five were jiainted. 
Durinu; the sjirinu of TSJd a fruitful deposit of ancient antiquities was 
found in the quai'ter called Livatte. the heart of the ancient Roman 
villaue. These excavations aave jiroof of the sreat abundance of 
painted pottery at Rodumna and at the same time of the poverty of 
its inhabitants. 

The iMuseum of Roaime now possesses sixteen of these jiainted 
vases, besiiles many fragments Althouiih destim.'d for ordinary use, 
these' vases are well made from a jiaste which i' liai'd and homo- 
fjeneous. In form there is no urcat variety. They belohe to three 
definite types : the first is a bowl, the ujiper edae of whidi i' strencth- 
ened by a rounded rim; the secoml type is a sort of e//// of alobular 
character, sometimes pi'ovidei.i with a cover . the thiid tyjie is th.it of 
an ovoidal .VIl of these vessels are without handles The 

shape, althouiili characteri'/ed by indisputable cli'y.ance, is not as 
ori,ainal as the decoration. From tlie point of view of decoration, 
they may be divided into three classes: first, vases whose entire sur- 
face is covered iiy designs of a brown color, unaccompanied by con- 
centric zones; second, vases with designs of violet brown color 
between concentric zones of red or brown: third, vases without 
design.s other than the zone;, of reil or lirown. .Ml of these vases have 
a [irimary coatinu of white. The first class, consisting of nlhr. is 
funerary in character, and forms a scries analoaous to the white 
lekilthoi of .Vttiea: the ornamentation of these vases is strii tly geo- 
metrical. The second class consists of iiiilti and bowds, and jircsents 
conventionalized floral as well as [teometrical decoi’ation. The third 
(lass contains vases of the same character of paste and color as the 
rest, liut is decorated only by concentric zones It may be (tb>erved 
that the uj'']ier zone is a single broad band of red or brown, and that 
the lower band is divided by a central line of ditferent color. Pottery 
of somewhat similar character has been found in other parts of Gaul : 
such are the vases found by M. Ros.sitinol at Montans, near Gaillac, 
and those by M. Rulliot at Mont Buvray and by Di'. Plicque at 
Lezoux. It is unnecessary to a.ssiune that these vases must be traced 
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to an ultiiiiatf oriuin in Greece or the (Jneiit. notwithstaiidina the 
fact tliat Syrian influenceri upon impi-rial Chuil were very important. 
The oriianientation heing cliietiv ot a geometrical character, without 
figureil ile.sign, may \ cry easily have had its origin in Gaul it'clt — 
JosKiui Dr.cHi i.ETTF in /?(/•. Arch.. March- .\pril. hS'-*’). p. 19<) 

SAUVIGNY. — An article i> puhlished in the Filtnn ■-nue 

(January Id) on the Zodiacal Golumn of the Ghurch of Saiivigny 
(Allier). It helong' to the xii century, and about half of it i' want- 
ing. On one of it; faces are supcrpo-cd e.\tremelv high nJieN. rejife- 
.'cnting rustic scene.s which depict the work of each month of the 
year. Of the^e there remain only tho;e belonging to .Vugii't. Sep- 
tember. October. November, and December. On another tine are the 
corresiionding signs of the Zodiac ; on the third are fanta.'tic animals. 
Each of these series ha; a rich decorative bordei’ of e.xtremely sue- 
cesslul exeiution . — < ’Jirnni'jin. l.slO. No. 4, 

TOULON. — Discovery OF AN Early French Painting. — In the G'onth' des 
Bmus ArU ( -'Id series t. v.. page ld9) M. Perate describes the interest- 
ing altar piece belonging to the Ghurch of Si.x-Fours at Toulon, and 
attributed to Jean de Troyas. M. Reinach calls attention in the 
('hniiuijiif (isiij. No. 41) to the deplorable condition of this work, 
which will so(.iu be entirely ilestroved by dampness or worms. The 
signature has alnio.st disappeaied. Hut M. \'idal has discovered near 
Toulon, in the small church called des Arcs, a replica of tliis altar- 
jiiece in perfect preservation. It appears to he nota simple copy, but 
a repetition with important variations, containing two more compart- 
ments. It has unfortunately sutfered from brutal modern rejiainting, 
which can be. however, removed. 

VERDUN. — J'he Hi'ite! dc \ ille at N’erdun. one of the most important 
monuments of the xvti century in France, has been almost entirely 
destroyed by fire, and. with the building and many, if not most of the 
anticpiitics and works of art which it contained , — Alhrurt n/n. Sept. 2’2. 

BELGIUM. 

PAINTINGS BY RUBENS.— The Museums of Brussels and .\ntwerp 
have each acquired recently an e.\.cellent example of Rubens. That 
ol the Brussels .Museum is a sketch for the ceiling at Whitehall, and 
representing the a]iotheosi.s of Janies t of England. This sketch is 
well finished, and it is snggcvtcd that Van Dyck i ollaboratcd in it. 
That of the Wuseum of Antwerp is a small painting, one of the best 
works of the master, representing the Prodigal Son. It was bought 
for 4.5.00.1 francs — ('hronirjue drs ArU, bstlo. p. istl. 

GALLO-ROMAN RELIEFS — During the “ restoration ’’ of the .xiv cen- 
tury St. Medardus Church, at the little town of Werwick, in West 
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Flanders, two ol)elisk-like ni<,)iio]itlis were discovered in the earth 
under the lieiich of the Kirkeiivor^tand, where they seem to have 
keen hurit'd This ■' find " is ol' areat value, lioth ari-h;eoloaieally and 
historically, as it eviilently helones to the Gallo-Konian period. The 
sculpture.s, in whit(' inarhle inlaid with Idack inarhle. are executed 
with extraordinary tinenes^. and repre'^ent two trophies made up of 
groups of Homan armour and weapon^. These ha<-reliefs. nineteen 
centuries (jld. belonged to the heathen temple which the Fiomans had 
built in Werwick, which Ca sar calls \'eroviacuiu. The discovery has 
settled a ipiestion long in debate annnig the Flemish anti(|uaries, 
namely, to what deity the temple was deilicate<l. The sculptures 
plainly indicate .Mars, the god of war. There is some hope that 
further discoveries may be made. — A>hi nd ij m. Aug. do. 

MEMLING. — IM. Emile Michel writes a synqiathetic brief study of 
.Mending in the ijczdte di'/> JiKnu- Aii-> (Ihbo. .January) a ju'opus of a 
charming little picture l.>y the master recently gi\-en to the Louvre by 
Mine, Andr>”. It belonged to the collection of her husband, M. 
Ed(,iuard Anilri-, having previously been in the f^ecretan and Herz 
collections. It a[ipears to !>e the jicndeiit of the Mnrrimje of St. 
Cot/iertiie. given to the Louvre by M. Gatteaux. though its coloring is 
less brilliant. In the foreground kneels the donor and over him 
stands his jiatron saint. John the Lajitist. They are placed in the 
midst of a charming landscape, in the background of which three 
miniature subjects are set- St. .lohn on the island of Patmos, .St. 
George spearing- the dragon and delivering a jn-incess. and the -woman 
of the ,\pocaly]-)se attacked by the seven-headed dragon and delivering 
to an angel her new-born son. The preservation of the picture is 
perfect, its style is c-xquisite and in the finest manner of the artist. 

ANTWERP. — The Public Gallery of .Vntwerji with the assistance of 
the city and of private subscriptions has pun-hased the famous picture 
of Christ among- the .\ngels, attributed to .Memling and which has 
attained considerable notoriety since the publication by M. A. J. \Va li- 
ters of titudies on Memling in lS9d. 'fhe author pays cspei-ial attention 
to the aiiove picture which is a trijitych and he jiroves satisfactorily 
that it is to be attriluited to this great master. — ( '/innii'iae. LS95, 
No. XIX. 

GERMANY. 

ROMAN WALLS — The Ar<'}i;p<>lo<jiiclnr Aiiijiozcr. 1S!)4. pp. Ij-J-lbh, 
contains a report of the .Irlicitij if tht Imperii'l Liinea-Commis-sion from 
the end of November, PSho. to the middle of December, 1894- 
Eighteen persons condiu-teil excavations, etc., in different places. 
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Numerou> Tioman c-amj)S and furt' wcri' investiirated, and cdnsiderahh'^ 
portions of the wall. 

ACQUISITIONS OF ANTIQUITIES IN WEST-GERMAN COLLECTIONS. — The 
Archicoloiiischcr Anzeti/er (ISlI.j, pj). 4d — HI) contains reports ot Aripjisi- 
tions of the fVe-it-tlennn a ('olltctions qt Antiijudii.i by H. Lehiier. The 
collections mentioned are those at Metz, Menken, Rottweil. Konstanz, 
TJeheiiinojen, Kalsruhe. Mannheim. Darmstadt. Hanaii, M'iesbadeiu 
Speier, )Vonns, Mainz, Krenznaeh. Birkenfeld. Saarbriieken. Trier. 
Bonn. Kdln, Keitss, Elberfeld. C’refeld. and Xanten 

THE ROMAN LEGION ON THE RHINE. - In the ZciCrhrift, 

(xii, oj E. Ritterling writes on the revolt ot Antoniu^ Saturninus. in 
8y .\. D.. to show how the Boiuan Legion on the Lower Rhine, tin 
account of its attitude on thi,^ oeeasion, ivceiveil beside the title 1'^ in) 
Ffiddi->) -dho that of Diumitiuna K \\\io was afterwards withdrawn on 
account ot the ih.inm'itio iinn'iorni that inijiended over Domitian. 
This honorable title FED was aho .shared by the Rlienish fleet and 
the auxiliaries. The writer transfer^ in eon'Ciiuence tri the Lriwer 
Rhine the center of the struggle with Antonins. 

AACHEN. — The Carlovingian Palace — The following ?tudy bv Rebel' 
has appeared : Di-r Korulingiidn PnhiAhim ii, Ikr Pul n -A zn AnrJui). 
von F. V. Rerku iAhhl. d. HiA. Kl d. K Alnd. d II)Lm /('( / e//L 

Bd XX, s. 189 tf. The important remain' of the Imperial Palaee at 
Aachen have again attracted attention, and ojiecially it^ resemblance 
to Byzantine models. F. v. Iteber has been enabled to correct the 
accepted drawings and explanations of L. Rhoen. e'pecially in the 
reconstruction of the atrium as a three-aisled hall. v. Reberb expla- 
nation' exhibit consideralile knowledge as well as independence. 

H. KllIlLirrEI! in Corre^imndefi-Jil d ll’e.Ad Zcll->rh. f ,,, Knn-A.. 
189:-;. Xo 89. 

BERLIN. — Additions TO THE Museum. — .tmonu recent aepui'itioii' are: 
(1 ) an Adoration ot the Shepherd.', by the rare jiainter of ( 'oloixne 
called the “Master of the Annuneiation : " I'li a Roman In-ad of a 
young man called "A Mareellus . (d) an enamelled terracotta relief 

by Luca Della Robbia, on a blue ground, representing the Viruin and 
Child blessing : (4) another terracotta Virgin and a jiortrait of a voting 
man in high relief, by Andrea Della Robl.ia: i -Ti a Florentine rr/.s-swic 
and a monumental door richly <-nerusted. executed for the Medici in 
147(1. — ( 'hronlqiie. 189-'). Xo 4. 

Madonna BY Albrecht Durer. — A hulfdength picture of the Madonna 
attributed to Albrecht Diirer, and discovered at Florence bv Dr. Bode 
is now exhibited at the Royal I’iiture Gallery at Berlin, The jiaint- 
ing, dating from l-MS. contains Dtirer's monogram. Aihuuemn, 
August 4. 
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Renaissance Bronzes— The Museum of Berlin has recently enriched 
its collection of Italian Renaissance bronzes by the addition of a 
number of important [lieces, some of which have come from the well- 
known collection of Henry Pfunyst, of London. ^Mention may be 
maile of a bust of a man of early xvr centuiy Florentine workman- 
shij). a little bronze David by Donatello, being a study for the statue 
at the Palazzo 5Iartelli. a St. .leronie by Bertoldo, a horse which 
recalls the studies of Leonardo for the equestrian statue of Sforza, 
a group of Herakles and Xe.ssos by (iiovanni de Bologna, and an 
allegorical group of Virtue Overcoming Vice, attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini . — ( 'hruniijne (hs DrC. 1895 , [>. 301 . 

FREIBURG IM BREISGAU.— Rediscovery of an Altarpiece by Hans Baldung.— 
One of the chief glories of the Cathedral of Freiburg was formerly the 
altarpiece by Hans Baldung, which Johann Schnewlin put up in his 
chaiiel. Thi.s existed still in 18 - 2 f»^ though no longer in the same 
place when Heinrich Schreiber wrote his history of the cathedral. 
He describe.s thi.s altar[iiece as consi.sting of a center and two wing.s. 
In the center is a figure of the Madonna and Child carved in wood 
and set against a painted background, on one .side of which is rejire- 
sented a city situated by a lake and on the other a garden of roses. 
The wings contained, on the inside, paintings representing the ba{)- 
tism of f'hrist and St. Jolin the Fn angclist. on the out.'ide the Annun- 
ciation. In tracing the hi.'tory of this altarpiece we find that at some 
time between 1820 and 1835 it must have been taken ajiart. for in the 
latter year Gliinze made a Gothic frame fir the inner ['laintings of the 
wings. In the same year he made a Gothic frame fn’ the paint- 
ings upon the outsiile of tin.' wings. These paintings ilecorated the 
altar of a chapel in the cathedral until 1880, when they were reiiKived 
and put in charge of the cathedral authorities. From an oversight 
they were omitted by the author in his catalogue of paintings of 
Hans Baldung, ])ubli?hed in 1S94. Now he is able to announce that 
the central [lortion of the altar, a tine wood carving with its painted 
background, has been discovered, and is well preserved in its original 
condition. Further notes of it will be given herealter. — G. V. Teuky 
in Bepert. f. im u., xvii. B. 

HANAU. — Roman Remains. — During the coirstruction of a rpiay on the 
Main Canal at Hanau, the northern end of the ancient Roman bridge 
across the Main has been laid bare. Further excavations have ren- 
dered it certain that there was a considerable Roman settlement in 
the neighborhood of Hanau. Several interesting '■ finds ” have been 
made at the end of the Roman bridge, but by far the most imjiortant 
is the large quantity of Roman coins. They constitute an unbroken 
series of all the Emperors from Claudius to Antoninus Pius and his 
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wife Faustin:!. Oi_>vc‘i ine the troin 41 tn Itil \ ii riu- Lrreater 

iiuintier l)elonsi to the yeat' llet^^e(•n '^l ami 117 I’loi. W'ulif. who 
report? on thi,? diseovery in Ih -'.'i nhi ml, ' that the othei aitiele< 
atlord a clu-ie alinjp.se into ll.e liie ol the Ihaiian' oii the tioiitiei' 
h)ne feel.' ]>rofuunilly nioveil." In wnte'. ''iii takiiia mit ol the ri\er 
artiele< nearly two thou.'Uinl \i-ar' oM Wh. '(eiii hioiiyht into \ j ry 
near eontaet with tin’ fourth Vinilelitiaii enliort. whiih wo' po'ied 
lieri' to guard the )ia"J,ai’ ot the Main, ainl whnh ih niandiil fi’oin 
everv civilian who pa.'Sed tin- hiiiicj the oholii' lor tiii ri\ er-aoil. " — 
-Itheiiccuin. Sept. 1-5. 

HEIDELBERG CASTLE. Mil l.titol.el. IVIf. the .Miui'tin ol Filian. e 
apjiointed a eoniniittee fur the pre?ei vatuui ot the seiilptuici liauri .? 
of the Heidelherg (’a?th-. .\tti ntioii wa- i. tiled to tin- unfortunate 
condition of the.?e figures Iw a .-eul[itor. l’rote"or Heir in of 

the si.Tteen figure' of the < >tto-fIeinricii'hau -ix wen- aheady 'o dam- 
aged a.s to render their continuanee upon the biidtlina a matter ot 
doubt. Worse still wa.s the condition ol the tiaurc' upon tin Fried- 
richsl.iau ; oftlie 'ixtceii liaures in niches, onlv tour were touiid -uit- 
ahile to be left in pO'ition. .Vei ordinaly. in . order' weie aiven 
tliat eight of tlie.'c haiii'es <liould be I'eplaeeil l.y new .statues made at 
Karlsruhe. For thc'i.- new figure' ]iortion.' of the buildina it'clf had 
to be restored, and the old figure.' were placed in the chapel ot the 
Fried richs!.)au. 1 he j'omniittee ci intern jilate' also a pro| ler n-'toration 
of the interior ot the Freidrichsbau and a restoration of its roof in its 
old lorin. l.iut tireproot. I’hese projiosals have the sanction of the 
Grand Duke of liadeii and of the .Mini-try of Finauia . and it is 
cx]jected that an a|itiropriation will -oon he iiiade tor tlii' purpo-i . — 
Kuiiifrlii'Diiil.. Jan dl. IS'-)’) 

The Architect of the Castle, l.iaht is iieaininna to he thrown upon 
the huildefs of the ntto-Heinriehs and Frieilrieh'bau of tin- Heidel- 
t'Cra Ca-tle. I p to the year l-sp.s we jioS'es'ed onl\' the 'canty 
notiee puhli.shed hy Leger in hM'.i. and based Lipon ^ letter hv { 'hur- 
furst Friedrich ii. whii-h mention' -lakuh Haider as Ids master of the 
works. Haider was doubtless the architect of the three tower.s liu the 
ea.st .side of the eastle. which were tinished jn't before .V certain 

Engelhardt was tlie architect for Fricdricli n in bTHi. .HojueLi hat 
later, on March 7. looS. we lind a contract of Otto Heinrichs w ith 
Alexander Colins Iruin .Mechelen, a .sculptor from Delaiiim. In this 
contract architects from tlic I’lal/., namely. Caspar Fiseher and Jacob 
Leyder and a sculptor Aiitonj arc also nicutioucd. The (.)tto-Hcin- 
richshau is so thoroughly sculptural in character and so evidcntlv 
connected with contemporary decorative motives from the Nether- 
lands as to leave little doubt that Alexander Colins was the author 
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of the wol'k. For the Freiitriehshau. it Im-: non' !)oen proved hy 
Frofe.-^rfor Czihak that the architect wa.- Johannes Schoch. who also 
Iniilt the Itathau.s in 8tra,'..^hury. It has also been proved hy Schnei- 
der that the chief sculptor of thi.s buildiny was Seha--tiani (fi'itz from 
f'hur. — 3 Iax 1!a(1i in KunAchronil. p. od. 

INGOLSTADT. — The St. Moriz Pfarrkirchc. — The parish church ot St. 
Moriz is the oldest and once the only parish ehurcli of Ineolstadt. It 
was consecrated on the 22il of Se]iteinher. IJ.'KI. Recently there have 
been found on the rieht wall of the choir some interesting paintines. 
of which mention is made in a document in the Rishop’s palace in 
Eichstatt. These paintinus are arranged in two row.s. the ujiper of 
u’hich is in a considerably dauiaued condition. The lower row is 
easily decipliered, and represents lilteen scenes from the lit’e of Christ, 
which may he described as fo!le>ws: — 

1. The birth. 

d The Adoration ot tlie tlirce ivinys. 

o The Preseiitaion. 

4, The hast .''Upper. 

.3. Christ on the Mount of olives and llis J>etra}-a]. 

h. Christ before I’ilatc 

7. The Mrickery. 

8. The beai'iny of the i roS'. 

y. The Crucifixion. 

K.), The Deposition 

11. The burial of Christ. 

12. The Resurrection. 

Id. t.'hrist in Hades and His Asccu-ion. 

14. The Coronation of the Virein 

1.3. The Di'covery of the CrosS i?). 

The upper row of paintiny's can lie decirled with ditlieiiltv on 
account of their damayed condition, but ap[iarently represents 
scenes from the life of the I'iryin. The perii.nl when these jiaintinys 
were made can be detei'inincil t'roin their reseniblano' to the Jlunich 
Bible of the Poor (l.'lbii .v. n. i and (o the sculptures of the portal of 
the Lorenzkirche and to the ylass jiaintinys of Koniysfeld, The paint- 
ings at Inyolstadt, howevi-r. are liner than the niiniature.s in the 
above-mentioned bil.ile. — l)i; O'CAR Fi.-kiai:!: Hr itiaxiiach in 

Repni. f. 1814. 

KARLSRUHE A painting by GRU^EWALD -Tile altar[iiece ot the jiarish 
church at Tauberbiscliofslieim, a master work of IMatth.'ius Crunewald. 
has. after many wanderinys. found a settled jdace in the picture gal- 
lery at Karlsruhe. .Some years ayo it was In the hands of a private 
collector, who, upon beiny told of its value by the Director of tlu' 
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picturf gallery at Katf-<el, allowed it to he exhibited as a loan in that 
gallery. It wa> afterwards sold to its original possessors, the parish 
of Tauherbischofsheini. and restored to its old place in the church. 
The value of the work led to an arrangement with the Archbishop of 
Fi’eihurg and the jiarochial Kiixhijeiacnide for its [lerinanent transfer- 
ence to the picture gallery at Karlsruhe, where it will be accessible to 
all students of art. .A short time since the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Cathedral of Worms consented, on the like grounds, to the trans- 
ference of an interesting altarpicce Iroin the cathedral of the Paulus 
Museum in that city . — Atla nceuin. Aug. 4. 

Keystone of a Cistercian Vault. — The Aluselim at Karlsruhe has ac- 
quired a remarkable sculptured .^toiie from the Marienkirche, formerly 
the Cistercian Abbey Fchiinau near Heidell'erg. This wa^ the key- 
stone of a vault. Of this formerly magniticcnt Abbey, there are now 
but few remains. The dimensions of what ajipears to have been the 
refectory, show that tins Abbey was built upon no smaller scale than 
that at Maulbronn A careful examination of this key-stone shows 
that the vaulting corresponds exactly with that of the Cistercian Abbey 
Marienstatt near Hacheiiburg in Xas.sau. As Marienstatt was founded 
in the year 1817, so we may as.'ign to the .\bbey at Schonau a similar 
date. — Rtpo’t. f. Kn riituhien.. 1M»4. 

KOBLENZ. — Roman finds. — -\t the dredging of the Moselle at Koblenz 
a very considerable number ot Roman co[i]>er coins, with the etiigies 
of several emperor.s. chieliy dating Irom the fourth century, have 
recently been unearthed, in addition to ^ome other interesting objects 
of antiquity. It is to be regretted that a number of the finds were 
carried oft' by private persons beiorc the autliorities had the particular 
place enclosed and watched.— Aug. 4. 

KOLN. — Addition to the Museum. — The most interesting painting of the 
Boudot collection was purcha.sod at a sale for the Museum of Kbln. 
It has been attributed to an extremely rare and important French 
jiaintei- of the clo-e of the xiv century, Meliliior Broederlem. whose 
altarpiece for Cliamiunol now at Dijon shows him to be the worthy 
predeci'ssor of Van Eyck. IM. Pol Lepricur in a letterto the ('hrniilque 
(lS9o, Xos. 1 and 2) describes this jiainting with great care and denies 
its attribution to this artist. While granting that it may be by a 
French hand, he concludes that it is under the iiiftuence of the school 
of Kbln. So much so that it would be possible to regard it as a pro- 
duction of this ,-chool. It is a portable tri[)tych. In the center is 
seated Cod the Father, of youthful type and holding the crucifix over 
which flies a dove. On the door.s are the four evangelists, two on each 
side. 
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MAINZ. — N" town on the Rhine seem.-i to l)e -;o rich a.s i\Iainz in it.? 
eontinuou? vieM of Roman antiquitie-. Durinit excavation? near the 
linrmer tish-iioinl a ^iiiall Roman alta.r of very tine lime.'^tone has heen 
uiieartlieil. The inscription i> ])artly leaihle. and state.? tliat Q Atilius 
lias paid his vow to thenymjih. jirohahly of the pond later known as 
the Miinsterweilier. The altar belongs to the first century after Christ. 
A second votive altar, together with fraeineiits of Roman gravestones, 
was found a few days ago near St. Peter’s Church. The altar is dedi- 
cated hv Lucius .Majorius Cogitatus to the “ Ati'linian goddc'ses." 
These Dem Atil'ania' belong to the Gallic-G-erman divinities, and were 
venerated as benevolent unseen mothers. <.)ne ot the gravestones found 
on the same spot states that . CTajtiliis from Virnnum ( Zollfeld. near 
Klagenfurth in Carinthia), a soldier of the ■d2nd Legion, thirty-one 
years in service, tifty-tive years old. is buried here. — Athfn.. .June S. 

MEMMINGEN. — The Frauenkirche in Memmingen. — evince the year 1891 a 
number of beautitul frescoes have been discovered which will be pub- 
lished by Herr Stadpfarrer Rrann. The entire church seems to have 
been painted by a single artist. The decoration refers to the life of 
the Virgin and corresiu.inds in style to the work of the middle of the 
tifteenth century. In fact, an inscription in the choir gives the date 
14.50. The church as a whole, belongs to one of the most remarkable 
and interesting buildings in .southern Germany . — Repert f Ku 
sen., 1894. 

MUNICH. — Important Discovery of Vases. — The collection of vases in the 
old Pinakothek in IMunich is being enriched by a large nuimber of 
fragments of Greek vases which have hitherto been negh'cted and 
almost forgotten in the cellar of the (dyjitothek. These represent all 
varieties of Greek keramics. es|iecially rare products of Ionian work- 
manship. and are being arranged by Paul Arndt ami his as>istants. 
Three of them are now published by Frietlrich Hauser in Jahrh. tl k. 
d. Arrh. IiLft., ISDo. ]i. l-ll (taf 4). One of these presents the .greater 
portion of a bowl, unsigned, but which from its style maybe attributed 
to Andokides. whom Hauser now regards with Furtwaengler as the 
founder of the red-tigured te(Imii|ue. The.'-econd bowl rc'cniiiles that 
of Athenodotos jiullished by Fiartwig. Mt iArr.--r/i(il< u . Tnj 14 Fpon 
the outside was represented apparently a combat of an .\mazon over- 
coming a (Ireek, and Heraklcs in contest with the Hyilr.i. The third 
bowl has lost the principal tigures of the exterior, although the central 
medallion is practically complete From its 'tyle it ma\ be attributed 
to Rrygos. 

NEUSS. — Roman Remains — The exc.ivatioii' and researches which are 
now being made at Xeiiss by the .luthoritie-- of the Rhcni'h Provincial 
Museum apjie.ir to be successful lieyoiul expei tation. ( )n the -ite of 
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tile Uoiimn Xova'iiuni tlie toumlutioiw ut a 'orie' ot linnian military 
works ha\ e iieeii laid dare, with the tiace- of the ancient haths. In 
one laree huildina a ouantity of coni' and other artii le-i ot the aye ot 
the fir-t f a'sai' have heeii touiid A sjiecial compartment in the mU'- 
eum of the Rhine Provim e at Bonn to he arranyed lor the exhihi- 
tioii or the ]iortid>le ohjects that have turned up — ARun.. Aua. P 

REICHENHALL. — Thi- Xational Mu'eumot Munich hri' recently re- 
ceived a rich eollei-tion of antiijuilie' fouml near Reiehenhall in Roman 
toinhs of the l and ii centurie-:, a. n Three hundred and five ot tlic'C 
tonihs have 1 een ojieued and their content' are extremely interestiny 
for the history of the eimtonis of the Romans in Ba\ ana. — ( '}iroiiiii"i . 
Tsho. X'o 4, 

RUPPERTSBERG IN DER PFALZ. — The results of the earlier excava- 
tions taken in eonneetiou with those of Tti'.R. imiy he stated as fol- 
lows ; 1. fhi the Hohbury a loitres< of reyitlar form of the time of 

Trajan connected .\lta ri}»a and the ueiuhhoriny Jleidenliiiry. '1. This 
was destroyed at the end of the iv century. 4. Near this spot in 
the Tat Tene period there existed a Gallo-German settlement. 4 In 
the V century the Rom.ims |Ue jiopulation retreated to the Heiden- 
locher of the neighfioriny Marteiihery. o. The hunal place tor the 
po]iulati()n of the fortress and of the town lay to the north of the for- 
tress. 0. From the lact that a section of the .Martensii was stationed 
at .-Vita rij/a has heeii dirivid the names iMaiteiikeru. Martenweg. and 
the fre lUeiitly Used name Mai tin-;. tlie modi,-rii .Mertz — Bn’J Phil. 
Wurh.. O 'toher ■2fi RsO-i. 

TRIER — At 'frier, on the same spot where, ten year- ago. was dis- 
covered the tamous mosaic oi the .Muscs. ^mother mos.iie pavement 
has heen lound with numerous figures and ms -rijitioiis. The center 
is occuijied hy a Medusa.andat each of the lour i orners F represented 
a (jiiiKh-ii/d with vii-torious i-liarioteer. The charioteer' ai'e gorgeouslv 
attired, are crowneil, and iieai’ palms in tluar hands. Each has hi.s 
name in.scnl eii hclow. showmu that the scene is not ideal. Init of real 
life. 'I’lieir names are 4'ortunatus, Sn]ici stes. Plnhmis. and Enpreiies 
In the same city, while repairing the e.ithe iral, in one of the towers 
of the west ti’oiit. were louii 1 two lioinan m'eri|jtion.s. one of which 
is com[jlete, and I'luis thus: " IModestimanai e i ra.scillus Trevt'r 
flacieniluin ) ei uravit i " — AiIk n . ( L t. 12. 

ULM- — 'fhe spire of tin- Cathedral at Chn has heen finished alter 
many years' delav : it is .said to he the loftie-t structure of the kind in 
Europe. — Athemfiuii. .Vug. -■> 

ZELL BY OBERSTAUFEN. — iBAVRiscuES Allgau.- —Ill the little ehurch at 
Zell, lorty minuti-s from the well-known snnnner re-'ort of ( hierstaufen 
there were discovered in the summer of Is'.t:;. a senes of valnahle wall 
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]i:iintint!s The i'lui|)eL fonuerly tliejiari^li i-hureli of Zell, wa.-; united 
in l-'lTo «itli the l’i'o|ir'tei of ( ))iei>tain'en. In the heLrinning of the 
XV eentui'v. it was rai'-ed anil jirovideil with the nave whii h exists at 
the |iresent date. In the eai'lv lialf of the XV eentiii'v. the walls were, 
decorated with paintings. The walls 01 the ehoir were entirely .so 
decorated, which paintings may he divides] into tliree groUpis. The 
north wall of the choir sllOW.^ the lite of the \hrain. sixteen painting.s 
and three rows. The south wall of the choir shows likewise three 
rows ol' paintings with the suhjects taken from the lives ot the ajtus- 
tles. The triuniplial arch contained a paintinu rejireseutiug the hnst 
juilament. The nave contains hut few remains of ]iainting.s and the 
ceiling was painted later in the roco'-'o style. A more aecur.ite ai count 
ofthe.se paintings will lie given hy Prof. Dr. Endres-Degen.shurg in the 
A'l(jinjtr (Jc.'iliicht-'-fn'ind — Dr. (dscar Freiherr Lochner v. Hiittenbaeh 
ill Repcit.i. KiniPuls'en.. l6‘.>4. 


SWITZERLAND. 

BASEL. — The .Miinsterhauverein of Itasel is ]ire]iaring a volume on 
tlie architectural history of the cathedr.il. witli plans and illustration.s. 
whicli is to ho puhli.shed during tlie coming smnmer. It will cun.sist 
of five sections : 1. The hi'tory of tlie cathedr.il in tlie Middle Age.s, 

hy K. tstehlin; 2 The condition from the luyinning ot the .sixteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth, hy R. W’ai-kcrnagel ; •'>. The 
.story i.if the "restoration" of Itsd >. hy K Steldin ; 4. 'Phe laying out 
ot the minster yard and re'tor.ition of tlie cloisters in ].Si;n-l,s7-'>. hy 
lx. .''tehlin ; -"i. The " restoiMtioii' ot' ixS'i and onwards, hy H. Reese. — 
inn. April l-'l. 

BERNE. — A Rlnaosaxce Chim-.ev piece — T he Scr/'i ndi r Hole, a Berne 
local paper, gives an account of a line chimncy-piece of the Reforma- 
tion age lately found in an ancient kitchen at Nidaii. It is ornamented 
with the armorial hearings of Xidau. Berne. Zurich. Strasshiirg. Miihl- 
hausen. Basel. ( 'oiistaiire. St, (iall. and Biel, that is to say, the Evan- 
gelical cantons and tlu* cities allied with them in the middle of the 
XVI century. The style is that of the transition from the (iothic to the 
Renaissance, hoth styles heing illustrated in different ]iarts of the 
work. The house in which it was found, with its strong masonry 
(dothic windows, pointed doors, and solid crvjit-like cellar, was proh- 
ably at one time the RathhaU' of NTdau. The relic has been secured 
by the Berne Historical .Museum. -.lt/un:eiiiii. Sept. 1. 

HEIMENHOLZ. — A Roman watch-tower. — Tile foundations tip a Roman 
watch-tower, hitherto unknown. according to the Scfinnyr Inric 
have been di.sciivered in the Heimenholz. a wood near Rhcinfelden. 
It is the twenty seventh in the series of similar buildings extending 
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from the Lake of Constance to Basel aluiie: the course of the Rhine — 
Athe:i:enm. Aua,. 

INNSBRUCK. — 111 the Airhii:<ilu(ji--<chcr AiiZilyt r. IStM. pp. E. 

Rei.seh uives a report on the .Utethni nf AnlhrmiohujiA^ m LinArnck mid 
the Lijiperheide Cudection. The nieetinii took place Any. 24-28. The 
study of prehistoric monuments occupied a prominent jilace amonu- 
the subjects discussed. The Tdpperheide Collectiiui of some8i KMironze.' 
was on exhibition during the meeting. It embraces nearly all branches 
of Italo-Roman bronze work. Weapions and esiiecially helmets are 
well represented. 

MORILLON. — The Duval Collection. — In the Arrhieuloijmehcr Aiifieher 
(189-5, pp. 49—54) is a catalogue by F. v. Diihn of the Duvnl Culledioii 
at Morillon near Geneva. Fourteen work.s of sculjiture are described 
(with seven illustration.sj. Eleven so-called campana reliefs are also 
mentioned. 

ZUG. — ^^'e are glad to see that Prof. R. Rahn. of Zurich, has jirevailed 
upon the municipal authorities in Zug to renounce their cruel scheme 
for the destruction of the lovely little church of St. Oswald, built in 
1478. There was formerly, and perhaps .still is, within this church a 
wooden statue of the king on horseback, with the arms of England, 
and the inscription, " Sanetus Oswaldus, Rex Anglia-, patronus hujus 
ecclesite." There is also a painting of tit. Oswald in prayer before the 
battle, which formerly stood above the high altar, and is attributed to 
Carlo Maratti. It is now in one of the aisles. — Atheuien m. July 21. 

HUNGARY. 

MOVABLE TYPE USED BY THE ROMANS. — The Foin dhyrsuau, the offi- 
cial paper of the bishopric of Caransebes, in Southern. Hungary, 
declares that an architect and archwolegLt, M .Vdrian Diaconu, has 
discovered in the ruins of Bersovia traces of the use of movable types 
by the fourth legion Flavia Felix (|uurtered there. We should fancy 
he is mistaken. — Athenieum. July LI. 

HARPILI. — A Gothic Shield. — H. Keinach communicated to the French 
Academy ot Inscriptions the facsimile of the center or umbo of a 
shield found at Harpili in Hungary. This object in silver gilt is 
worked repoU:rSc and decorated with figurines of a pci-uliar stvle. be- 
traying Graeco-Roman influctice by the side of barbaric and csjieciallv 
Scandinavian influence. M Reinach called attention to the an-ilogv 
of this style to that ol the famous silver caldron of ( iunde.-itrup. The 
umijo of Harpili dates from about )’>t)U n, ami nmst be attributeil to 
the Goths, who had descended trum the borders of the Baltic Sea to 
southern Russia and passed up the Danube. The caldron of (fun- 
destrip) may be two or three <-cnturics later- t /rpe . isp.'i. Xu. d. 

Ai.i. \.\ .MvitorAMi. 
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